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Essay  on  Human  Understanding  continued. 


BOOK    III. 


Of  Words, 


CHAP.    VII. 

Of  particles. 

SECT. 

It  Particles  conneifl  parts,  or 
whole  fentences  together. 
2.  In  them  confifts  the  art  of 
well  fpeakirig. 
3,  4.  They  (how  what  relation 
the  mind  gives  to  its  own 
thoughts. 

5.  Inftance  in  But. 

6,  This   matter  but  lightly 
touched  here. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  abftraft  and  concrete  terms, 

SECT, 

1.  Abftraft  terms  not  predi- 
cable  one  of  another,  and 
why. 

2.  They  fhow  the  difference 
of  our  ideas. 


CHAP.    IX. 
Of  the  imperfedlien  of  words, 

SECT. 

1.  Words  are  ufed  for  re- 
cording and  communicat- 
ing our  thoughts. 

2.  Any  words  will  ferve  for 

recording. 
Vol.  IL 


^5*  H- 
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5.  Communication  bywords, 
civil  or  philofophical. 

4.  Theimperfeclionofv/ords, 

is  the  doubtfulnefs  of  their 
fignification. 

5.  Caufes  of  their  imperfec- 
tion. 

6.  The  names  of  mixed  modes 
doubtful  :  firft,  becaufe 
the  ideas  they  Hand  for, 
are  fo  complex. 

7.  Secondly,  becaufe  they 
have  no  ftandards. 

8.  Propriety  not  a  fufEcient 
remedy. 

9.  The  way  of  learning  thefe 
names  contributes  aifo  to 
their  doubtfulnefs. 

10.  Hence  unavoidable  obfcu* 
rlty  in  ancient  authors. 
Names  of  fubilances,   of 
doubtful  ugniiicarion. 
Names  of  fubilances    re- 
ferred, firft,  to  real  eflcn- 
ces,  thcit  cannot  be  kno'A  n, 
Secondl/,    to   co-exifting 
qualitiesjwhich  are  known 
but  imperfeftly. 
With    this     imperfcdion 
they  may  fervc  for  civil, 
but  p.ot  well  for  philofo- 
phical ufe. 

Inftance,    liquor   of    the 
nerves. 

Inftance,  gold. 
The  names  of  fimple  ideas, 
the  Isaft  doubtful. 

ig.  And 


II. 


12. 


17- 
18. 
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J  9.  And  next  to  them,  fimple 
modes. 

20.  The  moft  doubtful,  are 
tlie  names  of  very  com- 
pounded mixed  modes 
and  fubftances. 

21.  Why  this  imperfeftion 
charged  upon  words. 

22,  25.  This  ihould  teach  us  mo- 
deration in  impofing  our 
own  fenfe  of  old  authors. 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  abufe  of  words, 

SECT. 

I.  Abufe  of  words. 
2,  3.  Firftj  words  without  any, 
or  Without  clear  ideas. 

4.  Occafioned  by  learning 
names,  before  the  ideas 
they  belong  to. 

5.  Secondly,  a  fteady  appli- 
cation of  them. 

6.  Thirdly,  affefted  obfcu- 
rity,  by  wrong  applica- 
tion. 

7.  Logic   and  difpute  have 

much  contributed  to  this. 
J?.  Calling  it  fubtilty. 
9.  This  learning  very  little 

benefits  fociety. 
10.  But  deftroys    the   inftru- 
ments  of  knowledge  and 
communication, 
n .  As  ufeful  as  to  confound 
the  found  of  the  letters, 

1 2.  This  art  has  perplexed  re- 
ligion and  juftice. 

13.  And  ought  not  to  pafs  for 
learning. 

14.  Fourthly,  taking  them  for 
things. 

1 5.  Inftance  in  matter. 

1 6.  This  makes  errours  lading. 

17.  Fifthly,  fetting  them  for 
what  they  cannot  fignify. 

J  S.  V.  g.  putting  them  for  the 
real  eflences  of  fubftances. 

19.  Hence  we  thiak  every 
change  of  our  idea  in  fub- 


20. 

21. 
22. 

24. 
25- 


26—31. 

32. 

33' 

34- 


ftances,  not  to  change  the 

fpecies. 

The  caufe  of  this  abufe,  a 
fuppofition  of  nature's 
working  always  regularly. 
This  abufe  contains  two 
falfe  fuppofitions. 
Sixthly,  a  fuppofition  tkat 
words  have  a  certain  and 
evident  fignilication. 
The  ends  of  language : 
firft,  to  convey  our  ideas. 
Secondly,  to  do  it  with 
quicknefs. 

Thirdly,  therewith  to  con- 
vey the  knowledge  of 
things. 

How  men's  words  fail  in 
all  thefc. 

How  in  fubftances. 
How  in  modes  and  rela- 
tions. 
SevcRthly ,  figurative  fpeech 
alfo  an  abufe  of  language. 


CHAP.    XI. 

Of  the  remedies  of  the  foregoiag 
imperfedions  and  abufes, 

SECT. 

1 .  They  are  worth  Peeking, 

2.  Are  not  eafy. 

3.  But  yet  neceffary  to  phi> 
lofophy. 

4.  Mifufe  of  words,  the  caufe 
of  great  errours, 

^,  Obftinacy. 

6.  And  wrangling. 

7.  Inftance,  bat  and  bird, 

8.  Firft  remedy,  to  ufe  no 
word  without  an  idea. 

9.  Secondly,  to  have  diftinft 
ideas  annexed  to  them  in 
modes. 

1 0.  And  diftinft  and  conform^ 
able  in  fubftances. 

11.  Thirdly,  propriety. 

12.  Fourthly,  to  make  known 
their  meaning. 

15.  And  that  three  ways. 

14,  Firft, 
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14.  Firft,  in  fimple  idea?  by 
fynonimous  terms,  or 
fhowing. 

15.  Secondly,  in  mixed  modes 
by  definition. 

16.  Morality  capable  of  de- 
monftration. 

1 7.  Definitions  can  make  mo- 
ral difcourfes  clear. 

1 8.  And  is  the  only  way. 

19.  Thirdly,  in  fubftances,  by 
ftiowing  and  defining. 

20,  21,  Ideas  of  the  leading  qua- 


22. 


23- 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27- 


lities   of  fubftances,    arc 
belt  got  by  Ihowing. 
The  idea's  of  their  powers, 
beft  by  definition, 
A  refle<ftion  on  the  know- 
ledge of  fpirits. 
Ideas    alfo  of   fubftances 
mutt  be  conformable  to 
things. 

Not  eafy  to  be  made  fo. 
Fifthly,  by  conftancy  in 
their  fignification. 
When  the  variation  is  to 
be  explained. 


BOOK      IV, 

Of  Knowledge  and  Opinion^, 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  knowledge  in  general, 

SECT. 

I.  Our  knowledge  converfant 

about  our  ideas. 
2,"TCnowIedge  is  the  percep- 
■  tion  of   the   agreement, 
\  or  dilagreement,  of  two 
ideas.  — 

3.  This  agreement  fourfold, 

4,  Firft,  of  identity,  or  di- 
verfity. 

5.  Secondly,  relation, 

6,  Thirdly,  of  co-exiftence. 
*],  Fourthly,  of  real  exiftence. 
S.  Knowledge  adual  or  ha- 
bitual. 

9.  Habitual  knowledge,  two- 
fold. 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT, 

1.  Intuitive. 

2.  DemonftrativCo 

3.  Depends  on  proofs, 

4.  But  not  fo  eafy. 


Not    without    precedent 
doubt. 

Not  fo  clear. 

Each  ftep  muft  have  in- 
tuitive evidence. 
Hence  the  miftake  ex  praj- 
cognitis  &  pragconceiTis. 
Dcmonftration  not  limited 
to  quantity. 

Why  it  has  been  fo  thought, 
Senfitive  knowledge  of 
particular  exiftence. 
Knowledge  not  always 
clear,  where  the  ideas  are 
fo. 

CHAP.    III. 


Of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 


10—13, 
14, 


^S- 


S  E 


Firft,  no  farther  than  \vc 
have  ideas. 

Secondly,  no  farther  than 
we  can  perceive  their 
agreement  or  difagree- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  intuitive  know- 
ledge extends  itfelf  hot  to 
all  the  relations  of  all  our 
id.^as, 

4,  Fourthly^ 
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4.  Fourthly,  not  demonftra- 
tive  knowledge. 

5.  Fiithly,  fenfitivc  know- 
ledge, narrower  than  ei- 
ther. 

6.  Sixthly,  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  narrower  than 
our  ideas. 

7.  How  far  our  knowledge 
reaches. 

g.  Firft,  our  knowledge  of 
identity  and  diverfity,  as 
far  as  our  ideas. 

^.  Secondly,  of  co-cxiftence, 
a  very  little  way. 

10.  Becaufe  the  connexion  be- 
tween moft  fimple  ideas 
is  unknown. 

11.  Efpecially  of  feeondary 
qualities. 

J  2 — 14.  And  farther,  becaufe  all 
connexion  between  any 
fecondary  and  primary 
qualities  is  undifcovera- 
ble. 

1 5.  Of  repugnancy  to  co-exift, 
larger. 

16.  Of  the  co-exiftence  of 
powers,  a  very  little  way, 

17.  Of  fpirits  yet  narrower. 

2  8.  Thirdly,  of  other  relations, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  how 
far.  Morality  capable  of 
demonftration, 

5  0.  Two  things  have  made 
moral  ideas  thought  in- 
capable of  demonftration. 
Their  complcxednefs  and 
want  pf  fenfible  reprefcn- 
tations. 

ao.  Remedies  of  thofe  difficul- 
ties. 

ai.  Fourthly,  of  real  exift- 
ence;  we  have  an  intui- 
tive knowledge  of  our 
own,  demonllrative  of 
God's,  fenfitive  of  fome 
few  other  things, 

22.  Our  ignorance  great. 

zy  Firft,  fine  caufe  of  it,  want 
of  ideas,  either  fuch  as  we 
have  no  conception  of,  or 


fuGh   as  particulartf  we 
have  not. 

24.  Becaufe  of  their  remote* 
nefs,  or, 

25.  Becaufe  of  their  minutc- 
nefs. 

26.  Hence  no  fcience  of  bo- 
dies. 

•27.  Much  lefs  of  fpirits. 

28.  Secondly,  want  of  a  dif- 
coverable  connexion,  be- 
tween ideas  we  have. 

29.  Inftances. 

30.  Thirdly,  want  of  tracing 
our  ideas. 

31.  Extent  in  refpedl  of  uni- 
verfality. 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  reality  of  our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1 .  Objedion,  knowledge  plac- 
ed in  ideas,  may  be  all 
bare  vifion. 
2,  3.  Anfwer,    not    fo,    wher« 
ideas  agree  w  ith  things. 

4.  As,  firft,  all  fimple  ideas 
do. 

5.  Secondly,  all  complex  ide-* 
as,  except  of  fubftances. 

6.  Hence  the  reality  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge. 

7.  And  of  moral. 

8.  Exiftence  not  required  to 
make  it  real. 

9.  Nor  will  it  be  lefs  true, 
or  certain,  becaufe  moral 
ideas  are  of  our  own  mak» 
ing  and  naming. 

10.  Mif-naming  difturbs  not 
the  certainty  of  the  know- 
ledge. 

1 1 .  Ideas  of  fubftances  have 
their  archetypes  without 
us. 

12.  So  far  as  they  agree  with 
thefe,  fo  far  our  know- 
ledge coacernijig  them  is 
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1 3.  In  our  inquiries  about  fub- 
flances,  we  muft  confider 
ideas,  and  not  confine  our 
thoughts  to  names,  or 
fpecies  fuppofed  fet  out 
by  names. 
14,  15.  Objeclionagainlia change- 
ling being  fomething  be- 
tween man  and  beaft  an- 
fwered. 

16.  Monfters. 

17.  Words  and  fpecies. 

18.  Recapitulation. 

CHAP.     V. 

Of  truth  in  general. 
SECT. 

1.  What  truth  is. 

2.  A  right  joining,  or  fepa- 
rating  of  figns  j  i,  e.  ideas 
or  words. 

3.  Which  make  mental,   or 

verbal  propofitions. 

4.  Mental    propofitions    are 

very  hard  to  be  treated  of. 

5.  Being  nothing  but  joining, 
or  feparating  ideas,  with- 
out words. 

€.  When  mental  propofitions 
contain  real  truth,  and 
when  verbal. 

7.  Objedion  again  ft  verbal 
truth,  that  thus  it  may  be 
all  chimerical. 

8.  Anfwered,  real  truth  is 
about  ideas  agreeing  to 
things. 

5.  Falftiood  is  the  joining  of 
names,  otherwife  than 
their  ideas  agree. 

10.  General  propofitions  to  be 
treated  of  more  at  large. 

11.  Moral  and  metaphyfical 
truth. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Of  univerfal  propofitions,  their 

truth  and  certainty, 
SECT. 

I ,  Treating  of  words,  necef- 
fary  to  knowledge. 


2.  General  truths  hardly  to 
be  underftood,  but  in  ver- 
bal proportions. 

3.  Certainty  two-fold,  of 
truth,  and  of  knowledge. 

4.  No    propofition    can   ,be 

known  to  be  true,  where 
the  effence  of  each  fpecies 
mentioned,  is  not  known. 

5.  This  more  partl^ularlj- 
concern^  fubftances. 

6.  The  truth  of  few  univerfal 
propofitions  concerning 
fubilances,  is  to  be  known. 

7.  Becaufe  co-exifience  of 
ideas  in  few  cafes  is  to  be 
known. 

8,  9.  Inftance  in  gold. 
10.  As  far  as  any  fuch  co-ex- 
iftence  can  be  known,  fo 
far  univerfal  propofitions 
may  be  certain.     But  this 
will  go  but  a  little  way, 
becaufe, 
II,  12,  The  qualities,  which  make 
our  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances, depend  moftly  on 
external,  remote,  and  un- 
perceived  caufes. 
15.  Judgment  may  reach  far- 
ther, but  that  is  not  know- 
ledge. 

14.  What  is  requifite  for  our 
knowledge  of  fubftances. 

15.  Whilft  our  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances contain  not  their 
realconftitutions,  we  can 
make  but  few  general,  cer* 
tain  propofitions  concern- 
ing them. 

16.  Wherein  lies  the  general 
certainty  of  propofitions. 

CHAP.      VII. 
Of  maxims. 

SECT. 

1 ,  They  are  felf-evident. 

2,  Wherein  that  felf-evidencc 
confifts. 

3,  Self-evidence  not  peculiar 
to  jeceiyed  axioms. 

4.  Pirft, 
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4.  Firft,  as  to  identity  and 
diverfitv,  all  propofitions 
are  equally  felf-evident. 

5.  SecoiMly,  in  co-exiftence, 
we  have  few  felf-erident 
propofitions, 

6.  Thirdly,  in  othei  relations 
we  m^>  have, 

-J-.  Fourthly,  concerning  real 
exigence,  we  have  none. 
$,  Thefe  axioms  do  not  much 
influence  our  other  know- 
ledge. 
9.  Becaufe  they  are  not  the 
troths  the  firft  known. 

10.  Becaufe  on  them  the  other 
parts  of  oor  knowledge 
do  not  depend. 

fl.  What  ofe  thefe  general 
maxims  have. 

J  2.  Maxims,  if  care  be  not 
taken  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
may  prove  contradi<Slions. 

15.  Inftance  in  vacuum. 

14.  They  prove  not  the  exift- 
ence  of  things  without  us, 

15.  Their  application  danger- 
ous about  complex  ideas. 

16 — 18.  Inftance  in  man. 

19.  Little  ufe  of  thefe  maxims, 
in  proofs,  where  wc  have 
clear  and  diftind  ideas. 

20.  Theirufedangeroiis,where 
our  ideas  are  confufed. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  trifling  propofitions. 

SECT. 

I.  Some  propofitions   bring 
no  increafe  to  our  know- 
ledge. 
1,  5.  As,  firft,  identical  propofi- 
tions, 

4.  Secondly,  when  a  part  of 
any  complex  idea  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  whole. 

5.  As  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  term  defined. 

6.  Inftance,  man  and  palfry, 

7.  For  this  teaches  but  the 
fignification  of  words. 


8.  But  no  real  knowledge- 
5.  General  propofitions,  con- 
cerning   fubftance3,    arc 
often  trifling. 
JO.  And  why. 

1 1 .  Thirdly,  cfing  words  va- 
rioufly,  is  trifling  with 
them. 

12.  Marks  of  verbal  propofi- 
tions, Firft,  predication 
in  abftrad. 

13.  Secondly,  a  part  of  the 
definition,  predicated  of 
any  term. 


CHAP.    IX. 
Of  our  knowledge  of  exiftence. 

SECT.  \ 

1.  General,  certain  propofi-  ; 
tions  concern  not  exift-  < 
ence.  ; 

2.  A  threefold  knowledge  of  j 
exiftence.  / 

3 .  Ourknowledge  of  our  own  • 
exiftence,  is  intuitive. 


CHAP.    X. 
Of  the  exiftence  of  a  God. 

SECT. 

1 .  We  are  capable  of  know- 
ing  certainly  that  there  » 
a  God. 

2.  Man  knows  that  he  him- 
felf  is. 

3.  He  knows  alfo,  th^t  no- 
thing cannot  produce  a 
being,  therefore  fome- 
thing  eternal. 

4.  That  eternal  being  muft 
be  moft  powerful, 

5.  And  moft  knowing. 

6.  And  therefore  God. 

7.  Our  idea  of  a  moft  perfe^ 
being,  not  the  fole  proof 
of  a  God. 

8.  Something  from  eternity. 

9.  Two  {oris  of  beings,  co- 
gitative and  iacogitative. 
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lo,  Incogitative  being  cannot 
produce  a.  cogitative. 
l€,  12,  Therefore  there  has  beea 
an  eternal  wifdom. 

13.  Whether  material,  or  no. 

1 4.  Not  material,  firft,  becaufe 
every  particle  of  matter  is 
not  cogitative. 

^  tS*  Secondly,  one  particle 
alone  of  matter  caanot  be 
cogit2tive. 

16.  Thirdly 5,  a  fyftem  of  in- 
cogitative  matter  cannot 
be  cogitative. 

17*  Whether  in  motion  or  at 
reft. 
18,  19,  Matter  not  CO -eternal  with 
an  eternal  mind. 


CHAP.    XI. 

/'  Of  the  knowfedge  of  the  exigence 
of  other  things. 

$  E  C  T. 

1,  Is  to  be  had  only  by  fen- 
fation. 

2.  Inltance,  whitenefs  of  this 
paper. 

5.  This,  though  not  fo  cer- 
tain as  demoiiftration,  yet 
may  be  called  knowledge, 
and  proves  the  exiftence 
of  things  without  us. 

^.  Firft,  becaofe  we  cannot 
have  them  bat  by  the  in- 
lets of  the  fenfes. 

J.  Secondly,  becaufe  an  idea 
from  adual  fenfation,  and 
another  from  memory,  are 
ver'  diilincl  perceptions. 

€.  Thirdly,  p!-,afure  or  pain, 
which  acccmpaniet  adual 
fenfation, accompamc':  not 
the  returning  of  thofe 
ideas,  without  the  external 
objedsc 

7«  Fourthly,  our  fenfes  aiTift 
one  another's  teftimony  of 
tlie  exiftence  of  outward 
Jhis^s, 


8.  This  certainty  is  as  grszt 
as  our  condition  needs. 

9.  But  reaches  no  farther 
than  ad«al  fenfation, 

10.  Folly  to  expea  demoR- 
ftration  i6  every  thiag« 

11.  Paft  exiikace  is  known  bjr 

memory. 

12.  The  exiftence  of  fpiiits 
not  knowable. 

£j.  Taxticahr  pTopofiticms 
concerning  exiilence,  arc 
knowable. 

14.  And  general  prc^ofiticmt 
concerning  abftradi  ideas. 


CHAP.    XIL 

Of  the  improvemeat  of  our  kEoar- 
ledge, 

SECT. 

1.  Knowledge  is  not  &-aaHi 
maxims. 

2.  (Theocca£ori©f  th^Et^s^ 

nion,) 

3.  But  from  the  coKipariis^ 
clear  asid  diftiiid  ideas- 

4.  Dacgerous  to  build  mpast 
precarious  principles. 

5-.  This  no  certaiii  wa.y  ta 
trnth. 

6.  But  to  compare  clesr, 
complete  ideas  under  fiea- 
dy  names* 

7.  The  trae  method  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge,  IS  b^ 
confidering  our  sbftrad 
ideas. 

8.  By  which,  morality,  alfo, 
msy  be  made  clearer* 

9.  But  knowledge  of  bodia 
is  to  be  improved  caly  bf 
experience. 

10.  This  may  procure  ys  con- 
venience, not  fcience, 

EI.  We  are  fitted  for  moral 
knowledge,  and  natural 
improvements. 

12.  But  mufl  beware  of  hypo- 
thefes  and  wrong  princi- 
ples. 

13,  The 
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r  J.  The  true  ufe  of  hypothe- 
fes. 

14.  Clear  and  diftinft  ideas, 
with  fettled  names,  and 
the  finding  of  thofe,  which 
(how  their  agreement  or 
difagreement,are  the  ways 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge. 

15,  Mathematics   an  inftancc 

of  it. 


CHAP.    XIII. 

Some  other  confideratlons  concern- 
ing our  knowledge. 

SECT. 

1 .  Our  knowledge  partly  ne- 
ceffary,  partly  voluntary. 

2.  The  application  volun- 
tary ;  but  we  know  as 
things  are,  not  as  we 
pleafe. 

3.  Inftances  in  number,  and 
in  natural  religion. 


CHAP.     XIV. 
Of  judgment. 

SECT. 

1 .  Our  knowledge  being  ffiort, 

we  want  fomething  elfe. 

2.  What  ufe  to  be  made  of 
this  twilight  eftate. 

3.  Judgment  fupplies  the  want 

of  knowledge. 

4.  Judgment  is  the  prefunung 

things  to  he  fo,  without 
perceiving  it. 


CHAP.    XV. 
Of  probability. 

SECT. 

1 .  Probability  is  the  appear- 
ance of  agreement,  upon 
fallible  proofs. 

2.  It  is  to  fupply  the  want  of 
knowledge. 


3.  Being  that,  which  makes 
us  prefume  things  to  be 
true,  before  we  know  them 
to  be  fo, 

4.  The  grounds  of  probability- 

are  two ;  conformity  with 
our  own  experience,  or 
the  teftimony  of  other* 
experience. 

5.  In  this  all  the  arguments, 
pro  and  con,  ought  to  b« 
examined,  before  we  come 
to  a  judgment. 

6.  They  being  capable  of 
great  variety. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  the  de5;rees  of  afTent. 

SECT. 

1.  Our  affent  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated  by  the  grounds  of 
probability. 

2.  Thefe  cannot  be  alwayt 
actually  in  view,  and  then 
we  muft  content  ourfelves 
with  the  remembrance, 
that  we  once  faw  ground 
for  fuch  a  degree  of  affent. 

3  i  The  ill  confequence  of  this, 
if  our  former  judgment 
were  not  rightly  made. 

4.  The  right  ufe  of  it,  is 
mutual  charity  and  for- 
bearance. 

5.  Probability  is  either  of 
matter  of  fad,  or  fpecula- 
tion. 

6.  The  coDcarrent  experience 
of  all  other  men  with  ours 
produces  affurance  ap- 
proaching to  knowledge. 

7.  Unqueftionable  teftimony 
and  experience  for  the 
moil  part  produce  confi- 
dence. 

8.  Fair  teftimony,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing  indif- 
ferent, produces  alfo  con* 
iident  belief, . 

9.  Ex- 
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9.  Experience  and  teilimo- 
nies  clafliing,  infinitely 
vary  the  degrees  of  pro- 
bability. 

10.  Traditional  teftimonies, 
the  farther  removed,  the 
lefs  their  proof. 

1 1 .  Yet  hiflory  is  of  great  ufe, 

1 2.  In  ihin^c^s,  which  fenfe  can- 
not difcover,  analogy  is 
the  great  rule  of  probabi- 
lity. 

15.  One  cafe,  where  contraYy 
experience  lefTens  not  the 
tertimony. 

14,  The  bare  teftimony  of  re- 
velation is  the  higheft  cer- 
tainty. 


i^.  The  next  is  demonftratioft 
by  rtafo  ling. 

16.  To  fup(^Iy  the  narrownefs 
of  this,  we  have  nothing 
but  judgment  upon  pro- 
bable reafoning. 

17.  Intuition,   demonftration, 
^   judgment. 

18.  Confequences  of  words, 
andconfequenccs  of  ideas. 

19.  Four  forts  of  arguments : 
firft,  ad  verecundiam. 

20.  Secondly,  ad  ignorantiam. 

21.  Thirdly,  ad  hominem. 

22.  Fourthly,  ad  judicium. 

23.  Above,  contrary,  and  ac- 
cording to  reafon. 

24.  Reafon  and  faith  not  op- 
pofitc. 


CHAP.    XVII. 
Of  reafon, 

SECT. 

1.  Various  fignifications  of 
the  word  reafon. 

2.  Wherein    reafoning   con- 

fifts. 

3.  Its  four  parts. 

4.  Syllogifm,  not  the  great 
inftrument  of  reafon. 

5.  Helps  little  in  demonftra- 
tion,  lefs  in  probability. 

6.  Serves  not  to  increafe  our 
knowledge,  but  fence 
with  it. 

7.  Other  helps  fliould  be 
fought. 

8.  We  reafon  about  particu- 
lars. 

5.  Firft,   reafon  fails  us  for 
want  of  ideas. 
I    ;o.  Secondly,  becaufe  of  ob- 
I  fcure  and  imperfcft  ideas. 

/    II,  Thirdly,  for  want  of  in- 
I  termediate  ideas. 

12.  Fourthly,  becaufe  of  wrong 

principles. 

13,  Fifthly,  becaufe  of  doubt- 
•  ful  terms. 

j.     14.  Our    higheft    degree     of 
i  knowledge    is    intuitive, 

I  without  reafoning. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

Of  faith  and  reafon,  and  their  dif- 
tin(^  provinces. 

SECT. 

1.  Necefiary  to  know  their 

boundaries. 

2.  Faith  and  reafon  what,  as 
contra-diftinguiflied. 

3.  No  new  fimple  idea  can  be 
conveyed  by  traditional 
revelation. 

4.  Traditional  revelation  may 

make  us  know  propofi- 
tions,  knowable  alfo  by 
reafon,  but  not  with  the 
fame  certainty  that  reafon 
doth. 

5.  Revelation  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, ag^inft  the  clear 
evidence  of  reafon, 

6. Traditional  revelation  much 

lefs. 
7.  Things  above  reafon, 
S.  Or  notcontrar)  to  reafon, 

if  revealed,  are  mcWtcr  of 

faith. 
9.  Revelationin  matters  where 

reafon  cannot  judge,  or 

but  probably,  ought  to  be 

hearkened  to, 
h  10.  hi 
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10.  In  matters,  where  reafon 
can  afford  certain  know- 
ledge, that  is  to  be  heark- 
cncd  to. 

11.  If  the  boundaries  be  not 
fet  between  faith  and  rea- 
fon, no  enthufiafin,  or  ex- 
travagancy in  religion, 
can  be  contradidcd. 


CHAP.     XIX. 
Oi  enthufiafm. 

SECT. 

1 .  Love  of  truth  neceflary. 

2.  A  forwardnefs  to  didate, 
from  whence. 

3.  Force  of  enthufiafm, 

4.  P^eafon  and  revelation. 

5.  Rife  of  enthufiafm. 
6,  7.  Enthufiafm. 

g,  g.  Enthufiafm    miftaken    for 
keing  and  feeling. 
I  o.  Enthufiafm,  how  to  be  dif- 
covered. 

11.  Enth'ufiafm  fails  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  propofi- 
tion  is  from  God. 

12.  Firmnefs  of  perfuafion,  no 
proof  that  any  propofition 
is  from  God. 

13.  Liglit  in  the  mind,  what. 

14.  Re\  elation  mufi:  be  judged 
of  by  reafon. 

J 1^,  16.  Belief,  no  proof  of  reve- 
lation. 


CHAP.     XX. 
Of  wrong  alTent,  or  errour. 
SECT. 

i,  Caufes  of  errouc. 


2.  Firll,  want  of  proofs. 

3.  Obj.  What  fhall  become 
of  thofe  who  want  them, 
anfwered. 

4.  People  hindered  from  in- 
quiry. 

5.  Secondly,  want  of  flcill  to 
ufe  them. 

6.  Thirdly,  want  of  will  to 

ufe  them. 

7.  Fourthly,  wrong  meafures 
of  probability ;  whereof, 

8 — 10.  Firrt,  doubtful  propofiti- 
ons,  taken  for  principles. 

1 1 .  Secondly,  received  hypo^ 
thefes. 

1 2 .  Thirdly,  predominant  paf- 
fions. 

13.  The  means  of  evad.ing 
probabilities,  ift,  fuppof- 
ed  fallacy. 

14.  2dly,  fuppofed  arguments 

for  the  contrary. 

15.  What  probabilities  deter- 

mine the  alTent. 

1 6.  Where  it  is  in  our  power 
to  fufpend  it. 

17.  Fourthly,  authority. 

18.  Men  not  in  fo  many  er- 
rours,  as  is  imagined. 


CHAP.    XXI. 

Of  the  divifion  of  the  fciences. 


SECT. 

Three  forts. 
Firlt,  Phyfica. 
Secondly,  Pradica. 


Thirdly,    XrfXSHiOTiy.r;. 

This  is  the  firlt  djvifion  of 
the  object?  of  knowledge. 
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Human  Underftanding. 


BOOK    III, 


CHAR    VIL 


©/  Particles. 


Particles 
conned 
parts,  or 
whole  fen* 
tences  toge»= 
ther. 


§.  I.  T)  ESIDES  words  which  are  names 
X3  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  there  are 
a  great  many  others  that  are  made  ufe  of, 
to  %nify  the  connexion  that,  the  mind 
gives  to  ideas,  or  propofitions,  one  with  an- 
other. The  mind,  in  communicating  its 
thought  to  others,  does  not  only  need  figns  of  the  ideas 
it  has  then  before  it,  but  others  alfo,  to  fhow  or  inti- 
mate fome  particular  ad:ion  of  its  own,  at  that  time,  re- 
lating to  thofe  ideas.  This  it  does  fcveral  ways  j  as  is, 
and  is  not,  are  the  general  marks  of  the  mind,  affirming 
or  denying.  But  beiides  affirmation  or  negation,  without 
which  there  is  in  words  no  truth  or  falfnood,  the  mind 
does,  in  declaring  its  fentiments  to  others,  conne^l  not 
only  the  parts  of  proportions,  but  whole  fentences  ojne 
to  another,  with  their  feveral  relations  and  dependen- 
cies, to  make  a  coherent  difcourfe. 

§.  2.  The  words,  whereby  it  fignifies 
what  connexion  it  gives  to  the  feveral  affir- 
mations and  negations,  that  it  unites  in  one 
continued  reafoning  or  narration,  are  gene- 
rally called  particles  ;  and  it  is  in  the  right  ufe  of  thefe, 
that  more  particularly  coniifls  the  clearnefs  and  beauty 
of  a  good  ftyle.     To  think  well,  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
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In  them  con- 
fifts  the  art  of 
well-fpeak- 
ing. 
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man  has  ideas  clear  and  diftindl  in  his  thoughts,  nor 
that  he  obfervcs  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  fome 
of  them  J  but  he  muit  think  in  train,  and  obferve  the 
dependence  of  his  thoughts  and  reafonings  upon  one 
another.  And  to  exprcfs  well  fuch  methodical  and  ra- 
tional thoughts,  he  muft  have  words  to  Ihow  what  con- 
nexion, reliridlion,  diftinclion,  oppofition,  emphafis, 
Sec.  he  gives  to  each  refpe(5live  part  of  his  difcourfe. 
To  rriiflake  in  any  of  thefe,  is  to  puzzle,  inftead  of  in- 
forming his  hearer ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  thofe  words 
^vhich  are  not  truly  by  themfelves  the  names  of  any 
ideas^  are  of  fuch  conftant  and  indifpenfable  ufe  in  lan- 
guage, and  do  much  contribute  to  men's  well  exprelhng 
themfelves. 

They  (how  §'  3'  This  part  of  grammar  has  been  per- 

what relation     haps   as   m^uch   neglected,   as  fome  others- 
the  mind  over-diligently  cultivated.     It  is   eafy  for 

gives  to  Its  ir\Qn  to  write,  one  after  another,  of  cafes  and 
thouelits.  genders,  moods  and  tenfes,  gerunds  and  fu- 
pines :  in  thefe,  and  the  like,  there  has 
been  great  diligence  ufed  ;  and  particles  themfelves,  in 
fome  languages,  have  been,  with  great  fliow^  of  exadl- 
nefs,  ranked  into  their  feveral  orders.  But  though  pre- 
politions  and  corijunclions.  Sec.  are  names  well  known 
in  grammar,  and  the  particles  contained  under  them 
carefully  ranked  into  their  diftindl  fubdivifions  ;  yet  he 
who  would  fliow  the  right  ufe'  of  particles,  and  what 
lignificancy  and  force  they  have,  mufl:  take  a  little  more 
pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts,  and  obferve  nicely 
the  feveral  pofbures  of  his  mind  in  difcourling. 

§.  4.,  Neither'is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining  of  thefe 
words,  to  render  them,  as  is  ufual  in  didionaries,  by 
words  of  another  tongue  which  come  neareft  to  their 
fignification  :  for  v/hat  is  meant  by  them  is  commonly 
as  hard  to  be  underflood  in  one,  as  another  language. 
They  are  all  marks  of  fome  action,  or  intimation  of  the 
mind  ;  and  therefore  to  underfland  them  rightly,  the 
feveral  views,  pollurcs,  ftands,  turns,  limitations,  and 
exceptions,  and  feveral  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for 
which  we  have  either  none,  or.  very  deficient  names,  are 
diligently  to  be  ftudied.  Of  thefe  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety. 
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ricty,  much  exceeding  the  number  of  particles  that  moll 
languages  have  to  exprefs  them  by ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  moll  of  thefe  particles  have  di- 
vers, and  fometimes  almoft  oppolite  fignifications.  In 
the  Hebrew  tongue  there  is  a  particle  conlifbing  of  but 
oneiingle  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up,  as  I 
remember,  feventy,  1  am  fure  above  fifty  feveral  figni- 
fications. 

§.  5.  But  is  a  particle,   none   more  fa- 
miliar in  our  language  ;  and  he  that  fays  it     ^^^^     ^  ^" 
is  a  difcretive  conjundlion,  and  that  it  an- 
fwers  fed  in  Latin,  or  mats  in  French,  thinks  he  has 
fufficiently  explained  it.     But  it  feems  to  me  to  inti- 
mate feveral  relations  the  mind  gives  to  the  feveral  pro- 
poiitions  or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  mono- 
fyllable. 

-  Firft,  ''but  to  fay  no  more:"  here  it  intimates  a 
flop  of  the  mind  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  before  it 
came  quite  to  the  end  of  it. 

-Secondly,  "  I  faw  but  two  plants:"  here  it  fhows, 
that  the  mind  limits  the  fenfe  to  what  is  exprefled,  with 
a  negation  of  all  other. 

Thirdly,  ''  you  pray ;  but  it  is  not  that  God  would 
bring  you  to  the  true  religion,'* 

Fourthly,  ''  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your 
own.'*  The  firll  of  thefe  Buts  intimates  a  fuppofition 
in  the  mind  of  fomcthing  otherwife  than  it  fhould  be; 
the  latter  fhows,  that  the  mind  makes  a  diredl  oppofi- 
tion  between  that,  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,  "  all  animals  have  fenfe ;  but  a  dog  is  an 
animal:'*  here  it  fignifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter 
propofition  is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the  minor  of  a 
fy  llogifm.     . 

§.  6.  Tjo  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be 
added  a  great-  many  other  fignifications  of    buUi^"^^ 
this  particle,  if  it  were  my  bufinefs  to  exa-     touchedhere. 
mine  it  in  its  full  latitude,'  and  confider  it 
in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be  found  :  which  if  one  fhould 
do,  I  doubt,  whether  in  all  thofe  manners  it  is  made 
ufe  of,  it  would  deferve  the  title  of  difcretive,  which 
grammariaris  give  to  it.     But  I  intend  not  here  a  full 

B  2  expli- 
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explication  of  this  fort  of  figns.  The  inftances  I  have 
given  in  this  one,  may  give  occafion  to  refledl  on  their 
ufe  and  force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  contem- 
plation of  fevcral  adions  of  our  minds  in  difcourfing, 
which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  thefe 
particles  ;  fome  whereof  conftantly,  and  others  in  cer- 
tain conftrudions,  have  the  fenfe  of  a  whole  fentcnce 
contained  in  them. 


C    H    A-   P.      VIII. 
Of  Abfira^  and  Concrete  Terms* 

AM  (^  §•   !•  np' H  E  ordinary  words  of  language, 

terras  not  A    ^^id  our  common  ufe  of  them, 

predicable  would  have  given  us  tight  into  the  nature  of 
one  of  an-  ^^j-  i^eas,  if  they  had  been  but  conlidered 
why!'  "^'i^  attention.     The  mind,    as   has  been 

Ihown,  has  a  power  to  abftra(5t  its  ideas, 
and  fo  they  become  eifences,  general  eflences,  whereby 
the  forts  of  things  are  diftinguifhed.  Now  each  ab- 
ftrad:  idea  being  diftindl,  fo  that  of  any  two  the  one  can 
never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its  intuitive 
knowledge,  perceive  their  difference;  and  therefore  in 
proportions  no  two  whole  ideas  can  ever  be  affirmed  one 
of  another.  This  we  fee  in  the  common  ufe  of  language, 
which  permits  not  any  two  abftradt  words,  or  names  of 
abliradt  ideas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  For  how 
near  of  kin  foever  they  may  feem  to  be,  and  how  certain 
foevcr  it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  rational,  or  white> 
yet  every  one  at  firft  hearing  perceives  the  fallhood  of 
thefe  proportions ;  humanity  is  animality,  or  rationa- 
lity, or  whitenefs :  and  this  is  as  evident,  as  any  of  the 
mod  allowed  maxims.  All  our  affirmations  then  are 
only  inconcrete^  which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abfbrad: 
idea  to  be  another,  but  one  abftrad:  idea  to  be  joined  to 
another ;  which  abftrad  ideas,  in  fubftances,  may  be  of 
any  fort ;  in  all  the  reft,  are  little  elfc  but  of  relations  ; 

and 
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and  in  fubftances,  the  rnoft  frequent  are  of  powers ; 
V.  g.  *'  a  man  is  white/'  fignifies,  that  the  thing  that 
has  the  effence  of  a  man,  has  alfo  in  it  the  eflence  of 
whitcncfs,  which  is  nothing  but  a  power  to  produce  the 
idea  of  whitenefs  in  one,  whofe  eyes  can  difcover  ordi- 
nary objeifts  ;  or  ^*  a  man  is  rational/'  fignifies  that  the 
fame  thing  that  hath  the  elfcnce  of  a  man,  hath  alfo  in 
it  the  eifencc  of  rationality,  i.  e.  a  power  of  reafoning. 

§.  2.  This  diftincftion  of  names  ihows  us 
alfo  the  difference  of  our  ideas  :  for  if  we  T^^l^^'''^ 
obferve  them,  we  Ihall  find  that  our  fimple  of  ourideT 
ideas  have  all  abftrad:,  as  well  as  concrete 
names  ;  the  one  whereof  is  (to  fpeak  the  language  of 
grammarians)  a  fubftantive,  the  other  an  adjective;  as 
whitenefs,  white,  fweetnefs,  fweet.  The  like  alfo  holds 
in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations  ;  as  juflice,  juft ; 
equality,  equai ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  fome  of 
me  concrete  names  of  relations,  amongft  men  chiefly, 
are  fubftantives  ;  as  paternitas,  pater  ;  w  hereof  it  were 
eafy  to  render  a  reafon.  But  as  to  our  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances,  we  have  very  few  or  no  abftradl  names  at  all. 
For  though  the  fchools  have  introduced  animalitas,  hu- 
manitas,  corporietas,  and  fome  others ;  yet  they  hold  no 
proportion  with  that  infinite  number  of  names  of  fubi-^ 
fiances,  to  which  they  never  were  ridiculous  enough  to 
attempt  the  coining  of  abftrad  ones  :  and  thofe  few  that 
the  fchools  forged,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their 
fcholars,  could  never  yet  get  admittance  into  common 
ufe,  or  obtain  the  licence  of  public  approbation.  Which 
feems  to  me  at  leaft  to  intimate  the  confeflion  of  all 
mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of  the  real  efTcnces  of 
fubftances,  iince  they  have  not  names  for  fuch  ideas : 
which  no  doubt  they  would  have  had,  had  not  their 
confcioufnefs  to  themfelves  of  their  ignorance  of  them 
kept  them  from  fo  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore 
though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  diftinguifh  gold  from 
a  ftone,  and  metal  from  wood ;  yet  they  but  timoroufly 
ventured  on  fuch  terms,  as  aurietas  and  faxietas,  metal - 
lietas  and  lignietas,  or  the  like  names,  which  fhould 
pretend  to  fignify  the  real  effervces  of  thofe  fubftances, 
"whereof  they  knew  they  had  no  ideas.     And  indeed  jt 

B  3  was 
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was  only  the  do6lrine  of  fubftantial  forms,. and  the  con- 
fidence of  miflaken  pretenders  to  a  knowledge  that  they 
had  not,  which  firfl  coined,  and  then  introduced  ani- 
malitas,  and  humanitas,  .and  the  iike  ;  which  yet  went 
very  little  farther  than  their  own  fchools,  and  could  never 
get  to  be  current  amongft  uaderftanding  men.  Indeed, 
humanitas  was  a  word  familiar  amongf!:  the  Romans, 
but  in  a. far  different  lenfe,  and  flood  not  for  the  abltrad 
cfience  of  any  fubflance ;  but  was  the  abftradcd  name  of 
a  mode,  and  its  concrete  humanus,  not  homo. 


CHAP.      IX. 

Of  the  Imperfenion  of  Words, 

,„    .  §.   I.  TTVROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the 

Words  are  ^  Mr  i.       .  -^    •  r    ^ 

ufed  for  re-  1/    forcgomg  chapters,  it  is  eafy  to 

cording  and  perceive  what  impel  fedtion  there  is  in  lan- 
communicat-  guage,  and  how  the  very  nature  of  words 
thoiiXts.  makes  it  almod  unavoidable  for  many  of 
them  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their 
fignifications.  To  examine  thg  perfection  or  imperfec- 
tion of  words,  it  is  necelfary  firft  to,  confider  thei-r  ufe^ 
and  end  :  for  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  fitted  to  attain 
that,  fo  are  they  more  or  lefs  perfecl.  We  have,-  in  the 
former  part  of  this  difcourfe,  often  upon  occasion  men^ 
tioned  a  double  ufc  of  words. 

Firft,  one  for  the  recording  of  our  own  thoughts. 

Secondly,  the  other  for  the  communicating  of  our 
thoughts  to  others, 

§.  2.  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  for  the  re- 
wi"l'[lVr^ve  for  <^ording  our  own  thoughts  for  the  help  of 
recording.  oiir  own  memories,  whereby,  as  it  were,  we 
talk  :to  ourfelvesy  any  words  will  ferve  the 
turn.  For  fince  founds  arc  voluntary  and  indifferent 
figns  of  any  ideas,  a  man  rtiay  ufe  what  words  he  pleafes, 
to  llgnify  his  own  ideas  to  himfelf:  and  there  will  be 
no  impcjrfcction  in  them,  if  he  conftantly  ufc  the  fame 

fign 
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fio-n  for  the  fame  idea ;  for  then  he  cannot  fail  of  havino: 
his  meaning  iinderftood,  wherein  confills  the  right  ufe 
and  perfec^lion  of  language. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  as  to  communication  of    Communi- 
words,  that  too  has  a  double  ufe.  cation  by 

I.  Civil.  words  civil 

II.  Philofophical.  ""hiof"^"" 
Firft,  by  their  civil  ufe,  I  mean  fuch  a     P"*^'"^' 

communication  of  thoughts  and  ideis  by  words,  as  may 
ferve  for  the  upholding  common  converfation  aird  com- 
merce, about  the  ordinary  affairs  and  conveniencies  of 
civil  life,  in  the  focietics  of  men  one  amongft' another. 

Secondly,  by  the  philofophical  \\{k:.  of  words,  I  mean 
fuch  an  ufe  of  them,  as  may  ferve  to  convey  the  precife 
notions  of  things,  and  to  exprefs,  in  general'  propofi- 
tions,  certain  and  undoubted  truths,  which  the  mind 
may  reft  upon,  and  be  fatisfied  with,  in  its  fearch  after 
true  knowledge.  Thefe  two  ufes  are  very  diftincft ;  and 
a  great  deal  lefs  exacl:ncfs  will  ferve  in  the  one  than  in 
the  other,  as  we  Ihall  fee  in  what  follows. 

§.  4.  The  chief  end  of  language  in  com^,    ^^^  .^ 
munication  being  to  be  underftood,  words     fedion  of 
ferve  not  well  for  that  end,  neither  in  civil     words  is  the 
nor  philofophical  difcourfe,  when  any  word     tJoubtiulnefs 

J        ^  ^ .        .         ,       .  1       r  •  J  01  their  lieni- 

does  not  excite  m  the  hearer  the  lame  idea  fication. 
which  it  ftands  for  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker.  Now  fince  founds  have  no  natural  connex- 
ion with  our  ideas,  but  have  all  their  fignification  from 
the  arbitrary  impofition  of  men,  the  doubtfulnefs  and 
uncertainty  of  their  fignification,  which  is  the  imperfec- 
tion we  here  are  fpcaking  of,  has  its  caufe  more  in  the 
ideas  they  ftand  for,  than  in-  any  incapacity  there  is  in 
one  found  more  than  in  another,  to  lignify  any  idea :  for 
in  that  regard  they  are  all  equally  perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty 
in  the  fignification  of  fomc  more  than  other  words,  is 
the  difference  of  ideas  they  ftand  for. 

§.  5.  Words  having  naturally  no  fignifica-     ....     r 
tion,  the  idea  which  each  ftands  for  muft  be     ^j^^j^  imper- 
learned  and  retained  by  thofe  who  would     fertion. 
exchange   thoughts,    and   hold    intelligible 

B  4  dif- 
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difcourfe  with  others   in  any   language.     But  this   is 
hardelt  to  be  done,  where, 

Firfl,  the  ideas  they  fland  for  are  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  together. 

Secondly,  where  the  ideas  they  Hand  for  have  no  cer- 
tain connexion  in  nature ;  and  fo  no  fettled  ftandard, 
any  where  in  nature  exifiing,  to  rectify  and  adjufi: 
them  by. 

Thirdly,  when  the  fignification  of  the  word  is  refer- 
red to  a  ftandard,  which  ftandard  is  not  eafy  to  be 
known. 

Fourthly,  where  the  fignification  of  the  word,  and 
the  real  elTence  of  the  thing,  are  net  exactly  the  fame. 

Thefe  are  difficulties  that  attend  the  fignification  of 
feveral  words  that  are  intelligible.  Thofe  which  are 
not  intelligible  at  all,  fuch  as  names  ftanding  for  any 
iimple  ideas,  which  another  has  not  organs  or  faculties 
to  attain  ;  as  the  names  of  colours  to  a  blind  man,  or 
founds  to  a  deaf  man  ;  need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  we  Ihall  find  an  imperfection  in 
words,  which  I  fliall  more  at  large  explain,  in  their 
particular  application  to  our  feveral  forts  of  ideas  :  for 
if  we  examine  them,  we  iliall  find  that  the  names  of 
mixed  modes  are  moil  liable  to  doubtfulnefs  and  im- 
perfeclion,  for  the  two  firfl  of  thefe  reafons ;  and  the 
names  of  fubflances  chiefly  for  the  two  latter. 
The  names  §•  6.  Firfl  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are 

ofmixed  many  of  them  liable  to  great  uncertainty 

"it^'v^^l'     ""^^  obfcurity  in  their  fignification. 
becaufethe  I-  Becaufe  of  thatgreat  compofition  thefe 

ideas  they  complex  ideas  are  often  made  up  of.  To 
ftand for  are      make  Vvords  ferviceable  to  the  end  of  com- 

10  complex.  •        •         •     •  ^^         .       ,        ,  r  •  1  ^ 

^  munication,  it  is  neceifary  (as  has  been  faidj 

that  they  excite  in  the  hearer  exaclly  the  fame  idea  they 
ftand  for  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeakcr.  Without  this, 
men  fill  one  another's  heads  with  noife  and  founds ;  but 
convey  not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not  before 
one  another  their  ideas,  which  is  the  end  of  difcourfe 
and  language.  But  when  a  word  fi:ands  for  a  very  com- 
plex idea  that  is  compounded  and  decompounded,  it  is 
not  eafy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that  idea  fo  exactly, 

as 
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as  to  make  the  name  in  comm.on  ufe  fband  for  the  -fame 
-precife  idea,  without  any  the  leail  variation.  Menc^  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  men's  nam.es  of  very  compound 
ideas,  fuch  as  for  the  m.ofl  ?part  are  moral  words,  have 
fcldom,  in  two  dliferent  men,  the  -fame  precife  fignifi- 
cation  ;  lincc  one  man's  complex  idea  fcldofn  agrees 
w  ith  another's,  and  often  diifers  from  his  own,  from 
that  which  he  had  yefterday,  or  will  have  to-morrow. 

§.  7.  11.  Becaufe  the  names  of  Tnixed  g^^  ^^^j 
modes,  for  the  moft  part,  want  ftandards  in  becaufe  they 
nature,  whereby  men  may  re(ftify  and  adjuft  have  no  ftan- 
their  fignifications  ;  therefore  they  are  veiy  ^^^^^ 
various  and  doubtful.  They  are  affemblages  of  ideas 
put  together  at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind,  purfuing  its 
own  ends  ot  difcourfe,  and  fuited  to  its  own  notions ; 
whereby  it  defigns  not  to  copy  anything  really  exifbing, 
but  to  denominate  and  rank  things,  as  they  come  to 
agree  with  thofe  archetypes  or  forms  it  has  made.  He 
that  firft  brought  the  word  fham,  or  w  heedle,  or  banter, 
in  ufe,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  thofe  ideas  he 
rnade  it  ftand  for :  and  as  it  is  with  any  new  names  of 
modes,  that  are  now  brought  into  any  language ;  fo  it 
was  w^ith  the  old  ones,  when  they  -were  firft  made  ii-fe 
of.  Names  therefore  that  Hand  for  collediions  of  ideas 
which  the  mind  makes  at  pleafure,  muft  needs  be  of 
doubtful  fignification,  when  fuch  colle<5tions  are  no 
where  to  be  found  conftantly  united  in  nature,  nor  any 
patterns  to  be  Ihown  whereby  men  may  adjuft  them. 
What  the  word  murder,  or  facrilege,  &c.  lignifies,  can 
never  be  known  from  things  themfelves :  there  be  many 
of  the  parts  of  thofe  complex  ideas,  which  are  not  vifi- 
bie  in  the  adlion  itfelf ;  the  intention  of  the  mind,  or 
the  relation  of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part  of  mur- 
der or  facrilege,  have  no  necefTary  connexion  with  the 
outward  and  vifible  adion  of  him  that  commits  either  : 
and  the  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun,  with  which  the 
murder  is  committed,  and  is  all  the  action  that  perhaps 
is  vifible,  has  no  natural  connexion  with  thofe  other 
ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one,  named  murder. 
They  have  their  union  and  combination  only  from  the 
underitanding,  which  unites  them  uixier  one  name :  but 

uniting 
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uniting  them  without  any  rule  or  pattern,  it  cannot  be 
but  that  the  lignifieation  of  the  name  that  ilands  for  fuch 
voluntary  colledions  fliould  be  often  various  in  the 
minds  of  different  men,  who  have  fcarce  any  Handing 
rule  to  regulate  themfelves  and  their  notions  by,  in  fuch 
arbitrary  ideas. 

§.  8.  It  is  true,  common  ufe,  that  is  the  rule 
Propriety  not  of  propriety,  may  be  fuppofed  here  to  afford 
a  fufficicnt  fomeaid,to  fettle  the  iignification  of  language; 
'^"^^?*  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in  fome  mea- 

fure  it  does.  Common  ufe  regulates  the  meaning  of  words 
pretty  well  for  common  converfation  ;  but  no-body  hav- 
ing an  authority  to  eflablilh  the  precife  Iignification  of 
words,  nor  determined  to  what  ideas  any  one  fliall  annex 
them,  common  ufe  is  not  fufhcient  to  adjuft  them  to 
philofophical  difcourfes  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  name  of 
any  very  complex  idea  (to  fay  nothing  of  others)  which 
in  common  ufe  has  not  a  great  latitude,  and  which  keep- 
ing within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  may  not  be  made 
the  fign  of  far  different  ideas.  Befides,  the  rule  and 
meafure  of  propriety  itfelf  being  no  where  eflabliflied,  it 
is  often  matter  of  difpute  whether  this  or  that  way  of 
uiing  a  word  be  propriety  of  fpeech  or  no.  From  ail 
which  it  is  evident,  that  the  names  of  fuch  kind  of  very 
complex  ideas  are  naturally  liable  to  this  imperfedlion, 
to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignification  ;  and  even 
in  men  that  have  a  mind  to  underftand  one  another,  do 
not  always  ftand  for  the  fame  idea  in  fpeaker  and  hearer. 
Though  the  names  glory  and  gratitude  be  the  fame  in 
every  man's  mouth  through  a  whole  country,  yet  the 
complex  colledivc  idea,  which  every  one  thinks  on,  or 
intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently  very  different  in 
men  uling  the  fame  language. 

rpt.         ^f  §•  9'  The  way  a4fo  wherein  the  names  of 

1  he  way  ot  -       i  j  ^  1  •        •  1      1  ^      ^ 

leammg  mixed  modeS  are  ordinarily  learned,  does 

thefe  names  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  doubtfulncfs  of 
contributes  their  fignification.  For  if  we  will  obferve 
doubtfulncfs.  ^^^^  children  learn  languages,  we  fliall  find 
that  to  make  them  underhand  what  the 
names  of  fimple  ideas,  or  fubftances,  ftand  for,  people 
ordinarily  fliow  th^m  the  thing,  whereof  they  would 

have 
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have  them  have  the  idea;  and  then  repeat  to  them  the 
name  that  ilands  for  it,  as  white,  fweet,  milk,  fugar, 
cat,  dog.  But  as  for  mixed  modes,  efpecially  the  moft 
material  of  them,  moral  words,  the  founds  are  ufually 
learned  firfl;  and  then  to  know  what  complex  ideas 
they  ftand  for,  they  are  either  beholden  to  the  explica- 
tion of  others,  or  (which  happens  for  the  mofb  part)  are 
left  to  their  own  olDfervation  and  induitry ;  which  being 
little  laid  out  in  the  fearch  of  the  true  and  precife  mean- 
ing of  names,  thefe  moral  words  are  in  mofl:  men's 
mouths  little  more  than  bare  founds ;  or  when  they  have 
any,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  but  a  very  loofe  and  unde- 
termined, and  confequently  obfcure  and  confufed  ligni- 
fication.  /  And  even  thofe  themfelves,  who  have  with 
more  attention  fettled  their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid 
the  inconvenience,  to  have  them  ftand  for  complex 
ideas,  different  from  thofe  which  other,  even  intelligent 
and  ftudious  men,  make  them  the  figns  of.  Where  Ihali 
one  find  any,  either  controveriial  debate,  or  familiar 
difcourfe,  concerning  honour,  faith,  grace,  religion, 
church,  &c.  wherein  it  is  not  eafy  to  obferve  the  diffe- 
rent notions  men  have  of  them  ?  which  is  nothing  but 
this,  that  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  fignification  of  thofe 
w^ords,  nor  have  in  their  minds  the  fame  complex  ideas 
which  they  make  them  ftand  for  :  and  fo  all  the  contefts 
that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the  meaning  of 
a  found.  And  hence  we  fee,  that  in  the  interpretation 
of  laws,  whether  divine  or  human,  there  is  no  end; 
comments  beget  comments,  and  explications  make  new 
-matter  for  explications  ;  and  of  limiting,  diftinguifhing, 
varying  the  fignification  of  thefe  moral  words,  there  is 
no  end.  Thefe -ideas  of  men's  making  are,  by  men  Itill 
having  the  fame  power,  multiplied  in  infinitum.  Many 
a  man  who  was  pretty  well  fatisfied  of  the  meaning  of  a 
text  of  fcripture,  or  claufe  in  the  code  at  firft  reading, 
has  by  confulting  commentators  quite  loft  the  fenfe  of 
it,  and  by  thefe  elucidations  given  rife  or  increafe  to  his 
doubts,  and  drawn  obfcurity  upon  the  place.  I  fay  not 
this,  that  I  think  commentaries  needlefs ;  but  to  fhow 
how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed  modes  naturally  are, 
<even  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  had  both  the  intention 

and 
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and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  as  clearly  as  language  was 

capable  to  exprefs  their  thoughts. 

T,  §.   10.  What  obfcurity  this  has  unavoid- 

Hence  ana-  ,  ;     ,  ,  1  •  •  c  ^ 

voidable  ob-     ably  brought  upon  the  writings  01  men,  who 

fcorityinan-     have   lived   in   remote   ages    and  different 

cient  au-  countries,  it  will  be  needlefs  to  take  notice  ; 

^^''  lince  the  numerous  volumes  of  learned  men, 

employing  their  thoughts  that  way,  are  proofs  more 
than  enough  to  (how  what  attention,  lludy,  fagacity,  and 
reafoning  are  required,  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of 
ancient  authors.  But  there  being  no  writings  we  have 
any  great  concernment  to  be  very  folicitous  about  the 
meaning  of,  but  thofe  that  (pontain  either  truths  we  are 
required  to  believe,  or  laws  we  are  to  obey^  and  draw 
inconveniencies  on  us  when  we  miftake  or  tranfgrefs; 
we  may  be  lefs  anxious  about  the  fenfe  of  other  authors  ; 
who  writing  but  their  own  opinions,  we  are  under  no 
greater  necelTity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours. 
Our  good  or  evil  depending  not  on  their  decrees,  we 
may  fafely  be  ignorant  of  their  notions  :  and  therefore, 
in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not  ufe  their  words 
with  a  due  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity,  wt  may  lay  them 
aiide,  and,  without  any  injury  done  them,  refolve  thus 
with  ourfelves, 

**  Si  non  vis  intelligi,  debes  negligi.*' 
Karnes  of  §•   II-  If  ^^^  fignification  of  the  names 

fubftances  of  of  mixed  modes  are  uncertain,  becaufe  there 
doubtful  fig-     be  no  real  ftandards  exifliing  in  nature,  to 

cation.  which  thofe  ideas  are  referred,  and  by  which 
they  may  be  adjufted  ;  the  names  of  fubftances  are  of  a 
doubtful  fignification,  for  a  contrary  reafon,  viz.  becaufe 
the  ideas  they  ftand  for  are  fuppofed  conformable  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  to  ftandards  made  by 
nature.  In  our  ideas  of  fubftances  we  have  not  the 
liberty,  as  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame  what  combinations 
we  think  fir,  to  be  the  charaderiftical  notes  to  rank  and 
denominate  things  by.  In  thefe  we  muft  follow  nature, 
fuit  our  complex  ideas  to  real  exiftences,  and  regulate 
the  fignification  of  their  names  by  the  things  themfelves, 
if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  figns  of  them,  and  ftand 
for  them.    Here,  it  is  true,  we  have  patterns  to  follow ; 

but 
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but  patterns  that  will  make  the  fignification  of  their 
names  very  uncertain :  for  names  muft  be  of  a  very  un- 
fteady  and  various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they  ftand  for 
be  referred  to  ftandards  without  us,  that  either  cannot 
be  known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but  imperfectly  and 
uncertainly. 

§.   12.  The  names  of  fubflances  have,  as 
has  been  ihown,  a  double  reference  in  their    f^^ft^c^ 

ordinary  ufe.  referred, 

Firft,  fometimes  they  are  made  to  ftand     i.  To  real 
for,  and  fo  their  fignification  is  fuppofed  to     effences^t 
agree  to,  the  real   conftitution   of  things,     ^novra. 
from  which  all  their  properties  flow,  and 
in  which  they  all  centre.     But  this  real  conftitution,  or 
(as  it  is  apt  to  be  called)  eftence,  being  utterly  unknown 
to  us,  any  found  that  is  put  to  ftand  for  it,  muft  be  very 
uncertain  in  its  application ;  and  it  will  be  impofliblc 
to  know  what  things  are,  or  ought  to  be  called  an  horfe, 
or  anatomy,  when  thofe  words  are  put  for  real  eflences, 
that  we  have  no  ideas  of  at  all.     And  therefore,  in  this 
fuppofition,  the  names  of  fubftances  being  referred  to 
ftandards  that  cannot  be  known,  their  fignifications  caa 
never  be  adjufted  and  eftabliftied  by  thole  ftandards. 

§.   13.  Secondly,  the  fimple  ideas  that  are     ^^  -^^  z^^x^ 
found  to  co-exift  in  fubftances  being  that     iiJing  quali- 
which  their  names  immediately  fignify,  thefe,     ties,  which 
as  united  in  the  feveral  forts  of  things,  are     ^^eknowa 
the  proper  ftandards  to  which  their  names     feail,^^* 
are  referred,  and  by  which  their  fignifica- 
tions may  be  beft  redified.     But  neither  will  thefe  ar- 
chetypes fo  well  ferve  to  this  purpofe,  as  ta  leave  thefe 
names  without  very  various  and  uncertain  fignifications. 
Becaufe  thefe  fimple  ideas  that  co-exift,  and  are  united 
in  the  fame  fubjed:,  being  very  numerous,  and  having 
all  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex  fpecifick  idea, 
which  the  fpecifick  name  is  to  ftand  for;  men,  though 
the)^  propofe  to  themfelves  the  very  fame  fubjed:  to  con« 
fider,  yet  frame  very  different  ideas  about  it  j  and  fo 
the  name  they  ufe  for  it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in 
feveral  men,  very  different  fignifications.     The  fimple 
qualities  which  make  up  the  complex  ideas  being  moft 

of 
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of  them  powers,  in  relation  to  changes,  which  they  are 
apt  to  make  in,  or  receive  from  other  bodies,  are  aimoft 
infinite.  He  that  fhall  but  obferve  what  a  great  variety 
of  alterations  any  one  of  the  bafer  metals  is  apt  to  receive 
from  the  difterent  application  only  of  fire ;  and  how 
much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any  of  them  will  re- 
ceive in  the  hands  of  a  chymift,  by  the  application  of 
other  bodies ;  will  not  think  it  fi:range  that  I  count  the 
properties  of  any  fort  of  bodies  not  eafy  to  be  colle6led> 
and  completely  known  by  the  ways  of  inquiry,  which- 
our  faculties  are  capable  of.  They  being  therefore  at 
leafl  fo  many,  that  no  man  can  know  the  precife  and 
definite  number,  they  are  differently  difcovered  by  dif- 
ferent men,  according  to  their  various  fkill,  attention, 
and  ways  of  handling ;  who  therefore  cannot  choofe  but 
have  different  ideas  of  the  fame  fubftance,  and  therefore 
make  the  fignification  of  its  common  name  very  various 
and  uncertain.  For  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances 
being  made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones  as  are  fuppofed  to 
co-exill  in  nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his 
complex  idea  thofe  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  united 
together.  For  though  in  the  fubftance  of  gold  one  fa- 
tisfies  himfelf  with  colour  and  weight,  yet  another  thinks 
folubility  in  aq.  regia  as  neceflary  to  be  joined  with  that 
colour  in  his  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one  does  its  fufibility  ; 
folubility  in  aq.  regia  being  a  quality  as  conftantly 
joined  with  its  colour  and  weight,  as  fufibility,  or  any 
other;  others  put  in  its  dudility  or  fixednefs,  &c.  as 
they  have  been  taught  by  tradition  or  experience.  Who 
of  all  thefe  has  efi:ablii]ied  the  right  fignification  of  the 
word  gold?  or  who  fiiall  be  the  judge  to  determine? 
Each  has  its  fi:andard  in  nature,  which  he  appeals  to, 
and  with  reafon  thinks  he  has  the  fame  right  to 
put  into  his  complex  idea,  fignified  by  the  word  gold,, 
thofe  qualities  which  upon  trial  he  has  found  united  ;  as 
another,  who  has  not  fo  well  examined,  has  to  leave 
them  out ;  or  a  third,  who  has  made  other  trials,  has  to 
put  in  others.  For  the  union  in  nature  of  thefe  quali- 
ties being  the  true  ground  of  their  union  in  one.  com- 
plex idea,  who  can  fay,  one  of  them  has  more  reafon  to 
be  put  in,  or  left  out,  than  another  ?  From  hence  it  will 

.  always 
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always  unavoidably  follow,  that  the  complex  ideas  of 
fubftanccs,  in  men  ufing  the  fame  name  for  them,  will 
be  very  various ;  and  fo  the  fignifications  of  thofe  names 
very  uncertain. 

§.   14.   Befides,  there  is  fcarce  any  parti-     ^.Toco-ex- 
cular  thing  exifling,  which,  in  fome  of  its     ifiingquali- 
iimple  ideas,  does  not  communicate  with  a     ties  which 
greater,  and  in  others  a  Icfs  number  of  par-     ^^  known 
ticular  beings  :  who  fhall  determine  in  this     feau^^^"^" 
cafe  which  are  thofe  that  are  to  make  up 
the  precife  collection  that  is  to  be  lignified  by  the  fpe- 
cifick  name;  or  can  with  any  jufl:  authority  prefcribe, 
which  obvious  or  common  qualities  are  to  be  left  out ; 
or  which  more  fecret,  or  more  particular,  are  to  be  put 
into  the  lignification  of  the  name  of  any  fubftance  ?  All 
which  together  feldom  or  never  fail  to  produce  that  va- 
rious and  doubtful  fignification  in  the  names  of  fub- 
ftanccs,  which  caufes  fuch  uncertainty,  difputes,  or  mif- 
takes,  when  w^e  come  to  a  philofophical  ufe  of  them. 

§.   15.  It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  . 

converfation,    the   general    names   of  fub-     j  '^erfeftion 
ftances,  regulated  in  their  ordinary  lignifi-     they  may 
cation  by  fome  obvious  qualities,  (as  by  the     ferve  ford- 
{hape  and  figure  in  things  of  known  feminal     ^^\*i^"^  "^-^ 
propagation,   and  in  other  fubfl?ances,  for     lofophical 
the  mod  part  by  colour,  joined  with  fome     ufe. 
other  feniible  qualities)  do  well  enough  to 
defign  the  things  men  would  be  underllood  to  fpeak  of: 
and  fo  they  ufually  conceive  vvell  enough  the  fubftances 
meant  by  the  word  gold,  or  apple,  to  diflinguilli  the 
one  from  the  other.     But  in  philofophical  inquiries  and 
debates,  where  general  truths  are  to  be  cftabliilied,  and 
confequences  drawn  from  poiitions  laid  down ;  ther.e 
the  precife  fignification  of  the  names  of  fub  fiances  will 
be  found,  not  only  not  to  be  well  eflabliflied,  but  alfo 
very  hard  to  be  fo.     For  example,  he  that  fliall  make 
malleablenefs,  or  a  certain  degree  of  fixednefs,  a  part  of 
his  complex  idea  of  gold,  may  make  proportions  con- 
cerning gold,  and  draw  confequences  from  them,  that 
will  truly  and  clearly  follow  from  gold,  taken  in  fuch  a 
fignification  :  but  yet  fuch  as  another  man  can  never  be 
1  forced 
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Forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convinced  of  their  truth,  wha 
makes  not  malleablenef^,  or  the  fame  degree  of  fixed- 
nefs,  part  of  that  complex  idea,  that  the  name  gold,  in 
his  ufe  of  it,  ftands  for. 

§.  16.  This  is  a  natural,  and  almoft  una- 
1"^"/^*  voidable    imperfedion    in    almoll    all    the 

names  of  fubltances,  in  all  languages  what- 
foever  which  men  M^ill  eafily  find,  when  once  palling 
from  confufed  or  loofe  notions,  they  come  to  more  ftridt 
and  clofc  inquiries.  For  then  they  will  be  convinced 
how  doubtful  and  obfcure  thofe  words  are  in  their  ^x'g- 
nification,  which  in  ordinary  ufe  appeared  very  clear 
and  determined.  I  was  once  in  a  meetino;  of  verv 
learned  and  ingenious  phyficians,  where  by  chance  there 
arofe  a  queflion,  whether  any  liquor  paiTed  through  the 
filaments  of  the  nerves.  The  debate  having  been  ma- 
naged a  good  while,  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both 
fides,  I  (who  had  been  ufed  to  fiifpecl,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  difputes  were  more  about  the  fignification  of 
words  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception  of  things/ 
defired,  that  before  they  went  any  farther  on  in  this  dif- 
pute,  they  would  firfi:  examine,  and  efiablifn  amongll 
them,  what  the  word  liquor  fignified.  They  at  firfl: 
were  a  little  furprifed  at  the  propoial ;  and  had  they 
been  perfons  lefs  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  ha\'e 
taken  it  for  a  very  frivolous  or  extravagant  one :  fince 
there  was  no  one  there  that  thought  not  himfelf  to  un- 
derfland  very  perfeclly  what  the  word  liquor  flood  for ; 
which  I  think  too  none  of  the  mofi  perplexed  names  of 
fubfiances.  However,  they  were  pleafed  to  comply 
with  my  motion,  and  upon  examination  found,  that  the 
fignification  of  that  word  was  not  fo  fettled  and  certain 
as  they  had  all  imagined ;  but  that  each  of  them  made 
it  a  fign  of  a  different  complex  idea.  This  made  them 
perceive  that  the  main  of  their  difpute  was  about  the 
Signification  of  that  term ;  and  that  they  differed  very 
little  in  their  opinions,  concerning  fome  fluid  and  fiab- 
tile  matter,  paffmg  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves  ; 
though  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  agree  whether  it  was  to  be 
called  liquor  or  no,  a  thing  which,  when  confidered,  they 
thought  it  not  worth  the  contending  about. 

4  §•  17- 
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§.  17.  How  much  this  is  the  cafe,  in  the  in{^.nce, 
greateil  part  of  difputes  that  men  are  en-  gold, 
gaged  fo  hotly  in,  I  fnall  perhaps  have  an 
occafion  in  another  place  to  take  notice.  Let  us  only 
here  confider  a  little  more  exadtly  the  fore-mentioned 
inllance  of  the  word  gold,  and  we  fnall  fee  ho^v  hard  it 
is  precifely  to  determine  its  iignification.  I  thinly  all 
agree  to  make  it  (land  for  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow 
fliining  colour  ;  which  being  the  idea  to  which  children 
have  annexed  that  name,  the  fliining  yellow  part  of  a 
peacock's  tail  is  properly  to  them  gold.  Others  find- 
ing fuiibility  joined  with  that  yellow  colour  in  certain 
parcels  of  matter,  make  of  that  combination  a  complex 
idea,  to  which  they  give  the  name  gold  to  denote  a  fort 
of  fubftances  ;  and  fo  exclude  from  being  gold  all  fuch 
yellow  fliining  bodies,  as  by  hre  will  be  reduced  to 
afhes ;  and  admit  to  be  of  that  fpccies,  or  to  be  com- 
prehended under  that  name  gold,  only  fuch  fubftanccs 
as  having  that. fliining  yellow  colour  will  by  fire  be  re- 
duced to  fufion,  and  not  to  aflies.  Another  by  the  fame 
reafon  adds  the  weight,  which  being  a  quality,  as  ftraitly 
joined  with  that  colour,  as  its  fufibility,  he  thinks  has 
the  fame  reafon  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  lig- 
nified  by  its  name :  and  therefore  the  other  made  up  of 
body,  of  fuch  a  colour  and  fufibility,  to  he  imperfcd: ; 
and  fo  on  of  all  the  reft  :  wherein  np  one  can  fnow  a 
reafon  why  fome  of  the  infeparable  qualities,  that  are 
always  united  in  nature,  ihould  be  put  mto  the  nominal 
eflence,  and  others  left  out :  or  why  the  word  gold,  fig- 
rdfying  that  fort  of  body  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made 
of,  fhould  determine  that  fort  rather  by  its  colour, 
weight,  and  fufibility,  than  by  its  colour,  weight,  and 
folubility  in  aq.  regia :  lince  the  diifolving  it  by  that 
liquor  is  as  infeparable  from  it  as  the  fulion  by  fire  ; 
and  they  are  both  of  them  nothing  but  the  relation  which 
that  fubftance  has  to  two  other  bodies,  which  have  a 
power  to  operate  differently  upon  it.  For  by  what  right 
is  it  that  fufibility  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  effence  lig- 
nified  by  the  word  gold,  and  folubility  but  a  property 
of  it?  or  why  is  its  colour  part  of  the  elTence,  and  its 
malleablenefs  but  a  property?  That  which  I  mean  is 

Vol.  II.  C'  this. 
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this.  That  thcfc  being  all  but  properties  depending  on 
its  real  conftitution,  and  nothing  but  powers,  either 
a(5l:ive  or  palTivc,  in  reference  to  other  bodies  :  no  one 
has  authority  to  determine  the  fignification  of  the  word 
gold  (as  referred  to  fuch  a  body  exifting  in  nature) 
more  to  one  colledlion  of  ideas  to  be  found  in  that  body 
than  to  another  :  whereby  the  fignification  of  that  name 
mull  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain  ;  lince,  as  has  been 
faid,  feveral  people  obferve  feveral  properties  in  the 
ianie  fubftance  ;  and,  I  think,  1  may  fay  no-body  at  all. 
And  therefore  we  have  but  very  imperfed:  defcriptions 
of  things,  and  \^  ords  have  very  uncertain  fignifications. 

Thcnamesof  f'  '^'  fj^^  "^'^^^  ^^'  been  faid,  it  IS 
fimple  ideas  ealy  to  oblerve  what  has  been  before  re- 
the  leaft  marked,    viz.    That   the   names   of  fimpIe 

doubttnl.  j^j^^3  ^j-g^  of  all  others,  the  leaft  liable  to 

miftakes,  and  that  for  thefe  reafons.  Firft,  becaufe  the 
ideas  they  ftand  for,  being  each  but  one  fingle  percep- 
tion, are  much  ealier  got,  and  more  clearly  retained, 
than  the  more  complex  ones,  and  therefore  are  not  lia- 
ble to  the  uncertainty  which  ufually  attends  thofe  com- 
pounded ones  of  fubftances  and  mixed  modes,  in  which 
the  precife  number  of  fiiPipIe  ideas,  that  make  them  up, 
are  not  eafily  agreed,  and  fo  readily  kept  in  the  mind. 
And  fecondly,  becaufe  they  are  never  referred  to  any 
other  efierice,  but  barely  that  perception  they  imme- 
diately iignify :  which  reference  is  that  which  renders 
the  fignification  of  the  names  of  fubftances  naturally  fo 
perplexed,  and  gives  occafton  to  fo  many  difputes.  Men 
that  do  not  perverfely  ufe  their  words,  or  on  purpofe 
fet  themfelves  to  cavil,  feldom  miftake  in  any  language, 
which  they  are  acquainted  with,  the  ufe  and  fignifica- 
tion of  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  :  white  and  fweet,  yel- 
low and  bitter,  carry  a  very  obvious  meaning  with  them, 
which  every  one  prccifely  comprehends,  or  eafily  per- 
ceives he  is.  ignorant  of,  and  feeks  to  be  informed.  But 
w-hat  precife  collection  of  fimple  ideas  modefty  or  fru- 
gality ftand  for  in  another's  ufe,  is  not  fo  certainly 
known.  And  however  we  are  apt  to  think  wc  well 
enough  know  what  is  meant  by  gold  or  iron ;  yet  the 
precife  complex  idea,  others  jnake  them  the  figns  of, 

•    is 
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is  not  fo  certain :  and  I  believe  it  is  very  feldom  that, 
in  fpeaker  and  hearer,  they  fland  for  exadlly  the  fame 
coUedlion.  Which  mud  needs  produce  miftakes  and 
difputes,  when  they  are  made  ufe  of  in  difcourfes, 
wherein  nnen  have  to  do  with  univerfal  propofitions, 
and  would  fettle  in  their  minds  univerfal  truths,  and 
confider  the  confequences  that  follow  from  them. 

§.   19.  By  the  fame  rule,  the  names  of 
fimple  modes  are,  next  to  thofe  of  fimple     4""^  ""V^^  \^ 
ideas,  leaft  liable  to  doubt  and  uncertamty,     modes. 
efpecially  thofe  of  figure  and   number,  of 
which  men  have  fo  clear  and  diftind:  ideas.     Who  ever, 
that  had  a  mind  to  underfland  them,  mJftook  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  feven,  or  a  triangle  ?  And  in  general 
the  leaft  compounded  ideas  in  every  kind  have  the  leaft 
dubious  names. 

§.  20.  Mixed  modes  therefore,  that  are    The  mod 
made  up  but  of  a  few  and  obvious  fimple    doabifol  are 
ideas,  have  ufually  names  of  no  very  uncer-     ^^^  "^"^^^  ^^ 
tain  lignification.     But  the  names  ot  mixed     pounded 
modes,  which  comprehend  a.  great  number     mixed  modea 
of  fimple  ideas,  are  commonly  of  a  very     ^^  ^"b* 
doubtful  and  undetermined  meaning,  as  has       ^"^^^* 
been  fhown.     The  names  of  fubftances,  being  annexed 
to  ideas  that  are  neither  the  real  efi^ences  nor  exadl  re- 
prefentations  of  the  patterns  they  are  referred  to,  are 
liable  yet  to  greater  imperfection  and  uncertainty,  ef- 
pecially when  we  come  to  a  philofophical  ufe  of  them. 

§.21.  The  great  diforder  that  happens  why  this  im- 
in  our  names  of  fubftances,  proceeding  for  perfeaion 
the  moft  part  from  our  want  of  knowledge,  charged  upon 
and  inability  to  penetrate  into  their  real  ^^^^^* 
conftitutions,  it  may  probably  be  wondered,  why  I  charge 
this  as  an  imperfection  rather  upon  our  words  than  un- 
derftandings.  This  exception  has  fo  much  appearance 
of  juftice,  that  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  a  reafoi> 
why  I  have  followed  this  method.  I  muft  confefs  then, 
that  when  I  firft  began  this  difcourfe  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not  the  leaft  thought 
that  any  confideration  of  words  was  at  all  necelfary  to  it. 
But  when  having  pafiTed  over  the  original  and  compofi- 

Q  2  tion 
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tion  of  our  ideas,  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and 
certainty  of  our  knowledge,  1  found  it  had  fo  near  a  con- 
nexion with  words,  that,  unlefs  their  force  and  manner 
of  fignification  were  firft  well  obferved,  there  could  be 
very  little  faid  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  know^- 
ledge ;  which  being  converfant  about  truth,  had  con- 
ftantly  to  do  with  proportions.  And  though  it  termi- 
nated'in  things,  yet  it  was  for  the  moft  part  fo  much  by 
the  intervention  of  words,  that  they  feemed  fcarce  fcpa- 
rable  from  our  general  knowledge.  At  leaft  they  inter- 
pofe  themlelves  fo  much  between  our  underftandings 
and  the  truth  which  it  would  contemplate  and  appre- 
hend, that  like  the  medium  through  which  vifible  ob- 
jects pafs,  their  obfcurity  and  diforder  do  not  feldom 
cad  a  mift  before  pur  eyes,  and  impofe  upon  our  un- 
derftandings. If  W'C  confider,  in  the  fallacies  men  put 
upon  themfelves  as  well  as  others,  and  the  miflakes  in 
men's  difputes  and  notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing 
to  words,  and  their  uncertain  or  mifta-ken  iignifications, 
"^ve  fliall  have  rcafon  to  think  this  no  fmall  obftacle  in 
the  way  to  knowledge ;  which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the 
more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,  becaufe  it  has  been  ^o 
far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  inconvenience,  that 
the  arts  of  improving  it  have  been  made  the  bufinefs  of 
men's  ftudy ;  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  learning 
and  fubtilty,  as  we  Ihall  fee  in  the  following  chapter. 
But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  were  the  imperfedtions 
of  language,  as  the  inftrument  of  knowledge,  more 
thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  controverfies 
that  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  worM,  would  of  them- 
felves ceafc ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does. 

This  mould      ,^'  ^7  ^^^^f  f^^'  ^^""^  ^Y  %i^ifi^^^^^^ 

^eaclrusmo-  ^^  words  m  all  languages  dependmg  very 
deration,  in  much  OH  the  thoughts,  notions,  and  ideas 
impofing  our  ^f  him  that  ufes  them,  muft  unavoidably  be 
old  authors.  ^^  great  uncertamty  to  men  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage and  country.  This  is  fo  evident  ia 
the  Greek  authors,  that  he  that  fliall  perufe  their  writings 
will  find  in  almofl  everyone  of  them  a  diftindl:  language, 
though  the  lame  words.  But.  when  to  this  natural  dif- 
ficulty 
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iiculty  in  every  country  there  fhall  be  added  different 
countries  and  remote  ages^  wherein  the  fpeakers  and 
writers '  had  very  different  notions,  tempers,  cufloms, 
ornaments  and  figures  of  fpeech.  Sec.  every  one  of  which 
influenced  the  iignification  of  their  words  then,  though 
to  us  now  they  are  loft  and  unknown  ;  it  would  become 
us  to  be  charitable  one  to  another  in  our  interpretations 
or  mifunderilanding  of  thofe  antient  writings :  which 
though  of  great  concernment  to  be  underiiood,  are  lia- 
ble to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  fpeech,  which  (if 
we  except  the  names  of  iimple  ideas,  and  fome  very 
obvious  things)  is  not  capable,  Avithout  a  conftant  de- 
fining the  ternis,  of  conveying  the  fenfe  and  intention 
of  the  fpeaker,  without  any  manner  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, to  the  hearer.  And  in  difcourfes  of  religion, 
law,  and  morality,  as  they  are  matters  of  the  higheft 
concernment,  fo  there  will  be  the  greateft  difficulty. 

§.  23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters  and  commenta- 
tors on  the  old  and  new  Teftament  are  but  too  manifeft 
proofs  of  this.  Though  every  thing  faid  in  the  text  be 
infallibly  true,  yet  the  reader  may  be,  nay  cannot  choofe 
but  be  very  fallible  in  the  underllanding  of  it.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  wondered,  that  the  will  of  God,  when  cloathcd 
in  words,  fhould  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
which  unavoidably  attends  that  fort  of  conveyance  j 
when  even  his  Son,  whilft  cloathed  in  flefh,  was  iubjec^ 
to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniencies  of  human  nature, 
fin  excepted.  And  we  ought  to  magnify  his  goodnefs, 
that  he  hath  fpread  before  all  the  world  fuch  legible 
charaders  of  his  works  and  providence,  and  given  all 
m.ankind  fo  fufficient  a  light  of  reafon,  that  they  to 
whom  this  written  word  never  came,  could  not  (when- 
ever they  fet  themfelves  to  fearch)  either  doubt  of  the 
being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  obedience  due  to  him.  Since 
then  the  precepts  of  natural  religion  are  plain,  and  very 
intelligible  to  all  mankind,  and  feldom  come  to  be  con- 
troverted ;  and  other  revealed  truths,  which  are  con- 
veyed to  us  by  books  and  languages,  are  liable  to  the 
common  and  natural  obfciirities  and  difficulties  incident 
to  words ;  mcthinks   it   v/ould  become  us  to  be  jnore 

C  3  careful 
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careful  and  diligent  in  obferving  the  former,  and  lefs 
inagifterial,  pofitive,  and  imperious,  in  impofmg  our 
own  fenfe  and  interpretations  of  the  latter. 


CHAP.      X. 

Of  the  Abufe  of  IForJs. 


Abufe  of 


§.  I.  T3ESIDES  the  imperfedipn  that 

Jl)    is  naturally    in    language,    and 

the  oblcurity  and  confuiion  that  is  fo  hard 


to  be  avoided  in  the  ufe  of  words,  there  are  feveral  wil- 
ful faults  and  neglecfls  which  men  are  guilty  of  in  this 
way  of  communication,  whereby  they  render  thefe  figns 
lefs  clear  and  diftincl  in  their  iignificationj  than  natu- 
rally they  need  to  be. 

Firft,  Words  ^'    '^'    ^^^^>    ^^    ^^[^   ^^^^>    ^^^   ^^^   ^"^ 

without  any,  nioft  palpable  abufe  is,  the  uiing  of  words 
or  without  w  ithout  clear  and  diftind:  ideas  ,•  or,  which 
clear  ideas.  jg  worfe,  ligns  without  any  thing  lignified. 
Of  thefe    here  are  two  forts  :         , 

I.  One  may  cbferve,  in  all  languages,  certain  words, 
that  if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found,  in  their  firft 
original  and  their  appropriated  ufe,  not  to  ftand  for  any 
clear  and  didinct  ideas.  Thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  the 
feveral  fedis  of  philofophy  and  religion  have  introduced. 
For  their  authors,  or  promoters,  either  affedting  fome- 
thing  fingular  and  out  of  the  way  of  common  apprehen- 
fions,  or  to  fupport  fome  ftrange  opinions,  or  cover 
fomie  wcaknefs  of  their  hypothecs,  feldom  fail  to  coint 
new  words,  and  fuch  as,  when  they  come  to  be  examin- 
ed, may  jullly  be  called  inlignihcant  terms.  For  hav- 
ing either  had  no  determinate  colledtion  of  ideas  annex- 
ed to  them,  when  they  were  firft  invented  ;  or  at  leaft  fuch 
as,  if  well  examined,  w  ill  be  found  inconfillent ;  it  is 
no  wonder  if  afterwards,  in  the  vulgar  ufe  of  the  fame 
party,  they  remain  empty  founds,  with  little  or  no  fig- 
nification,  amonglt  thofe  who  think  it  enough  to  have 

them 
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them  often  in  their  mouths,  as  the  diilinguiihing  cha- 
raders  of  their  church,  or  fchool,  without  much  trou- 
bling their  heads  to  examine  what  are  the  precife  ideas 
they  fland  for.  I  Ihall  not  need  here  to  heap  up  in- 
ftances  ;  every  man's  reading  and  converfation  will  fuf- 
ficiently  furnifli  him  :  or  if  he  wants  to  be  better  flored, 
the  great  mint-maflers  of  this  kind  of  terms,  I  mean 
the  fchool-men  and  metaphyficians  (under  which,  I 
think,  the  difputing  natural  and  moral  philofophers  of 
thefe  latter  ages  may  be  comprehended)  have  where- 
withal abundantly  to  content  him. 

§.  3.  II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  abufe  yet 
farther,  who  take  fo  little  care  to  lay  by  words,  which 
in  their  primary  notation  have  fcarce  any  clear  and  dif- 
tincl  ideas  which  they  are  annexed  to,  that  by  an  un- 
pardonable negligence  they  familiarly  ufe  words,  which 
the  propriety  of  language  has  affixed  to  very  important 
ideas,  without  any  diilind:  meaning  at  all.  Wifdom, 
glory,  grace,  &c.  are  words  frequent  enough  in  every 
man's  mouth ;  but  if  a  great  many  of  thofe  who  ufe 
them,  fhould  be  afked  what  they  mean  by  them,  they 
would  be  at  a  ftand,  and  not  know  what  to  anfwer :  a 
plain  proof,  that  though  they  have  learned  thofe  founds, 
and  have  them  ready  at  their  tongues  end,  yet  there  are 
no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are 
to  be  exprelfed  to  others  by  them. 

§.  4.   Men  having  been  accuftomed  from     Occafioned 
their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  eafily     by  learning 
got  and  retained,  before  they  knew,  or  had     names  before 
framed  the  complex  ideas,  to  which  they     thw^^^^they 
were  annexed,  or  which  were  to  be  found      ^  ^"^ 
in  the  things  they  were  thought  to  ftand  for ;  they  ufually 
continue  to  do  fo  all  their  lives ;  and  without  taking 
the  pains  necelTary  to  fettle  in  their  minds  determined 
ideas,  they  ufe  their  words  for  fuch  unfteady  and  con- 
fufed  notions  as  they  have,  contenting  themfelves  with 
the  fame  words  other  people  ufe  :  as  if  their  very  found 
necefTarily.  carried  with  it  conftantly  the  fame  meaning. 
This,  though  men  make  a  fhift  with,  in  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life,  where  they  find  it  neceflary  to  be 
underflood,  and  therefore  they  make  ligns  till  they  are 

C4  fo; 
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fo ;  yet  this  infignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they 
come  to  reafon  concerning  either  their  tenets  or  interefl:, 
manifeilly  fills  their  difcourfe  with  abundance  of  empty 
unintelligible  noife  and  jargon,  efpecially  in  moral  mat- 
ters, where  the  words  for  the  moft  part  ftanding  for 
arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas,  not  regu^ 
larly  and  permanently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  founds 
are  often  only  thought  on,  or  at  leaft  very  obfcure  and 
uncertain  notions  annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the 
words  they  find  in  ufe  amongft  their  neighbours  ;  and 
that  they  may  not  feem  ignorant  what  they  ftand  for, 
ufe  them  confidently,  without  much  troubling  their 
heads  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning :  whereby,  befides^ 
the  eafe  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that  as  in  fuch 
difcourfes  they  feldom  are  in  the  right,  fo  they  are  as 
feldom  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong ;  it 
being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  thofe  men  out  of  their 
miflakes,  who  have  no  fettled  notions,  as  to  difpoirefs  a 
vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who  has  no  fettled  abode. 
This  I  guefs  to  be  fo ;  and  every  one  may  obferve  in 
himfelf  and  others,  whether  it  be  or  no. 

§•  5-  Secondly,  another  great  abufe  of 
appllcado/  ^vords  is  inconftancy  in  the  ufe  of  them, 
etthem.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  difcourfe  written  of  any 

fubjedl:,  efpecially  of  controverfi/,  wherein 
one  fhall  not  obferve,  if  he  read  with  attention,  the  fame 
words  fand  thofe  commonly  the  mofl  material  in  the 
difcourfe,  and  upon  which  the  argum.ent  turns)  ufed 
fometimes  for  one  collection  of  fi mple  ideas,  and  fome- 
times  for  another  ;  which  is  a  perfecl  abufe  of  language. 
Words  being  intended  for  ligns  of  my  ideas,  to  make 
them  known  to  others,  not  by  any  natural  fignification, 
but  by  a  voluntary  impofition,  it  is  plain  cheat  and 
abufe,  when  I  make  them  ftand  fometimes  for  one  thing, 
and  fometimes  for  another  ;  the  wilful  doing  whereof, 
can  be  imputed  to  nothing  but  great  folly,  or  greater  dif~ 
honefiy.  And  a  man,  in  his  accompts  with  another, 
may,  with  as  much  fairnefs,  make  the  characters  of  num- 
bers ftand  fometimes  for  one,  and  fometimes  for  another 
collection  of  units  (v.  g.  this  charadler  3  fiand  fome- 
times for  three,  fometimes  for  four,  and  fometimes  for 

eight] 
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eight)  as  in  his  difcourfe,  or  reafoning,  make  the  fame 
words  fland  for  different  collediions  of  limple  ideas.  If 
men  fhould  do  fo  in  their  reckonings,  I  wonder  who 
would  have  to  do  with  them  ?  One  who  would  fpeak 
thus,  in  the  affairs  and  bulinefs  of  the  world,  and  call  8 
fometimes  feven,  and  fometimes  nine,  as  beft  ferved  his 
advantage,  would  prefently  have  clapped  upon  him  one 
of  the  two  names  men  are  commonly  difgufled  with. 
And  yet  in  arguings  and  learned  contefts,  the  fame  fort 
of  proceedings  paffes  commonly  for  wit  and  learning: 
but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  diihonefly,  than  the  mif- 
placing  of  counters  in  the  calling  up  a  debt;  and  the 
cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much  truth  is  of  greater  con- 
cernment and  value  than  money. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  another  abufe  of  language     5.  AfFefted 
is  an  affedied  obfcurity,  by  either  applying     obfcurity  hj 
old  words  to  new  and  unufual  fignifications,     ^''^ng  appli- 
or  introducing  new  and  ambiguous  terms,     *^^^^°"' 
without  defining  either ;  or  elfe  putting  them  fo  toge- 
ther, as  may  confound  their  ordinary  meaning.    Though 
the  Peripatetic  philofophy  has  been  moft  eminent  in 
this  way,  yet  other  ferfs  have  not  been  wholly  clear  of 
it.    There  are  fcarce  any  of  them  that  are  not  cumbered 
with  fome  difficulties  (fuch  is  the  imperfedlion  of  human 
knowledge)   which  they  have  been  fain  to  cover  with 
obfcurity  of  terms,  and  to  confound  the  fignification  of 
words,  which,  like  a  miff  before  people's  eyes,  might 
hinder  their  weak  parts  from  being  difcovered.     That 
body  and  extenfion,  in  common  ufe,  (land  for  two  dif- 
tindi  ideas,  is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  a 
little.     For  were  their  fignification  precifely  the  fame, 
it  would  be  proper,  and  as  intelligible  to  fay,  the  body 
of  an  extenfion,  as  the  extenfion  of  a  body ;  and  yet 
there  are  thofe  who  find  it  neceffary  to  confound  their 
fignification.     To  this  abufe,  and  the  mifchiefs  of  con- 
founding the  fignification  of  words,  logick  and  the  li- 
beral fciences,  as  they  have  been  handled  in  the  fchools, 
have  given  reputation  ;  and  the  admired  art  of  difput- 
ing  hath  added   much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of 
languages,  whilfi:  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  and  fitted  to 
perplex  the  fignification  of  words,  more  than  todifcover' 

the 
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the  knowledge  and  truth  of  things :  and  he  that  will 
look  into  that  fort  of  learned  writings,  will  find  the 
words  there  much  more  obfcure,  uncertain,  and  unde- 
termined in  their  meaning,  than  they  are  in  ordinary 
converfation. 

liogick  and  §•  7*  This  is  unavoidably  to  be  fo,  where 

djfpute  have  men's  parts  and  learning  are  eftimated  by 
rauch  contri-  their  Ikill  in  difputing.  And  if  reputation 
bated  to  this.  ^^^  reward  fhall  attend  thefe  conquefts, 
which  depend  moftiy  on  the  finenefs  and  niceties  of 
word..,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  man,  fo  employed, 
fhould  perplex,  involve,  and  fubtilize  the  lignification 
of  founds,  fo  as  never  to  want  fomething  to  fay,  in  op- 
poiing  or  defending  any  queftion  ;  the  vidlory  being  ad- 
judged not  to  him  who  had  truth  on  his  fide,  but  the 
lal^  word  in  the  difpute. 

^         .  §.  S.  This,  though  a  very  ufelefs  fkill, 

fubtUty/*  and  that  which  I  think  the  diredl  oppofite 
to  the  ways  of  knowledge,  hath  yet  palTed 
hitherto  under  the  laudable  and  efteemed  names  of  fub- 
tilty  and  acutenefs  :  and  has  had  the  applaufe  of  the 
fchoolsj  and  encouragement  of  one  part  of  the  learned 
men  of  the  world.  And  no  wonder,  fmce  the  philofo- 
phers  of  old  ^'the  difputing  and  wrangling  philofophers 
I  mean,  fuch  as  Lucian  wittily  and  with  reafon  taxes) 
and  the  fchoolrnen  fince,  aiming  at  glory  and  efteem  for 
their  great  and  univerfal  knowledge,  eafier  a  great  deal 
to  be  pretended  to,  than  really  acquired,  found  this  a 
good  expedient  to  cover  their  ignorance  with  a  curious 
and  inexplicable  v.eb  of  perplexed  words,  and  procure 
to  themfelves  the  admiration  of  others  by  unintelligible 
terms,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder,  becaufe  they  could 
not  be  underftood  :  whilil  it  appears  in  all  hiftory,  that 
thefe  profound  docftors  were  no  wifer,  nor  more  ufeful 
than  their  neighbours  ;  and  brought  but  fmall  advan- 
tage to  human  life,  or  the  focieties  wherein  they  lived  : 
unlefs  the  coining  of  new  words,  where  they  produced 
no  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  perplexing  or 
obfcuring  the  fignification  of  old  ones,  and  fo  bringing 
all  things  into  queftion  and  difpute^  were  a  thing  pro- 
fitable 
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fitable  to  the  life  of  man,  or  worthy  commendation  and 
reward. 

§.  9.  For  notwithftanding  thefe  learned  Thislearn- 
difputants,  thefe  all-knowing  doctors,  it  ing  very  little 
was  to  the  unfcholaftic  ftatefman,  that  the  benefits  io^ 
governments  of  the  world  owed  their  peace,  ^^^*^' 
defence,  and  liberties  ;  and  from  the  illiterate  and  con- 
temned mechanick  (a  name  of  difgrace)  that  they  re- 
ceived the  improvements  of  ufeful  arts.  Neverthelefs, 
this  artificial  ignorance,  and  learned  gibberifh,  prevailed 
mightily  in  thefe  laft  ages,  by  the  intereft  and  artifice 
of  thofe  who  found  no  eaiier  way  to  that  pitch  of  autho- 
rity and  dominion  they  have  attained,  than  by  amuiing 
the  men  of  bufinefs  and  ignorant  with  hard  words,  or 
employing  the  ingenious  and  idle  in  intricate  difputes 
about  unintelligible  terms,  and  holding  them  perpetu- 
ally entangled  in  that  endlefs  labyrinth.  Befidcs,  there 
is  no  fuch  way  to  gain  admittance,  or  give  defence  to 
Urange  and  abfurd  dodlrines,  as  to  guard  them  round 
about  with  legions  of  obfcure,  doubtful,  and  undefined 
words  :  which  yet  make  thefe  retreats  more  like  the 
dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of  foxes,  than  the  fortreffes  of 
fair  warriors  ;  which  if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of, 
it  is  not  for  the  flrength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briars 
and  thorns,  and  the  obfcurity  of  the  thickets  they  are 
befet  with.  For  untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the 
mind  of  man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for  abfur- 
dity,  but  obfcurity. 

§.   iQ.  Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this     gut  deftroys 
art  of  keeping,  even  inquilitive  men,  from     the  inftm- 
true  knowledge,  hath  been  propagated  in     mentsof 
the  world,  and  hath  much  perplexed,  whilft     knowledge 

,     -,       '    .    r  1  3      n        1  •  ^^^d  comniu- 

it  pretended  to  mform  the  underftandmg.     nication. 

For  we  fee  th^t  other  well-meaning  and 
wife  men,  whofe  education  and  parts  had  not  acquired 
that  acutenefs,  could  intelligibly  exprefs  themfelves  to 
one  another  ;  and  in  its  plain  ufe  make  a  benefit  of  lan- 
guage. But  though  unlearned  men  well  enough  under- 
liood  the  words  white  and  black,  &c.  and  had  conftant 
notions  of  the  ideas  lignified  by  thofe  words  \  yet  there 
v/ere  philofophcrs  found,  Vvho  had  learning  and  fubtilty 

enough 
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enough  to  prove,  that  fnow  was  black  ;  i.  e.  to  prove, 
that  white  was  black.  Whereby  they  had  the  advan- 
tage to  deflroy  the  inftriiments  and  means  of  difcourfe, 
converfation,  inftruclion,  and  fociety  ;  whil ft  with  great 
art  and  fubtilty  they  did  no  more  but  perplex  and  con- 
found the  fignification  of  words,  and  thereby  render 
language  lefs  ufcful,  than  the  real  defccfls  of  it  had  made 
it ;  a  gift,  v\  hich  the  illiterate  had  not  attained  to. 
^sufefulas  §*    ^  ^*  Thefe  learned  men  did  equally  in- 

to confound  ftruct  men's  underftandings,  and  profit  their 
the  found  of  lives,  as  he  who  fliould  alter  the  fignifica- 
the  letters.  ^-^^^  ^^  known  characfters,  and,  by  a  fubtle 
device  of  learning,  far  furpafhng  the  capacity  of  the  illi- 
terate, dull  and  vulgar,  Ihould,  in  his  writing,  ihow  that 
he  could  put  A  for  B,  and  D  for  E,  &c.  to  the  no  fmall 
admiration  and  benefit  of  his  reader  :  it  being  as  {txv{^- 
lefs  to  put  black,  which  is  a  word  agreed  on  to  ftand 
for  one  fenfible  idea,  to  put  it,  I  fay,  for  another,  or 
the  contrary  idea,  i.  e.  to  call  fnow  black,  as  to  put  this 
mark  A,  which  is  a  character  agreed  on  to  ftanci  for 
one  modification  of  found,  made  by  a  certain  motion  of 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  for  B  ;  which  is  agreed  on  to  ftand 
for  another  modification  of  found,  made  by  another  cer- 
tain mode  of  the  organs  of  fpeech. 
This  art  has  §•   12.  Nor  hath  this  mifchief  ftopped  in 

perplexed  re-  logical  niceties,  or  curious  empty  fpecuia- 
hgion  and  tions  ;  it  hath  invaded  the  great  concern- 
ju  ice.  ments  of  human  life  and  fociety,  obfcured 

and  perplexed  the  material  truths  of  law  and  divinity  ; 
brought  confufton,  diforder,  and  uncertainty  into  the 
aftairs  of  mankind  ;  and  if  not  deftroyed,  yet  in  a  great 
meafure  rendered  ufelefs,  thefe  two  great  rules,  religion 
and  juftice.  What  have  the  greatelr  part  of  the  com- 
ments and  difputes  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ferv- 
cd  for,  but  to  make  the  meaning  more  doubtful,  and 
perplex  the  itrSt  ?  What  have  been  the  effed:  of  thofe 
multiplied  curious  diftindiions  and  acute  niceties,  but 
obfcurity  and  uncertainty,  leaving  the  words  more  un- 
•intelligible,  and  the  reader  more  at  a  lofs  ?  How^  tM^ 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  princes,  fpeaking  or  writing  to 
their  fcrvants,  in  their  ordinary  coinmand^,  are  eafily 

under- 
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underflood  ;  fpeaking  to  their  people,  in  their  laws,  arc 
not  fo  ?  And,  as  I  remarked  before,  doth  it  not  often 
happen-,  that  a  man  of  an  ordinary  capacity  very  well 
underftands  a  text  or  a  law  that  he  reads,  till  he  con- 
fults  an  expoiitor,  or  goes  to  counfel ;  who,  by  that  time 
he  hath  done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  iignify 
either  nothing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleafes. 

§.   13.  Whether  any  by-interefts  of  thefe     And  ought 
profeOions  have  occalioned  this,  I  will  not     "o^  ^0  pafs 
here  examine ;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  confi-     ^^'  learning. 
dered,   whether   it   would   not  be  well   for   mankind, 
whofe  concernment  it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  do  what  they  ought,  and  not  to  fpend  their  lives  in 
talking  about  them,  or  tolling  words  to  and  fro  ;  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  well,  I  fay,  that  the  ufe  of  words 
were  made  plain  and  dired:,  and  that  language,  which 
■was  given  us  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and 
bond  of  fociety,  fliould  not  be  employed  to  darken  truth, 
and  unfcttle  people's  rights  ;  to  raife  mifls,  and  render 
unintelligible  both  morality  and  rcligipn  ?  Or  that  at 
Icafb,  if  this  will  happen,  it  fliould  not  be  thought  learn- 
ing or  knowledge  to  do  fo  ? 

§.  14.  Fourthly,  another  great  abufe  of  4.  Taking 
words  is,  the  taking  them  for  things.  This  ^^\^  ^^^ 
though  it  in  fome  degree  concerns  all  names  '  ^  ' 
in  general,  yet  more  particularly  affedis  thofe  of  fub~ 
fiances.  To  this  abufe  thofe  men  are  rnofi:  fubject,  who 
mofc  confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  fyflem,  and  give, 
themfclves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection  of  any 
received  hypothefis ;  whereby  they  come  to  be  perfuad- 
cd,  that  the  terms  of  that  fed  are  fo  fuited  to  the  nature 
of  things,  that  they  perfedlly  correfpond  with  their  real- 
exifbence.  Who  is  there,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy,  who  does  not  think  the  tea 
names,  under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments-, 
to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  Who 
is  there  of  that  fchool,  that  is  not  perfuaded,  that  fub- 
ftantial  forms,  vegetative  fouls,  abhorrence  of  a  vacu- 
um, intentional  fpecies,  &c.  are  fomething  real  ?  Thefe 
words  men  have  learned  from  their  very  entrance  upon 
knowledge,  and  have  found  their  mafters  and  fyflems 

lay 
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lay  great  ftrefs  upon  them  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot 
quit  the  opinion,  that  they  are  conformable  to  nature, 
and  art  the  reprefentations  of  fomething  that  really 
€xifts.  The  Platonifts  have  their  foul  of  the  world,  and 
the  Epicureans  their  endeavour  towards  motion  in  their 
atoms,  when  at  reft.  There  is  fcarce  any  fed  in  phi-- 
lofophy  has  not  a  diftindt  fet  of  terms,  that  others  un- 
derftand  not ;  but  yet  this  gibberifh,  which,  in  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  underftanding,  ferves  fo  well  to  pal- 
liate men's  ignorance,  and  cover  their  errors,  comes,  by 
familiar  ufe  amongft  thofe  of  the  fame  tribe,  to  feem  the 
moft  important  part  of  language,  and  of  all  other  the 
terms  the  moft  fignificant.  And  ftiould  aerial  and  aether 
rial  vehicles  come  once^  by  the  prevalency  of  that  doc- 
trine, to  be  generally  received  any  where,  no  doubt 
thofe  terms  would  make  impreftions  on  men's  minds, 
fo  as  to  eftablifti  them  in  the  pcrfuafion  of  the  reality  of 
fuch  things,  as  much  as  Peripatetic  forms  and  inten- 
tional fpecies  have  heretofore  done. 

§.15.  How  much  names  taken  for  things 
matter.  *  "^  ^^^  ^P^  ^^  miflead  the  underftanding,  the 
attentive  reading  of  philofophical  writers 
would  abundantly  difcover ;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  words 
little  fufpedted  of  any  fuch  mifufe.  I  fiiall  inftance  in 
one  only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one  :  how  many  in- 
tricate difputes  have  there  been  about  matter,  as  if  there 
were  fome  fuch  thing  really  in  nature,  diftind  from 
body ;  as  it  is  evident  the  word  matter  ftands  for  an 
idea  diftind  from  the  idea  of  body  ?  For  if  the  ideas 
thcfe  two  terms  ftood  for  were  precifely  the  fame,  they 
might  indifferently,  in  all  places,  be  put  for  one  another. 
But  we  fee,  that  though  it  be  proper  to  fay,  there  is 
one  matter  of  all  bodies,  one  cannot  fay  there  is  one 
body  of  all  matters  :  we  familiarly  fay,  one  body  is  big- 
ger than  another ;  but  it  founds  harfh  (and  I  think  is 
never  ufed)  to  fay,  one  matter  is  bigger  than  another. 
Whence  comes  this  then  ?  viz.  from  hence,  that  thougli 
matter  and  body  be  not  really  diftind,  but  wherever 
there  is  the  one  there  is  the  other  ;  yet  matter  and  body 
ftand  for  two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the  one  is 
incomplete,  and  but  a  part  of  the  other.  For  body 
5  ftands 
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Hands  for  a  folid  extended  figured  fubftance,  whereof 
matter  is  but  a  partial  and  more  confufed  conception, 
it  feeming  to  me  to  be  ufed  for  the  fubftance  and  foii- 
dity  of  body,  without  taking  in  its  extenfion  and  figure : 
and  therefore  it  is  that  fpeaking  of  matter,  we  fpeak  of 
it  always  as  one,  becaufe  in  truth  it  exprefsly  contains 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  folid  fubftance,  which  is  every 
where  the  fame,  every  where  uniform.  This  being  our 
idea  of  matter,  w'e  no  more  conceive  or  fpeak  of  dilfe- 
rent  matters  in  the  world,  than  we  do  of  different  foli- 
dities  ;  though  we  both  conceive  and  fpeak  of  difFerent 
bodies,  becaufe  extenfion  and  figure  are  capable  of  va- 
riation. But  lince  folidity  cannot  exift  w^ithout  exten- 
fion and  figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of 
fomething  really  exifting  under  that  pretifion,  has  no 
doubt  produced  thofe  obfcure  and  unintelligible  dif- 
courfes  and  difputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads  and 
books  of  philofophers  concerning  materia  prima;  which 
imperfedlion  or  abufe,  how  far  it  may  concern  a  great 
many  other  general  terms,  I  leave  to  be  confidered. 
This,  I  think,  I  may  at  leaft  fay,  that  we  ihould  have 
a  great  many  fewer  difputes  in  the  world,  if  words 
were  taken  for  what  they  are,  the  figns  of  our  ideas  only, 
and  not  for  things  themfelves.  For  when  we  argue 
about  matter,  or  any  the  like  term,  we  truly  argue  only 
about  the  idea  vve  exprefs  by  that  found,  whether  that 
precife  idea  agree  to  any  thing  really  exifting  in  nature 
or  no.  And  if  men  would  tell  what  ideas  they  make 
their  words  ftand  for,  there  could  not  be  half  that  ob- 
fcurity  or  wrangling,  in  the  fearch  or  fupport  of  truth, 
that  there  is. 

§.  1 6.  But  whatever  inconvenience  fol-     This  makes 
lows  from  this  miftake  of  words,  this  I  am     f"^^^  laft- 
fure,  that  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufe  they     ^"^' 
charm  men  into  notions  far  remote  from  the  truth  of 
things.     It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  perfuade  any  one, 
that  the  words  which  his  father  or  fchoolmafter,  the 
parfon  of  the  pariih,  or  fuch  a  reverend  docflor  ufed, 
lignified  nothing  that  really  exifted  in  nature ;  which, 
perhaps,  is  none  of  the  leaft  caufes,  that  men  are  fo 
hardly  drawn  to  quit  their  miftakes,  even  in  opinions 

purely 
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purely  philofophical,  and  where  they  have  no  other  in- 
tereft  but  truth.  For  the  words  they  have  a  long  time 
been  ufed  to,  remaining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  wrong  notions  annexed  to  them  Ihould 
not  be  removed. 

o^^^.^  §.   17.   Fifthly,  another  abufe  of  words, 

them  for  is  the  letting  them  in  the  place  of  things 

what  they  w^hich  they  do  or  can  by  no  means  lignify. 
cannot  fig-  ysj^  j^^y  obferve,  that  in  the  general  names 
^  ^*  of  fubftances,  whereof  the  nominal  eflences 

are  oniy  known  to  us,  when  we  put  them  into  propo- 
fitions,  and  affirm  or  deny  any  thing  about  them,  we 
do  moil  commonly  tacitly  fuppofe,  or  intend  they  Ihould 
ftand  for  the  real  efTence  of  a  certain  fort  of  fubftances. 
For  when  a  man  fays  gold  is  malleable,  he  means  and 
would  inlinuate  fomething  more  than  this,  that  what  I 
call  gold  is  malleable,  (though  truly  it  amounts  to  no 
more]  but  would  have  this  underftood,  viz.  that  gold, 
i.  e.  what  has  the  real  ellence  of  gold,  is  malleable ; 
which  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  malleablenefs  de- 
pends on,  and  is  infeparable  from  the  real  eflence  of 
gold.  But  a  man,  not  knowing  wherein  that  real  eflence 
conlifts,  the  connedtiort  in  his  mind  of  malleablenefs,  is 
not  truly  with  an  eflence  he  knows  not,  but  only  with 
the  found  gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when  we  fay,  that 
*'  animal  rationale"  is,  and  '*^  animal  implume  bipes  latis 
unguibus"  is  not  a  good  definition  of  a  man  ;  it  is  plain, 
we  fuppofe  the  name  man  in  this  cafe  to  ftand  for  the 
real  eflence  of  a  fpecies,  and  would  flgnify,  that  a  ra- 
tional animal  better  dcfcribed  that  real  eflence  than  a 
two-legged  animal  w  ith  broad  nails,  and  without  fea- 
thers. For  elfe,  why  might  not  Plato  as  properly  make 
the  W'Ord  ai/9^w7ro?,  or  man,  ftand  for  his  complex. idea, 
made  up  of  the  idea  of  a  body,  diftinguiftied  from  others 
by  a  certain  ftiape  and  other  outward  appearances,  as 
Ariftotle  make  the  complex  idea,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  avG^wTro?,  or  man,  of  body  and  the  faculty  of  rea- 
foning  joined  together  ;  uniefs  the  name  ^i/^^wttoc,  or  man, 
were  flippofed  to  frand  for  fomething  elfe  than  what  it 
ftgnitics  ;  and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  fome  other  thing 
than  the  idea  a  man  profeflcs  he  would  exprefs  by  it? 

$.   1 8. 
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§.  1 8.  It  is  true,  the  names  of  fubflances  v.  g.  Putting 
would  be  much  more  ufeful,  and  propofi-  them  for  the 
tions  made  in*  them  much  more  certain,  o^fubftTiKe-^ 
were  the  real  efTences  of  fubiiances  the  ideas 
in  our  minds  which  thofe  words  iignified.  And  it  is 
for  want  of  thofe  real  eiiences  that  our  words  convey 
fo  little  knowledge  or  certainty  in  our  difcourfes  about 
them :  and  therefore  the  mind,  to  remove  that  imper- 
fedlion  as  much  as  it  can,  makes  them,  by  a  fecret  fup- 
poiition,  to  ftand  for  a  thing,  having  that  real  elTence, 
as  if  thereby  it  made  fome  nearer  approaches  to  it.  For 
though  the  word  man  or  gold  lignify  nothing  truly  but 
a  complex  idea  of  properties  united  together  in  one  fort 
of  fubilances  :  yet  there  is  fcarce  any  body  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  Vvords,  but  often  fuppofes  each  of  thofe  names  to 
iland  for  a  thing  having  the  real  eifence,  on  which  thefe 
properties  depend.  Which  is  fo  far  from  dimjniiliing 
the  imperfedtion  of  our  words,  that  by  a  plain  abufe  it 
adds  to  it  when  we  would  make  them  ftand  for  fome- 
thing,  which  not  being  in  our  complex  idea,  the  name 
we  ufe  can  no  ways  be  the  lign  of. 

§.   19.  This  fhows  us  the  reafon  why  in     Hence  we 
mixed  modes  any  of  the  ideas  that  make  the     ^"^^^^'"^  ^'^''^^f 

r   ■  (-  \  1  r    •         1   r       chan^eofour 

compolition  ot  the  com.plex  one,  being  ieit     ideatniub- 
out  or  changed,  it  is  allowed  to  be  another     fiances  not 
thing,  i.  e.  to  be  of  another  fpecies,  it  is     ^o  change 
plain    in   chance-medley,    man -daughter,     ^^^  ^P^^i^s. 
murder,  parricide,  &c.     The  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe 
the  complex  idea  iigniPied  by  that  name  is  the  real  as 
well  as  nominal  eflence  ;  arid  there  is  no  fecret  reference 
of  that  name  to  any  other  cffencc  but  that.     But  in  fub- 
frances  it  is.  not  fo.     For  though  ii\  that  called  gold  one 
puts  into  his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves  out,  and 
vice  verfa ;  yet  men  do  not  ufually  think  that  therefore 
the  fpecies   is  changed  :  becaufe  they  fecretly  in  their 
minds  refer  that  name,  and  fuppofe  it  annexed  to  a  real, 
immutable  eflence  of  a  thing  exifring,  on  which  thofe 
properties  depend.     He  that  adds  to  his  complex  idea 
of  gold  that  of  fixednefs  and  folubility  in  aq.   regia, 
which  he  put  not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have 
changed  the  fcecies';  but  only  to  have  a  more  perfect 
Vol.  II.      '  D  idea;, 
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idea,  by  adding  another  limple  idea,  wliich  is  ahva\s  in 
fad  joined  with  thofe  other,  of  which  his  tbrmer  com- 
plex' idea  conlilled.  But  this  reference  of  the  name  to  a 
thing,  whereof  we  had  not  the  idea,  is  fo  far  from  help- 
ing at  all,  that  it  only  ierves  the  more  to  involve  us  in 
difficulties.  For  by  this  tacit  reference  to  the  real 
clience  of  that  fpecies  of  bodies,  the  word  gold  (which 
by  Handing  for  a  more  or  lefs  peiiecl  colk\;iion  of  limple 
ideas,  ferves  to  delign  that  fort  of  body  well  enough  in 
civil  difcourfe)  com.es  to  have  no  lignification  at  all, 
being  put  for  fomewhat,  w  hereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all, 
and  fo  can  fignify  nothing  at  all,  when  the  body  itfelf  is 
awav.  For  however  it  may  be  thought  all  one  ;  yet,  if 
Aveli  conlidcred,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  different  thing 
to  argue  about  gold  in  name,  and  about  a  parcel  in  the 
bodv  itfelf,  v.  g.  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  laid  before  us  \ 
though  in  difcourfe  we  are  fain  to  fubiiitute  the  name 
for  the  thing. 

§.   :o.   That  which  I  think  very  much 

The  caufc  of  Jifpofcs  men  to  fubftitute  their  names  for 
the  abuie,  a  .    ^         i     .-r  c  r       •         -      y       r 

furwiitioii       ^^^^  real  eliences  oi  fpecies,  is  the  luppoli- 

of  nature's  tion  before-mentioned,  that  nature  works 
working  al-  regularly  in  the  produdion  of  things,  and 
lariV.^^^"  ^'^^^  ^^^  boundaries  to  each  of  thofe  fpecies, 
bv  oivingr  exacllv  the  fame  real  internal  con- 
ftitution  to  each  individual,  which  we  rank  under  one 
general  name.  Whereas  any  one  w  ho  obferves  their  dif- 
ferent qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that  many  of  the  in- 
dividuals, called  by  tlie  fame  name,  are,  in  their  inter- 
nal conRitution,  as  different  one  from  another  as  feveral 
of  thofe  which  are  ranked  under  different  fpecifick 
nimes.  This  fuppofuion,  however,  that  the  fame  pre- 
cife  and  internal  conilitution  goes  always  with  the  iame 
fpecifick  name,  makes  men  forward  to  take  thofe  names 
for  the  reprefentatives  of  thofe  real  cffences,  though  in- 
deed they  fignify  nothing  but  the  complex  ideas  they 
have  in  their  minds  when  they  ufe  them.  So  that,  if 
I  iriay  fo  fay,  fignify ing  one  thing,  and  being  fuppofed 
for,  or  put  in  the  place  of  another,  they  cannot  but,  in 
fuch  a  kind  of  ufe,  caufe  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in 
men's  difcourfes ;    efpecially  in   thofe  who  have  tho- 

roushlv 
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roughly  imbibed  the  dodlrine  of  fubflantial  form.%  where- 
by they  firmly  imaeine  the  fevcral  fpecies  of  things  to 
be  determined  and  diftingui'fhed. 

§.   21.  But  however  prepolterous  and  ab-     This  abufe 
furd  it  be  to  m.ake  our  names  ftand  for  ideas     contains  twa 
we  have  not,  or  (which  is  all  one)   effences     J^^^/^^uppo- 
that  we  know  not,  it  bemg  m  elredt  to  make 
our  words  the  ligns  of  nothing;  yet  it  is  evident  to  any 
one,  who  ever  lo  little  refiects  on  the  ufe  men  m.ake  of 
their  words,  that  there  is  nothing  more  familiar.    When 
a  man  afks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  fees,  let  it  be 
a  drill,  or  a  monflrous  foetus,  be  a  man  or  no  ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, the  queftion  is  not,   \\hether  that  particular  thing 
agree  to  his  complex  idea,  exprefled  by  the  name  man  : 
but  whether  it  has  in  it  the  real  effence  of  a  fpecies  of 
things,  which  he  fuppofes  his  name  man  to  lland  for. 
In  which  way  of  ufing  the  names  of  fubftances,  there  are 
thefe  falfe  fuppofitions  contained. 

Firft,  that  there  are  certain  precife  effences  accord- 
ing to  which  nature  m^akes  all  particular  thina;s,  and  by 
which  they  are  diftinguifhed  into  fpecies.  That  every 
thing  has  a  real  conftitution,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is, 
and  on  which  its  fenfible  qualities  depend,  is  pafl:  doubt : 
but  I  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  this  miakes  nor  the 
diftinclion  of  fpecies,  as  v.  e  rank  them  ;  nor  the  boun- 
daries of  their  names. 

Secondly,  this  tacitly  alfo  infinuates,  as  if  we  had 
ideas  of  thefe  propofed  ellences.  For  to  what  purpcfe 
elfe  is  it  to  inquire  whether  this  or  that  thing  have  the 
real  elTeiice  of  the  fpecies  m^an,  if  we  did  not  fuppofe 
that  there  were  fuch  a  fpecifick  effence  known  ?  which 
yet  is  utterly  falfe :  and  therefore  fuch  application  of 
names,  as  would  make  them  ftand  for  ideas  which  v/e 
have  not,  muil  needs  caufe  great  difcrder  in  difcourfes 
and  reafonings  about  them,  and  be  a  great  inconvenience 
in  our  com^munication  by  words. 

§.  22.  Sixthly,  there  remains  yet  another     6.  A  fuppo- 

more  p;eneral,  though  perhaps  lefs  obferved     ^*^^°^  \^^'^ 

T_rr  J  jt:^-..!-^  I-  words  have  a 

abufe  of  v/ords  :  and  that  is,  that  m.en  hav-     certain  and 

ing  by  a  long  and  familiar  ufe  annexed  to     evident  fig- 

them  certain  ideas^  they  are  apt  to  imagine     ni£caiion. 
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ib  near  and  neceflary  a  connexion  between  the  names 
and  the  lignification  they  life  them  in,  that  they  for- 
wardly  fuppofe  on.e  cannot  but  underftand  what  their 
meaning  is  ;  and  therefore  one  ought  to  acquiefce  in  the 
words  delivered,  as  if  it  v,  ere  paft  doubt,  that,  in  the 
ufc  of  thofe  common  received  founds,  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer  had  necefTarily  the  fame  precife  ideas.  Whence 
prcfuming,  that  w  hen  they  have  in  difcourfe  ufed  any 
term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were,  fet  before  others  the 
very  thing  they  talk  of;  and  fo  likewife  taking  the 
words  of  others,  as  naturally  (landing  for  jufl'3i\'hat  they 
themfelves  have  been  accuftomed  to  apply  them  to,  they 
never  trouble  themfelves  to  explain  their  own,  or  un- 
derhand clearly  others  meaning.  From  whence  com- 
monly proceed  noife  and  wrangling,  without  improve- 
ment or  information  ;  whilft  men  take  w^ords  to  be  the 
conilant  regular  m.arks  of  agreed  notions,  which  in  truth 
are  no  more  but  the  voluntary  and  unfteady  iigns  of 
their  own  ideas.  And  yet  men  think  it  ftrange,  if  in 
difcourfe,  or  (where  it  is  often  abfolutely  neceilary)  in 
difpute,  one  fometimes  alks  the  meaning  of  their  terms  : 
though  the  arguings  one  m^ay  every  day  obferve  in  con- 
verfation,  make  it  evident,  that  there  are  few  names  of 
complex  ideas  which  any  two  men  ufe  for  the  fame  jufl: 
precife  collection.  It  is  hard  to  name  a  word  which 
w  ill  not  be  a  clear  inflance  of  this.  Life  is  a  term,  none 
more  familiar.  Any  one  almofb  v/ould  take  it  for  an 
affront  to  be  afked  what  he  meant  by  it.  And  yet  if  it 
comes  in  queilion,  whether  a  plant,  that  lies  ready 
formed  in  the  {iz<zd.,  ha've  life  ;  whether  the  embryo  in  an 
egg  before  incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  fwoon  without 
fenfc  or  motion,  be  alive  or  no ;  it  is  eafy  to  perceive 
that  a  clear  diftindl:  fettled  idea  does  not  always  accom- 
pany the  ufe  of  fo  known  a  word  as  that  of  life  is.  Some 
grofs  and  confufcd  conceptions  men  indeed  ordinarily 
have,  to  which  they  apply  the  common  words  of  their 
language  ;  and^fuch  a  lo(;fe  ufe  of  their  words  ferves  them 
wx'U  enough  in  their  ordinary  difcourfes  or  affairs.  But 
this  is  not  fufficient  for  philofophical  inquiries.  Know^- 
ledge  and  reafoning  require  precife  determinate  ideas ► 
And  though  men  will  not  be  fo  importunately  dull,  as 
9  not 
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not  to  underfland  what  others  fay  without  demanding 
an  explication  of  their  terms  ;  nor  fo  troublefomely  cri- 
tical, as  to  corredl  others  in  the  ufe  of  the  words  they 
receive  from  them  ;  yet  w^hcre  truth  and  knowledge  are 
concerned  in  the  cafe,  I  know  not  what  fault  it  can  be 
to  defire  the  explication  of  words,  whofe  fenfe  feems 
dubious  ;  or  why  a  man  fliould  be  afhamed  to  own  his 
ignorance,  in  what  {zvl{^  another  man  ufes  his  words, 
fmce  he  has  no  other  way  of  certainly  knowing  it,  but 
by  being  informed.  This  abufe  of  taking  w^ords  upon 
trull  has  no  where  fprcad  fo  far,  nor  with  fo  ill  effe6ls> 
as  amongft  men  of  letters.  The  multiplication  and  ob- 
llinacy  of  difputes,  which  have  fo  laid  wafte  the  intel- 
lecliual  world,  is  owing  to  nothing  more,  than  to  this 
ill  ufe  of  words.  For  though  it  be  generally  believed 
that  there  is  great  diverlity  of  opinions  in  the  volumes 
and  variety  of  controverlies  the  world  is  diftraclied  with, 
yet  the  rrfoft  I  can  find  that  the  contending  learned  men 
of  different  parties  do,  in  their  arguings  one  with  an- 
other, is,  that  they  fpeak  different  languages.  For  I 
am  apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any  of  them  quitting 
terms,  think  upon  things,  and  know  what  tr^ey  think, 
they  think  all  the  fame ;  though  perhaps  what  they 
would  have,  be  different. 

§.  23.  To  conclude  this  confideration  of    The  ends  of 
the  imperfedlion  and  abufe  of  language  ;  the     language  : 
ends  of  language  in  our  difcourfe  with  others,     '  *  T^^onvey 
being  chiefly   thefe   three :    firff,   to  make 
known  one  man's  thoughts   or   ideas  to  anoth  t  ;   fe- 
condly,  to  do  it  with  as  much  eafe  and  quicknefs  as 
poffible ;  and,  thirdly,  thereby  to  convey  the  knowledge 
of  things  :  language  is  either  abufed  or  deficient,  when 
it  fails  of  any  of  thefe  three. 

Firfl:,  w^ords  fail  in  the  firfl  of  thefe  ends,  and  lay  not 
open  one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view  :  i.  When  men 
have  names  in  their  mouths  without  any  determinate 
ideas  in  their  minds,  whereof  they  are  the  iigns  ;  or^  2. 
VvHien  they  apply  the  common  received  names  of  any 
language  to  ideas,  to  which  the  common  ufe  of  that  lan- 
guage does  not  apply  them:  or,  3.  When  they  apply 
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them  very  undeadily,  making  them  ftand  now  for  one, 
and  by  and  by  for  another  idea. 

§.  24.  Secondly,  men  fail  of  conveying 
^•.r°^f/^       their  thoughts  v/ith  all  the  quicknefs  and 

\vith  quick-  P  1         u  1 

jiefs.  eafe  that  may  be,  when  they  have  complex 

ideas  without  haying  an}^  diftindl  names  for 
them.  This  is  fometimes  the  fault  of  the  language  it- 
felf,  w  hich  has  not  in  it  a  found  yet  applied  to  fuch  ^ 
iignification  ;  and  fometimes  the  fault  of  the  man,  who 
has  not  yet  learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would  fliow 
another. 

§-25.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
to cont^ey  the  ^^"^^^g^  conveyed  by  men's  w ords,  when  their 
knowledge  of  ideas  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things, 
things.  Though  it  be  a  defedl,  that  has  its  original 

in  our  ideas,  which  are  not  fo  conformable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  as  attention,  ftudy,  and  appli- 
cation miight  make  them  ;  yet  it  fails  not  to  extend  itfelf 
to  our  words  too,  when  we  ufe  them  as  iigns  of  real  be- 
ings, which  yet  never  had  any  reality  or  exiftence. 

§.  26.  Firil:,  he  that  hath  words  of 
flow  men  s  .7  •  t        ..  j/x-    xi.  -j  •       i_- 

wor-:is  fail  in     ^^^^  language.  Without  diltmct  ideas  in  his 
all  theie.  mind  to  which  he  applies  them,  does,  fo  far 

as  he  ufes  them  in  difcourfe,  only  make  a 
noife  without  any  icnit  or  fignification  ;  and  how  learn- 
ed foever  he  may  (eem  by  the  ufe  of  hard  words  or 
learned  terms,  is  not  m.uch  m_ore  advanced  thereby  in 
knowledge,  tlian  he  v/ould  be  in  learning,  who  had  no- 
thing in  his  ftudy  but  the  bare  titles  of  books,  without 
poireihng  the  contents  of  them.  For  all  fuch  words, 
however  put  into  difcourfe,  according  to  the  right  con- 
Itrudion  of  grammatical  rules,  or  the  harmony  of  well- 
turned  periods,  do  yet  amount  to  nothing  but  bare 
founds,  and  nothing  elfe.  ^ 

§.  27.  Secondly,  he  that  has  complex  ideas,  without 
particular  names  for  them,  would  be  in  no  better  cafe 
than  a  bookfeilcr,  who  had  in  his  warehoufe  volumes, 
that  lay  there  unbound,  and  without  titles  ;  which  he 
could  therefore  make  known  to  others,  only  by  fhowing 
the  loofe  lliects,  and  communicate  them  only  by  tale. 
This  man  is  hindered  in  his  difcourfe,  for  want  of  words 

tq 
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to  communicate  his  complex  ideas,  which  he  is  there- 
fore forced  to  make  known  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
fimple  ones  that  compofe  them ;  and  fo  is  fain  often  to 
life  twenty  words,  to  exprefs  what  another  man  iignifies 
in  one. 

§.  28.  Thirdly,  he  that  puts  not  conftantly  the  fame 
fign  for  the  fame  idea,  but  ufes  the  fame  words  fome- 
times  in  one,  and  fometimes  in  another  lignification, 
ought  to  pafs  in  the  fchools  and  converfation  for  as  fair 
a  man,  as  he  does  in  the  market  and  exchange,  who  fells 
feveral  things  under  the  fame  name. 

§.  29.  Fourthly,  he  that  applies  the  words  of  any 
language  to  ideas  different  from  thofe  to  which  the  com- 
mon ufe  of  that  country  applies  them,  however  his  own 
underftanding  may  be  filled  with  truth  and  light,  will 
not  by  fuch  words  be  able  to  convey  much  of  it  to 
others,  without  defining  his  terms.  For  however  the 
founds  are  fuch  as  are  familiarly  known,  and  eafily  enter 
the  ears  of  thofe  who  are  accuilomed  to  them  ;  yet  Hand- 
ing for  other  ideas  than  thofe  they  ufually  are  annexed 
to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  hearers^ 
they  cannot  make  known  the  thoughts  of  him  who  thus 
ufes  them. 

§.  30.  Fifthly,  he  that  imagined  to  himfelf  fubilances 
fuch  as  never  have  been,  and  filled  his  head  with  ideas 
which  have  not  any  correfpondence  with  the  real  nature 
of  things,  to  which  yet  he  gives  fettled  and  defined 
nam.es ;  may  fill  his  difcourfe,  and  perhaps  another 
man's  head,  with  the  fantafticai  imaginations  of  his  own 
brain,  but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby  one 
jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

§.31.  He  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants  mean- 
ing in  his  words,  and  fpeaks  only  empty  founds.  He 
that  hath  complex  ideas  without  names  for  them,  wants 
liberty  and  difpatch  in  his  expreflions,  and  is  neceflitat- 
ed  to  ufe  periphrafes.  He  that  ufes  his  words  loofely 
and  unfleadily,  vvill  either  be  not  minded,  or  not  under- 
ftood.  He  that  applies  his  names  to  ideas  different 
from  their  common  ufe,  wants  propriety  in  his  language, 
and  fpeaks  gibberifh.  And  he  that  hath  the  ideas  of 
fubftances  difagreeing  with  the  real  exiftence  of  things, 
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fo  far  wants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge  in  his  un- 
derftandJng,  and  hath  infbead  thereof  chimeras. 

§.  32.  In  our  notions  concerning  fub- 
ftanceir  dances,  we  are  liable  to  all  the  former  in- 

con  venicncies  :  V.  o-.  he  that  ufes  the  word 
tarantula,  without  having  any  imagination  or  idea  of 
what  it  ftands  for,  pronounces  a  good  word  ;  but  fo  long 
means  nothing  at  all  by  it.  2.  He  that  in  a  new-dif- 
covered  country  fnall  fee  feveral  forts  of  anim.als  and 
vegetables,  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as  true 
ideas  of  them.,  as  of  a  horfe  or  a  ftag ;  but  can  fpeak  of 
them  only  by  a  defcription,  till  he  fhall  either  take  the 
names  the  natives  call  them  by,  or  give  them  names 
himfelf.  3.  Ke  that  ufes  the  word  body  fometimcs  for 
pure  exteniion,  and  fometimes  for  exteniion  and  foli- 
dity  together,  will  talk  very  fallacioufly.  4.  He  that 
gives  the  name  horfe  to  that  idea,  v/hich  common  ufage 
calls  mule,  talks  im.properly,  and  will  not  be  underftood. 
5.  He  that  thinks  the  name  centaur  ftands.for  fome  real 
being,  impofes  on  him.felf,  and  miftakes  words  for 
things. 

§.33.  In  modes  and  relations  generally 
modyand  ^^'^  ^^'^  liable  only  to  the  four  firil  of  thefe 
jeladons.  inconveniencies ;  viz.  i.  I  may  have  in  my 

memory  the  names  of  m^odes,  as  gratitude 
or  charity,  and  yet  not  have  any  precife  ideas  annexed 
in  my  thoughts  to  thofe  names.  2.  I  may  have  ideas, 
and  not  knov/  the  nam.es  that  belong  to  them  ;  v.  g.  I 
may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  his  colour 
and  humour  be  altered,  till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his 
eyes  look  red,  and  his  feet  fail  him  ;  and  yet  not  know, 
that  it  is  to  be  called  drunkennefs.  3.  I  may  have  the 
ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  and  names  alfo,  but  apply  them 
amifs  :  v.  g.  when  I  apply  the  name  frugality  to  that 
idea  which  others  call  and  fignify  by  this  found,  cove- 
toufnefs.  4.  I  may  ufe  any  of  thofe  names  with  incon- 
flancy.  5.  But,  in  modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have 
ideas  difagreeing  to  the  exideiice  of  things  :  for  modes 
being  complex  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  at  pleafure ; 
and  relation  being  but  by  way  of  coniidering  or  com- 
paring two  things  together,  and  fo  alfo  an  idea  of  my 

own 
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own  making  ;  thefe  ideas  can  fcarce  be  found  to  difagrec 
with  any  thing  exiting,  fince  they  are  not  in  the  mind 
as  the  copies  of  things  regularly  made  by  nature,  nor 
as  properties  infeparably  flowing  from  the  internal  con- 
fiiitution  or  eflence  ot  any  fubftance ;  but  as  it  were  pat- 
terns lodged  in  my  memory,  with  names  annexed  to 
them,  to  denominate  a(5lions  and  relations  by,  as  they 
come  to  exift.  But  the  miftake  is  commonly  in  my 
giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  conceptions ;  and  fo  ufing 
words  in  a  different  fenfe  from  other  people,  I  am  not 
underftood,  but  am  thought  to  have  wrong  ideas  of 
them,  when  I  give  wrong  names  to  them.  Only  if  I 
put  in  my  ideas  of  m.ixed  modes  or  relations  any  incon- 
fiftent  ideas  together,  I  fill  my  head  alfo  with  chimeras ; 
lince  fuch  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  fo  much  as 
exiil  in  the  mind,  much  lefs  any  real  being  ever  be  de- 
nominated from  them. 

§.  34.  Since  wit  and  fancy  find  eafier  en-  «.  Figurative 
tertainment  in  the  world,  than  dry  truth  fpeechalfo 
and  real  knowledge,  figurative  fpeeches  and  anabufeof 
alluiion  in  language  will  hardly  be  admitted  ^"^^^S^- 
as  an  imperfection  or  a.bufe  of  it.  1  confefs,  in  dif- 
courfes  where  we  feek  rather  pleafure  and  delight  than 
information  and  improvement,  fuch  ornaments  as  are 
borrowed  from  them  can  fcarce  pafs  for  faults.  But  yet 
if  we  would  fpeak  of  things  as  they  are,  we  muft  allow 
that  all  the  art  of  rhetorick,  befides  order  and  clearnefs, 
all  the  artificial  and  figurative  application  of  words  elo- 
quence hath  invented,  are  for  nothing  elfe  but  to  infi- 
nuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  pafTions,  and  thereby  mif- 
lead  the  judgment,  and  fo  indeed  are  perfect  cheats  : 
and  therefore  however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may 
render  them  in  harangues  and  popular  addreffes,  they 
are  certainly,  in  all  difcourfes  that  pretend  to  inform  or 
inflrudl,  wholly  to  be  avoided  ;  and  where  truth  and 
knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot  but  be  thought  a  great 
fault,  either  of  the  language  or  perfon  that  makes  ufe  of 
them.  What,  and  how  various  they  are,  will  be  fuper- 
fiuous  here  to  take  notice  ;  the  books  of  rhetorick  which 
abound  in  the  world,  will  inftrud  thofe  who  want  to  be 
informed  :  only  I  cannot  but  obferve  how  little  the  pre-. 

fervation 
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fervation  and  improvement  of  truth  and  knowledge  is 
the  care  and  concern  of  mankind  ;  fince  the  arts  of  fal- 
lacy are  endowed  and  preferred.  It  is  evident  how  much 
men  love  to  deceive  and  be  deceived,  lince  rhetoric k, 
that  powerful  inftrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its 
eftabliflied  profeiTors,  is  publickly  taught,  and  has  al- 
v»  ays  been  had  in  great  reputation :  and,  I  doubt  not, 
but  it  will  be  thought  great  boldnefs,  if  not  brutality  in 
me,  to  have  faid  thus  much  againft  it.  Eloquence,  like 
the  fair  fex,  has  too  prevailing  beauties  in  it,  to  fuffer 
iticlf  ever  to  be  fpoken  againft.  And  it  is  in  vain  to 
find  fault  with  thofe  arts  of  deceivino^,  wherein  m.en  find 
pieafure  to  be  deceived. 
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Of  the  Remedies  of  the  foregsing  Imperfections  and  Abufes. 

§•1.  T^HE  natural  and  improved  im- 
worth  feek-  ^    perfections  of  languages  we  have 

ing,  feen  above  at  large ;  and  fpeech  being  the 

great  bond  that  holds  fociety  together,  and 
the  common  conduit  whereby  the  improvements  of 
knowledge  are  conveyed  from  one  man,  and  one  gene- 
ration to  another ;  it  would  well  deferve  our  moft  feri- 
ous  thoughts  to  coniidcr  what  remedies  are  to  be  found 
for  the  inconveniencies  above-mentioned. 

Arenoteafv.  ^'  ^*  "^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^  think,  that  any 
one  can  pretend  to  attempt  the  perfed:  re- 
forming the  languages  of  the  world,  no  not  fo  much  as 
of  his  own  country,  without  rendering  himfelf  ridicu- 
lous. To  require  that  men  fhould  ufe  their  words  con- 
ftantly  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  for  none  but  determined 
and  uniform  ideas,  would  be  to  think  that  all  men  fhould 
have  the  fame  notions,  and  fhould  talk  of  nothing  but 
what  they  have  clear  and  diftindt  ideas  of;  which  is  not 
to  be  exped:ed  by  any  one,  who  hath  not  vanity  enough 
to  imagine  he  can  prevail  w  iih  men  to  be  very  knowing 
pr  very  filent.     And  he  muil  be  very  little  drilled  in  the 

worlds 
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world,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  {hall  <accom- 
pany  only  a  good  underftanding ;  or  that  men's  talking 
much  or  little  fnould  hold  proportion  only  to  theif 
knowledge, 

§.  3.   But  though  the  market   and    ex-     But  yet  ne- 
change  mufl  be  left  to  their  ov;n  ways  of    cefikry  to 
talking,  and  golhpings  not  be  robbed  of  their     P^^^l^^^PV. 
ancient  privilege ;  though  the  fchools  and  rvitn  of  argu- 
m.ent  would  perhaps  take  it  amifs  to  have  any  thing 
offered  to  abate  the  length,  or  IclTen  the  number,  of  their 
difputes  :  yet  methinks  thofe  who  pretend  ferioufly  to 
fearch  after  or  maintain  truth,  fhould  think  themfelves 
obliged   to   ftudy  how  they  might  deliver  themfelves 
without  obfcurity,    doubtfulnefs,    or  equivocation,   to 
v.hich  men's  v/ords  are  naturally  liable,  if  care  be  not 
taken. 

§.  4.  For  he  that  ihall  well  confider  the     Mlfufe  of 
errors  and  obfcurity,  the  miftakes  and  con-     words  the 
fufion,  that  are  fpread  in  the  world  by  an     ^f^^,',^^"/^ 
ill  ufe  of  words,  will  find  fome  reafon  to  ^* 

doubt  whether  language,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has 
contributed  m.ore  to  the  improvement  or  hindrance  of 
knowledge  amongff  mankind.  How  many  are  there 
that,  when  they  would  think  on  things,  fix  their  thoughts 
only  on  Vvords,  efpecially  when  they  would  apply  their 
minds  to  moral  matters  ?  And  who  then  can  wonder,  if 
the  refult  of  fuch  contemplations  and  reafonings,  about 
little  more  than  founds,  whilft  the  ideas  they  annexed 
to  them  are  very  confufed  and  very  unfteady,  or  perhaps 
none  at  all ;  who  can  wonder,  I  fay,  that  fuch  thoughts- 
and  reafonings  end  in  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  miftake, 
without  any  clear  judgment  or  knovvledge  ? 

§.  5.  This  inconvenience,  in  an  ill  ufe  of  obfdnacy, 
words,  men  fuffer  in  their  ov/n  private  me- 
ditations :  but  much  more  manifefl:  are  the  diforders 
which  follow  from  it,  in  converfation,  difcourfe,  and 
arguings  with  others.  For  language  being  the  great 
conduit,  whereby  men  convey  their  difcoveries,  reafon7 
ings,  and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another ;  he  that 
m^akes  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  though  he  does  not  corrupt  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are  in  things  themfelves  ; 

yet 
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yet  he  does,  as  inuch  ar,  in  him  lies,  break  or  flop  the 
pipes,  whereby  it  is  diflributej  tc5  the  public  ufe  and 
advantage  of  mankind.  He  that  ufes  words  without 
any  clear  and  fbeady  meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead 
himfelf  and  others  into  errors  ?  And  he  that  deiignedly 
does  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and 
knowledge.  And  yet  who  can  wonder,  that  all  the 
fciences  and  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  fo  over- 
charged with  obfcure  and  equivocal  terms,  and  in^'lgni- 
ficant  and  doubtful  exprehions,  capable  to  make  tnc 
moft  attentive  or  quick-fighted  very  little  or  not  at  all 
the  more  knowing  or  orthodox  ;  iince  fubtiity,  in  thofe 
who  make  profeflion  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  hath 
palTed  fo  much  for  a  virtue  :  a  virtue,  indeed,  which 
confifting  for  the  mofl  part  in  nothing  but  the  falla- 
cious and  illufory  ufe  of  obfcure  or  deceitful  terms,  is 
only  fit  to  make  men  more  conceited  in  their  ignorance, 
and  more  obftinate  in  their  errors. 

§.  6.  Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  con- 
Andwrang-.     tj-Q^erfy  of  any  kind;  there  we  fhall  fee, 

that  the  effed:  of  obfcure,  unfbeady  or  equi- 
vocal terms,  is  nothing  but  noife  and  wrangling  about 
founds,  without  convincing  or  bettering  a  man's  under- 
ftanding.  For  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on  betwixt  the 
fpeaker  and  hearer,  for  which  the  words  (land,  the  ar- 
gument is  not  about  things,  but  names.  As  often  as 
fuch  a  word,  whofe  fignification  is  not  afcertained  be- 
twixt them,  comes  in  ufe,  their  underftandings  have  no 
other  objecl  wherein  they  agree,  but  barely  the  found  ; 
the  things  that  they  think  on  at  that  time,  as  exprelTed 
by  that  word,  being  quite  different. 

§.7.   Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  or  no,  is 
andbS.  ^^^^  queflion;  whether  a  bat  be  another 

thing  than  indeed  it  is,  or  have  other  quali- 
ties than  indeed  it  has,  for  that  would  be  extremely  ab- 
furd  to  doubt  of:  b^t  the  queftion  is,  i.  Either  between 
thofe  that  acknowledged  themfelves  to  have  but  imper- 
fect ideas  of  one  or  both  of  this  fort  of  things,  for  which 
thefe  names  are  fuppofed  to  fland  ;  and  then  it  is  a  real 
inquiry  concerning  the  name  of  a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make 
their  yet  imperfccft  ideas  of  it  more  complete,  by  exa- 
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mining  whether  all  the  limple  ideas,  to  which,  com- 
bined together,  they  both  give  the  name  bird,  be  all  to 
be  found  in  a  bat :  but  this  is  a  queflion  only  of  in- 
quirers (not  difputers)  who  neither  affirm,  nor  deny, 
but  examine.  Or,  2.  It  is  a  queflion  between  difpu- 
tants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and  the  other  denies, 
that  a  bat  is  a  bird.  And  then  the  queftion  is  barely 
about  the  fignification  of  one  or  both  thefe  words  ;  in 
that  they  not  having  both  the  fame  complex  ideas,  to 
which  they  give  thefe  two  names,  one  holds,  and  the 
other  denies,  that  thefe  two  names  may  be  affirmed  one 
of  another.  Were  they  agreed  in  the  fignification  of 
thefe  two  names,  it  were  impoffible  they  fhould  difpute 
about  them  :  for  they  would  prefently  and  clearly  fee 
(were  that  adjufled  betwxen  themj  whether  all  the  fim- 
ple  ideas,  cf  the  miore  general  name  bird,  were  found 
in  the  comiplex  idea  of  a  bat,  or  no ;  and  fo  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  whether  a  bat  were  a  bird  or  no.  And 
here  I  delire  it  may  be  confidered,  and  carefully  exa- 
mined, whether  the  greateft  part  of  the  difputes  in  the 
world  are  not  merely  verbal,  and  about  the  fignification 
of  words ;  and  whether  if  the  terms  they  are  made  .in 
w^ere  defined,  and  reduced  in  their  fignification  (as  they 
mufl  be  where  they  fignify  any  thing)  to  determined 
collecflions  of  the  limple  ideas  they  do  or  fhould  fland 
for,  thofe  difputes  would  not  end  of  themfclves,  and 
immediately  vanifh.  I  leave  it  then  to  be  confidered, 
what  ihe  learning  of  difputation  is,  and  how  well  they 
are  employed  for  the  advantage  of  themfelves  or  others, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  only  the  vain  oflentation  of  founds ; 
i.  e.  thofe  w^ho  fpend  their  lives  in  difputes  and  contro- 
verfies.  When  I  ihall  fee  any  of  thofe  com.batants  ftrip 
all  his  terms  of  ambiguity  and  obfcurity  (which  every 
one  may  do  in  the  words  he  ufes  himfelf  j  I  fliall  think 
him  a  champion  for  knowledge,  truth  and  peace,  and 
not  the  Have  of  vain-glory,  ambition,  or  a  party. 

§.  8.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  fpeech  before-men- 
tioned to  fome  degree,  and  to  prevent  the  inconvenien- 
cies  that  follow  from  them,  I  imagine  the  obfervation 
of  thefe  following  rules  may  be  of  ufe,  till  fomebody 
better  able  fhall  judge  it  worth  his  while  to  think  more 

maturely 
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maturely  on  this  matter,  and  oblige  the  world  with  his 
thoughts  on  it. 

P^    ^^  Firit,  a  man  Ihall   take  care  to  ufe  no 

to  ufe  no  word  without  a  fignification,  no  name  with- 

word  with-  out  an  idea  for  which  he  makes  it  fland. 
out  an  idea.  ^^j^  jg  ^^\^  ^y.\\\  not  feem  altogether  needlefs> 
to  any  one  who  fliall  take  the  pains  to  recolledl  how 
often  he  has  met  with  fuch  v/ords,  as  inftind:,  fympa- 
thy  and  antipathy,  &c.  in  the  difcourfe  of  others,  fo 
made  ufe  of,  as  he  might  eafily  conclude,  that  thofe  that 
ufed  them  had  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to  which  they 
applied  them ;  but  fpoke  them  only  as  founds,  which 
ufually  ferved  inllead  of  reafons  on  the  like  occalions. 
Not  but  that  thefe  words,  and  the  like,  have  very  proper 
lignifications  in  which  they  may  be  ufed ;  but  there 
being  no  natural  connexion  between  any  words  and  any 
ideas,  thefe,  and  any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  and 
pronounced  or  writ  by  men,  who  have  no  ideas  in  their 
minds,  to  which  they  have  annexed  them,  and  for  which 
they  make  them  ftand  ;  vvhich  is  neceifary  they  fliould, 
if  men  would  fpeak  intelligibly  even  to  themfelves  alone. 

To  have  ^*  9*  Secondly,  it  is  not  enough  a  man 

diftinft  ideas  ufes  his  words  as  ligns  of  fom'e  ideas :  thofe 
annexed  to  he  annexes  them  to,  if  they  be  fimple,  mufl: 
them  in  |^g  clear  and  diflindt;  if  complex,  mufl  be 

determinate,  i.  e.  the  precife  colledlion  of 
fimple  ideas  fettled  in  the  mind,  with  that  found  an- 
nexed to  it,  as  the  fign  of  that  precife  determined  col- 
ledlion,  and  no  other.  This  is  very  neceifary  in  names 
of  modes,  and  efpecially  mioral  words  ;  which  having 
no  fettled  objecls  in  nature,  from  whence  their  ideas  are 
taken,  as  from  their  original,  are  apt  to  be  very  con- 
fufed.  Juflice  is  a  word  in  every  man's  miouth,  but 
molt  commonly  with  a  very  undetermined  loofe  fignifi- 
cation :  which  will  always  be  fo,  unlets  a  man  has  in  his 
mind  a  diflindl  comprehenfion  of  the  component  parts, 
that  complex  idea  confifts  of:  and  if  it  be  decompound- 
ed, muft  be  able  to  refolve  it  flill  on,  till  he  at  lafb  comes 
to  the  (imple  ideas  that  make  it  up :  and  unlefs  this  be 
done,  a  man  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  the  word,  let  it  be  juf- 
tice,  for  example,  or  any  other;     I  do  not  fay,  a  man 

*need 
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need  ftand  to  recolledl  and  make  this  analyfis  at  lar^e, 
every  time  the  word  juilice  comes  in  his  way  :  but  this 
at  leaft  is  necelTary,  that  he  have  fo  examined  the  figni- 
fication  of  that  name,  and  fettled  the  idea  of  all  its  parts 
in  his  mind,  that  he  can  do  it  when  he  pleafes.  If  one> 
who  makes  his  complex  idea  of  juftiee  to  be  fuch  a 
treatment  of  the  perfon  or  goods  of  another,  as  u  ac- 
cording to  law,  hath  not  a  clear  and  diftindt  idea  what 
law  is,  which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  juf- 
tice;  it  is  plain  his  idea  of  juiiice  itfelf  will  be  confufed 
and  imperfect.  This  exaclnefs  will,  perhaps,  be  judged 
very  troublefome ;  and  therefore  rnofh  men  will  think 
they  may  be  excufed  from  fettling  the  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes  fo  precifely  in  their  minds.  But  yet  I 
muit  fay,  till  this  be  done,  it  muft  not  be  wondered 
that  they  have  a  great  deal  of  cbfcurity  and  confufion  in 
their  own  minds,  and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  their 
difcourfe  with  others. 

§.  10.  In  the  names  of  fubftances,  for  a  Anddiftina 
right  ufe  of  them,  fome thing  more  is  re-  and  confor- 
quired  than  barely  determined  ideas.  In  mableinfub- 
thefe  the  names  muft  alfo  be  conformable  "^"^^^• 
to  things  as  they  exiil :  but  of  this  I  fliall  have  occa-. 
fion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  by  and  by.  This  exaclnefs 
is  abfolutely  necefiary  in  inquiries  after  philofophlcal 
knowledge,  and  in  coiitroveriics  about  truth.  And 
though  it  would  be  well  too,  if  it  extended  itfelf  to 
common  convcrfation,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life? 
yet  I  think  that  is  fcarce  to  be  expedied.  Vulgar  no- 
tions fuit  vulgar  difcourfes  ;  and  both,  though  confufed 
enough,  yet  ferve  pretty  well  the  market  and  the  wake. 
Merchants  and  lovers,  cooks  and  taylors,  have  words 
wherewithal  to  difpatch  their  ordinary  affairs ;  and  fo, 
I  think,  might  phiiofophers  and  difputants  too,  if  they 
had  a  mind  to  undcrftand,  and  to  be  clearly  underflood. 

§.  1 1 .  Thirdly,  it  is  not  enough  that  men  ^^  Propriety. 
have  ideas,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they 
make  thefe  iigns  ffand ;  but  they  muff  alfo  take  care  to 
apply  their  words,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  fuch  ideas  as 
common  ufe  has  annexed  them  to.  For  words,  efyc- 
cially  of  languages  already  framed,  being  no  man's  pri- 
vate 
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vate  pofTefTion,  but  the  common  m.eafure  of  commerce 
and  communication,  it  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleafure, 
to  change  the  ilamp  they  are  current  in,  nor  alter  the 
ideas  they  are  affixed  to ;  or  at  lead,  when  there  is  a  ne- 
celTity  to  do  fo,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it.  Men's  " 
intentions  in  fpeaking  are,  or  at  leaft  fnould  be,  to  be 
underllood  ;  which  cannot  be  without  frequent  expla- 
nations, demands,  and  other  the  like  incommodious  in- 
terruptions, where  men  do  not  follow  common  ufe. 
Propriety  of  fpeech  is  that  which  gives  our  thoughts 
entrance  into  other  mien's  minds  with  the  greateft  eafe 
and  advantage  ;  and  therefore  deferves  fomic  part  of  our 
care  and  ftudy,  efpecially  in  the  names  of  moral  w^ords. 
The  proper  fignification  and  ufe  of  terms  is  beft  to  be 
learned  from  thofe,  who  in  their  writings  and  difcourfes 
appear  to  have  had  the  clearefl:  notions,  and  applied  to 
them  their  terms  with  the  exadleft  choice  and  fitnefs. 
This  way  of  ufing  a  man's  v/ords,  according  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  language,  though  it  have  not  always  the 
good  fortune  to  be  underftood ;  yet  mod.  commonly 
leaves  the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who  is  fo  unfkilful  in 
the  language  he  fpeaks,  as  not  to  underiland  it,  when 
made  ufe  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

§.  12.  Fourthly,  but  becaufe  common 
known  Their  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  vifibly  annexed  any  fignifica- 
meaning.  tion  to  words,  as  to  make  men  know  always 

certainly  what  they  precifely  ftand  for  ;  and 
becaufe  men,  in  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge, 
come  to  have  ideas  different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordi- 
nary received  ones,  for  which  they  muft  either  make 
new  words  (which  men  fcldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear 
of  being  thought  guilty  of  affedation  or  novelty)  or  elfe 
muft  ufe  old  ones,  in  a  new  fignification  :  therefore  after 
the  obfervation  of  the  foregoing  rules,  it  is  fometimes 
necelfary,  for  the  afcertaining  the  fignification  of  words, 
to  declare  their  meaning ;  where  either  common  ufe  has 
left  it  uncertain  and  loofe  (as  it  has  in  moft  names  of 
very  complex  ideas)  or  where  the  term,  being  very  ma- 
terial in  the  difcourfe,  aiid  that  upon  which  it  chiefly 
turns,  is  liable  to  any  doubtfulnefs  or  mifbake. 

§.  13- 
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§.   13.  As  the  ideas,  men's  words  ftand     And  that 
.  for,  are  of  different  forts ;   fo  the  way  of    three  ways, 
making  known  the  ideas,   they  ftand  for, 
when  there  is  occaiion,  is  alfo  different.     For  though 
defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to  make  known  the 
proper  fignification  of  words  ;  yet  there  are  fome  words 
that  will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others,  whofe  pre- 
cife  meaning  cannot  be  made  known,  but  by  definition  ; 
and  perhaps  a  third,  which  partake  fom.ewhat  of  both 
the  other,  as  we  fnall  fee  in  the  names  of  iim.ple  ideas, 
modes,  and  fubfbances. 

§.   14.  Firft,  when  a  man  makes  ufe  of    ^  infimple 
the  name  of  any  fimple  idea,  which  he  per-     ideas,  by  fy- 
ceives  is  not  underftood,  or  is  in  danger  to     nonymous 
be  miflaken,  he  is  obliged  by  the  laws  of    [!q"^/'^°^ 
ingenuity,  and  the  end  of  fpeech,  to  declare 
his  meaning,  and  make  known  what  idea  he  makes  It 
frand  for.     This,  as  has  been  lliown,  cannot  be  done 
by  definition ;  and  therefore,  when  a  fynonymous  v/ord 
fails  to  do  it,  there  is  but  one  of  thefe  ways  left.     Firfb, 
fometimes  the  naming  the  fubject,  wherein  that  fimple 
idea  is  to  be  found,  will  make  its  name  to  be  underftood 
by  thofe  who   are  acquainted  with  that  fubjecl,   and 
know  it  by  that  name.     So  to  make  a  countryman  un- 
derftand  what  ''  feuillemorte"  colour  fignifies,  it  may 
fuffice  to  tell  him,  it  is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves 
falling  in  autumm.     Secondly,  but  the  only  fure  way  of 
making  known  the  fignification  of  the  name  of  any  fim- 
ple idea  is  by  prefenting  to  his  fenfes  that  fubjed,  which 
may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him  actually  have 
the  idea  that  word  ffands  for. 

§.   15.  Secondly,  mixed  modes,  efpecially     2.  In  mixed 
thofe  belonging  to  morality,  being  moft  of    ^°^^^!  ^y 
them   fuch  combinations   of  ideas,   as  the 
mind  puts  together  of  its  own  choice,  and  whereof  there 
are  not  always  ftanding  patterns  to  be  found  cxifting ; 
the  fignification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made  known, 
as  thofe  of  fmiple  ideas,  by  any  fhowing ;  but,  in  re- 
compencc  thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and  exaclly  defined. 
For  they  being  combinations  of  feveral  ideas,  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together,  without  re- 
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ference  to  any  archetypes,  men  may,  if  they  pleafe,  ex- 
aclly  know  the  ideas  that  go  to,  each  compofition,  and 
fo  both  ufe  thefe  words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  fig- 
nification,  and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occa- 
fion,  what  they  Hand  for.  Thi^,  if  well  confidered> 
would  lay  great  blame  on  tnofe,  who  make  not  their 
difcourfes  about  moral  things  very  clear  and  diftind. 
For  fmce  the  precife  fignification  of  the  names  of  mixed 
modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real  eilence  of  each 
fpecies  is  to  be  knowT.,  they  being  not  of  nature's  but 
man's  making,  it  is  a  great  negligence  and  perverfenefs 
to  difcourfe  of  moral  things  with  uncertainty  and  ob- 
fcurity  ;  which  is  more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural 
fubftances,  where  doubtful  terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoid- 
ed, for  a  quite  contrary  reafon,  as  w^e  fliall  fee  by  and  by. 
§.  16.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  I  am 
^wfof'de-'  ^^^^  ^^  think,  that  morality  is  capable  of 
monftration.  demonftration,  as  well  as  mathematicks : 
fmce  the  precife  real  eiTence  of  the  things 
moral  words  Hand  for  may  be  perfectly  knov/n  ;  and  fo 
the  congruity  and  incongruity  of  the  things  themfelve^ 
be  certainly  difcovered;  in  which  coniiftsperfed:  know^- 
ledge.  Nor  let  any  one  abjed:,  that  the  nam^es.  of  fub- 
llances  are  often  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  morality,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  modes,  from  w  hich  will  arife  obfcurity.  For 
as  to  fubllances,  when  concerned  in  moral  difcourfes^. 
their  divers  natures  are  not  fo  much  inquired  into,  as 
fuppofed  ;  V.  g.  when  we  fay  that  man  is  fubjedl  to  law> 
we  mean  nothing  by  man,  but  a  corporeal  rational  crea- 
ture :  what  the  real  elfence  or  other  qualities  of  that 
creature  are,  in  this  cafe,  is  no  way  confidered.  And 
therefore,  whether  a  child  or  changeling  be  a  man  in  a 
phy ileal  fenfe,  may  amongil:  the  naturalifis  be  as  dif- 
putable  as  it  will,  it  concerns  not  at  all  the  moral  man> 
as  I  may  call  him,  which  is  this  immoveable  unchange- 
able idea,  a  corporeal  rational  being.  For  were  there  a 
monkey,  or  any  other  creature  to  be  found,  that  has  the 
ufe  of  reafon  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  underfland 
gcncr?J  figns,  and  to  deduce  confequences  about  general 
ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  fubject  to  law^,  and  in  that 
feiifc  be  a  man,  how  much  focvejc  he  differed  in  Hiape 
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from  others  of  that  name.  The  Pxames  of  fubflances,  if 
they  be  ufed  in  them  as  they  fhouid,  can  no  more  dif- 
turb  mojai  than  they  do  mathematical  difcourfcs  :  where, 
if  the  mathematician  fpeaks  of  a  cube  or  globe  of  gold, 
or  any  other  body,  he  has  his  clear  fettled  idea  which 
varies  not,  though  it  may  by  miftake  be  applied  to  a 
particular  body  to  which  it  belongs  not. 

§.   17.  This  I  have  here  mentioned  by  the     Definitions 
hy,  to  fhow  of  what  confequence  it  is  for     cnnmake 
men,  in  their  names  of  mixed  modes,  and     "^^^Jj^'f" 
confequently  in  all  their  mopal  difcourfes,  ^.  /  * 

to  define  their  words  when  there  is  occalion :  iince 
thereby  moral  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  fo  great 
clearnefs  and  certainty.  And  it  mull:  be  great  v;ant  of 
ingenuity  (to  fay  no  v/orfe  of  it)  to  refufe  to  do  it :  iince 
a  definition  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  precife  mean- 
ing of  moral  words  can  be  known  ;  and  yet  a  way  where- 
by their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly,  and  without 
leaving  any  room  for  any  conteft  about  it.  And  there- 
fore the  negligence  or  perverfenefs  of  mankind  cannot 
be  excufed,  if  their  difcourfes  in  morality  be  not  much 
more  clear  than  thofe  in  natural  philofophy  :  fmce  they 
are  about  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  are  none  of  them 
falfe  or  difproportionate  :  they  having  no  external  be- 
ings for  the  archetypes  which  they  are  referred  to,  and 
mufi:  correfpond  with.  It  is  far  eafier  for  men  to  frame 
in  their  minds  an  idea  Vv'hich  faall  be  the  ftandard  to 
w^hich  they  will  give  the  name  juflice,  with  v/hich  pat^ 
tern  fo  made,  all  adions  that  agree  fhall  pafs  under  that 
denomiination  ;  than,  having  feen  Ariftides,  to  framx  an 
idea  that  fnall  in  all  things  be  exadlly  like  him ;  who  is 
as  he  is,  let  men  make  what  idea  they  pleafe  of  him. 
For  the  one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of 
ideas  that  are  put  together  in  their  own  minds  ;  for  the';, 
other,  they  m.uft  inquire  into  the  whole  nature,  and  ab- 
flrufe  hidden  conftitution,  and  various  qualities  of  a 
thing  exifling  without  them. 

§.   18.  Another  reafon  that  makes  the  de-     p^^^  j^  ^1^^ 
fining  of  mixed  modes  fo  necelTary,  efpe-     only  way. 
cialiy  of  moral  words,  is  what  I  mentioned 
a  liule  before,  viz.  that  it  is  the  only  way  whereby  the 
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fignilication  of  the  mofi:  of  them  can  be  known  with 
certainty.  For  the  ideas  they  (land  for,  being  for  the 
nioft  part  fuch  whofe  component  parts  no  where  exift 
together,  but  fcattered  and  mingled  with  others,  it  is 
the  mind  alone  that  colleds  them,  and  gives  them  the 
union  of  one  idea :  and  it  is  only  by  words,  enumerating 
the  feveral  fimple  idea?;  which  the  mind  has  united,  that 
we  can  make  known  to  others  w^hat  their  names  fland 
for;  the  a  ITi  fiance  of  the  fenfes  in  this  cafe  not  helping 
us,  by  the  propofal  of  fenfible  objecls,  to  fliow  the  ideas 
which  our  names  of  this  kind  ftand  for,  as  it  does  often 
in  the  names  of  fenfible  fimple  ideas,  and  alfo  to  fome 
degree  in  thofe  of  fubflances. 

3.  Infub-  §•    19-  Thirdly,    for  the   explaining  the 

ftances,  by        fignification  of  the  names  of  fubflances,  as 
Rowing  and      ^^^y  (land  for  the  ideas  we  have  of  their  dif- 
^  "^"^*  tinct  fpecies,  both  the  fore-mentioned  ways, 

viz.  of  fliowing  and  defining,  are  requifite  in  many  cafes 
to  be  made  ufe  of.  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each 
fort  fome  leading  qualities,  to  which  we  fuppofe  the 
other  ideas,  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of  that 
fpecies,  annexed  ;  we  forwardly  give  the  fpecifick  name 
to  that  thing,  wherein  that  chara6lerifl:ical  mark  is 
found,  which  we  take  to  be  the  mofl  diftinguifliing  idea 
of  that  fpecies.  Thefe  leading  or  charadleriflical  (as  I 
may  call  them)  ideas,  in  the  forts  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, are  (as  has  been  before  remarked,  ch.  vi.  §.  29. 
and  ch.  ix.  §.  15.)  moflly  figure;  and  in  inanimate  bo- 
dies, colour,  and  in  fome  both  together.  Now, 
J ,       ^  ,  §.  20.  Thefe    leading    fenfible   qualities 

leading  qua-  ^''^  thofe  w^hich  make  the  chief  ingredients 
litiesoffub-  of  our  fpccifick  ideas,  and  confequently  the 
ftances  are  mofb  obfervablc  and  invariable  part  in  the 
ihowinlr  ^  definitions  of  our  fpecifick  names,  as  attri- 
buted to  forts  of  fubflances  coming  under 
our  knowledge.  For  though  the  found  man,  in  its  own 
nature,  be  as  apt  to  fignify  a  complex  idea  made  up- of 
animal rty  r.nd  rationality,  united  in  the  fame  fubjedl, 
as  to  iis]^nify  any  other  combination  ;  yet  ufed  as  a  mark 
to  fiaiui  for  a  fort  of  creatures  we  count  of  our  own  kind, 
perhaps,  the  outward  iliape  is  as  ncccfTary  to  be  taken 
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into  our  complex  idea,  lignified  by  the  word  man,  as 
any  other  we  find  in  it :  and  therefore  why  Plato's 
*'  animal  implume  bipes  latis  unguibus'*  fhould  not  be 
a  good  definition  of  the  name  man,  (landing  for  that 
fort  of  creatures,  will  not  be  eafy  to  Ihow  :  for  it  is  the 
fhape,  as  the  leading  quality,  that  feems  more  to  de- 
termine that  fpecies,  than  a  faculty  of  reafoning,  which 
appears  not  at  firfl:,  and  in  fome  never.  And  if  this  be 
not  allowed  to  be  fo,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be 
cxcufcd  from  murder,  who  kill  monftrous  births,  (as 
we  call  them)  becaufe  of  an  unordinary  fhape,  without 
knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  foul  or  no  ;  which 
can  be  no  more  difcerned  in  a  v.eil-formed  than  ill- 
fhaped  infant,  as  foon  as  born.  And  who  is  it  has  in- 
formed us,  that  a  rational  foul  can  inhabit  no  tenement, 
unlefs  it  has  juft  fuch  a  fort  of  frontifpiece  ;  or  can  joiln 
itfelf  to,  and  inform  no  fort  of  body  but  one  that  is  jull 
of  fuch  an  outward  ftrudure  ? 

§.  21.  Now  thefe  leading  qualities  are  befl  made 
known  by  Hiovving,  and  can  hardly  be  made  known 
otherwife.  For  the  ihape  of  an  horfe,  or  calTuary,  will 
be  but  rudely  and  imperfedtly  imprinted  on  the  mind 
by  words  ;  the  light  of  the  animals  doth  it  a  thoufand 
times  better :  and  the  idea  of  the  particular  colour  of 
gold  is  not  to  be  got  by  any  defcription  of  it,  but  only 
by  the  frequent  exercife  of  the  eyes  about  ir,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  this  metal,  who  will  fre- 
quently diftinguifh  true  from  counterfeit,  pure  from 
adulterate,  by  the  fight;  where  others  (v.ho  have  as 
good  eyes,  but  yet  by  ufe  have  not  got  the  precife  nice 
idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow)  ihall  not  perceive  any  dif- 
ference. The  like  may  be  faid  of  thofe  other  limple 
ideas,  peculiar  in  their  kind  to  any  fubltance  ;  for  which 
precife  ideas  there  are  no  peculiar  names.  The  parti- 
cular ringing  found  there  is  in  gold,  diftind  from  the 
found  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular  name  annexed 
to  it,  no  more  than  the  particular  yellow  that  belongs 
to  that  metal. 

§.  22.  But  becaufe  many  of  the  fimple  The  ideas  of 
ideas  that  make  up  our  fpecifick  ideas  of  their  powers 
fubftances,  are  powers  which  lie  not  ob-  ^5^  ^Y  '^^^- 
vious"to  our  fenfes  m  the  thmgs  as  they 
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ordinarily  appear;  therefore  in  the  lignification  of  our 
•names  of  fubiiances,  fome  part  of  the  fignification  will 
be  better  made  known  by  enumerating  thofe  fimple 
ideas,  than  by  Ihovving  the  fubllance  itfelf.  For  he 
that  to  the  yellow  fhining  colour  of  gold  got  by  lights 
iliall,  from  my  enumerating  them,  have  the  ideas  of 
great  ductility,  fuiibility,  fixednefs,  and  folubility  in  aq. 
regia,  will  have  a  perfecler  idea  of  gold,  than  he  can 
have  by  feeing  a  piece  of  gold,  and  thereby  imprinting 
in  his  'mind  only  its  obvious  qualities.  But  if  the  for- 
mal confritution  of  this  fliining,  heavy,  du6lile  thing 
{from  whence  all  thefe  its  properties  flov/)  lay  open  to 
our  fenfes,  as  the  formal  confdtution,  or  cfience  of  a 
triangle  does,  the  fignification  of  the  word  gold  might 
as  ealiiy  be  afcertained  as  that  of  triangle. 
Arefleaion  §*  ^3*  I"^^nce  we  may  take  notice  haw^ 

on  the  know-  much  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge 
ledge  of  fpi-  of  corporeal  things  lies  in  our  fenfes.  For 
^^^^'  how   fpirits,   feparate  from  bodies    (whofe 

knowledge  and  ideas  of  thefe  things  are  certainly  much 
liiore  perfect  than  ours)  know  them,  we  have  no  notion, 
no  idea  at  all.  The  whole  extent  of  our  knowledge  or 
imagination  reaches  not  beyond  our  own  ideas  limited 
to  our  ways  of  perception.  Though  yet  it  be  not  to  be 
doubted  that  fpirits  of  a  higher  rank  than  thofe  immerfed 
in  flefh,  may  have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical  conftitu-. 
tion  of  fubfcances,  as  we  have  of  a  triangle,  and  fo  per- 
ceive how  all  their  properties  and  operations  flow  from 
thence :  but  the  manner  how  they  come  by  that  know-, 
ledge  exceeds  our  conceptions. 

4.  Ideasalfo  §-24.   But  though  definitions  will  fervc 

offubftances  to  explain  the  names  of  fubftances  as  they 
muftbecon-  fiand  for  our  ideas ;  yet  th^y  leave  them  not 
xh^^'^!''  ^"^  without  great  imperfeftion  as  they  ftand  for 
thins^s.  For  our  nam.es  of  fub fiances  beino* 
not  put  barely  for  our  ideas,  but  being  made  ufe  of  ulti- 
mately to  reprefent  things,  and  fo  are  put  in  their 
place  ;  their  fignification  mufl  agree  with  the  truth  of 
things  as  well  as  with  m.en's  ideas.  And  therefore  ii\ 
fubftances  v.e  are  not  always  to  refl  in  the  ordinary 
complex  idea,  comm.only  received  as  the  fignification 
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of  that  word,  but  mufb  go  a  little  farther,  and  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  themfelves, 
and  thereby  perfed:,  as  much  as  we  can,  our  ideas  of 
their  diftincl  fpecies  ;  or  elfe  learn  them  from  fuch  ai 
are  ufed  to  that  fort  of  things,  and  are  experienced  in 
them-  For  lince  it  is  intended  their  names  fhould  fland 
for  fuch  colledtions  of  limple  ideas  as  do  really  exift  in 
things  themfelves,  as  well  as  for  the  complex  idea  in 
other  men's  minds,  which  in  their  ordinary  acceptation 
they  fland  for :  therefore  to  define  their  names  right, 
natural  hiftory  is  to  be  inquired  into ;  and  their  proper- 
ties are,  with  care  and  examination,  to  be  found  out. 
For  it  is  not  enough,  for  the  avoiding  inconveniencies 
in  difcourfe  and  arguings  about  natural  bodies  and  fub- 
flantial  things,  to  have  learned,  from  the  propriety  of 
the  language,  the  common,  but  confufed,  or  very  im- 
perfedl  idea,  to  which  each  word  is  applied,  and  to 
keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our  ufe  of  them  :  but  we  mufl, 
by  acquainting  ourfelves  with  the  hiftory  of  that  fort  of 
things,  redtify  and  fettle  our  complex  idea  belonging  to 
each  fpecific  name;  and  in  difcourfe  with  others,  (if 
Ave  find  them  miftake  usj  we  ought  to  tell  what  the 
complex  idea  is,  that  we  make  fuch  a  name  ftand  for. 
Thi5  is  the  more  neceffary  to  be  done  by  all  thofe  who 
fearch  after  knowledge  and  philofophical  verity,  in  that 
children,  being  taught  words  whilii:  they  have  but  im- 
perfed:  notions  of  things,  apply  them  at  random,  and 
without  much  thinking,  and  feldom  frame  determined 
ideas  to  be  fignified  by  them.  Which  cuftom  (it  being 
eafy,  and  ferving  well  enough  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  and  converfationj  they  are  apt  to  continue  when 
they  are  men  :  and  fo  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learning 
words  firft  and  perfedily,  but  make  the  notions  to 
which  they  apply  thofe  words  afterwards  very  overtly. 
By  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  men  fpeaking  the 
proper  language  of  their  country,  i.  e.  according  to 
grammar  rules  of  that  language,  do  yet  foeak  very  im- 
properly of  things  themfelves  ;  and,  by  their  arguing 
one  with  another,  make  but  fmall  progrefs  in  the  dif- 
coveries  of  ufeful  truths,  and  the  knowledge  of  things,, 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themfelves,  and  not  in  our 
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imaginations  ;   and  it  matters  not  much,  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  knowledge,  how  they  are  called. 

§.   25.  It   were   therefore   to  be  wilhed, 
bemadI^fo°      ^^^^  ^^^^*  verfed  in  phyfical  inquiries,  and 
acquainted  with  the  feveral  forts  of  natural 
bodies,  would  let  down  thofe  limple  ideas,  wherein  they 
obfervc  the  individuals  of  each  fort  conftantly  to  agree. 
This  would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  confuiion  which 
comes  from  feveral  perfons  applying  the  fame  name  to 
a  collection  of  a  fmaller  or  greater  number  of  fenlible 
qualities,   proportionably  as  they  have  been  more  or 
lefs  acquainted  with,  or  accurate  in  examining  the  qua- 
lities of  any  fort  of  things  which  come  under  one  deno- 
mination.    But  a  dictionary  of  this  fort  containing,  as 
it  were,  a  natural  hiilory,  requires  too  many  hands,  as 
well  as  too  much  time,  coft,  pains,  and  fagacity,  ever 
to  be  hoped  for ;  and  till  that  be  done,  v/e  muff  content 
ourfelves  with  fuch  definitions  of  the  names  of  fubftances 
as  explain  the  (tn{t  men  ufe  them  in.    And  it  would  be 
well,  where  there  is  occafion,  if  they  would  afford  us  fo 
much.     This  yet  is  not  ufually  done ;  but  men  talk  to 
one  another,  and  difpute  in  words,  whofe  meaning  is 
not  agreed  between  them,  out  of  a  miftake,  that  the 
fignifications  of  common  words  are  certainly  eftablilhed, 
and  the  precife  ideas  they  ffand  for  perfecl:ly  known ; 
and  that  it  is  a  fhame  to  be  ignorant  of  them.     Both 
which  fuppofitions  are  falfe  :  no  names  of  complex  ideas 
having  {o  fettled  determined  lignifi cations,   that  they 
are  conftantly  ufcd  for  the  fame  precife  ideas.     Nor  is 
it  a  fliame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certain  knowlcd2;e  of 
any  thing,  but  by  the  neceflary  ways  of  attaining  it ; 
and  fo  it  is  no  difcredit  not  to  know  what  precife  idea 
any  found  flands  for  in  another  man's  mind,  without  he 
declare   it  to  me  by  fome  other  way  than  barely  ufing 
that  found  ;  there  being  no  other  way,  without  fuch  a 
declaration,  certainly  to  know  it.     Indeed  the  neceflity 
of  communication  by  language  brings  men  to  an  agree- 
ment in  the  fignification  of  common  words,  within  fome 
tolerable  latitude,  that  may  ferve  for  ordinary  conver- 
fation :  and  fo  a  man  cannot  be  fuppofed  w  holly  igno- 
rant of  the  ideas  which  arc  annexed  to  words  by  com- 
ma a 
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mon  life,  in  a  language  familiar  to  him.  But  common 
ufe,  being  but  a  very  uncertain  rule,  v,hich  reduces 
itfelf  at  laft  to  the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves  often 
but  a  very  variable  flandard.  But  though  fuch  a  dic- 
tionary, as  I  have  above-mentioned,  will  require  too 
much  time,  coft,  and  pains,  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  age  ; 
yet  methinks  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  propofe,  that 
words  ftanding  for  things,  which  are  known  and  diftin- 
guiflied  by  their  outward  fhapes,  fliould  be  exprelled  by 
little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them. ^  A  vocabulary 
made  after  this  fafnion  would  perhaps,  Vvith  more  eafej 
and  in  lefs  time,  teach  the  true  lignification  of  many 
terms,  efpecially  in  languages  of  remote  countries  or 
ages,  and  fettle  truer  ideas  in  men's  minds  of  feveral 
things,  whereof  we  read  the  names  in  antient  authors, 
than  all  the  large  and  laborious  comments  of  learned 
criticks.  Naturalifts,  that  treat  of  plants  and  animals, 
have  found  the  benefit  of  this  w^ay  :  and  he  that  has  had 
occalion  to  confult  them,  will  have  reafon  to  confefs, 
that  he  has  a  clearer  idea  of  apiunl  or  ibex,  from  a  little 
print  of  that  herb  or  beaft,  than  he  could  have  from  a 
long  definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them.  And 
fo  no  doubt  he  would  have  of  ftrigil  and  iiftrum,  if  in- 
ftead  of  curry-comb  and  cymbal,  which  are  the  Eng- 
iifh  names  didlionaries  render  them  by,  he  could  fee 
flamped  in  the  margin  fmall  pidiures  of  thefe  inflru- 
ments,  as  they  were  in  ufe  am.ongfl:  the  ancients.  '*  Toga, 
tunica,  pallium,"  are  w^ords  eafily  tranflated  by  gow^n, 
coat,  and  cloak  ;  but  we  have  thereby  no  more  true 
ideas  of  the  fafhion  of  thofe  habits  amongfl:  the  Romans, 
than  we  have  of  the  faces  of  the  taylors  w  ho  made  them. 
Such  things  as  thefe,  which  the  eye  diftinguiflies  by 
their  fhapes,  would  be  beft  let  into  the  mind  by  draughts 
m.ade  of  them,  and  more  determine  the  fignification  of 
fuch  words  than  any  other  words  fet  for  thenri,  or  made 
ufe  of  to  define  them.     But  this  only  by  the  by. 

§.   26.   Fifthly,  if  men  will  not  be  at  the     r.  By  con- 
pains  to  declare  the  meaning  of  their  words,     ftancy  in 
and  defin'itions  of  their  terms  are  not  to  be     their  fignifi- 
had  ;  yet  this  is  the  lead  that  can  be  ex-     cation, 
peeled,  that  in  all  difcourfes,  wherein  one  man  pretends 

5  t« 
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to  inllrud  or  convince  another,  he  lliould  ufe  the  fame 
word  conftantly  in  the  fame  fenfe  :  if  this  were  done 
(which  no  body  can  refufe  without  great  dilingenuity) 
many  of  the  books  extant  might  be  fpared  ;  many  of  the 
controversies  in  difpute  would  be  at  an  end  ;  feveral  of 
thofc  great  volumes,  fwoln  with  ambiguous  words,  now 
iifed  in  one  ^cn^Qy  and  by  and  by  in  another,  would 
ihrink  into  a  very  narrow  compafs ;  and  many  of  the 
philofophers  (to  mention  no  other)  as  well  as  poets 
works,  mightJ3e  contained  in  a  nutfhell. 
When  the  §•   ^7-  ^^t    after   all,    the    provifion   of 

Tariation  is  words  is  fo  fcanty  in  refpecl  of  that  infinite 
to  be  ex-  variety   of  thoughts,    that    men,    v.anting 

y  ^^^  •  terms  to  fuit  their  precife  notions,  will,  not- 

withftanding  their  utmofb  caution,  be  forced  often  to 
ufe  the  fame  word  in  fomewhat  different  fenfes.  And 
though  in  the  continuation  of  a  difcourfe,  or  the  pur- 
fuit  of  an  argument,  there  can  be  hardly  room  to  digrefs 
into  a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the 
fignification  of  any  term ;  yet  the  import  of  the  dif- 
courfe will,  for  the  mofi:  part,  if  there  be  no  deligned 
fallacy,  fufficiently  lead  candid  and  intelligent  readers 
into  the  true  meaning  of  it :  but  where  there  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  guide  the  reader,  there  it  concerns  the  writer 
to  explain  his  meaning,  and  fhow  in  what  fenfe  he  there; 
ufes  that  term. 
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Of  Knowledge  in  General. 

OorknOT<^-       §•    I-    OINCE  the  mind,  in  all  its  thoughts 


ledgeconver-  \<J  and  reafonings,  hath  no  other  im- 

fant  about        mediate  objedl  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it 
alone  does  or  can  contemplate  ;  it  is  evident, 
"fhat  our.  knowledge  is  only  converfant  about  them. 
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§.  2.  Knowledge  then  feems  to  me  to  be 

nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  is^thrper?^ 

and  agreement^  or  difagreement  and  repug-  ceptionofthe 

nancy,  of  any  of  our  ideas.     In  this  alone  agreement  or 

it  confiils.    Where  this  perception  is,  there  ^J.%rc^ment 

•     1  1    J  1       u  • .    •  ^     ^i_  ^^  ^^Q  ideas, 

IS  knowledge;  and  where  it  is  not,  there, 

though  we  may  fancy,  guefs,  or  believe,  yet  we  always 
come  fhort  of  knowledge.  For  when  we  know  that 
white  is  not  black,  what  do  we  elfe  but  perceive  that 
tht^c  two  ideas  do  not  agree  ?  When  we  poliefs  ourfelves 
with  the  utmoft  fecurity  of  the  demonftration,  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
what  do  we  more  but  perceive,  that  equality  to  two 
right  ones  does  neceflarily  agree  to,  and  is  infeparable 
from  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  *  ? 

§^- 

*  The  placing  of  certainty,  as  Mr.  Locke  does,  in  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas,  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter  fuf* 
pefts  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  defend ;  to  which  Mr.  Locke  anfwers,  +  fmce  your 
lordfhip  hath  not,  as  I  remember,  ihovvn,  or  gon^  about  to  Ihow,  how 
this  propofition,  viz.  that  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  is  oppolite  or  inconfiftent  with  that 
article  of  faith  which  your  lordfhip  has  endeavoured  to  defend;  it  is  plain, 
it  is  but  your  lordlhip's  fear,  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
it,  which,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  any  way  incon- 
fiftent with  that  article. 

No  body^  I  think,  can  blame  your  lordfhip,  or  any  one  elfe,  for  being 
concerned  for  any  article  of  the  chriftian  faith ;  but  if  that  concern  (as  it 
may,  and  as  we  know  it  has  done)  makes  any  one  apprehend  danger, 
where  no  danger  is,  are  we,  therefore,  to  give  up  and  condemn  any  pro- 
pofition, becaufe  any  one,  though  of  the  firft  rank  and  magnitude,  fears 
it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  any  truth  of  religion,  without 
fhowing  that  it  is  fo  ?  If  fuch  fears  be  the  meafures  whereby  to  judge  of 
truth  and  falihood,  the  affirming  that  there  are  antipodes  would  be  IHII 
a  herefy  ;  and  the  doflrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  muft  berejefted,  as 
overthrowing  the  truth  of  the  fcripture ;  for  of  that  dangerous  confequence 
it  has  been  apprehended  to  be,  by  many  learned  and  pious  divines,  out 
oi  their  great  concern  for  religion.  And  yet,  notwithftanding  thofe  great 
apprehcnfions  of  what  dangerous  confequence  it  might  be,  it  is  now  uni- 
\crfall)'  rccei^■ed  by  learned  men,  as  an  undoubted  truth  ;  and  writ  for  by 
fome,  whofe  belief  of  the  fcripture  is  not  at  all  queflioned  ;  and  particu- 
larly, very  latcl}^  by  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  with  great  flrengtl^ 
oi  reafon,  in  his  wonderfully  ingenious  New  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

+  In  his  2d  letter  to  the-bifnop  of  Worc^Her* 
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§.  3.  But  to  underftand  a  little  more  dif- 
This  agree-  i^y\(±\y  wherein  this  agreement  or  difao-ree- 
ment  lour-  ^        n  ty       t    ^  •    ^  j  ^it 

fold.  mcnt  confifts,  I  think  we  may  reduce  it  all 

to  thefe  four  forts  : 

1 .  Identity,  or  diverfity. 

2.  Relation. 

3.  Co-exiflence,  or  necelTary  connexion. 

4.  Real  exigence. 

§.  4.  Firfb,  as  to  the  iirft  fort  of  agree- 
titv  or  di>er-  "^^^'^  ^^  difagpeemeiit,  viz.  identity  or  di- 
fitv.  verfity.    It  is  the  firR:  ad  of  the  mind,  when 

it  has  any  fentiments  or  ideas  at  all,  to  per- 
ceive its  ideas  ;  and  lb  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to  know 
each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  alfo  to  perceive  their  dif- 
ference, and  that  one  is  not  another.     This  is  fo  abfo- 

lutely 

The  reafon  your  lordfliip  gives  of  your  fears,  that  it  may  be  of  fnch 
dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith  which  your  Icrdfliip  endea- 
vours to  defend,  though  it  occur  in  more  places  than  one,  is  only  this, 
viz.  That  it  is  made  ufe  of  by  ill  men  to  do  mifchief,  i.  e.  to  oppofe  that 
article  of  faith  which  your  lordihip  hath  endeavoured  to  defend.  But, 
my  lord,  if  it  be  a  reafon  to  lay  by  any  thing  as  bad,  becaufe  it  is,  or 
mav  be  ufed  to  an  ill  purpofe,  1  know  not  what  will  be  innocent  enough 
to  be  kept.  Arms,  which  were  made  for  our  defence,  are  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  to  do  mifchief;  and  yet  they  are  not  thought  of  dangerous 
confequence  for  all  that.  No  body  lays  by  his  fw^ord  and  piftols,  or 
thinks  them  of  fuch  dangerous  confequence  as  to  be  ncglefted,  or  thrown 
away,  becaufe  robbers,  and  the  worll  of  men,  fometimes  make  ufe  of 
them,  to  take  away  honeft  men's  lives  or  goods.  And  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe they  were  defigned,  and  will  ferve  to  preferve  them.  And  who 
knows  but  this  may  be  the  prefent  cafe  ?  If  your  lordfhip  thinks,  that 
placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  ideas  be  to  be  rejecicd  as  falfe,  becaufe  you  apprehend  it  may  be  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith  :  on  the  other  fide,  perhaps 
others,  with  me,  may  think  it  a  defence  againft  error,  and  fo  (as  being  of 
good  ufe)  to  l>e  received  and  adhered  to. 

I  would  not,  my  lord,  be  hereby  thought  to  fet  up  my  own,  or  any 
one's  judgement  againil  your  lordfhip's.  But  I  have  faid  this  only  to 
(how,  whilft  the  argument  lies  for  or  againft  the  truth  of  any  propofuion, 
barely  in  an  imagination  that  it  may  be  of  confequence  to  the  fupporting 
or  overthrowing  of  any  remote  truth  ;  it  will  be  impoffible,  that  way,  to 
determine  of  the  truth  or  falfhood  of  that  propofition.  For  imagination 
will  be  fet  up  againft  imagination,  and  the  ftronger  probably  will  be 
againft  your  lordfhip ;  the  ftrongeft  imaginations  being  ufually  in  the 
weakeft  heads.  The  only  way,  in  this  cafe,  to  put  it  paft  doubt,  is  to 
fhow  the  inconfiftency  of  the  tvvo  propofitions;  and  then  it  will  be  feen, 
l^arone  overthrows  the  others  the  true,  the  falfe  one. 

Your 
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lutely  necelTary,  that  without  it  there  could  be  no  know- 
ledge, no  rcafoning,  no  imagination,  no  diftinc^t  thoughts 
at  alL  By  this  the  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives 
each  idea  to  agree  with  itfelfj  and  to  be  what  it  is ;  and 
all  diflindt  ideas  to  difagree,  i.  e.  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other  :  and  this  it  docs  without  pains,  labour,  or  de- 
duction;  but  at  liril  view,  by  its  natural  power  of  per- 
ception and  diftindlion.  And  though  m.en  of  art  have 
reduced  this  into  thofe  general  rules,  '*  what  is,  is  ;'*  and 
''  it  is  impodible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  ;'*  for  ready  application  in  all  cafes,  wherein  there 
may  be  occafion  to  reflecl  on  it :  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  firft  exercife  of  this  faculty  is  about  particular  ideas. 
A  man  infallibly  knows,  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  them  in 
his  mind,  that  the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round,  are 

the 

Your  lordfhip  fays  indeed,  this  is  a  new  method  of  certainty.  I  will 
not  fay  fo  myfelf,  for  fear  of  deferving  a  fecond  reproof  from  your  lord- 
fhip, for  being  too  forward  to  alfume  to  myfelf  the  honour  of  being  an 
original.  But  this,  I  think,  gives  me  occafion,  and  will  excufe  me  from 
being  thought  impertinent,  if  I  aik  your  lordlhip,  whether  there  be  an^ 
other,  or  older  method  of  certainty  ?  and  what  it  is  ?  For,  if  there  be  no 
other,  nor  older  than  this,  either  this  was  always  the  method  of  certainty, 
and  fo  mine  is  no  new  one ;  of  elfe  the  world  is  obliged  to  me  for  thi« 
new  one,  after  having  been  fo  long  in  the  want  of  fo  neceifary  a  thing  as 
a  method  of  certainty.  If  there  be  an  older,  I  am  fure  your  lordfhip  can- 
not but  know  it ;  your  condemning  mine  as  new,  as  well  as  your  thorough 
inlight  into  antiquity,  cannot  but  fatisfy  every  body  that  ycu  do.  And 
therefore  to  fet  the  world  right  in  a  thing  of  that  great  concernmcnr,  and 
to  overthrow  mine,  and  thereby  prevent  the  dangerous  confequence  there 
is  in  my  having  unreafonably  ftarted  it,  will  not,  1  humbly  conceive,  mif- 
become  your  lordihip's  care  of  that  article  you  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend, nor  the  good-will  you  bear  to  truth  in  general.  For  I  will  be  an- 
fwerable  for  myfelf,  that  I  (hall ;  and  J  think  1  may  be  for  all  others,  that 
they  all  will  give  off  the  placing  of  certainty  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas,  if  your  lordlhip  will  be  pleafed  to  (how, 
that  it  lies  in  any  thing  elfe. , 

But  truly,  not  to  afcribe  to  myfelf  an  invention  of  what  has  been  as  old 
as  knowledge  is  in  the  world,  I  muil  own,  I  am  not  guilty  of  what  your 
lordlhip  is  pleafed  to  call  ftarting  new  methods  of  certainty.  Knowledge, 
ever  fmce  there  has  been  any  in  the  world,  has  confided  in  one  particular 
adion  in  the  mind ;  and  fo,  I  conceive,  will  continue  to  do  to  the  end  of 
it.  And  to  ftart  new  methods  of  knowledge,  or  certainty,  (for  they  are 
to  me  the  fame  thing)  i.  e.  to  find  out  and  propofe  nev/  methods  of  attain- 
ing knowledge,  either  v/ith  more  eafe  and  quicknefs,  or  in  things  vet 
unknown,  is  what  I  think  no  body  could  blame  :  but  this  is  not  that 
which  your  lordlhip  here  means,  bv  new  methods  of  certainty.     Your 

lord. 
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the  very  Ideas  they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas 
which  he  calls  red  or  fquare.  .  Nor  can  any  maxim  or 
proportion  in  the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or 
furer  than  he  did  before,  and  without  any  fuch  general 
Tule.  This  then  is  the  firft  agreement  or  difagreement, 
which  the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas  ;  which  it  alv/ays 
perceives  atfirit  light :  and  if  there  ever  happen  any  doubt 
about  it,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  about  the  names, 
and  not  the  ideas  themfelves,  whofe  identity  and  diver- 
lity  will  always  be  perceived,  as  foon  and  clearly  as  the 
ideas  themfelves  are ;  nor  can  it  pofilbly  be  otherwife. 
2.  Relative.  ^'   S'  Secondly,   the  next  fort  of  agree- 

ment or  difagreement,  the  mind  perceives 
in  any  of  its  ideas,  may,  I  think,  be  called  relative,  and 
is  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  relation  between 

any 

..    -    ■       ■ ;- : »-■■ ■ 

lordlliip,  I  think,  means  hy  it,  the  placing  of  certainty  in  fomething, 
wherein  either  it  does  not  confiit,  or  elfe  wherein  it  was  not  placed  before 
now ;  if  this  be  to  be  called  a  new  method  of  certainty.  As  to  the  latter 
of  thefe,  I  Ihall  know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  no,  when  your  lordihip  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me,  wherein  it  was  placed  before :  which  your 
lordfhip  knows  I  profeffed  myfelf  ignorant  of,  when  I  writ  my  book,  and 
fo  I  am  dill.  But  if  ftarting  new  methods  of  certainty,  be  the  placing  of 
certainty  in  fomelhing  wherein  it  does  not  confift  ;  whether  I  have  done 
that  or  no,  I  muft  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind. 

There  are  feveral  aftions  of  men's  minds,  that  they  are  confclous  to 
themfelves  of  performing,  as  willing,  believing,  knowing,  &c,  which  they 
have  fo  particular  fenfe  of,  tliat  they  can  diltinguifli  them  one  from  an- 
other ;  or  elfe  they  could  not  fay,  when  they  willed,  when  they  believed, 
and  when  they  knew  any  thing.  But  though  thefe  aftions  were  different 
enough  from  one  another,  not  to  be  confounded  by  thofe  who  fpoke  of 
them,  yet  no  body,  that  I  had  met  with,  had,  in  their  writings,  parti- 
cularly fet  down  wherein  the  a(5l  of  knowing  precifely  confifted. 

To  this  refledion  upon  the  aftions  of  my  own  mind  the  fubjeft  of  my  ■ 
Effay  concerning  Human  Underilanding  naturally  led  me  ;  wherein  if  I  have 
done  any  thing  new,  it  lias  been  to  defcribe  to  ethers,  more  particularly 
than  had  been  done  before,  what  it  is  their  minds  do  when  they  perform, 
that  ad:ion  which  they  call  knowing ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  they 
obferve  I  have  given  a  true  account  of  that  aftion  of  their  minds  in  all  the 
parts  of  it,  1  fuppofe  it  will  be  in  vain  to  difpute  againft  what  they  find 
and  feel  in  themfelves.  And  if  I  have  not  told  them  right  and  exadly 
what  they  find  and  feel  in  themfelves,  when  their  minds  perform  the  adl. 
of  knowing,  what  I  have  faid  will  be  all  in  vain  ;  men  will  not  be  per-, 
fuaded  againft  their  fenfes.  Knowledge  is  an  internal  perception  of  their 
minds ;  and  if,  when  they  refle(^t  on  it,  they  find  it  is  not  what  I  have 
faid  it  is,  my  groundlefs  conceit  will  not  be  hearkened  to,  but  be  exploded 
by  every  body,  and  die  oi  iti!^:if :  and  no  body  need  to  be  at  any  pains  to. 

drive 
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any  two  ideas,  of  what  kind  foever,  whether  fubftances, 
modes,  or  any  other.  For  fince  all  diftind:  ideas  mult 
eternally  be  known  not  to  be  the  fame,  and  fo  be  uni- 
verfally  and  conftantly  denied  one  of  another,  there  could 
be  no  room  for  any  poiitive  knowledge  at  all,  if  wc 
could  not  perceive  any  relation  between  our  ideas,  and 
iind  out  the  agreement  or  difagreement  they  have  one 
with  another,  in  feveral  ways  the  mind  takes  of  com- 
paring them. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,   the  third  fort  of  agree-         ofco-ex- 
ment,  or  difagreement,  to  be  found  in  our     iftence. 
ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is 
employed  about,  is  co-exiflence,  or  non-co-exiftence  in' 
the  fame  fubjedl;  and  this  belongs  particularly  to  fub- 
llances.     Thus  when   Vve  pronounce  concerning  gold 

that 

drive  it  out  of  the  world.  So  impoflible  is  it  to  find  out,  or  ftart  nevir' 
methods  of  certainty,  or  to  have  them  received,  if  any  one  places  it  in 
any  thing,  but  in  that  wherein  it  really  confifts :  much  lefs  can  any  one 
be  in  danger  to  be  mifled  into  error,  by  any  fuch  new,  and  to  every  one 
vifibly  fenfelefs  proje<5t.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  any  one  could  ftart  a 
new  method  of  feeing,  and  perfuade  men  thereby,  that  they  do  not  fee 
what  they  do  fee  ?  Is  it  to  be  feared,  that  any  one  can  caft  fuch  a  mift  over 
their  eyes,  that  they  Ihould  not  know  when  they  fee,  and  fo  be  led  out  ot 
their  way  by  it  ? 

Knowledge,  I  find  in  myfelf,  and  I  conceive  in  others,  confifts  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  immediate  objefts  of 
the  mind  in  thinking,  which  I  call  ideas  :  but  whether  it  does  fo  in  others 
or  no,  muft  be  determined  by  their  own  experience,  refleding  upon  the 
aftion  of  their  mind  in  knowing ;  for  that  1  cannot  alter,  nor,  1  think, 
they  themfelves.  But  whether  they  will  call  thofe  immediate  objeds  of 
their  minds  in  thinking  ideas  or  no,  is  perfedly  in  their  own  choice.  If 
they  diflike  that  name,  they  may  call  them  notions  or  conceptions,  or 
how  they  pleafe;  it  matters  not,  if  they  ufethem  fo  as  to  avoid  obfcurity 
and  confufion.  If  they  are  conftantly  ufed  in  the  fame  and  a  known  fenfe, 
every  one  has  the  liberty  to  pleafe  himfelf  in  his  terms;  there  lies  neither 
trutli,  nor  error,  nor  fclence,  in  that ;  though  thofe  that  take  them 
for  things,  and  not  for  what  they  are,  bare  arbitrary  figns  of  our  ideas, 
make  a  great  deal  ado  often  about  them  ;  as  if  fome  great  matter  lay  in  the 
ufe  of  this  or  that  found.  All  that  I  know,  or  can  imagine  of  difference 
about  them,  is,  that  thofe  words  are  always  beft,  wliofe  fignifications  are 
beft  known  in  the  fenfe  they  are  ufed  j  and  fo  are  leaft  apt  to  breed  con- 
fufion. 

My  lord,  your  lordfhip  hath  been  pieafed  to  find  fault  with  ray  ufe  of 
the  new  term,  ideas,  without  telling  me  a  better  name  for  the  immediate 
objeds  of  the  mind  in  thinking.  Your  lordihip  alfo  has  been  pleafed  to 
iind  fault  with  my  definitioa  of  knowledge,  without  doing  me  the  favour 

to 
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that  it  is  fixed,  our  knowledge  of  this  truth  amounts  to 
no  more  but  this,  that  fixednefs,  or  a  power  to  remain 
in  the  fire  unconfumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accom- 
panies, and  is  joined  with  that  particular  fort  of  yellow- 
nefs,  weight,  fiifibility,  maileablenefs,  and  folubility  in 
aq.  regia,  which  make  our  com.plex  idea,  fignified  by 
the  word  gold. 

4.  Of  real  §'  7*  F^'^urthly,  the  fourth  and  lafb  fort 

exigence.  is  that  of  adtual  and  real  exiftence  agreeing 

to  any  idea.  Within  thefe  four  forts  of 
agreement  or  difagreement,  is,  I  fuppofe,  contained  all 
the  knowledge  we  have,  or  are  capable  of:  for  all  the 
inquiries  wx  can  make  concerning  any  of  our  ideas,  all 
that  we  know  or  can  afhrm  concerning  any  of  them,  is, 
that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  fame  with  fome  other ;  that  it 

does, 

to  give  me  a  better.  For  it  is  only  about  my  definition  of  knowledge 
that  all  this  ftir  concerning  certainty  is  made.  For,  with  me,  to  know 
and  to  be  certain,  is  the  fame  thing  ;  what  I  know,  that  I  am  certain  of; 
and  what  I  am  certain  of,  that  I  know.  What  reaches  to  knowledge,  I 
think  may  be  called  certainty  ;  and  what  comes  fhort  of  certainty,  I  think 
cannot  be  called  knowledge  ;  as  your  lordfhip  could  not  but  obferve  in  the 
1 8th  fedtion  of  chap.  4.  of  my  4th  book,  which  you  have  quoted. 

■My  definition  of  knowledge  ftands  thus  :  "  knowledge  feems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas."  This  definition  your  lordfliip 
diilikes,  and  apprehends  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  as  to  that 
article  of  chriftian  faith  v/hich  your  lordfhip  hath  endeavoured  to  defend. 
For  this  there  is  a  very  eafy  remedy  :  it  is  but  for  your  lordfhip  to  kt  afide 
this  definition  of  knowledge  by  giving  us  a  better,  and  this  danger  is  over. 
But  your  lordHiip  choofes  rather  to  ha\  e  a  controvcrfy  with  my  book  for 
having  it  in  it,  and  to  put  me  upon  ^the  defence  of  it ;  for  which  I  mull 
acknowledge  myfeif  obliged  to  your  lordlhip  for  affording  me  fo  much 
of  your  time,  and  for  allowing  me  the  honour  of  converfing  fo  much  with 
one  fo  far  above  me  in  all  refpeds. 

Your  lordlhip  fays,  it  may  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article 
of  chriilian  faith  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  defend.  Though  the 
laws  ot  difputing  allow  bare  denial  as  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  fayings,  with- 
out any  offer  of  a  proof:  yet,  my  lord,  to  fliow  how  willing  I  am  to 
give  your  lordlhip  all  fatisfaftion,  in  what  you  apprehend  may  be  of  dan- 
gerous confequence  in  m,y  book,  as  to  that  article,  I  fliall  not  Hand  ftill 
fullenly,  and  put  your  lordfliip  upon  the  difiiculty  of  fhowing  wherein 
that  danger  lies ;  but  fliall  on  the  other  fide,  endeavour  to  Ihow  your 
lordfhip  that  that  definition  of  mine,  whether  true  or  falfe,  right  or 
wrong,  can  be  of  no  dangerous  confequence  to  that  article  of  faith.  The 
reafon  which  I  fliall  offer  for  it,  is  this :  becaufe  it  can  be  of  no  confe- 
quence to  it  at  all. 

That 
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does,  or  docs  not,  always  co-exlfl:  Vvith  forYie  other  idea 
in  the  fame  fubjedl;  that  it  has  this  or  that  relation  with  • 
fome  other  idea ;  or  that  it  has  a  real  exiiience  without 
the  mind.  Thus  blue  is  not  yellow ;  is  of  identity  : 
tw^o  triangles  upon  equal  bafes  between  two  parallels  are 
equal  ;  is  of  relation  :  iron  is  fufceptible  of  magnetical 
imprefllons  ;  is  of  co-exiftence  :  God  is ;  is  of  real  ex- 
iftence.  Though  identity  ;and  .-co-exiilence  are  truly 
nothing  but  relations,  yet  they  arc  fuch  peculiar  ways 
of  agl-eement  or  difagrecment  of  our  ideas,  that  they 
deferve  well  to  be  confidered  as  diftindl  heads,  and  not 
under  relation  in  general  ;  lince  they  are  fo  different' 
grounds  of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  will  eafily  ap- 
pear to  any  one,  wlio  will  but  reiledl  on  what  is  faid  in 

feveral 

That  which  your  lordfhip  is  afraid  it  may  be  dangerous  to,  is  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  :  that  which  your  lordfhip  labours  and  is  concerned  for,  is 
the  certainty  of  faith.  Now,  ray  lord,  I  humbly  conceive  the  certainty 
of  faith,  if  your  lordfhip  thinks  fit  to  call  it  fo,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  certainty  of  knowledge.  As  to  talk  of  the  certainty  of  faith,  feems  all 
one  to  me,  as  to  talk  of  the  knowledge  of  believing,  a  v^ay  of  fpeaking 
not  eafy  to  me  to  underftand. 

Place  knowledge  in  what  you  will ;  flart  what  new  methods  of  certainty 
you  pleafe,  that  are  apt  to  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before  ; 
place  certainty  on  fuch  ground  as  will  leave  little  or  no  knewledge  in  the 
world  :  (for  thefe  are  the  arguments  your  lordfhip  ufes  againft  my  defini- 
tion of  knowledge)  this  fliakes  not  at  all,  nor  in  the  leail  concerns  the 
afTurance  of  faith  ;  that  is  quite  dillinft  from  it,  neither  ftands  nor  falls 
with  knowledge. 

Faith  Hands  by  itfelf,  and  upon  grounds  of  its  own  ;  nor  can  be  re- 
moved from  them,  and  placed  on  thofe  of  knov/ledge.  Tlieir  grounds 
are  fo  far  from  being  the  fame,  or  having  any  thing  common,  that  when 
it  is  brought  to  certainty,  faith  is  deflroyed ;  it  is  knowledge  then,  and 
faith  no  longer. 

With  what  aflu ranee  foever  of  believing  I  affent  to  any  article  of  faith, 
fo  that  I  ftedfaftly  venture  my  all  upon  it,  it  is  ftill  but  believing.  Bring 
it  to  certainty,  and  it  ceafes  to  be  faith.  I  believe  that  Jefus  Chrifl  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rofe  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and 
afcended  into  heaven  :  let  now  fuch  methods  of  knowledge  or  certainty 
be  Ilarted,  as  leave  men's  minds  more  doubtful  than  before ;  let  the 
grounds  of  knowledge  be  refolved  into  what  any  one  pleafes,  it  touches 
not  my  faith  ;  the  found^ition  of  that  Hands  as  fure  as  before,  and  cannot 
be  at  all  fnaken  by  it ;  and  one  may  as  well  fay,  that  any  thing  that 
weakens  the  fight,  or  calls  a  mifl  before  the  eyes,  endangers  the  hearing  ; 
as  that  any  thing  which  alters  the  nature  of  knowledge  (if  that  could  be 
done)  fhould  be  of  dangerous  confcquence  to  an  article  of  faith. 

Vol.  II.  F  Whether 
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feveral  places  of  this  eiTay.  I  fliould  noti  proceed  to 
examine  the  feveral  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  but  that 
it  is  neceflary  firft  to  confider  the  different  acceptations 
of  the  word  knowledge. 

§.  8.  There  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the 
^3  or  ha-  ^'^^^  ^^  polfefTed  of  truth,  each  of  whicli  is 
bitual.  called  knowledge. 

I.  There  is  adlual  knowledge,  which  is 
the  prefent  view  the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  or  of  the  relation  they  have 
one  to  another. 

2.  A  man  is  faid  to  know  any  proportion,  which 
having  been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evidently 
perceived  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas 
whereof  it  confiils ;  and  fo  lodged  it  in  his  memory, 
that  v/henever  that  propoiition  comes  again  to  be  re- 
fiedled  on,  he,  without  doubt  or  hefi cation,  embraces 
the  right  lide,  affents  to,  and  is  certain  of  the  truth  of 
it.  This,  I  think,  one  may  call  habitual  knowledge : 
and  thus  a  man  may  be  faid  to  know  all  thofe  truths 
■which  are  lodged  in  his  memory,  by  a  foregoing  clear 
and  full  perception,  whereof  the  mind  is  allured  paft 
doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occafion  to  refledl  on  them. 
For  our  finite  undearflandings  being  able  to  think  clearly 
and  difiindily  but  on  one  thing  at  once,  if  men  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  more  than  what  they  actually  thought 
on,  they  would  all  be  very  ignorant ;  and  he  that  knew 
mofl-,  would  know  but  one  truth,  that  being  all  he  was 
able  to  think  on  at  one  time. 
■«— »■  III.      11  II        I       I II    I 

Whether  then  I  am  or  am  not  miftaken,  in  the  placing  certainty  in 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas ;  whether  this 
account  of  knowledge  be  true  or  falfc,  enlarges  orftraitens  the  bounds  of 
it  more  than  it  (hould ;  faith  ftill  fiands  upon  its  own  bafis,  which  is  not 
at  all  altered  by  it ;  and  every  article  of  that  has  juft  the  fame  unmoved 
foundation,  and  the  very  fame  credibility,  that  it  had  before.  So  that, 
my  lord,  whatever  I  have  faid  about  certainty,  and  how  much  foever  I 
may  be  out  in  it,  if  I  am  miftaken,  your  lordfhip  has  no  reafon  to  appre- 
hend any  danger  to  any  article  ©f  faith  from  thence;  every  one  of  them: 
Hands  upon  the  fame  bottom  it  did  before,  out  of  the  reach  of  what  be- 
longs to  knowledge  and  certainty.  And  thus  much  of  my  way  of  cer- 
tainty by  ideas ;  which,  I  hope,  will  fatisfy  your  lordfhip  how  far  it  is 
from  being  dangerovis  to  any  article  of  the  chriftian  faith  whatfocver. 

§-  9^ 
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§.  9.  Of  habitual  knowledge,  there  are 

alfo,  vuls;arly  fpeakino;,  two  deo;rees  :  /  ^1"?^ 

!-•    n      1  ^  •        r^     1.  u     1    -J  •         knowledge 

rirft-,  the  one  is  of  fuch  truths  laid  up  m  twofold, 
the  memory,  as  whenever  they  occur  to  the 
mind,  it  adiually  perceives  the  relation  is  between  thofe 
ideas.  And  this  is  in  all  thofe  truths,  whereof  we  have 
an  intuitive  knowledge ;  where  the  ideas  themfelves, 
by  an  immediate  view,  difcover  their  agreement  or  dif- 
^greement  one  with  another. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  of  fuch  truths,  whereof  the 
mind  having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the  memory  of 
the  convidlion,  without  the  proofs.  Thus  a  man  that 
remembers  certainly  that  he  once  perceived  the  demon- 
ftration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  is  certain  that  he  knows  it,  becaufe  he 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  adherence  to  a 
truth,  where  the  demxonftration  by  which  it  was  at  firft 
known  is  forgot,  though  a  man  may  be  thought  rather 
to  believe  his  memory  than  really  to  know,  and  this  way 
of  entertaining  a  truth  feemed  formerly  to  me  like 
fomething  between  opinion  and  knowledge ;  a  fort  of 
aiTurance  which  exceeds  bare  belief,  for  that  relies  on 
the  teftimony  of  another  :  yet  upon  a  due  examination 
I  find  it  comes  not  fhort  of  perfedl  certainty,  and  is  in 
effed  true  knowledge.  That  which  is  apt  to  miflead 
our  firft  thoughts  into  a  miftake  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  in  this  cafe  is 
not  perceived,  as  it  was  at  firft,  by  an  aclual  view  of 
all  the  intermediate  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  thofe  in  the  propofition  was  at  fxrit  per- 
ceived ;  but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  that  fliow  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
propofition  whofe  certainty  v/e  remember.  For  exam- 
ple, in  this  propofition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  one  who  has  fcQn  and 
clearly  perceived  the  demonftration  of  this  truth,  knows 
it  to  be  true,  when  that  demonftration  is  gone  out  of 
his  mind  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  not  actually  in  view, 
and  pofTibly  cannot  be  recollected  :  but  he  knows  it  in 
a  different  way  from  what  he  did  before.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  two  ideas  joined  in  that  propofition  is  per- 

F  Q  ceived. 
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ccived,  but  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  than 
thofe  which  at  firil  produced  that  perception.     He  re- 
membcM's,  i.  e.  he  knows   (for  remembrance  is  but  the 
reviving  of  fome  pad  knov,  ledge)  that  he  was  once  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  this  propolition,  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones.     The  im- 
mutability of  the  fame  relations  between  the  fame  im- 
mutable things,  is  now  the  idea  that  fhows  him,  that 
if  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  w^ere  once  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  they  will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
And  hence  he  comes  to  be  certain,  that  what  was  once 
true  in  the  cafe,  is  always  true  ;  what  ideas  once  agreed, 
will  always  agree  ;  and  confequently  what  he  once  knew 
to  be  true,  he  wall  always  know  to  be  true,  as  long  as 
he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.     Upon   this 
ground  it  is,  that  particular  demonftrations  in  mathe-, 
maticks  aiford  general  knovvledge.     If  then  the  percep- 
tion that  the  fame  ideas   will  eternally  have  the  fame 
habitudes  and  relations,  be  not  a  fufficient  ground  of 
knowledge,  there.could  be  no  knowledge  of  general  pro- 
portions in  mathcmaticks  ;   for  no  mathematical  de- 
monftration  would  be  any  other  than  particular:  and 
when  a  man  had  demonflrated  any  propontion  concern- 
ing one  triangle  or  circle,   his  knowledge  would  not 
reach  beyond  that  particular  diagram.    If  he  v/ould  ex- 
tend it  further,  he  muft  renew^  his  demonftration  in  an- 
other inflance,  before  he  could  know  it  to  be  true  in 
another  like  triangle,  and  fo  on :  by  which  m.eans  one 
could  never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  general  pro- 
portions.    Nobody,  I  think,  can  deny  that  Mr.  New- 
ton certainly  knows  any  proportion,  that  he  now  at  any 
time  reads  in  his  book,  to  be  true ;  though  he  has  not 
in  actual   view  that   admirable  chain   of  intermediate 
ideas,  whereby  he  at  firft  difcovered  it  to  be  true.    Such 
a  memory  as  that,  able  to  retain  fuch  a  train  of  parti- 
culars, may  be  well  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
faculties  ;  when  the  very  difcovcry,  perception,  and  lay- 
ing together  that  wonderful  connexion  of  ideas,  is  found 
to  furpafs  moil  readers  comprehenfion.     But  yet  it  is 
evident,  the  author  himfelf  knows  the  propofition  to  be 
true,  remembering  he  once  faw  the  connexion  of  thofe 
9  ideas. 
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ideas,  as  certainly  as  he  knows  fuch  a  man  wounded  an- 
other^  remembering  that  he  faw  him  run  him  through. 
But  becaufe  the  memory  is  not  always  fo  clear  as  adlual 
perception,  and  does  in  all  men  more  or  lefs  decay  in 
length  of  time,  this  amoiogft  other  differences  is  one, 
which  Ihows  that  demonftrative  knowledge  is  much 
more  impcrfed:  than  intuitive,  as  we  lliall  fee  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAP.      II. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  our  Knowledge. 

§.   I.     A   LL  our  knowledge  confiding,  as     i^^tuitive. 

x~\-  I  have  faid,  in  the  view  the 
mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which  is  the  utmofl  light 
and  greatefl:  certainty  we,  wdth  our  faculties,  and  in  our 
way  of  knowledge,  are  capable  of;  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  coniider  a  little  the  degrees  of  its  evidence.  The 
different  clearnefs  of  our  knowledge  feems  to  me  to 
lie  in  the  different  way  of  perception  the  mind  has  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas.  For 
if  WT  w^ill  refled:  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  fliall 
find  that  fometirncs  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately  by  them.felves, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  :  and  this,  I  think, 
we  may  call  intuitive  knowledge.  For  in  this  the  mind 
is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives 
the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  dircdled 
toward  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  white  is  not 
black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle^  that  three  are  more 
than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.  Such  kind,  of 
truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  firfi:  fight  of  the  ideas 
together,  by  bare  intuition,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  idea ;  and  this  kind  of  knov;ledge  is  the 
cleareft  and  moft  certain,  that  human  frailty  is  capable 
of.  This  part  of  knowledge  is  inefiffible,  and  like 
bright  fiin-fliine  forces  itfelf  immediately  to  be  perceiv- 
ed, as  foon  as  ever  the  mind  turns  its  view  that  way ; 
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and  leaves  no  room  for  hefitationj  doubt,  or  examina- 
tion, but  the  mind  is  prefently  filled  with  the  clear 
light  of  It.  It  is  on  this  intuition  that  depends  all  the 
certainty  aud  evidence  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  which  cer- 
tainty every  one  hnds  to  be  ib  great,  that  he  cannot  ima- 
gine, and  therefore  not  require  a  greater:  for  a  man 
cannot  conceive  himfelf  capable  of  a  greater  certainty, 
than  to  know  tfiat  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  fuch  as  he 
perceives  it  to  be ;  and  that  two  ideas,  wherein  he  per- 
ceives a  difference,  are  diiferent  and  not  precifely  the 
fame.  He  that  dem.ands  a  greater  certainty  than  this, 
demands  he  knows  not  what,  and  fhows  only  that  he 
has  a  mind  to  be  a  fceptick,  without  being  able  to  be 
fo.  Certainty  depends  fo  wholly  on  this  intuition,  that 
in  the  next  degree  of  knowledge,  which  I  call  demon- 
fbrative,  this  intuition  is  necellary  in  all  the  connexions 
of  the  intermediate  ideas,  without  v/hich  we  cannot  at- 
tain knowledge  and  certainty. 

Demonftra-  ^'   -'   The  next  degree  of  knowledge  is, 

tive.  where  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or 

dif^greement  of  any  ideas,  but  not  imme- 
diately. Thouifti  whenever  the  mind  perceives  the 
agreem.ent  or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  there  be 
certain  knowledge;  yet  it  does  not  always  happen,  that 
the  mind  fees  that  agreement  or  difagreement  which 
there  is  between  them,  even  v/here  it  is  difcoverable : 
and  in  that  cafe  remains  in  ignorance,  and  at  moft  gets 
no  farther  than  a  probable  conjecture.  The  reafon  why 
the  mind  cannot  always  perceive  prefently  the  agree^ 
ment  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  is,  becaufe  thofe 
ideas,  concerning  whofe  agreement  or  difagreement  the 
inquiry  is  made,  cannot  by  the  mind  be  fo  put  together 
as  to  fhow  it.  In  this  cafe  then,  when  the  mind  can- 
not fo  bring  its  ideas  together,  as  by  their  immediate 
comparifon,  and  as  it  were  juxta-poiition  or  application 
one  to  another,  to  perceive  their  agreement,  or  difa^ 
greement,  it  is  fain,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas 
(one  or  more,  as  it  happens)  to  difcover  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  which  it  fearches ;  and  this  is  that 
which  we  call  reafoning.  Thus  the  mind  being  willing 
to  know  the  agreement  or  difagreement  in  bignefs,  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  right  ones, 
cannot  by  an  immediate  view  and  comparing  them  do 
it  :  becaufe  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be 
brought  at  once,  and  be  compared  with  any  one  or  two 
angles ;  and  fo  of  this  the  mind  has  no  immediate,  no 
intuitive  knowledge.  In  this  cafe  the  mind  is  fain  to 
find  out  fome  other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  have  an  equality  ;  and,  finding  thofe  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  comes  to  know  their  equality  to  two 
right  ones. 

§.  3.  Thofe  intervening  ideas  which  ferve     Depends  on 
to  fhow  the  agreement  of  any  two  others,     proofs, 
are  called  proofs  ;  and  where  the  agreement 
and  difagreement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly- 
perceived,  it  is  called  demonftration,  it  being  fhown  to 
the  underftanding,  and  the  mind  made  to  fee  that  it  is 
fo.     A  quicknefs  in  the  mind  to  find  out  thefe  interme- 
diate ideas   (that  fhall  difcover  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement of  any  other)  and  to  apply  them  right,  is,  I 
fuppofe,  that  which  is  called  fagacity. 

§.  4.  This    knowledge    by    intervening     But  not  fo 
proofs,  though  it  be  certain,  yet  the  evi-     eafy. 
dence  of  it  is  not  altogether  fo  clear  and 
bright,  nor  the  afient  fo  ready,  as  in  intuitive  know- 
ledge.    For  though,  in  demonfiration,  the  mind  does  at 
laft  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas 
it  confiders  ;  yet  it  is  not  without  pains  and  attention  : 
there  mufl:  be  more  than  one  tranfient  view  to  find  it. 
A  fleady  application  and  purluit  are  required  to  this  dif- 
covery  :  and  there  mufb  be  a  progreflion  by  fleps  and  de- 
grees, before  the  mind  can  in  this  way  arrive  at  certain^ 
ty,  and  come  to  perceive  the  agreement  or  repugnancy 
between  two  ideas  that  need  proofs  and  the  ufe  of  reafon 
to  fhow  it, 

§.  5.  Another  difference  between  intui-  Not  without 
tive  and  demonftrative  knowledge,  is,  that  precedent 
though  in  the  latter  all  doubt  be  removed,  ^^^^^' 
when  by  the  intervention  of  the  intermediate  ideas  :he 
agreement  or  difagreement  is  perceived  ;  yet  before  che 
demonftration  there  was  a  doubt,  which  in  inruitive 
knowledge  cannot  happen  to  the  mind,  that  has  its  fa- 
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(^ulty  of  perception  left  to  a  degree  capable  of  diftind: 
ideas,  no  more  than  it  can  be  a  doubt  to  the  eye  (that 
can  diftindtly  fee  white  and  black)  whether  this  ink  and 
this  paper  be  all  of  a  colour.  If  there  be  fight  in  the 
eyes,  it  will  at  firfl  glimpfe,  without  hefitation,  perceive 
the  words  printed  on  this  paper  diiferent  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  paper  :  and  fo  if  the  mind  have  the  faculty 
of  diftin'il  perceptions,  it  will  perceive  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  thofe  ideas  that  produce  intuitive 
knowledge.  If  the  eyes  have  loft  the  faculty  of  feeing, 
or  the  mind  of  perceiving,  we  in  vain  inquire  after  the 
quicknefs  of  light  in  one,  or  clearnefs  of  perception  in 
the  other. 

Not  fo  clear.  §*  ^-  I^  is  true,  the  perception  produced 
by  demonfiration  is  alfo  very  clear,  yet  it  is 
often  with  a  great  abatement  of  that  evident  luftre  and 
full  allurance,  that  always  accompany  that  which  I  call 
intuitive  ;  like  a  face  reflecled  by  feveral  mirrors  one  to 
another,  where  as  long  as  it  retains  the  fimilitude  and 
agreement  wdth  the  objed:,  it  produces  a  knowledge; 
but  it  is  ftill  in  every  fuccefiive  reflecilion  with  a  lellening 
of  that  perfect  clearnefs  and  diilinelnefs,  which  is  in  the 
iirft,  till  at  lafl:,  after  many  removes,  it  has  a  great  mix- 
ture of  dimnefs,  and  is  not  at  firfl:  fight  fo  knowable, 
efpecially  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  knowledge 
macie  out  by  a  long  train  of  proof. 
Eachftep  ^'  7*  ^^^w,  in  every  fl:ep  reafon  makes 

niuft  have  in  demonftrative  knowledge,  there  is  an  in- 
intuitive  tuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement  or  dif- 
evidence.  agreement  it  feeks  with  the  next  interme- 
diate idea,  which  it  ufcs  as  a  proof:  for  if  it  were  not 
fo,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof;  iince  without  the  per- 
ception of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement,  there  is  no 
knowledge  produced.  If  it  be  perceived  by  itfelf,  it  is 
intuitive  knowledge :  if  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  itfelf, 
there  is  need  of  fome  intervening  idea,  as  a  common 
meafure  to  fliow  their  agreement  or  difagreement.  By 
which  it  is  plain,  that  every  ftep  in  reafoning  that  pro- 
duces knowledge,  has  intuitive  certainty  ;  which  when 
the  mind  perceives,  there  is  no  more  required,  but  to 
fpmembcr  it  to  make  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 

the 
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the  ideas,  concerning  which  we  inquire,  vifible  and  cer- 
tain. So  that  to  make  any  thing  a  demonflration,  it  is 
neceflary  to  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  of  the  in- 
tervening ideas,  v/hereby  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  the  two  ideas  under  examination  (vr  hereof  the  one  is 
always  the  firfi,  and  the  other  the  iaft  in  the  account) 
is  found.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  in  each  fl:ep 
and  progrellion  of  the  demonftration,  muft  alfo  be  car- 
ried exaclly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  mufl  be  fure  that 
no  part  is  left  out :  which  becaufe  in  long  dedudiions, 
and  the  ufe  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  always 
fo  readily  and  exadtly  retain  ;  therefore  it  comes  to  pais, 
that  this  is  more  im.perfed  than  intuitive  knov/ledge, 
and  men  embrace  often  falfliood  for  demonlirations. 
§.  8.  Theneceflity  of  this  intuitive  knov/-  j^  , 
ledge,  in  each  ftep  of  fcientificai  or  demon-  miftake 
ftrative  reafoning,  gave  occafion,  I  imagine,     "  ex  praecog- 

to  that  miftaken  axiom,  that  all  reafonins;     "^^^^  ^  P"^^' 

■•       Q  jt     ?»      conceffis." 

was    '*  ex    praccognitis    cz    praeconcelns ; 

which  how  far  it  is  miftaken,  I  lliall  have  occalion  to 
fhow  more  at  large,  v>  hen  I  come  to  coniider  propofi- 
tions^,  and  particularly  thofe  proportions  which  are 
called  maxims  ;  and  to  fhow  that  it  is  by  a  miftake, 
that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our 
knov/ledge  and  reafonings. 

§.  9.  It   has    been   generally   taken   for     Demonftra- 
granted,  that  m_athematicks  alone  are  capa-     tion  not  li- 
ble  of  demonurative  certainty  :  but  to  have     "ii^ed  to 
fuch  an  agreement  or  difagreement,  as  may     ^^^^^^^Y- 
intuitively  be  perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine,  not  the 
privilege  of  the  ideas  of  number,  extenfion,  and  figure 
alone,  it  may  poffibly  be  the  want  of  due  method  and 
application  in  us,  and  not  of  fufficient  evidence  in  things, 
that  demonilration  has  been  thought  to  have  fo  little  to 
do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  and  been  fcarce  fo  much 
as  aimed  at  by  any  but  mathematicians.     For  whatever 
ideas  we  have,  wherein  the  mind  can  perceive  the  im- 
mediate  agreement   or  difagreement   that  is   between 
them,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  intuitive  knowledge  ; 
and  where  it  can  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment 
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mciit  of  any  two  ideas,  by  an  intuitfve  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  they  have  with  any  interme- 
diate ideas,  there  the  mind  is  capable  of  demonftration, 
which  is  not  limited  to  ideas  of  exteniion,  figure,  num^ 
ber,  and  their  modes. 

_^  §.   10.  The  reafon  why  it  has  been  gene- 

bcenfo  ^^  ^^^^  fought  for,  and  fuppofed  to  be  only  in 
thought.  thofe,  I  im.agine  has  been  not  only  the  ge- 

neral ufefulnefs  of  thofe  fciences ;  but  be- 
caufe,  in  comparing  their  equality  or  excefs,  the  modes 
of  numbers  have  every  the  leafl:  difference  very  clear  and 
perceivable  :  and  though  in  extenfion,  every  the  leaft 
excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has  found  out 
ways  to  examine  and  difcover  demonftratively  the  juft 
equality  of  two  angles,  or  extenlions,  or  figures :  and 
both  thefe,  i.  e.  numbers  and  figures,  can  be  fet  down 
by  viiible  and  lafting  marks,  wherein  the  ideas  under 
coniideration  are  perfeclily  determined ;  which  for  the 
mofl  part  they  are  not,  where  they  are  marked  only  by 
names  and  words. 

§.  ir.  But  in  other  fimple  ideas,  whofe  modes  and 
differences  are  made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not 
quantity,  we  have  not  fo  nice  and  accurate  a  diilindlion 
of  their  differences,  as  to  perceive  and  find  w^ays  to 
meafure  their  juil  equality,  or  the  leaft  differences.  For 
thofe  other  fimple  ideas,  being  appearances  of  fenfa- 
tions,  produced  in  us  by  the  fize,  figure,  number,  and 
motion  of  minute  corpufcles  fingly  infenfible  ;  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  alfo  depend  upon  the  variation  of  fome, 
or  of  all  thofe  caufes  :  which  fmce  it  cannot  be  obferved 
by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is  too  fubtile 
to  be  perceived,  it  is  im.poifible  for  us  to  have  any  exad: 
meafures  of  the  different  degrees  of  thefe  fimple  ideas. 
For  fuppofing  the  fenfation  or  idea  we  name  whitenefs 
be  produced  in  us  by  a  certain  number  of  globules, 
which,  having  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres,  ftrike 
upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  with  a  certain  degree  of  ro- 
tation, as  well  as  progreilive  fwiftnefs ;  it  will  hence 
eafily  follow,  that  the  more  the  fuperficial  parts  of  any 
body  are  fo  ordered,  as  to  refledl  the  greater  number  of 
globules  of  light,  and  to  give  them  the  proper  rotation, 

which 
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which  is  fit  to  produce  this  fenfation  of  white  in  us,  the 
more  white  will  that  body  appear,  that  from  an  equal  fpace 
fends  to  the  retina  the  greater  number  of  fuch  corpuf- 
cles,  with  that  peculiar  fort  of  motion.  I  do  not  fay, 
that  the  nature  of  light  confifts  in  very  fmall  round  glo- 
bules, nor  of  whitenefs  in  fuch  a  texture  of  parts,  as 
gives  a  certain  rotation  to  thefe  globules,  when  it  refieds 
them  ;  for  I  am  not  now  treating  phyfically  of  light  or 
colours.  But  this,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  I  cannot 
(and  I  would  be  glad  any  one  would  make  intelligible 
that  he  did)  conceive  how  bodies  without  us  can  any 
ways  affed:  our  fenfes,  but  by  the  immediate  contadt  of 
the  feniible  bodies  themfelves,  as  in  tailing  and  feeling, 
or  the  impulfe  of  fome  infeniible  particles  coming  from 
them,  as  in  feeing,  hearing.,  and  frnelling ;  by  the  diffe- 
rent impulfe  of  which  parts,  caufed  by  their  different 
iize,  figure,  and  motion,  the  variety  of  fenfations  is  pro- 
duced in  us. 

§.  12.  Whether  then  they  be  globules,  or  no  ;  or  whe- 
ther they  have  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres  that 
produces  the  idea  of  whitenefs  in  us  ;  this  is  certain, 
that  the  more  particles  of  light  are  refiedled  from  a  body, 
fitted  to  give  them  that  peculiar  motion,  which  pro- 
duces the  fenfation  of  whitenefs  in  us ;  and  pofTibly  too, 
the  quicker  that  peculiar  motion  is  ;  the  whiter  does  the 
body  appear,  from  wiiich  the  greater  number  are  refled- 
ed,  as  is  evident  in  the  fame  piece  of  paper  put  in  the 
fun-beams,  in  the  fhade,  and  in  a  dark  hole  ;  in  each 
of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  whitenefs  in 
far  different  degrees. 

§.  13.  Not  knowing  therefore  what  number  of  par- 
ticles, nor  what  motion  of  them  is  fit  to  produce  any 
precife  degree  of  whitenefs,  we  cannot  demonftrate  the 
certain  equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whitenefs,  becauTe 
we  have  no  certain  liandard  to  meafure  them  by,  nor 
means  to  difiinguiih  every  the  leaft  real  difference,  tiie 
only  help  we  have  being  from  our  fenfes,  which  in  this 
point  fail  us.  But  where  the  difference  is  fo  greai,  ?^ 
to  produce  in  the  mind  clearly  diftind:  ideas,  whofe  dif- 
ferences can  be  perfedtly  retained,  there  thefe  ideas  or 
colours,  as  we  fee  in  difierent  kinds^  as  blue  and  red, 

are 
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are  as  capable  of  dcmonftratiorij  as  ideas  of  number  and 
extenfion.  What  I  have  here  faid  of  whitenefs  and  co- 
lours, I  think,  holds  true  in  all  fecondary  qualities,  and 
their  modes. 

Senfitive  ^'   H-   Thefc  two,  viz.  intuition  and  de- 

knowledge  monf^ration,  are  the  degrees  of  our  know- 
of  particular  ledge  ;  whatever  comes  fhort  of  one  of  thefe, 
e.^illence.  ^^-^j^  what  alTurance  foever  embraced,  is  but 

faith,  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge,  at  ieaft  in  all  gene- 
ral truths.  There  is,  indeed,  another  perception  of  the 
mind,  employed  about  the  particular  exiftcnce  of  finite 
beings  without  us  ;  which  going  beyond  bare  probabi- 
lity, and  yet  not  reaching  perfedlly  to  either  of  the  fore- 
going degrees  of  certainty,  paffes  under  the  name  of 
knowledge.  There  can  be  nothing  more  certain,  than 
that  the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object  is  in 
our  minds ;  this  is  intuitive  know  ledge.  But  whether 
there  be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that  idea  in  our 
minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly  infer  the  exift- 
ence  of  any  thing  without  us,  which  correfponds  to  that 
idea,  is  that,  whereof  fome  men  think  there  may  be  a 
queftion  m.ade  ;  becaufe  men  may  have  fuch  ideas  in 
their  miinds,  when  no  fuch. thing  exifts,  no  fuch  object 
afFedls  their  fenfes.  But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  evidence,  that  puts  us  paft  doubting  :  for 
I  afk  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invincibly  confcious 
to  himfelf  of  a  different  perception,  when  he  looks  on 
the  fun  by  day,  and  thinks  on  it  by  night ;  when  he  ac- 
tually taftes  wormwood,  or  fm.ells  a  rofe,  or  only  thinks' 
on  that  favour  or  odour?  We  as  plainly  find  the  diffe- 
rence there  is  between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by 
our  own  memory,  and  actually  coming  into  our  minds 
by  our  fenfes,  as  we  do  between  any  two  diftindt  ideas. 
If  any  one  fay,  a  dream  may  do  the  fame  thing,  and  all 
thcfe  ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any  external 
objects  J  he  may  pleafe  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this 
anfwer ;  i.  That  it  is  no  great  m^atter,  whether  I  remove 
this  fcruple,  or  no :  where  all  is  but  dream,  reafoning 
and  arguments  are  of  no  ufe,  truth  and  knowledge  no- 
thing. 2.  That  I  believe  he  will  allow  a  very  manifeft 
difference  between  dreaming  of  being  in  the  fire,  and 

being 
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being  adually  in  it.  But  yet  if  he  be  refolved  to  appear 
fo  fceptical,  as  to  maintain,  that  what  I  call  being  ac- 
tually, in  the  fire  is  nothing  but  a  dream  ;  and  we  cannot 
thereby  certainly  know,  that  any  fuch  thing  as  fire  ac- 
tually exiits  without  us  :  I  anfwer,  that  wc  certainly 
finding  that  plcafure  or  pain  follows  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  objecls  to  us,  whofe  exigence  we  per- 
ceive, or  dream  that  we  perceive,  by  our  fenfcs ;  this 
certainty  is  as  great  as  our  happinefs  or  mifery,  beyond 
which  we  have  no  concernment  to  know,  or  to  be.  So 
that,  I  think,  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  forts  of  know- 
ledge this  aifo  of  the  exiflence  of  particular  external  ob- 
jeds,  by  that  perception  and  confcioufnefs  w^e  have  of 
the  adual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow  thefe 
three  degrees  of  knowledge,  viz.  intuitive,  demonftra- 
tive,  and  fenfitive  :  in  each  of  which  there  are  different 
degrees  and  ways  of  evidence  and  certainty. 

§.  15.  But  fince  our  knowledge  is  found-  -it-  ,  , 
ed  on,  and  employed  about,  our  ideas  only,  notalwa}^ 
will  it  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  clear,  where 
conformable  to  our  ideas  ;  and  that  where  J^e  ideas  are 
our  ideas  are  clear  and  diftind:,  or  ob  feu  re 
and  confufed,  our  knowledge  will  be  fo  too  ?  To  which 
I  anfwer,  no  :  for  our  knowledge  confifting  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  difagreem.ent  of  any  two 
ideas,  its  clearnefs  or  obfcurity  coniifts  in  the  clearnefs 
or  obfcurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in  the  clearnefs 
or  obfcurity  of  the  ideas  themfclves  ;  v.  g.  a  man  that 
has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  of  equa- 
lity to  two  right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in  the 
world,  may  yet  have  biit  a  very  obfcure  perception  of 
their  agreement,  and  fo  have  but  a  very  obfcure  know- 
ledge of  it.  But  ideas,  which  by  reafon  of  their  obfcu- 
rity or  otherwife,  are  confufed,  cannot  produce  any  clear 
or  diflind:  knowledge ;  becaufe  as  far  as  any  ideas  are 
confufed,  fo  far  the  mind  cannot  perceive  clearly,  whe- 
ther they  agree  or  difagree.  Or  to  exprefs  the  fame 
thing  in  a  ww  lefs  apt  to  be  mifunderftood ;  he  that 
hath  not  determined  ideas  to  the  words  he  ufes,  cannot" 
make  propofitions  of  them.,  of  whofe  truth  he  can  be 
certain. 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.      III. 

Of  the  Extent  of  Human  Knowledge. 

§.  I.  TTT"  NO WLEDGE,  as  has  been  faid,  lying  in  the 
J^^  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  any  of  our  ideas,  it  follows  from  hence,  that, 

1.  No  farther  Firft,  we  Can  have  knowledge  no  farther 
than  we  have     than  we  have  ideas. 

ideas.  §.   2.  Secondly,  that  we  have  no  know^- 

2.  No  farther  Jedg^e  farther  than  we  can  have  perception  of 
than  we  can       ^1    ^  ^  -s-r  \in  •   i_ 

perceive  their  ^^^^^  agreement  or  difagreement.  Which 
agreement  or  perception  being,  I .  Either  by  intuition,  or 
difagree-  the  immediate  comparing  any  two  ideas ; 

™^"^*  or,  a.  By  reafon,  examining  the  agreement 

or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of 
fome  others  ;  or,  3.  By  fenfation,  perceiving  the  exiil- 
ence  of  particular  things  :  hence  it  alfo  follows, 

3.  Intuitive  .  §•.3-  Thirdly,  that  we  cannot  have  an 
knowledge  intuitive  knowledge,  that  fliall  extend  itfelf 
extends  itfelf  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  that  we  would  know 
not  to  ail  the    ^bout  them ;  becaufe  we  cannot  examine 

relations  ot  ,  •  11     1  1     •  11 

all  our  ideas,  ^^^  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one 
to  another  by  juxta-pofition,  or  an  imme- 
diate comparifon  one  with  another.  Thus  having  the 
ideas  of  an  obtufe  and  an  acute  angled  triangle,  both 
drawn  from  equal  bafes,  and  between  parallels,  I  can,  by 
intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the 
other,  but  cannot  that  way  know  whether  they  be  equal 
or  no ;  becaufe  their  agreement  or  difagreement  in  equa- 
lity can  never  be  perceived  by  an  immediate  comparing 
them  :  the  difference  of  figure  makes  their  parts  inca- 
pable of  an  exa6l  immediate  application ;  and  therefore 
there  is  need  of  fome  intervening  qualities  to  meafure 
them  by,  which  is  demonftration,  or  rational  knowledge. 
§-4.  Fourthly,  it  follows  alfo,  from  what 
monftrative  ^^  abovc  obferved,  that  our  rational  know- 
knowledge,  ledge  cannot  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of 
our  ideas :   becaufe  between  two  different 

ideas 
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ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find  fuch 
mediums,  as  we  can  conned;  one  to  another  with  an 
intuitive  knowledge,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  dedudlion ; 
and  wherever  that  fails,  we  come  fhort  of  knowledge 
and  demonftration.  ^ 

§.5.  Fifthly,  fenfitive  knowledge  reach-     ^.Senfitive 
ing  no  farther  than  the  exiftence  of  things     knowledge 
actually  prefent  to  our  fenfes,  is  yet  much     narrower 
narower  than  either  of  the  former.  ^^^^"  either. 

§.  6.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  z-  q  , 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  comes  not  only  ledg"  therc^" 
fhort  of  the  reality  of  things,  but  even  of  fore  narrow- 
the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.  Though  our  er  than  our 
knowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas,  and  can-  ^ 
not  exceed  them  either  in  extent  or  perfe6tion ;  and 
though  thefe  be  very  narrow  bounds,  in  refped  of  the 
extent  of  all  being,  and  far  fhort  of  what  we  may  juflly 
imagine  to  be  in  fome  even  created  underflandings,  not 
tied  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  information  which  is  to 
be  received  from  fome  few,  and  not  very  acute  ways  of 
perception,  fuch  as  are  our  fenfes  ;  yet  it  would  be  well 
with  us  if  our  knowledge  were  but  as  large  as  our  ideas, 
and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  ideas  we  have,  whereof  we  are  not,  nor  I  believe 
ever  fhall  be  in  this  world  refolved.  Neverthelefs  I  da 
not  queftion  but  that  human  knowledge,  under  the  pre- 
fent circumitances  of  our  beings  and  conflitutions,  may 
be  carried  much  farther  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  if 
men  would  lincerely,  and  with  freedom  of  mind,  employ 
all  that  induftry  and  labour  of  thought,  in  improving 
the  means  of  difcovering  truth,  v/hich  they  do  for  the 
colouring  or  fupport  of  falfhood,  to  maintain  a  fyftem, 
intereft,  or  party,  they  are  once  engaged  in.  But  yet 
after  all,  I  think  I  may,  without  injury  to  human  per- 
fection, be  confident,  that  our  knowledge  would  never 
reach  to  all  we  might  defire  to  know  concerning  thofe 
ideas  we  have  ;  nor  be  able  to  furmount  all  the  difficul- 
ties, and  refolve  all  the  queftions  that  might  arife  con- 
cerning any  of  them.  We  have  the  ideas  of  a  fquare,  a 
circle,  and  equality ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  fhali  never  be 
able  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  a  fquare,  and  certainly 
5  know 
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know  that  it  is  fo.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and 
thinking,  *  but  poflibly  fhall  never  be  able  to  know,  whe- 
ther any  mere  material  being  thinks,  or  no ;  it  being 


mi- 


*  Againft  that  aflertion  of  Mr.  Locke,  that  pofTibly  we  fhall  never  be 
able  to  know  whether  any  mere  material  being  thinks  or  no,  &c.  the 
bifhop  of  Worcefler  argues  thus  :  if  this  be  true,  then,  for  all  that  we  can 
know  by  our  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  matter  may  have  a  power  of 
thinking  :  and,  if  this  hold,  then  it  is  impoffible  to  prove  a  fpiritual  fub- 
ftance  in  us  from  the  idea  of  thinking  :  for  how  can  we  be  affured  by  our 
ideas,  that  God  hath  not  given  fuch  a  power  of  thinking  to  matter  fo 
difpofed  as  our  bodies  are  ?  efpecially  fmce  it  is  faid,  t  **  That,  in  refpcfi: 
"  of  our  notions,  it  is  not  much  more  remote  from  our  com.prehenfion  to 
"  conceive  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fupcradd  to  our  idea  of  matter  a 
*'  faculty  of  thinking,  than  that  he  fhould  fuperadd  to  it  another  fub- 
*'  fiance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking."  Whoever  aflerts  this  can  never 
prove  a  fpiritual  fubftance  in  us  from  a  faculty  of  thinking,  becaufe  he 
cannot  know,  from  the  idea  of  matter  and  thinking,  that  matter  fo  dif- 
pofed cannot  think  :  and  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  God  hath  not  framed 
the  matter  of  our  bodies  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  it. 

To  v/hich  Mr.  Locke  J  anfwers  thus:  here  your  lordfiiip  argues,  that 
upon  my  principles  k  cannot  be  proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance 
in  us.  To  which,  give  me  leave,  with  fubmifTicn,  to  fay,  that  I  think  it 
may  be  proved  from  my  principles,  and  1  think  I  have  done  it ;  and  the 
proof  in  my  book  ftands  thus  :  Firft,  we  experiment  in  ourfelves  thinking. 
The  idea  of  this  action  or  mode  of  thinking  is  inconfiftent  with  the  idea 
of  felf-fubfillence,  and  therefore  has  a  neceflary  connexion  with  a  fupporr 
or  fubject  oi  inhefion  :  the  idea  of  that  fupport  is  what  we  call  fubflance  ; 
and  fo  from  thinking  experimented  in  us,  we  have  a  proof  of  a  thinking 
fubftance  in^us,  which  in  my  fenfe  is  a  fpirit.  Againft  this  your  lord- 
fhip  will  argue,  that,  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  poffibility  that  God  may, 
if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  it  can  never  be 
proved  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance  in  us,  becaufe,  upon  that  fup- 
pofttion,  it  is  pofl'ible  it  may  be  a  material  fubftance  that  thinks  in  us.  I 
grant  it ;  but  add,  tliat  the  general  idea  of  fubftance  being  the  fame  every 
where,  the  modification  of  thinking,  or  the  power  of  thinking,  joined  to  it, 
makes  it  a  fpirit,  without  coniidering  what  other  modifications  it  has,  as, 
whethec  it  has  the  modification  of  foiidity,  or  no.  As,  on  the  other  fide, 
fubftance,  that  has  the  modification  of  foiidity,  is  matter,  whether  it  has 
the  modification  of  thinking,  or  no.  And  therefore,  if  your  lordfhip 
means  by  a  fpiritual,  an  immaterial  fubftance,  I  grant  I  have  not  proved, 
nor  upon  my  principles  can  it  be  proved,  (your  lordfhip  meaning,  as  I 
think  you  do,  demonftratively  proved)  that  there  is  an  immaterial  fub- 
ftance in  us  that  thinks.  Though  I  prefume,  from  what  I  have  faid 
about  this  fuppofition  of  a  fyftem  of  matter,  thinking  ||  (which  there  de- 
monftrates  that  God  is  immaterial)  will  prove  it  in  the  higheft  degree 

+  Effay  of  Human  Underftanding.  B.  4.  C.  3.  §.  6. 
J  In  his  firft  letter  to  the  biftiop  of  Worceftcr. 
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probable,  that  the  thinking  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial.  But  your  lord- 
(hip  thinks  not  probability  enough,  and  by  charging  the  want  of  dcmon- 
ftration  upon  my  principles,  that  the  thinking  thing  in  ns  is  immaterial, 
your  lordfhip  feems  to  conclude  it  demonftrable  from  principles  of  philo- 
fophy.  That  demonftration  I  fhould  with  joy  receive  from  your  lordfhip, 
or  any  one.  For  though  all  the  great  ends  of  morality  and  reli;^,ion  are 
well  enough  fecu red  without  it,  as  I  have  fliown*,  yet  it  would  be  a 
great  advance  of  our  knowledge  in  nature  and  philofophy. 
I  To  what  I  have  faid  in  my  book,  to  fhow  that  all  the  great  ends  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  are  feciired  barely  by  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  with- 
out a  neceffary  fuppofuion  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  I  crave  leave  to 
add,  that  immortality  may  and  fhall  be  annexed  to  that,  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  neither  immiaterial  nor  immortal,  as  the  apoftle  exprefly  declares 
in  thefe  words,  -f  For  this  corruptible  muft  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  muft  put  on  immorrality. 

Perhaps  my  ufmg  the  word  fpirit  for  a  thinking  fubftance,  without  ex- 
cluding materiality  out  of  it,  will  be  thought  loo  great  a  liberty,  and  fucli 
as  deferves  cenfure,  becaufe  1  leave  immateriality  out  of  the  idea  I  make 
it  a  fign  of.  I  readily  own,  that  words  fiioujd  be  fparingly  ventured 
on  in  a  fenfe  wholly  new  :  and  nothing  but  ahfolute  neceflity  can  excufe 
the  boldnefs  of  ufing  any  term  in  a  {tr\{^  whereof  v/e  can  produce  no  ex- 
ample. But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I  think  I  have  great  authorities  to  juf- 
tify  me.  The  fou!  is  agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  that  in  us  which  thinks. 
And  he  that  will  look  into  the  firft  book  of  Cicero's  Tufculan  queilions, 
and  into  the  fixth  book  of  Virgil's  iEncid,  will  find,  that  thefe  two  great 
men,  who  of  all  the  Romans  heft  underRood  philofophy,  thought,  or  at 
lead  did  not  deny  the  foul  to  be  a  fubtiie  matter,  which  might  come  under 
the  name  of  aura,  or  ignis,  or  Tther,  and  this  foul  they  both  of  them  called 
fplritus :  in  the  notion  of  which,  it  is  plain,  they  included  only  thought 
and  aftive  motion,  without  the  total  excJufion  of  matter.  Whether  they 
thought  right  in  this,  I  do  not  hy  :  that  is  not  the  quellion  ;  but  whether 
they  fpoke  properly,  when  they  called  an  adivc,  th.inking,  fubtiie  fub- 
ftance,  out  of  which  they  excluded  only  grofs  and  palpable  m.atter,  fpi- 
ritus,  fpirit.  I  think  that  nobody  will  deny,  that  if  any  among  the  Ro- 
mans can  be  allowed  to  fpcak  properly,  Tully  and  Virgil  are  the  two  who 
may  moft  fecurely  be  depended  on  for  it:  and  yne  of  them  fpeaking  of 
the  foul,  fays,  Dum  fpiritrs  hos  regct  artus ;  and  the  other,  Vita  contine- 
tur  corpore  &  fpiritu.  Where  it  is  plain,  by  corpus,  he  means  (as  gene- 
rally every  where)  only  grofs  matter  that  may  be  felt  and  handled,  as  ap- 
pears by  thefe  words.  Si  cov,  aut  fanguis,  aut  cerebrum  eft  animus;  certe, 
quoniam  eft  corpus,  interibit  cum  reliquo  corpore  ;  fi  anima  eft,  forte 
diflipabitur ;  fi  ignis,  extinguetur,  Tufc.  Qusft.  1.  r.  c.  i.i.  Here  Cicero 
oppofes  corpus  to  ignis  and  anima,  i.  e.  aura,  or  breath.  And  the  foun- 
dation of  that  his  diftindion  of  the  foul,  from  that  which  he  calls  corpus 
or  body,  he  gives  a  little  lower  in  thefe  words,  Tanta  ejus  tenuitas  ut 
fugiat  aciem,  ib.  c.  22.  Nor  was  it  the  heathen  world  alone  that  had 
this  notion  of  fpirit ;  the  moft  enlightened  of  all  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  Solomon  himfelf,  fpeaks  after  the  fame  manner,  %  that  which  be- 
falleth  the  fons  of  men,  befalleth  beafts,  even  one  thing  befalleth  them  ; 
<a£  the  one  dieth,  fo  dieth  the  other,  yea,  they  have  all  one  fpirit.     So  I 

*  B.  4.  C.  3.  §.  6.  +  I  Cor.  XV.  ^i.         X  Eccl.  iii.  19. 
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tranflate  the  Ficbrew  word  nn  \\ztc,  for  fo  I  find  it  tranflated  the  very 
next  verfe  but  one  ;  *"  who  kiujueth  the  fpirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward, 
ard  the  fpirit  of  the  bcalt  iliat  goeth  down  to  the  earth  ?  In  which  places  it 
is  plain,  that  Soloinon  applies  the  word  nn,  and  our  iranflators  of  him 
the  word  fpirit,  to  a  fubiiaiiCe,  out  of  v/hich  materiality  was  not  wholly 
excluded,  unlefs  the  fpirit  of  a  beaft  that  goeih  downwards  to  the  earth 
be  immaterial*  Nor  did  the  way  of  fpcaking  in  our  vSa\iour's  time  vary 
from  this :  St.  Luke  tells  liS  i ,  that  when  our  Saviour,  after  his  rcfurreciion, 
Hood  in  the  midft  of  thenj,  they  were  affrighted,  and  fuppofed  that  iliey 
had  feen  irvcDa^Z)  the  Greek  word  which  always  anfwers  fpirit  in  Englilli ; 
and  fo  the  tranflators  Oi  the  Bible  render  it  here,  they  fuppofed  that  tliey 
had  feen  a  fpirit.  But  our  Saviour  fays  to  them,  behold  my  hands  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  I  rayfelf ;  handle  me  and  fee  ;  for  a  fpirit  liath  not  fiefh 
and  bones,  as  you  fee  me  have.  Which  words  of  our  Saviour  put  the 
fame  dillindion  between  body  and  fpirit,  that  Cicero  did  in  the  place 
above-cited,  vi/t.  I'hat  the  one  was  a  grofs  compages  that  could  be  felt 
and  handled  ;  and  the  other  fuch  as  Virgil  defcribcs  the  ghoil  or  foul  of 
Anchifcs. 

Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circum, 
Ter  fruitra  comprenfa  manus  efFu^it  imago. 
Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  fimiliima  fomnot. 
I  would  not  be  thought  hereby  to  lay,  tliat  fpirit  never  does  lignifv  a 
purely  immaterial  fubitance.  Jn  that  fenfe  the  fcripture,  I  take  it,  fpeaks, 
when  it  fays  God  is  a  fpirit ;  and  in  that  fenfe  I  have  ufed  it ;  and  in  that 
fenfe  I  have  proved  from  my  principles  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  fubilance ; 
and  am  certain  that  there  is  a  fpiritual  immaterial  fubitance;  which  is,  I 
humbly  conceive,  a  dircCl:  anfwer  to  your  lordfhip's  quellion  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  argument,  viz.  How  we  come  to  be  certain  that  there  are 
Ipiritual  fubftances,  fuprofmg  this  principle  to  be  true,  that  the  fimple 
ideas  by  fenfation  and  l-ellcdion  are  the  fole  matter  and  foundation  of  all 
our  reafoning  ?  But  this  hinders  not,  but  that  if  God,  that  infinite,  om- 
nipotent, and  perfectly  immaterial  Spirit,  (hould  pleafe  to  give  to  a  fvftem 
of  very  fubtile  matter,  fenfe  and  motion,  it  might  with  propriety  of  fpeech 
be  called  fpirit,  though  materiality  were  not  exchided  out  of  its  complex 
idea.  Your  lordfnip  proceed.^.  It  is  faid  indeed  eliewherejj,  that  it  is  re-- 
pugnant  to  the  idea  of  fenfelefs  matter,  that  it  (hould  put  into  itfelf  ^(ind:^ 
perception,  and  knowledge.  But  this  doth  not  reach  the  prefent  cafe ; 
which  is  not  what  matter  can  do  of  itfelf,  but  vvhat  matter  prepared  by  an 
omnipotent  hand  can  do.  And  what  certainty  can  we  have  that  he  hath 
not  done  it  ?  We  can  have  none  from  the  ideas,  for  thofe  are  given  up  in 
this  cafe,  and  confequently  we  can  have  no  certainty,  upon  thefe  princi- 
ples, whether  we  \vj.\t  any  fpiritual  fubftance  within  us  or  not. 

Your  lordlhip  'ivi  this  paragraph  proves,  that,  from  what  1  {xWy  we  can 
have  no  certainty  whether  we  have  any  fpiritual  fubilance  in  us  or  not* 
If  by  fpiritual  fubftance  your  lordfliip  means  an  immaterial  fubftance  in 
us,  as  you  fpeak,  I  grant  v.  hat  your  lordfliip  fays  is  true,  that  it  can- 
not upon  thefe  principles  be  d;:monftrated.  But  1  muft  crave  leave  to 
fay  at  the  fame  time,  that  upon  thefe  principles  it  can  be  proved,  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  probability.  If  by  fpiritual  fubftance  your  lordfliip 
Mieans  a  thinking  fubftance,  i  muft  diffent  from  your  lordlhip,  and  {ay^ 
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that  we  can  have  a  certainty,  upon  my  principles,  that  there  is  a  fpirituai 
fubftance  in  us.  In  Ihort,  my  lord,  upon  my  principles,  i.  e.  from  the 
idea  of  thinking,  we  can  have  a  ctrtainty  that  there  is  a  thinking  fubfiance 
in  us;  trom  hence  we  have  a  certainty  that  there  is  an  eternal  thinking 
fubftance.  This  thinking  fubflance,  which  has  been  from  eternity,  I  have 
proved  to  be  immattrial.  This  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  fubllance* 
has  put  into  us  a  thinking  fubflance,  which,  whether  it  he  a  material  or 
immaterial  fubftance,  cannot  be  infallibly  dem.onftrated  from  our  ideas; 
though  from  them  it  may  be  proved,  that  it  is  to  the  higheft  degree  pro- 
bable that  it  is  immaterial. 

Again,  the  bilhop  of  Worcefter  undertakes  to  prove  from  Mr.  Locke's 
principles,  that  we  may  be  certain,  **  That  the  lint  eternal  thinking  Be- 
*'  ing,  or  omnipotent  Spirit  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  certain  fyilems 
**  of  created  fenfible  matter,  put  together  as  he  fees  fit,  feme  degrees  of 
•*  fenfe,  perception,  and  thought." 

To  which  Mr.  Locke  has  made  the  following  anfwer  in  his  third  letter. 

Your  firlt  argument  I  take  to  be  this ;  that  according  to  me,  the  know- 
ledge we  have  being  by  our  ideas,  and  our  idea  of  matter  in  general  being 
a  folid  fubftance,  and  our  idea  of  body  a  folid  extended  figured  fubftance ; 
if  1  admit  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,  I  confound  the  idea  of  matter 
with  the  idea  of  a  fpirit :  to  which  I  anfwer,  No,  no  more  than  1  con- 
found the  idea  of  matter  with  the  idea  of  an  horfe,  v»hen  I  fay  that  matter 
in  general  is  a  folid  extended  fubftance ;  and  that  an  horfe  is  a  material 
animal,  or  an  extended  folid  fubftance  with  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion. 

The  idea  of  matter  is  an  extended  folid  fubftance;  wherever  there  is 
fuch  a  fubitance,  there  is  matter,  and  the  eifence  of  matter,  whatever  other 
qualities,  not  contained  in  that  effence,  it  fhall  plcafe  God  to  fuperadd  to 
it.  For  example,  God  creates  an  extended  folid  fubftance,  without  the 
fuperadding  any  thing  elfe  to  it,  and  fo  we  m^y  ronftder  it  at  reft  :  to 
fome  parts  of  it  he  fuperadds  motion,  but  it  has  liill  the  eifence  of  matter : 
other  parts  of  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  exrellencies  of  vegeta- 
tion, life,  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  rofe  or  peach  tree,  c^:c. 
above  the  eflience  of  matter,  in  general,  but  it  is  ftill  but  matter:  to  other 
parts  he  adds  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  and  thofe  other  properties 
that  are  to  be  found  in  an  elephant.  Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the 
power  of  God  may  go,  and  that  tlie  properties  of  a  rofe,  a  peach  or  an 
elephant,  fuperadded  to  matter,  change  not  the  properties  of  matter ;  but 
matter  is  in  thefe  things  matter  ftill.  But  if  one  venture  to  go  one  ftep 
farther  and  fay,  God  may  give  to  matter  thought,  rcafon,  and  volition, 
as  well  as  fenfe  and  fpontam^ous  motion,  there  are  men  ready  prefently  to 
limit  the  power  of  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  tell  us  he  cannot  do  it  ; 
becaufe  it  deftroys  the  effence,  or  changes  the  effential  properties  of  mat- 
ter. To  make  good  which  aftertion,  they  have  no  more  to  fay,  but  that 
thought  and  rcafon  are  not  included  in  the  effence  of  matter.  I  grant  it ; 
but  whatever  excellency,  not  contained  in  its  effence,  be  fuperadded  to 
matter,  it  does  not  deftroy  the  effence  of  matter,  if  it  leaves  it  an  extended 
folid  fubftance ;  wherever  that  is,  there  is  the  effence  of  matter  :  and  if 
every  thing  of  greater  perfedion,  fuperadded  to  fuch  a  fubftance,  deftroys 
the  effence  of  matter,  what  will  become  of  the  effence  of  matter  in  a  plant 
or  an  animal,  whofe  properties  far  exceed  thofe  of  a  mere  extended  folid 
fubAance? 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  matter  can  think. 
I  grant  it ;  but  to  argue  from  thence,  that  God  therefore  cannot  give  to 
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matter  a  faculty  of  thinking,  is  to  fay  God's  oninipotency  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  compafs,  becaufe  man's  underftaftding  is  fo  ;  and  brings  down 
God's  infinite  power  to  the  fize  of  our  capacities.  If  God  can  give  no 
power  to  any  parts  of  matter,  but  what  men  can  account  for  from  the 
effcnce  of  matter  in  general ;  if  all  fuch  qualities  and  properties  mull  dcftroy 
the  ellence,  or  change  the  eifenfial  properries  of  matter,  which  arc  to  our 
conceptions  above  it,  and  we  cannot  conceive  to  be  the  natural  conf^- 
quence  of  that  eff^nce;  it  is  plain,  that  the  effence  of  matter  is  dctlroycd, 
and  its  efiential  properties  changed,  in  moft  of  the  fenfible  parts  of  this 
our  fytlera.  For  it  is  vifible,  that  all  the  planets  have  revolutions  about 
certain  remote  centres,  which  I  would  have  any  one  explain, 'or  make  con- 
ceivable by  the  bare  effence,  or  natural  powers  depending  on  the  eflencc 
of  matter  in  general,  without  fomething  added  to  that  effence,  which  wc 
cannot  conceive  ;  for  the  moving  of  matter  in  a  crooked  line,  or  the  at- 
tradion  of  matter  by  matter,  is  all  that  can  be  faid  in  the  cafe ;  either  of 
which  it  is  above  our  reaeh  to  derive  from  the  effence  of  matter  or  body 
in  general;  though  one  of  thefe  two  mull  unavoidably  be  allowed  to  be 
fuperadded  in  this  inftance  to  the  effence  of  matter  in  general.  The  om- 
nipotent Creator  advifed  not  with  us  in  the  making  of  the  world,  and  his 
ways  are  not  the  lefs  excellent,  becaufe  they  are  paft  finding  out. 

in  the  next  place,  the  vegetable  part  of  the  creation  is  not  doubted  to 
be  whollv  material  ;  and  vet  he  that  will  look  into  it,  will  obfcrve  excel- 
lencies and  operations  in  this  part  of  matter,  which  he  will  not  find  con- 
tained in  the  efl'ence  of  matter  in  general,  nor  be  able  to  conceive  how 
they  can  be  produced  by  it.  And  will  he  therefore  fay,  that  the  effence 
of  matter  is  deft  roved  in  them,  becaufe  they  have  properties  and  operations 
not  contained  in  the  effential  properties  of  matter  as  matter,  nor  explica- 
ble by  the  effence  of  mattfrr  in  general  ? 

Let  us  advance  one  iiep  farther,  and  wc  fhall  in  the  animal  world  meet 
with  yet  greater  perfeftions  and  properties,  no  ways  explicable  by  the 
effence  of  matter  in  general.  It  the  omnipotent  Creator  had  not  fuper- 
added to  the  earth,  which  produced  the  irrational  animals,  qualities  for 
furpaffing  thofe  of  the  dull  dead  earth,  out  of  which  they  were  made,  life, 
fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  nobler  qualities  than  were  before  in  it,  it 
had  ilili  remained  rude  fenfeU^fs  matter;  and  if  to  the  individuals  of  each 
fpecicG  he  had  not  fuperadd -d  a  power  of  propagation,  the  fpecies  had  pe- 
rifhed  with  thofe  individuals :  but  by  thefe  elfences  or  properties  of  each 
fpecies,  foperadded  to  the  matter  which  they  were  made  of,  the  effence  or 
properties  of  matter  in  general  were  not  deitroyed  or  changed,  any  mar« 
than  any  thing  that  was  in  the  individuals  before  was  deltroytd  or  changed 
by  the  power  of  generation,  fuperadded  to.  them  by  the  firft  benedidion 
of  the  Almighty. 

In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  fuperinducement  of  greater  perfections  and  nobler 
qualities  deftroys  nothing  of  the  effence  or  perle(itions  that  were  there 
before  ;  unlefs  there  can  be  fhowed  a  manileit  repugnancy  between  them  : 
but  all  the  proof  offered  for  that,  is  only,  that  we  cannot  conceive  how 
matter,  without  fuch  fuperadded  perfections,  can  produce  fuch  effefts; 
which  is,  in  truth,  no  more  than  to  fay^  matter  in  general,  or  every  pare 
of  matter,  as  matter,  has  them  not ;  but  is  no  reafon  to  prove,  that  God, 
if  he  pleafes,  cannot  fuperadd  them  to  -fome  parts  of  matter,  unlefs  it  can" 
be  proved  to  be  a  contradidion,  that  God  fhould  give  to  fome  parts  of 
matter  qualities  and  perfeftions,  which  matter  in  general  has  not ;  though 
W€  cansot  conceive  how  matter  is  invefted  with  them,  or  how  it  operate? 
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by  virtue  of  thofe  new  epdawments  -,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  wc 
cannot,  whilft  we  limit  all  its  operations  to  thofe  qualities  it  had  before, 
and  would  explain  them  by  the  known  properties  of  matter  in  general, 
without  any  fuch  induced  perfe<flions.  For,  if  thib  be  a  right  ruleof  rea- 
foning,  to  deny  a  thing  to  be,  becaufe  we  cannot  concei\  e  the  manner 
how  it  conves  to  be;  I  fhall  defire  them  who  ufe  it  to  ilick  to  this  rule, 
and  fee  what  xvork  it  will  make  both  in  divinity  as  well  as  philofophy : 
and  whether  they  can  advance  any  thing  more  in  lavour  of  fcepticifrh. 

For  to  keep  within  the  prefeut  fubject  of  the  power  of  thinking  and 
ftlf-motion,  beftowed  by  omnipotent  power  in  fome  parts  of  matter :  the 
objedion  to  this  is,  I  cannot  conceive  how  matter  fliould  think.  What 
is  the  confequcnce  ?  Ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  a  power  to  think.  Let 
this  ftand  for  a  good  reafon,  and  then  proceed  in  other  cafes  by  the  fame. 
You  cannct  conceive  how  matter  can  attract  matter  at  any  diftance,  much 
lefs  at  the  diltance  of  i,oco,ooo  miles;  ergo,  God  cannot  give  it  fuch  a 
power:  you  cannot  cenceive  how  matter  Ihould  f^e),  or  move  itfelf,  or 
afFed  an  immaterial  being,  or  be  moved  by  it ;  erg>>,  God  cannot  give  it 
fuch  powers :  which  is  in  effect  to  deny  gravity,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
planets  about  the  fun ;  to  make  brutes  mere  machines,  without  fenfe  or 
fpontaneous  motion  ;  and  to  allow  man  neither  fenfe  nor  voluntary  motion. 

Let  us  apply  this  rule  one  degree  farther.  You  cannot  conceive  how 
an  extended  folid  fubliance  ihould  think,  therefore  God  cannot  make  it 
think  :  can  you  conceive  how  your  own  foul,  or  any  fubftance,  thinks  ? 
You  find  indeed  that  you  do  think,  and  fo  do  I ;  but  1  want  to  be  told 
how  the  action  of  thinking  is  performed :  this,  1  confefs,  is  beyond  my 
conception  ;  and  I  would  be  glad  any  one,  who  conceives  it,  would  ex- 
plain it  to  me,  God,  I  find,  has  given  me  this  faculty;  and  fmce  1  can- 
not but  be  convinced  of  his  power  in  this  inftance,  which  though  I  every 
moment  experiment  in  myfelf,  yet  1  cannot  conceive  the  manner  of;  what 
would  it  be  lefs  than  an  infolent  abfurdity,  to  deny  his  power  in  other 
like  cafes,  only  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  i  cannot  conceive  the  manner  how  ? 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther :  God  has  created  a  fubftance  ; 
let  it  be,  for  example,  a  folid  extended  fubftance.  Is  God  bound  to  give 
it,  befides  being,  a  power  of  adion  ?  that,  1  think,  nobody  will  fay  ;  he 
therefore  ma}'  leave  it  in  a  ftate  of  inadtivity,  and  it  will  be  neverthelefs 
a  fubftance;  for  adion  is  not  necelTary  ro  the  being  of  any  fubftance  that 
God  does  create.  God  has  likewife  created  and  made  to  exift,  de  novo, 
an  im.materiiil  fubftance,  which  will  not  lofe  its  being  of  a  fubftance, 
though  God  fhould  beftow  on  it  nothing  more  but  this  bare  being,  with- 
out giving  it  any  activity  at  all.  Here  are  now  two  diftinct  fubftances, 
the  one  material,  the  other  immaterial,  both  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  inadivity. 
Now  I  afk,  what  power  God  can  give  to  one  of  thefc  fubilances  (fuppcf- 
ing  them  to  retain  the  fame  diftinCt  natures  that  they  had  as  fubftances  in 
their  ftate  of  inadivity)  which  he  cannot  give  to  the  other?  In  that  ftate, 
it  is  plain,  neither  of  them  thinks;  for  thinking*  being  an  adion,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  God  can  put  an  end  to  any  adion  of  any  created  fubftance, 
without  annihilating  of  the  fubftance  whereof  it  is  an  adion;  and  if  it  be 
fo,  he  can  alfo  create  or  give  exiftence  to  fuch  a  fubftance,  witliout  giving 
that  fubftance  any  adion  at  all.  By  the  fame  reafon  it  is  plain,  that  nei- 
ther of  them  can  move  itfelf:  now,  I  would  aik,  why  Omnipotency  can- 
not give  to  either  of  thefe  fubftances,  which  are  equally  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fed  inadivity,  the  fame  power  that  it  can  give  to  the  other  r  Let  it  be, 
tor  example^  that  of  fpontaneous  or  feif-moiion,  v\hich  is  a  power  that  it 
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is  fuppofcd  God  can  give  to  an  unfolid  fubftance,  but  denied  that  he  can 
give  to  {olid  fnbihince. 

If  it  be  diked,  why  they  limit  the  omnipotency  of  God,  in  reference 
to  the  one  rather  than  the  other  of  thefe  fubftances  ?  all  that  can  be  faid 
to  it  is,  that  they  cannot  conciive,  how  the  folid  fubrtance  Ibould  ever  be 
able  to  move  itfelf.  And  as  litc!e,  fay  I,  are  they  able  to  conceive,  how 
a  created  unfolid  fubllance  fhould  move  itfelf.  But  there  may  be  fome- 
thing  in  an  immaterial  fubftance,  that  you  do  not  know.  I  grant  it;  and 
in  a  material  one  too  :  for  example,  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter, 
and  in  the  fiiveral  proportions  obfervabL:,  inevitably  fhows,  that  there  is 
fomething  in  matter  that  we  do  not  underftand,  unlefs  v/e  can  conceive 
feif-motion  in  matter;  or  an  inexplicable  and  inconceivable  attrai::tion  in 
matter,  at  immenfc,  almod  incomprehenfihle  diftances  :  it  mail  therefore 
be  confelled,^  that  there  is  fomething  in  folid,  as  well  as  unfolid  fubltances, 
tha4;  we  do  not  underlbnd.  Eut  this  v/e  know,  that  they  m:ay  each  of 
them  have  their  diltind'bein_^?,  without  any  activity  fuperaddcd  to  rhcm, 
unlefs  you  wiil  deny,  th,at  God  can  take  from  any  being  its  power  of 
ading,  which  it  is  probable  will  bethought  too  prefumptuous  for  any  one 
to  do;  and  I  fay,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  felf-motion  in  a  created  imma- 
terial, as  in  a  material  being,  conuder  it  hpw  you  will :  and  therefore 
this  is  no  reafon  to  deny  Omnipotency  to  be  able  to  give  a  power  of  felf' 
motion  to  a  material  fubllance,  if  he  pleafes,  as  well  as  to  an  immaterial ; 
fince  neither  of  them  can  h:!ve  it  from  themfeives,  nor  can  we  conceive 
how  it  can  be  in  either  of  them. 

The  fame  is  vifibie  in  the  other  opration  of  thinking;  both  thefe  fub- 
ftances may  be  made,  and  exift  withv)ut  thought ;  neither  of  them  has,  or 
can  have  the  power  of  thinking  from  itfelf:  God  may  give  it  to  either  of 
tliem,  according  to  the  good  pleafure  oi  his  omnipotency  ;  and  in  which 
ever  of  them  it  is,  it  is  equnliy  beyond  our  capacity  to  conceive,  how 
either  of  thefe  fubftances  thinks.  But  for  that  reafon,  to  deny  that  God, 
■who  had  power  enough  to  give  them  both  a  being  out  of  nothing,  can  by 
the  fame  omnipotency,  give  them  what  other  powers  and  perfedions  he 
pleafes,  has  no  better  foundation  than  to  deny  his  power  of  creation,  be* 
caufe  we  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  performed  :  and  there,  at  laft,  this  way 
of  reafoning  muft  terminate. 

1  hat  Omnipotency  caimot  miake  a  fubfiance  to  be  folid  and  pot  folid 
at  the  fame  tim,e,  I  think  with  due  reverence  we  may  fay  ;  but  that  a  folid 
fubftance  may  not  have  qualities,  perfections,  and  powers,  v/hich  have  no 
natural  or  vifibly  necelb.ry  connexion  with  folidity  and  extenfion,  is  too 
much  for  us  (who  are  but  of  yefterday,  and  know  nothing)  to  be  pofitive 
in.  If  God  cannot  join  things  together  by  connexions  inconceivable  to 
us,  we  muft  deny  even  the  confiftency  and  being  of  matter  itfelf;  fince 
every  particle  of  it  having  fome  bulk,  has  its  parts  connected  by  ways  in- 
conceivable to  us.  So  that  all  the  difficulties  that  are  raifed  againft  the 
thinking  of  matter,  from  our  ignorance,  or  narrow  conceptions,  ftand  not 
at  all  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  God,  if  he  pleafes  to  ordain  it  fo ;  nor 
prove  any  thing  againft  his  having  adually  endued  fome  parcels  of  matter, 
fo  difpofed  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  till  it  can  be 
fhown,  that  it  contains  a  contradiftion  to  fuppofe  it. 

Though  to  me  fenfation  be  comprehended  under  thinking  in  general, 
yet,  in  the  foregoing  difcourfe,  I  have  fpoke  of  fenfe  in  brutes,  as  diftinfli 
from  thinking;  becaufe  your  lorJiliip,  as  I  remember,  fpeaks  of  fenfe  in, 
felfutes,    But  here  1  take  liberty  to  obferve,  that  if  your  lordiliip  allows 

brutes 
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brutes  to  have  fenfation,  it  will  follow,  cither  that  God  can  and  doth  give 
to  fome  parcels  of  matter  a  power  ot  perception  and  thinking  i  or  that  all 
animals  have  immaterial,  and  conreqaently,  according  to  your  lordlhip, 
immortal  'fouls,  as  well  as  men  ;  and  to  fay  that  fleas  and  mites,  &c.  have 
immortal  fouls  as  well  as  men,  will  pofubly  be  looked  on  as  going  a  great 
way  to  ferve  an  hypothcfis. 

1  have  been  pretty  large  in  making  this  matter  }4ain,  that  they  who  are 
fo  forward  to  bellow  haid  cenfures  or  names  on  the  opinions  of  thofe  who 
differ  from  them,  may  confider  whether  fomettmes  they  are  not  more  due 
to  their  oun  ;  and  that  they  m.a\-  be  peifuadcd  a  little  to  temper  that  heat, 
which,  fuppofmg  the  truth  in  their  current  opinions,  oi\'es  them  (as  they 
think)  a  ri^fit  x.y:>  lay  what  imputations  thty  pleafe  on  thofe  who  would 
fairly  examine  the  grounds  they  Hand  upon.  For  talking  v»ith  a  fuppofi- 
tioD  and  infinuations,  that  truth  and  knowledge,  nay,  and  religion  too, 
{land  and  fall  with  their  fyilcms,  is  at  heft  but  an  imperious  way  of  beg^ 
ging  the  quedion,  andaifuming  to  themfelves,  under  the  pretence  of  i:eal 
for  the  caufc  of  God,  a  litle  to  irifaiiibiliry.  It  is  very  becoming  that 
men's  zeal  for  truth  Ihould  go  as  far  at  their  proofs,  but  not  go  for  proofs 
themfelves.  He  that  attacks  received  opinions  with  any  thing  but  fair 
arguments,  may,  1  own,  be  juiHy  fufpcCted  not  to  mean  well,  nor  to  be 
led  by  the  love  of  truth;  but  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  him  too,  who  fo 
defends  them.  An  error  is  x\o^  the  better  for  being  common,  nor  truth 
the  worfe  for  having  lain  neglerted  ;  aad  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  any 
where  in  the  world,  I  doubt,  as  things  are  mnnaged,  whether  truth  would 
have  the  majority,  at  Icaft  v.hilfl  the  authority  of  men,  and  not  the  exa- 
mination of  things,  mull  be  its  meafure.  I'he  imputation  of  fcepticifm, 
and  thofe  broad  infmuations  to  render  what  I  have  writ  fufpeded,  io  fre- 
quent, as  if  that  were  the  great  bufinefs  of  all  this  pains  3  ou  have  been  at 
iibout  me,  has  made  me  fay  thus  much,  my  lord,  rather  as  my  fenfe  of 
the  way  to  eflablifh  truth  in  its  full  force  and  beauty,  than  that  I  think 
the  world  will  need  to  have  any  thing  faid  to  ir,  to  make  it  diifinguifh 
between  your  lordihip's  and  my  defign  in  writing,  which  therefore  I  fe- 
curely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  return  to  the  argument  in 
haiHi. 

What  I  have  above  faid,  I  take  to  be  a  full  an  Aver  to  all  that  your  lord- 
iliip  would  infer  from  my  idea  of  matter,  of  liberty,  of  identity,  and  from 
the  povuer  of  abitrading.  You  afn;,  *  How  can  my  idea  of  liberty  agree 
with  the  idea  that  bodies  can  operate  only  by  motion  and  impulfe  ?  Anf. 
By  the  omnipotency  of  God,  vv'ho  can  make  all  things  agree,  that  involve 
not  a  contradiction.  \i  is  true,  I  fay,  **  +  Thai  bodies  operate  by  im- 
jxilfe,  and  nothing  elfe."  Ar-d  fo  I  thought  when  I  vrrit  it,  and  can  yet 
conceive  no  other  way  of  their  operation.  But  1  am  fmce  convinced  bv 
the  judicious  Mr.  Nevvton's  incomparable  book,  tliat'it  i§  too  bold  a 
prefumpiion  to  limit  God's  power  iii  this  point  by  my  narrow  concep- 
tions. The  gra\  itation  of  matter  towards  matter,  by  ways  unconceivable 
to  me,  is  not  only  a  demonltration  that  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  put  into 
bodies  powers,  and  ways  of  operation,  above  what  can  be  derived  from 
our  idea  of  body,  or  can  be  explained  by  what  we  know  of  matter,  but 
alfo  an  unqueftionable,  and  every  where  vifible  inifance,  that  he  has  dorxe 
fo.  And  therefore  in  the  next  edition  of  my  book,  I  will  lake  care  to 
iia\  e  that  palfage  re»::tified'. 

*  ift  Anfwer.  +  Eil'ay,  B.  2.  Ch.  8.  J.  1 1, 
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As  to  felf-ccnfciournefs,  your  lordfliip  aflcs,  *  What  is  there  like  felf- 
confcioufntfs  in  matter:  Nothing  at  all  in  matter  as  matter.  But  that 
God  cannot  beliow  on  fome  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and 
with  it  fclf-confcioufnefs,  will  never  be  proved  by  afking,  +  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  fliould  perceive  that  it'doth  perceive? 
The  weaknefs  of  our  apprehenfion  I  grant  in  the  cafe  ;  I  confefs  as  much 
as  you  pleafe,  th?.t  we  cannot  conceive  how  a  folid,  no,  nor  how  an  un- 
folid  created  fubiiance  thinks ;  but  this  weaknefs  of  our  apprehenfions 
reaches  not  the  power  of  God,  whofc  weaknefs  is  ftronger  than  any  thing 
in  men. 

Your  argument  from  abftradion  we  have  in  this  queftion,  \  If  it  may- 
be in  the  power  of  matter  to  think,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  impofiible  for 
fuch  organized  bodies  as  the  brutes  have,  to  enlarge  their  ideas  W  ab- 
ftradion  ?  Anf.  This  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  I  place  thinking  within  the 
natural  power  of  matter.  If  that  be  your  m.eaning,  my  lord,  I  never  fay, 
nor  fuppofe,  that  all  matter  has  naturally  in  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  but 
the  dired  contrary.  But  if  you  mean  that  certain  parcels  of  matter,  or- 
dered by  the  Divine  power,  as  feems  fit  to  him,  may  be  made  capable  of 
receiving  from  his  omnipotency  the  faculty  of  thinking ;  that,  indeed,  I 
fay;  and  that  being  granted,  the  anfv/er  to  your  queftion  is  eafy ;  fmce, 
if  Omnipotency  can  give  thought  to  any  folid  fubftance,  it  is  not  hard  to 
conceive,  that  God  may  give  that  faculty  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  as 
it  pleafes  him,  v.ho  knows  what  difpofiiion  of  the  fubjeft  is  fuited  to  fuch 
a  particular  way  or  degree  of  thinking. 

Another  argument  to  prove,  that  God  cannot  endue  any  parcel  of  mat- 
ter with  the  faculty  of  thinking,  is  taken  from  thofe  words  of  mine, 
[|vvhere  I  Hiow,  by  v/hat  connexion  of  ideas  we  may  come  to  know,  that 
God  is  an  irr.niHterial  fubitance.  They  are  thefe,  "  The  idea  of  an  eternal 
*«  adtual  kno'.ving  being,  with  the  idea  of  immateriality,  by  the  inter- 
<*  vention  of  the  idea  of  m.atter,  and  of  its  actual  divifion,  divifibility, 
**  and  v/ant  of  percepiion,"  <&c.  From  whence  your  lordfnip  thus  arguts, 
**  Here  the  want  of  perception  is  owned  to  be  fo  eiTential  to  matter,  that 
God  is  therefore  conclud-^d  to  be  immaterial.  Anfw.  Perception  and 
knowledge  in  that  one  eternal  being,  v/here  it  has  its  fource,  it  is  vifiblc 
mull  be  eiTentially  infcparable  from  it ;  therefore  the  acftual  want  of  per- 
ception in  {o  great  part  of  the  particular  parcels  of  matter,  is  a  demon- 
flration,  that  the  lint  being,  from  whom  perception  and  knowledge  are  in- 
fcparable, is  not  matter:  how  far  this  mokes  the  want  of  perception  an 
eflential  property  of  matter,  I  will  not  difpute;  it  fuffices  that  it  fhows, 
that  perception  is  not  an  eHential  property  of  matter;  and  therefore  matter 
cannot  be  that  eternal  original  being  to  which  perception  and  knowledge 
are  elTential.  Matter,  1  lay,  naturally  is  without  perception  :  ergo,  fays 
your  lordfliip,  want  of  perception  is  an  eflential  property  of  matter,  and 
God  docs  not  change  the  eftential  properties  of  things,  their  nature  re- 
maining. From  whence  you  infer,  that  God  cannot  beftow  on  any  parcel 
of  matter  (the  nature  of  matter  remaining)  a  faculty  of  thinking.  If  the 
rules  of  logic,  lince  my  days,  be  not  changed,  I  may  fafely  deny  this  con- 
fequence.  For  an  argument  that  runs  thus,  God  does  not;  ergo,  he  can- 
not, i  was  taught  when  1  flrll  came  to  the  univerfity,  would  not  hold. 
For  I  never  faid  God  did;  but,  W  "  That  I  fee  no  contradidlion  in  it, 
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*'  that  he  (liould,  if  he  pleafed,  give  to  fome  fyftems  of  fenfelefs  matter  a 
"  faculty  of  thinking;"  and  I  know  nobody,  before  Des  Cartes,  that 
ever  pretended  to  ihow  that  there  was  any  contradiction  in  it.  So  that 
at  worft,  my  not  being  able  to  fee  in  matter  any  fuch  incapacity,  as  makes 
it  impoflible  for  Omnipotency  to  beftow  on  it  a  faculty  oiF  thinking, 
makes  me  oppofite  only  to  the  Cartelians.  For,  as  far  as  I  have  feen  or 
heard,  the  fathers  of  the  chrillian  church  never  pretended  to  demonftrate 
that  matter  was  incapable  to  receive  a  power  of  fenfation,  perception  and 
thinking,  from  the  hand  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.  Let  us  therefore,  if 
you  pleafe,  fuppofe  the  form  of  your  argumentation  right,  and  that  your 
lordihip  means,  God  'caimot :  and  then,  if  your  argument  be  good^  it 
proves,  that  God  could  not  give  to  Balaam's  afs  a  power  to  fpeak  to  his 
mafter  as  he  did ;  for  the  want  of  rational  difcourf^  being  natural  to  that 
fpecies,  it  is  but  for  your  lord(hip  to  call  it  an  eflential  property,  and 
then  God  cannot  change  the  eflential  properties  of  things,  their  nature 
remaining :  whereby  it  is  proved,  that  God  cannot,  with  all  His  omnipo- 
tency, give  to  an  afs  a  power  to  fpeak  as  Balaam's  did. 

You  fay,  *  my  lord,  You  do  not  fet  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency: 
for  he  may,  if  he  pleafe,  change  a  body  into  an  immaterial  fubliance, 
i.  e.  take  away  from  a  fubftance  the  folidity  which  it  had  before,  and 
which  made  it  matter,  and  then  give  it  a  faculty  of  thinking,  which  it 
had  not  before,  and  which  makes  it  a  fpirit,  the  fame  fubftance' remaining. 
For  if  the  fubftance  remains  not,  body  is  not  changed  into  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  but  the  folid  fubftance,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  is  annihilated, 
and  an  immaterial  fubftance  created,  which  is  not  a  change  of  one  thing 
into  another,  but  th^  deftroying  of  one,  and  making  another  de  novo. 
In  this  change  therefore  of  a  body  or  material  fubftance  into  an  immate- 
rial, let  us  obferve  thefe  diftinft  confiderations. 

Firft,  you  fity,  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  take  away  from  a  folid  fub- 
ftance folidity,  which  is  that  which  makes  it  a  material  fubftance  or  body  ; 
and  may  make  it  an  immaterial  fubftance,  i.  e.  a  fubftance  without  foli- 
dity. But  this  privation  of  one  quality  gives  it  not  another;  the  bare 
taking  away  a  lower  or  lefs  noMe  quality  does  not  give  it  an  higher  or 
nobler ;  that  muft  be  the  gift  of  God.  For  the  bare  privation  of  one,  and 
a  meaner  quality,  cannot  be  the  pofition  of  an  higher  and  better ;  unlefs 
any  one  will  fay,  that  cogitation,  or  the  pov/er  of  thinking,  refults  from 
the  nature  of  fubftance  itfelf ;  which  if  it  do,  then  wherever  there  is  fub- 
ftance, there  muft  be  cogitation,  or  a  power  of  thinking.  Here  then, 
upon  your  lordlhip's  own  principles,  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  without 
the  faculty  of  thinking. 

In  the  next  place,  you  vvill  not  deny,  but  God  may  give  to  this  fub- 
ftance, thus  deprived  of  folidity,  a  faculty  of  thinking;  for  you  fuppofe 
it  made  capable  of  that,  by  being  made  immaterial ;  whereby  you  allow, 
that  the  fame  numerical  fubftance  may  be  fometimes  wholly  incogitative, 
or  without  a  power  of  thinking,  and  at  other  times  psrfedly  cogitative, 
or  endued  with  a  power  of  thinking. 

Further,  you  will  not  deny,  but  God  can  give  it  folidity  and  make  it 
material  again.  For,  1  conclude,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  can 
make  it  again  what  it  was  before.  Now  I  crave  leave  to  afk  your  lord- 
ftiip,  why  God,  having  given  to  this  fubftance  the  faculty  of  thinking 
after  folidity  was  taken  from  it,  cannot  reftore  to  it  fplidity  again,  with- 
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out  taking  away  the  faculty  of  thinking  ?  When  you  have  refolved  this, 
my  lord,  you  will  have  proved  it  impoirible  for  God's  omnipotence  to 
give  a  folid  fubilance  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  but  till  then,  not  having 
proved  it  impoliible,  and  yet  denying  that  God  can  do  it,  is  to  deny  that 
ne  can  do  what  is  in  itfelf  pofTible ;  which,  as  1  humbly  conceive,  is  vifi- 
bly  to  fct  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency,  though  you  fay  here*  you  do 
not  fct  bounds  to  God's  omnipotency. 

If  1  fhould  imitate  your  lordlhip's  way  of  writing,  I  fhould  not  omit  to 
bring  in  Epicurus  here,  and  take  notice  that  this  was  his  way,  Deum  ver- 
bis poncre,  re  tollere  :  and  then  add,  that  I  am  certain  you  do  not  think 
he  promoted  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  For  it  is  with  fuch 
candid  and  kind  infinuations  as  thefe,  that  you  bring  in  both  +  Hobbes 
and  X  Spinofa  into  your  difcourfe  here  about  God's  being  able,  if  he 
pleafe,  to  give  to  fome  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  as  he  thinks  f:f,  a  fa- 
culty of  thinking  :  neither  of  thofe  authors  having,  as  appears  by  any 
paflages  you  bring  out  of  them,  faid  any  thing  to  this  queilion,  nor  hav- 
ing, as  it  fecms,  an}'  other  bufmefs  here,  but  by  their  names  fkilfully  to 
give  that  charac^ter  to  my  book,  with  which  you  would  recommend  it  to 
the  world. 

I  pretend  not  to  inquire  what  meafure  of  zeal,  nor  for  what,  guides 
your  lordlhip's  pen  in  fuch  a  way  of  writing,  as  your's  has  all  along  been 
with  me  :  only  I  cannot  but  confider,  what  reputation  it  would  give  to 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  if  they  fhould  think  truth  re- 
quired, or  religion  allowed  them  to  imitate  fuch  patterns.  But  God  be 
thanked,  there  be  thofe  amongft  them  who  do  not  admire  fuch  ways  of 
managing  the  caufe  of  truth  or  religion  ;  they  being  fenfible  that  if  every 
one,  who  beheves  or  can  pretend  he  hath  truth  on  his  fide,  is  thereby  au- 
thorized, without  proof,  to  infinuate  whatever  may  ferve  to  prejudice 
men's  minds  againlt  the  other  fide,  there  will  be  great  ravage  made  on 
charity  and  practice,  without  any  gain  to  truth  or  knowledge  ;  and  that 
the  liberties  frequently  taken  by  difputants  to  do  fo,  may  have  been  the 
caufe  that  the  world  in  all  ages  has  received  fo  much  harm,  and  fo  little 
advantage  from  controverfics  in  religion. 

Thefe  are  tiie  arguments  which  your  lordfliip  has  brought  to  confute 
one  faying  in  my  book,  by  other  pafTages  in  it ;  which  therefore  being  all 
but  argumenta  ad  hominem,  if  they  did  prove  what  they  do  not,  are  of 
no  other  ufe,  than  to  gain  a  viftory  over  me  :  a  thing  methinks,  fo  much 
beneath  your  lordfhip,  that  it  does  not  deferve  one  of  your  pages.  The 
queilion  is,  whether  God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  beftovv  on  any  parcel  of  mat- 
ter, ordered  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  faculty  of  perception  and  thinking.  You 
fay,  11  you  look  upon  a  millake  herein  to  be  of  dangerous  confequcnce, 
as  to  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality.  If  this  be  fo,  my  lord,  1 
think  one  may  well  wonder,  why  your  lordlhip  has  brought  no  arguments 
to  eilablifli  the  truth  itfelf  which  you  look  on  to  be  of  fuch  dangerous 
conftquence  to  be  miftaken  in  ;  but  have  fpent  fo  many  pages  only  in  a 
perfonal  matter,  in  endeavouring  to  fhow,  that  1  had  inconfiftencies  in 
my  book  ;  which  if  any  fuch  thing  had  been  fhowed,  the  queftion  would 
be  ftill  as  far  from  being  decided,  and  the  danger  ot  miilaking  about  it 
as  little  prevented,  as  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  faid.  If  therefore 
your  lordlhip's  oare  of  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality  have  made 
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you  think  It  necefTary  to  clear  this  queftion,  the  world  has  reafon  to  con- 
clude there  is  little  to  be  laid  againft  that  propolition  which  is  to  be  found 
in  my  book,  concerning  the  poffibility,  that  fome  parcels  of  matter  might 
be  fo  ordered  by  Omnipotence,  as  to  be  endued  with  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing, if  God  fo  pleafed  ;  fmce  your  lordlhip's  concern  for  the  promoting 
the  great  ends  of  religion  and  morality,  has  not  enabled  you  to  produce 
one  ar^,ument  againft  a  propofition  that  you  think  of  fo  dangerous  confc- 
quence  to  them. 

y"\nd  here  I  crave  leave  to  obferve,  that  though  in  your  title  page  you 
promifc  to  prove,  that  my  notion  of  ideas  is  inconfiftent  with  itfelt,  (which 
if  it  were,  it  could  hardly  be  proved  to  be  inconfiftent  with  any  thing 
elfe)  and  with  the  articles  of  the  cbriftian  faith  ;  yet  your  attempts  all 
along  have  been  to  prove  me,  in  fomc  paffages  of  nnv  book,  ii  confident 
with  myfelf,  without  having  fhown  any  propofition  in  my  book  jncon- 
fiftent  with  any  article  of  the  chriliian  faith. 

I  tl'lnk  your  lordllnip  has  indeed  made  ufe  of  one  argument  of  your 
own  :  but  it  is  fuch  an  one,  that  I  confds  I  do  not  fee-  how  it  is  apt  much 
to  promote  religion,  efpecially  the  cbriftian  religion,  founded  on  revela- 
tion. I  fhail  fet  down  your  lordfhip's  words,  that  they  may  be  confider- 
ed  ;  you  fay,  *  that  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  great  ends  of  religion 
and  morality  are  bril  fecured  l)y  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
from  its  nature  and  properties ;  and  which  you  think  prove  it  immaterial. 
Your  lordfhip  does  not  queftion  whether  Ciod  can  give  immortality  to  a 
material  fubftance ;  but  you  fay  it  takes  oft  very  much  from  the  evidence 
of  im.m.ortality,  if  it  depend  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  its 
own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  &c.  So  likewife  you  fay,  rlf  a  man 
cannot  be  certain,  but  that  matter  may  think,  (as  1  affirm)  then  what  be- 
comes of  the  foul's  immateriality  (and  confequently  immortality)  from  its 
operations  ?  But  for  all  this,  fay  I,  his  aifuranc'-  of  faith  remains  on  its 
own  bafis.  Now  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  fenfe,  whether  the  finding  the 
uncertainty  of  his  own  principles,  which  he  went  upon,  in  point  of  reafon, 
doth  not  weaken  the  credibility  of  thefe  fundamental  articles,  when  they 
are  confidercd  purely  as  matters  of  faith  r  For  before,  there  was  a  natural 
credibility  in  them  on  account  of  reafon ;  but  by  going  on  wrong  grounds 
of  certainty,  all  that  is  loft,  and  inftead  of  being  certain,  he  is  more 
doubtful  than  ever.  And  if  the  evidence  of  faith  tall  fo  much  (hort  of 
that  of  reafon,  it  muft  needs  have  lefs  effeft  upon  men's  minds,  when  the 
fubferviency  of  reafon  is  taken  away ;  as  it  muft  be  when  the  grounds  of 
certainty  by  reafon  are  vaniftied.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds 
his  reafon  deceive  him  in  fuch  fundamental  points,  ftiall  have  his  faith 
ftand  firm  and  unmoveable  on  the  account  of  revelation  ?  For  in  matters 
ot  revelation  there  muft  be  fome  antecedent  principles  fuppofed,  before  we 
can  believe  any  thing  on  the  account  of  it. 

More  to  the  fame  purpofe  we  have  fome  pages  farther,  where,  from  foms 
of  my  words  your  lordfliip  fays,  j  you  cannot  but  obferve,  that  we  have 
no  certainty  upx)n  my  grounds,  that  felf-confcioufnefs  depends  upon  an 
individual  immaterial  fubftance,  and  confequently  that  a  material  fub- 
ftance  may,  according  to  my  principles,  have  felf-confcioufnefs  in  it;  at 
leaft,  that  I  am  not  certain  of  the  contrary.  Whereupon  your  lordftiip 
bids  me  confider,  whether  this  doth  not  a  little  affeft  the  whole  article 
©t  the  lefurredion.     What  does  all  this  tend  to,  but  to  make  the  world 
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believe  that  I  have  lelTened  the  credibility  of  the  immortality  of  the  foal, 
and  the  refurrettion,  by  faying,  that  though  it  be  moft  highly  probable, 
that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  yet  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be  demon- 
firated ;  becaufe  it  is  not  impoffible  to  God's  omnipotency,  if  he  pleafes, 
to  bellow  upon  fome  parcels  of  matter,  difpofed  as  he  fees  fit,  a  faculty  of 
thinking  ? 

This  your  accufation  of  my  lefTening  the  credibility  of  thefe  articles  of 
faith,  is  founded  on  this,  that  the  article  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
aba^/s  of  its  credibility,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  its  immateriality  (which  is 
the  fuppofcd  proof  from  reafon  and  philofophy  of  its  immortality)  cannot 
be  dcnionfirared  from  natural  reafon  :  wiiich  argument  of  your  lordihip's, 
bottoms,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  on  this,  that  divine  revelation  abates  of 
its  credibility  in  all  thofe  articles  it  propofes,  proportionably  as  human 
reafon  fails  to  ilipport  the  teilimony  of  God.  And  aJI  that  your  lordfhip 
in  thofe  pafl'ages  has  faid,  when  examined,  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  found  to 
import  thus  much,  viz.  Does  God  propofe  any  thing  to  mankind  to  be 
believed  ?  It  is  very  fit  and  credible  to  be  believed,  if  reafon  can  dcmon- 
ftrate  it  to  be  true.  But  if  human  reafon  come  fhort  m  the  cafe,  and 
cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is  thereby  ielTened ;  which  is  ia  eifeft 
to  fay,  that  the  veracity  of  God  is  not  a  firm  and  fure  foundation  of  faith 
to  rely  upon,  without  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  reafon  ;  i.  e.  with  re- 
verence be  it  fpoken,  God  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  own  word,  unlefs 
what  he  reveals  be  in  itfclf  credible,  and  might  be  believed  without  him. 

If  this  be  a  way  to  promote  religion,  the  chriilian  religion,  in  all  it§ 
articles,  I  am  not  forry  that  it  is  not  a  way  to  be  found  in  any  of  ray  writ- 
ings ;  for  I  imagine  any  thing  like  this  would  (and  J  ihould  think  deferved 
to)  have  other  dtles  than  bare  fcepticifm  beftowed  upon  it,  and  woulcj 
have  raifed  no  fmall  outer}'  againft  any  one,  who  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  to 
be  in  the  right  in  all  that  he  fays,  and  fo  may  fecurely  fay  what  he  pleafes, 
Such  as  I,  the  prcfanum  vulgus,  who  take  too  much  upon  us,  if  we  would 
examine,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hearken  and  believe,  though  what  he 
faid  fliould  fubvert  the  very  foundations  of  the  chriitian  faith. 

What  I  have  above  obferved,  is  fo  vifibly  contained  in  your  lordfhip's 
argument,  that  when  I  met  with  it  in  your  anfwer  to  my  firfi:  letter,  it 
fecmed  fo  ftrange  for  a  man  of  your  lordihip's  cbarader,  and  in  a  difpute 
in  defence  of  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  I  could  hardly  perfuade 
my^tl^y  but  it  was  a  flip  of  your  pen  :  but  when  I  found  it  in  your  fecond 
letter  *  made  ufe  of  again,  and  ferioufly  enlarged  as  an  argument  of 
weight  to  be  infilled  upon,  I  was  convinced,  that  it  was  a  principle  that 
you  heartily  embraced,  how  little  favourable  foever  it  was  to  the  articles 
of  the  chriilian  religion,  and  particularly  thofe  which  you  undertook  to 
defend. 

1  defire  my  reader  to  perufe  the  pafTages  as  they  ftand  in  your  letters 
themfelves,  and  fee  whether  what  you  fay  in  them  does  not  amount  to 
this :  that  a  revelation  from  God  is  more  or  lefs  credible,  according  as  it 
has  a  fl;ronger  or  weaker  confirmation  from  human  reafon.     For, 

I.  Your  lordfhip  fays,  +you  do  not  queilion  whether  God  can  give 
immortality  to  a  material  fubftancc  ;  but  you  fay  it  takes  off  very  much 
from  the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giving 
that,  which  of  its  own  nature  it  is  not  capable  of. 
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To  which  I  reply,  any  one*s  not  being  able  to  demonftrate  the  foul  to 
■be  immaterial,  takes  ofF  not  very  much,  nor  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of 
its  immortality,  if  God  has  revealed  that  it  Oiall  be  immortal;  becaufc 
the  veracity  of  God  is  a  denwaftration  of  the  truth  of  what  he  has  revealed, 
and  the  want  of  another  demonilration  of  a  propofition,  that  is  demoii- 
ftratively  true,  takes  not  off  from  the  evidence  of  it.  For  where  there  is  a 
clear  de'monltration,  there  is  as  much  evidence  as  any  truth  can  have, 
that  is  not  feif-evident.  God  has  revealed  that  the  fouls  of  men  fhoald 
live  for  ever.  But,  fays  your  iordfiiip,  from  this  evidence  it  takes  off" 
very  much,  if  it  depends  wholly  upon  God's  giving  that,  which  of  iti 
ow^n  nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  i.  e.  The  revelation  and  teftimony  of  God 
iofes  much  of  its  evidence,  if  this  depends  wholly  upon  the  good  pleafurc 
of  God,  and  cannot  be  demonftotively  made  out  by  natural  reafon,  that 
the  foul  is  immaterial,  and  confequentiy  in  its  own  nature  iramortaL  For 
that  is  all  that  here  is  or  can  be  meant  by  thefe  words,  which  of  its  own 
nature  it  is  not  capable  of,  to  make  them  to  the  purpofe.  For  the  whole 
of  your  lordfliip's  difcourfe  here,  i^  to  prove,  that  the  foul  cannot  be 
material,  becaufe  then  the  evidence  of  its  being  immortal  would  be  very- 
much  leifencd.  Which  is  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  as  credible  upon  divine 
revelation,  that  a  material  fubitance  fnould  be  immortal,  as  an  immate- 
rial;  or  which  is  all  one,  that  God  is  not  equally  to  be  believed,  when 
he  declares,  that  a  material  fubitance  ihall  be  immortal,  as  when  he  de- 
clares, that  an  immaterial  (haJl  be  fo;  becaufe  the  immortality  of  a  mate- 
rial fubfiance  cannot  be  demonftratcd  from  natural  reaicm. 

Let  us  try  this  rule  of  your  lordOiip's  a  little  farther.  God  hath  re- 
vealed, that  the  bodies  men  ihall  have  after  the  refurredion,  as  well  as 
their  fouls,  (hall  live  to  eternity.  Does  your  lordfnip  believe  the  eternal 
life  of  the  one  of  thefe  more  than  of  the  other,  becaufe  you  think  you  can 
prove  it  of  one  of  them  by  natural  reafon,  and  of  the  other  not  ?  Or  caa 
anyone,  who  admits  of  divine  revelation  in  the  cafe,  doubt  of  one  of 
tliem  more  than  the  other  ?  Or  think  this  propoficion  lefs  credible,  that 
the  bodies  of  men,  after  the  refurrcclion,  (liall  live  for  ever :  than  this. 
That  the  fouls  of  men  (liall,  after  the  refurrection,  live  for  ever?  For  thait 
he  muft  do,  if  he  thinks  either  of  them  is  lefs  credible  than  the  other.  If 
this  be  {o,  reafon  is  to  be  confulted  how  far  God  is  to  be  believed,  and  the 
credit  of  divine  teftimony  muft  receive  its  force  from  t\\t  evidence  ol  rea- 
fon ;  which  is  evidently  to  take  au-ay  the  credibility  of  divine  revelatioa 
in  all  fupernatural  truths,  wherein  the  evidence  of  reafon  fails.  And  how 
much  fuch  a  principle  as  this  tends  to  the  fupport  of  the  dodrinc  of  the 
Trinity,  or  the  promoting  the  chriftian  religion,  I  iliall  leave  it  to  your 
lordfhip  to  confider. 

I  am  not  fo  well  read  in  Hobbes  or  Spinofa,  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  what 
were  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  Bui  polnbly  there  be  thofe,  who  will 
think  your  lordfliip's  authority  of  more  ufe  to  liiem  in  the  cafe,  than  thofe 
juftly  decried  names;  and  be  giad  to  find  your  lordfhip  a  patron  of  the 
oracles  of  reafon,  fo  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  oracles  of  divine  reve- 
lation^ This  at  leaft,  I  think,  may  be  fubjoined  to  the  words  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  next  page*.  That  thofe  who  have  gone  about  to  leflen  the 
credibility  of  the  articles  of  faith,  which  evidently  they  do,  who  fay 
they  are  lefs  credible,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out  demonftratively 
hy  natural  reafon,  have  not  been  thought  to  fecute  feveral  of  the  articles 
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of  the  chriftian  faith,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  trinity,  incarnation,  and  re- 
furredtion  of  the  body,  which  are  thofe  upon  the  account  of  which  I  am 
brought  by  your  lordfnip  into  this  difpute. 

I  Ihail  not  trouble  the  rejider  with  your  lordfnip's  endeavours,  in  the 
following  words,  to  prove,  that  if  the  foul  be  not  an  immaterial  fubrtancc, 
it  can  be  nothing  biit  life;  your  very  firfl  words  vifibly  confuting  all  that 
you  alledge  to  that  purpofe,  they  are,  *  If  the  foul  be  a  material  fubRance, 
it  is  really  nothing  but  life  ;  which  is  to  iiiy.  That  if  the  foul  be  really  a 
fuhftance,  it  is  not  really  a  fubll:ance,  but  really  nothing  eb^c  but  an  af- 
fection of  a  fubftance;  for  the  life,  whether  of  a  material  or  immaterial 
fubftance,  is  not  the  fubilance  itfelf,  but  an  airlcdion  of  it. 

2.  You  fay,  +  Airhough  we  think  the  feparate  ftatc  of  the  foul  after 
death,  is  fuiliciently  revealed  in  the  fcripture  ;  yet  it  creates  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  underllanding  it,  if  the  foul  be  nothing  but  life,  or  a  material 
fubftance,  which  mud  be  dilTolved  when  life  is  ended.  For,  if  the  foitl 
be  a  material  fubiiance,  it  mufr  be  made  up,  as  others  are,  of  tlie  coliefioa 
of  folid  and  feparate  parrs,  how  minute  and  invifible  foever  they  be.  And 
what  is  it  which  fliould  k-eep  them  together,  when  life  is  gone  ?  So  that 
it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the  foul  Ihould  be  capable  of 
immortality,  uniefs  it  be  an  immaterial  fubttance;  and  then  v.e  know  the 
iblution  and  texture  of  bodies  cannot  reach  the  foul,  being  of  a  diiferent 
nature. 

Let  it  be  as  hard  a  matter  as  It  will,  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that 
fhould  keep  the  parrs  of  a  material  foul  together,  after  it  is  i'eparated  from 
the  body  ;  yet  it  will  be  always  as  eafy  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as  to  give 
an  account  what  it  is  which  fhall  keep  together  a  material -and  immaterial 
fubllance.  And  yet  the  difficulty  that  there  is  to  gi\  e  an  account  of  that,. 
I  hope,  does  not,  with  your  lordlhip,  weaken  the  credibility  of  the  infe- 
parable  union  of  foul  and  body  to  eternity  :  and  1  perfuade  myfelf,  that 
the  m.en  of  fenfe,  to  whom  your  lordfliip  appeals  in  the  cafe,  do  not  find 
their  belief  of  this  fundamental  point  much  weakened  by  that  difficulty, 
I  thought  heretofore  (and  by  your  lordfhip's  permilhon  would  think  fo 
ftill)  that  the  union  of  the  parts  of  matter,  one  v/ith  another,  is  as  much 
in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  union  of  a  material  and  immaterial  fubftance  ; 
and  that  it  does  not  take  off  very  much,  or  at  all,  from  the  evidence  of 
immortality,  which  depends  on  that  union,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
give  an  account  what  it  is  that  fliould  keep  them  together :  though  its  de- 
pending wholly  upon  the  gift  and  good  pleafure  of  God,  where  the  man- 
ner creates  great  difficulty  in  the  underllanding,  and  our  reafon  cannot 
difcover  in  the  nature  of  things  how  it  is,  be  that  which,  your  lordfnip  fo 
pofitively  fays,  lefiens  the  credibility  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
refurrtdlion  and  immortality. 

But,  my  lord,  to  remove  this  objedlon  a  little,  and  to  fliow  of  how 
fmall  force  it  is  even  with  yourfelf ;  give  me  leave  to  prefume,  that  your 
lordihip  as  firmly  believes  the  immortality  of  the  body  after  the  refurrec- 
tion,  as  any  other  article  of  faith  ;  if  fo,  then  it  being  no  eafy  matter  to 
-jive  an  account  what  it  is  that  fliall  keep  together  the  parts  of  a  material 
bul,  to  one  that  believes  it  is  material,  can  no  more  vvtaken  the  credibi- 
lity of  its  immortality,  than  the  like  difficulty  weakens  the  credibility  of 
the  immortality  of  the  body.  For,  when  your  lordfnip  n.all  find  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  what  it  is,  befidcs  the  good  pleafure  of 
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God,  which  (liall  keep  together  the  parts  of  our  material  bodies  to  eter- 
tiity,  or  even  foul  and  body,  I  doubt  not  but  any  one  who  fliall  think  the 
foul  material,  will  alfo  find  it  as  eafy  to  give  an  account  what  it  is  that 
ihall  keep  thofe  parts  of  matter  alfo  together  to  eternity. 

Were  it  not  that  the  warmth  of  controverfy  is  apt  to  make  men  fo  far 
forget,  as  to  take  up  thofe  principles  rhemfelves  (when  they  will  ferve 
their  turn)  which  they  have  higlily  condemned  in  others,  I  fhould  wonder 
to  find  your  lordfliip  to  argue,  that  hccaufe  it  is  a  difficulty  to  underftand 
what  fhall  keep  together  the  minute  parts  of  a  material  foul,  when  life  ig 
gone  ;  and  becaufe  it  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account  how  the 
foul  ihall  be  capable  of  immortality,  unlefs  it  be  an  immaterial  fubftance  : 
therefore  it  is  not  fo  credible,  as  if  it  were  eafy  to  give  an  account  by 
natural  reafon,  how  it  could  be.  For  to  this  it  is  that  all  this  your  dif- 
courfe  tends,  as  is  evident  by  what  is  already  fet  down  ;  and  will  be 
more  fully  made  out  by  what  your  lordftilp  fays  in  other  places,  though 
there  needs  no  fuch  proof,  fuice  it  would  all  be  nothing  againft  me  in 
any  other  fenfe. 

I  thought  your  lordfliip  had  in  other  places  aflerted,  and  infifted  on 
this  truth,  that  no  part  of  divine  revelation  was  the  lefs  to  be  believed, 
becaufe  the  thing  itfelf  created  great  difficulty  in  the  underilanding,  and 
the  manner  of  it  was  hard  to  be  explained,  and  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
give  an  account  how  it  was.  This,  as  I  cake  it,  your  lordlhip  condemned 
in  others  as  a  very  unreafonable  principle,  and  fuch  as  Vvould  fubvert  all 
the  articles  of  the  chriftian  religion,  that  were  mere  matters  of  faith,  as  I 
think  it  will :  and  is  it  poffible,  that  you  {hould  make  ufe  of  it  here  your- 
felf,  againft  the  article  of  life  and  immortality,  that  Chrift  hath  brought 
to  light  through  the  gofpel,  and  neither  v.'as,  nor  could  be  made  out  by 
natural  reafon  without  revelation  ?  But  you  will  fay,  you  fpeak  only  of 
the  foul ;  and  your  words  are.  That  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  an  account 
how  the  foul  iliould  be  capable  of  immortality,  unlefs  it  be  an  immaterial 
fubftance.  I  grant  it ;  but  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  there  is  not  any  one 
of  thofe  difficulties,  that  are  or  can  be  raifed  about  the  manner  how  a  ma* 
terial  foul  can  be  immortal,  which  do  not  as  well  reaci;  the  immortality 
of  the  body. 

But,  if  it  were  not  fo,  I  am  fure  this  principle  of  your  lordfhip's  would 
reach  other  articles  of  faith,  -wherein  our  natural  reafon  finds  it  no|  fo 
eafy  to  give  an  account  how  thofe  myfteries  are;  and  which  therefore, 
according  to  your  principles,  muft  be  lefs  credible  than  other  articles, 
that  create  lefs  difficulty  to  the  underftanding.  For  your  lordfhlp  fays, 
*  that  you  appeal  to  any  man  of  fenfe,  whether  to  a  man,  who  thought 
-by  his  principles  he  could  from  natural  grounds  demonilrate  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  the  finding  the  uncertainty  of  thofe  principles  he  went 
upon  in  point  of  reafon,  i.  c.  the  finding  he  could  not  certainly  prove  it 
by  natural  reafon,  doth  noX  weaken  the  credibility  of  that  fundamental 
article,  when  it  is  confidercd  purely  as  a  matter  of  faith  ?  which,  in  effect, 
I  humbly  conceive,  amounts  to  this,  that  a  propofition  divinely  revealed, 
:that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reafon,  is  lefs  credible  than  one  that 
tcan  :  which  fecms  to  me  to  come  very  little  fhort  of  this,  with  d,'*e  reve- 
.renccbe  it  fpoken,  that  God  is  lefs  to  be  believed  when  he  affirms  a  pro- 
pofition that  cannot  be  proved  by  natural  reafon,  than  when  he  propofes 
'^•hat  can  be  proved  by  it.     The  dired  contrary  to  which  is  my  opinion, 
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though  you  endeavour  to  make  it  good  by  tbefe  following  words;  *  If 
the  evidence  of  faith  fall  fo  much  Ihort  of  that  of  reafon  it  muit  needs 
have  lefs  effeft  upon  men's  minds,  when  the  fubferviency  of  reafon  is 
taken  away;  as  it  mu(l  be  when  the  grounds  of  certainty  by  reafon  are 
vani-fhed.  Is  it  at  all  probable,  that  he  who  finds  his  reafon  deceive  him 
in  fuch  fundamental  points,  fliould  have  his  faith  iiand  firm  and  unmove- 
able  on  the  account  of  revelation  ?  Than  which  1  think  there  are  hardly 
plainer  words  to  be  found  out  to  declare,  that  the  credibility  of  God's 
teilimony  de-ends  on  the  natural  evidence  of  probability  of  the  things  we 
receive  from  revehition,  and  rifes  and  falls  wiih  it ;  and  that  the  truths  of 
God,  or  the  articles  of  mere  faith,  lofe  fo  much  of  their  credibility,  as 
they  want  proof  from  reafon  :  which  if  true,  revelation  may  come  to  have 
no  credibility  at  alL  For  if,  in  this  prefent  cafe,  the  credibility  of  this 
propofition,  the  fouls  of  men  fiiall  live  for  ever,  revealed  in  the  fcripture> 
be  lefTened  by  confeffing  it  cannot  be  demonftratively  proved  from  reafon ; 
though  it  be  alTcrted  to  be  moll  highly  probable:  mute  not,  by  the  fame 
rule,  its  credibility  dwindle  away  to  nothing,  if  natural  reafon  fhould  not 
be  able  to  make  it  out  to  be  fo  much  as  probable,  or  fhould  place  the  pro^ 
bability  from  natural  principles  on  the  other  fide  ?  For,  if  mere  want  of 
demonftration  leflens  the  credibility  of  any  propofition  divinely  revealed, 
mull  not  want  of  probability,  or  contrary  probability  from  natural  reafoli, 
quite  take  away  its  credibility  ?  Here  at  laft  it  mull  end,  if  in  any  one 
cafe  the  veracity  of  God,  and  the  credibility  of  the  truths  we  receive  from 
him  by  revelation,  be  fubjecled  to  the  verdids  of  human  reafon,  and  be 
allowed  to  receive  any  accelTion  or  diminution  from  other  proofs,  or  want 
of  other  proofs  of  its  certainty  or  probability. 

If  this  be  your  lordlhip's  way  to  promote  religion,  or  defend  its  articles, 
I  know  not  what  argument  the  greatell  enemies  of  it  could  ufe  more 
effedual  for  the  fubverfion  of  thofe  you  have  undertaken  to  defend;  this 
being  to  refolve  all  revelation  perfedly  and  purely  into  natural  reafon,  to 
bound  its  credibility  by  that,  and  leave  no  room  for  faith  in  other  things, 
than  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  natural  reafon  u'ithout  revelation. 

Your  lordfhip  +  infills  much  upon  it,  as  if  I  had  contradii^ted  what  I 
have  faid  in  my  elTay,  by  faying  tthat  upon  my  principles  it  cannot  be 
demonftratively  proved,  that  it  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  in  us  that  thinks, 
however  probable  it  be.  He  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  that  chapter 
of  mine,  and  confider  it,  will  find^  that  my  bufinefs  there  was  to  Ihow, 
that  it  was  no  harder  to  conceive  an  immaterial  than  a  material  fubllance; 
and  that  from  the  ideas  of  thought,  and  a  power  of  moving  of  matter, 
which  we  experienced  in  ourfelves,  (ideas  originally  not  belonging  to^. 
matter  as  matter)  there  was  no  more  difficulty  to  conclude  there  was  an 
immaterial  fubftance  in  us,  than  that  we  had  material  parts.  I  hefe  ideas 
of  thinking,  and  power  of  moving  of  matter,  I  in  another  place  fhowed, 
did  demonftratively  lead  us  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of 
an  immaterial  thinking  being,  in  whom  we  have  the  idea  of  fpirit  in  the 
ftricteft  fenfe  ;  in  which  fenfe  I  alfo  applied  it  to  the  foul,  in  the  23d  ch. 
of  myefifay;  the  eafily  conceivable  poliibility,  nay  great  probability,  that 
the  thinking  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial,  giving  mc  fufticient  ground 
for  it :  in  which  fenfe  I  fliall  think  I  may  fafely  attribute  it  to  the  think- 
ing fubftance  in  us,  till  your  lordfhip  (hall  ha\  e  better  proved  from  my 
words,  that  it  is  impoflible  it  fhould  be  immaterial.     For  I  only  fay,  that 
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it  is  poffible,  i.  e.  involves  no  contradiifilon,  that  God,  the  omnipotent 
immaterial  fpirit,  (hould,  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  fome  parcels  of  matter, 
difpofed  as  he  thinks  fit,  a  pov/er  of  thinking  and  moving;  which  parcels 
of  matter,  fo  endued  v/iih  a  power  of  thinking  and  motion,  might  pro- 
perly be  called  fpirits,  in  contradiitintiion  to  unthinking  matter.  In  all 
which,  I  prefume,  there  is  no  manner  of  contradiction. 

1  juftified  my  ufe  of  the  word  fpirit,  in  that  fenfe,  from  the  authorities 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  applying  the  Latin  word  fpiritus,  from  whence 
fpirit  is  derived,  to  the  foul  as  a  thinking  thing,  without  excluding  ma- 
teriality out  of  it.  To  which  your  lordfliip  replies,  *  That  Cicero,  in 
his  Tufculan  Queftions,  fuppofes  the  foul  not  to  be  a  finer  fort  of  body, 

but  of  a  different  nature  from  the  body That  he  calls  the  body  the 

prifon  of  the  foul. And  fays,  that  a  wife  man's  bufinefs  is  to  draw  ofF 

his  foul  from  his  body.  And  then  your  lordlhip  concludes,  as  is  ufual, 
with  a  queftion.  Is  it  poiTible  now  to  think  fo  great  a  man  looked  on  the 
foul  but  as  a  modification  of  the  body,  which  mull  be  at  an  end  with  life  ? 
Anf.  No ;  it  is  impoffible  that  a  man  of  fo  good  fenfe  as  TuUy,  when  he  ^ 
ufes  the  word  corpus  or  body  for  the  grofs  and  vifible  parts  of  a  man,  which 
he  acknowledges  to  be  mortal,  (hould  look  on  the  foul  to  be  a  modification 
of  that  body ;  in  a  difcourfe  wherein  he  was  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
another,  that  it  was  immortal.  It  is  to  be  acknovvledged  that  truly  great 
men,  fuch  as  he  was,  are  not  wont  fo  manifeftly  to  contradift  themfelves. 
He  had  therefore  no  thought  concerning  the  modification  of  the  body  of 
a  man  in  the  cafe :  he  was  not  fuch  a  trifler  as  to  examine,  whether  the 
modification  of  the  body  of  a  man  was  immortal,  when  that  body  itfelf 
was  mortal ;  and  therefore,  that  which  he  reports  as  Dicaearchus's  opinion, 
he  difmiffes  in  the  beginning  without  any  more  ado,  c.  1 1.  But  Cicero's 
was  a  dired,  plain,  and  fenfible  inquiry,  viz.  What  the  foul  was  ?  to  fee 
u  hether  from  tlience  he  could  difcover  its  immortality.  But  in  all  that 
difcourfe  in  his  firlt  book  of  Tufculan  Queftions,  where  he  lays  out  fo 
much  of  his  reading  and  reafon,  tliere  is  not  one  fyllable  fliowing  the  leaft 
thought  that  the  foul  was  an  immaterial  fubftance;  but  many  things  di- 
rectly to  the  contrary. 

Indeed  (i)  he  flouts  out  the  body,  taken  in  the  fenfes  he  ufes  t corpus 
all  along,  for  the  fenfible  organical  parts  of  a  man  ;  and  is  pofitive  that 
is  not  the  foul  :  and  body  in  this  fenfe,  taken  for  the  human  body,  he 
calls  the  prifon  of  the  foul :  and  fays  a  wife  man,  inftancing  in  Socrates 
and  Cato,  is  glad  of  a  fair  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.  But  he  no  where 
fays  any  fuch  thing  of  matter :  he  calls  not  matter  in  general  the  prifon 
of  the  foul,  nor  talks  a  vvord  of  being  feparate  from  it. 

2.  He  concludes,  that  the  foul  is  not,  like  other  things  here  below, 
made  up  of  a  compofition  of  the  elements,  ch.  27. 

3.  He  excludes  the  two  grofs  elements,  earth  and  water,  from  being 
the  foul,  ch.  26. 

So  far  he  is  clear  and  pofitive :  but  beyond  this  he  is  uncertain ;  beyond 
this  he  could  not  get :  for  in  fome  places  he  fpeaks  doubtfully,  whether 
the  foul  be  not  air  or  fire.  Anima  fit  animus,  ignifve,  nefcio,  c.  25.  And 
therefore  he  agrees  with  Panstius,  that,  if  it  be  at  all  elementary,  it  is-, 
as  he  calls  it,  inflammata  anima,  inflamed  air;  and  for  this  lie  gives  feve- 
ral  reafons,  c.  18,  19.    And  though  he  thinks  it  to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature 
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of  its  own,  yet  he  is  fo  far  from  thinking  it  immaterial,  that  he  fays,  c.  3  9, 
that  the  admitting  it  to  be  of  an  aerial  or  ingneous  nature,  will  not  be 
inconfiftent  with  any  thing  he  had  faid. 

That  which  he  feems  moft  to  incline  to  is,  that  the  foul  was  not  at  all 
elementary,  but  was  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  heavens;  which  Arif- 
totle,  to  diftinguifli  from  the  four  elements,  and  the  changeable  bodies 
here  below,  which  he  fippofed  made  up  of  them,  called  quinta  eflentia. 
That  this  w^as  Tully's  opinion  is  plain  from  thefe  words.  Ergo  animus 
(qui,  ut  ego  dico,  divinus)  ell,  ut  Euripides  audet  dicere,  Deus;  Sc  qui- 
dem,  fi  Deus  aut  anima  aut  ignis  eft,  idem  eft  animus  hominis.  Nam  ut 
ilia  natura  cceleftis  et  terra  vacat  &  humore;  fic  utriufque  harum  rerum 
humanus  animus  eft  expers.  Sin  autem  eft  quinta  quaedam  natura  ab  Arif- 
totele  inducta  ;  primum  ha»c  Sc  deorum  eft  &  aninx)rum.  Hanc  nos  fen- 
tentiam  fecuti,  his  ipfis  verbis  in  confolatione  hrec  expreftimus,  ch.  29. 
And  then  he  goes  on,  c.  27.  to  repeat  thofe  his  ov/n  words,  which  your 
lordfhip  has  quoted  out  of  him,  wherein  he  had  affirmed,  in  his  treatife 
De  Confolatione,  the  foul  not  to  have  its  original  from  the  earth,  or  to 
be  mixed  or  made  of  any  thing  earthly  ;  but  had  faid,  fmgularis  eft  igitur 
quasdam  natura  Sc  vis  animi,  fejunda  ab  his  ufitatis  notifque  naturis : 
whereby  he  tells  us,  he  meant  nothing  but  Ariftotle's  quinta  effentia ; 
which  being  unmixed,  being  that  of  w^hich  the  gods  and  fouls  confifted, 
he  calls  it  divinum  ca^lerte,  and  concludes  it  eternal ;  it  being,  as  he 
fpeaks,  fejuncla  ab  omni  morrali  concretione.  From  which  it  is  clear, 
that  in  all  his  inquiry  about  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  his  thoughts  went 
not  beyond  the  four  elements,  or  Ariftotle's  quinta  effentia,  to  look  for 
it.    In  all  which  there  is  nothing  of  immateriality,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

He  was  willing  to  believe  (as  good  and  wife  men  have  always  been) 
that  the  foul  was  immortal ;  but  for  that,  it  is  plain,  he  never  thought  of 
its  immateriality,  but  as  the  caftern  people  do,  who  believe  the  foul  to  be 
immortal,  but  have  nevcrtheiefs  no  thought,  no  conception  of  its  imma- 
teriality. It  is  remarVvable  what  a  very  confiderable  and  judicious  author 
fa3's  *  in  the  cafe.  No  opinion,  fays  he,  has  been  fo  univerfally  received 
as  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul;  but  its  immateriality  is  a  truth, 
the  knowledge  whercot  has  not  fpread  fo  far.  And  indeed  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  let  into  the  mind  of  a  Siamite  the  idea  of  a  pure  fpirit.  This 
the  miffionaries  who  have  been  longelt  among  them,  are  pofitive  in. 
Ail  the  pagans  of  the  eaft  do  truly  believe,  that  there  remains  fomething 
of  a  man  after  his  death,  vvhich  fubfifts  independently  and  feparately  from 
his  body.  But  they  gi\  c  extcnfion  and  figure  to  that  which  remains,  and 
attribute  to  it  all  the  fame  members,  all  the  fame  fubftances,  both  folid 
and  liquid,  which  our  bodies  are  compofed  of.  They  only  fuppofe  that 
the  fouls  are  of  a  matter  f  ibtile  enough  to  efcape  being  feen  or  handled. — 
Such  were  the  ftiades  and  manes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  And  it 
is  by  thefe  figures  ol  the  fouls,  anfwerable  to  thcfe  of  the  bodies,  that 
Virgil  fuppofed  ^^neas  knew  Palinurus,  Dido,  and  Anchifes,  in  the  other 
world. 

This  gentleman  was  not  a  man  that  travelled  into  thofe  parts  for  his 
pleafure,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  ilrange  ftories,  collefted  by- 
chance,  when  he  returned  ;  but  one  chofen  on  purpofe  (and  he  feems  well 
chofen  for  the  purpofe)  to  inquire  into  the  fmgularities  of  Siam.  And  he 
has  fo  well  acquitted  himfelf  of  the  commiffion,  which  his  epiftle  dedica- 
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tory  tells  us  he  had,  to  inform  himfelf  exaftly  of  what  was  moft  remarkable 
there,  that  had  we  but  fuch  an  account  of  orher  countries  of  the  eaft,  as  he 
has  given  us  of  this  kingdom,  which  he  was  an  envoy  to,  wc  ihould  be 
much  better  acquainted  than  we  are,  with  the  manners,  notions,  and  re- 
ligions of  that  part  of  the  world  inhabited  by  civilized  nations,  who  want 
neither  good  fenfe  nor  acutenefs  of  reafon,  though  not  call  into  the  mould 
of  the  logick  and  philofophy  of  our  fchools. 

But  to  return  to  Cicero  ;  it  is  plain,  that  in  his  inquiries  about  the 
foul,  his  thoughts  went  not  at  all  beyond  matter.  This  the  expreffions 
that  drop  from  him  in  feveral  places  of  this  book  evidently  fhow.  For 
example,  that  the  fouls  of  excellent  men  and  women  afcended  into  hea- 
ven ;  of  others,  that  they  rem.ained  here  on  earth,  c.  i  2.  That  the  foul  is 
hot,  and  warms  the  body :  that,  at  its  leaving  the  body,  it  penetrates, 
and  divides,  and  breaks  through  our  thick,  cloudy,  raoift  air:  that  it 
flops  in  the  region  of  fire,  and  afcends  no  farther,  the  equality  of  warmth 
and  weight  making  that  its  proper  place,  where  it  is  nourifhed  and  fuf- 
tained,  with  the  fame  things  wherew-ith  the  ftars  are  nourifhed  and  fuf- 
tained,  and  that  by  the  convenience  of  its  neighbourhood  it  fhall  there 
have  a  clearer  view  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  c.  19, 
That  the  foul  alfo  from  this  height  (hall  have  a  pleafant  and  fairer  profped 
of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  the  difpofition  of  w^hofe  parts  will  then  lie  before 
it  in  one  view,  c.  20.  That  it  is  hard  to  determine  what  conformation, 
fize,  and  place,  the  foul  has  in  the  body  :  that  it  is  too  fubtile  to  be  feen  : 
that  it  is  in  the  human  body  as  in  a  houfe,  or  a  veflel,  or  a  receptacle, 
c.  22.  All  which  are  expreffions  that  fufficiently  evidence,  that  he  who 
ufed  them  had  not  in  his  mind  feparated  materiality  from  the  idea  of  the 
foul. 

it  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  a  great  part  of  this  which  we  find  in 
chap.  19.  is  faid  upon  the  principles  of  thofe  who  would  have  the  foul  to 
be  anima  inflammata,  inflamed  air.  I  grant  it.  But  it  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  this  19th,  and  the  two  following  chapters,  he  does  not 
only  not  deny,  but  even  admits,  that  fo  material  a  thing  as  inflamed  air 
may  think. 

The  truth  of  the  cafe  in  fliort  is  this:  Cicero  was  willing  to  believe 
the  foul  immortal ;  but,  when  he  fought  in  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf 
fomethine  to  eftablifli  this  his  belief  into  a  certainty  of  it,  he  found  him- 
felf  at  a  lofs.  He  confefTed  he  knew  not  what  the  foul  was ;  but  the  not 
knowing  what  it  was,  he  argues,  c.  22.  was  no  reafon  to  conclude  it  was 
not.  And  thereupon  he  proceeds  to  the  repetition  of  what  he  had  faid  in 
his  6th  book,  De  Repub.  concerning  the  foul.  The  argument,  which, 
borrowed  from  Plato,  he  there  makes  ufe  of,  if  it  have  any  force  in  it, 
not  only  proves  the  foul  to  be  immortal,  but  more  than,  I  think,  your 
lordihip  will  allov/  to  be  true ;  for  it  proves  it  to  be  eternal,  and  without 
beginning,  as  well  as  without  end  :  Neque  nata  certe  eft,  &  a^terna  eft, 
fays  he. 

Indeed  from  the  faculties  of  the  foul  he  concludes  right,  that  it  is  of 
divine  original  :  but  as  to  the  fubftance  of  the  foul,  he  at  the  end  of  this 
difcourfe  concerning  its  faculties,  c.  25.  as  well  as  at  this  beginning  of 
it,  c.  22.  is  not  alhamed  to  own  his  ignorance  of  what  it  is;  Anima  fit 
animus,  ignifve,  nefcio ;  nee  me  pudet^  ut  iftos,  fateri  nefcire  quod  nef- 
ciam.  Illud  ft  ulla  alia  de  re  obfcura  affirmare  polTem,  five  anima,  five 
ignis  fit  animus,  eum  jurarem  tffe  divinum,  c.  25.  So  that  all  the  cer- 
tainty he  could  attain  to  about  the  foul,  was^  that  he  wa?  confident  there 
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was  fomething  divine  in  it,  i.  e.  there  were  faculties  in  the  folil  that  could 
not  refult  from  the  nature  of  matter,  but  muft  have  their  original  from  a 
divine  power;  but  yet  thofe  qualities,  as  divine  as  they  were,  he  acknow- 
ledged might  be  placed  in  breath  or  fire,  which,  I  think,  your  lordfhip 
will  not  deny  to  be  material  fubftanccs.  80  that  all  thofe  divine  qualities, 
which  he  fo  much  and  fo  julUy  extols  in  the  foul,  led  him  not,  as  appears, 
fo  much  as  to  any  the  leau  thought  of  immateriality.  This  is  demonftra- 
tion,  that  he  built  them  not  upon  an  exclufion  of  materiality  out  of  the 
foul ;  for  he  avowedly  profcfies  he  does  not  know,  but  breath  or  fire 
might  be  tliis  thinking  thing  in  us :  and  in  all  his  confiderations  about  the 
fubllance  of  the  foul  irfeif,  he  ftuck  in  air,  or  fire,  or  Ariftotle's  quinta 
elTentia ;  for  beyond  thofe  it  is  evident  he  went  not. 

Eut  with  all  his  proofs  out  of  Plato,  to  whofe  authority  he  defers  fo 
much,  with  all  the  arguments  his  vaft  reading  and  great  parts  could  furnifli 
him  with  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  he  was  fo  little  fatisfied,  fo  far 
from  being  certain,  fo  far  from  any  thought  that  he  had,  or  could  prove 
it,  tliat  he  over  and  over  again  profefTts  his  ignorance  and  doubt  of  it. 
In  the  beginning  he  enumerates  the  feveral  opinions  of  the  philofophers, 
which  he  had  well  lludied,  about  it:  and  then,  full  of  uncertainty,  fays, 
Ilarum  fcntcntiarum  quae  vera  fit,  Deus  aliquis  viderit ;  qua^  verifimillima, 
magna  quicilio,  c.  11.  And  towards  the  latter  end,  having  gone  them 
all  over  again,  and  one  after  another  examined  them,  he  profefles  hirafelf 
fliil  at  a  lofs,  not  knowing  on  which  to  pitch,  nor  what  to  determine. 
Mentis  acies,  fays  he,  feipfam  intuens,  nonnunquam  hebefcit,  ob  eamque 
caufam  contemplandi  diligentiam  amittimus.  Itaque  dubitans,  circum- 
fpectans,  hisfitans,  multa  adverfa  revertens,  tanquam  in  rate  in  mari  im- 
menfo,  nodra  vehitur  oratio,  c.  30.  And  to  conclude  this  argument, 
when  the  perfon  he  introduces  as  difcourling  with  him,  tells  him  he  is  re- 
folved  to  keep  firm  to  the  belief  of  immortality;  Tully  anfwers,  c.  32, 
Laudo  id  quiden),  ctU  nihil  animls  oporter  conhdere  :  movemur  enim  fsepe 
aliquo  acute  conclufo ;  labamus,  mutamufque  fententiam  clarioribus  etiam 
in  rebus  ;  in  his  elt  enim  aliqua  obfcuritas. 

So  unmcveablc  is  that  truth  delivered  by  the  fpirit  of  truth,  that  though 
the  light  of  nature  gave  fome  ohfcure  glimmering,  fome  uncertain  hopes 
of  a  future  ftate;  yet  human  reafon  could  attain  to  no  clearnefs,  no  cer- 
tainty about  it,  but  tliat  it  was  JP^SUS  CHRIST  alone,  who  had  brought 
•lite  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gofpel  *.  Though  we  are  now 
told,  that  to  own  the  inability  of  natural  reafon  to  bring  immortality  to 
light,  or,  which  pafies  for  the  fame,  to  own  principles  upon  which  tlie 
immateriality  of  the  foul  .(and,  as  it  is  urged,  confequently  its  immorta- 
lit}')  cannot  be  demonllratively  proved,  does  leiTen  the  belief  of  this  article 
of  revelation,  which  JESUS  CHRIST  alone  has  brought  to  light,  and 
W'hich  confequently  the  fcripture  aluires  us  is  eftablifhed  and  made  certain 
only  by  revelation.  This  would  not  perhaps  have  feemicd  ftrange,  from 
thofe  who  arc  julii}^  complained  of  for  flighting  the  revelation  of  the  gof- 
pel, and  therefore  would  not  be  much  regarded,  if  they  fhould  contradift 
10  plain  a  text  of  fcripture,  in  favour  of  their  all-fuflicient  reafon  ;  but 
what  ufe  the  promoters  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  in  an  age  fo  much 
fufpeifted  by  your  lordfhip,  may  make  of  what  comes  fram  one  of  your 
great  authority  and  learning,  may  deferve  your  confideration. 

*-2  Tim.  i.  10. 
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And  thus,  my  lord,  I  hope,  I  have  fatisfied  you  concerning  Cicero's 
opinion  about  the  foul,  in  his  firft  book  of  Tulf  ulan  quefiions ;  which, 
though  I  cafiiy  believe,  as  your  lordfhip  fays,  you  are  no  Itranger  to,  yet 
I  humbly  conceive  you  have  not  ihown  (nnd,  upon  a  careful  perufal  of 
that  treatife  again,  I  think  I  may  boldly  fay  you  cannot  (how)  one  word 
in  it,  that  exprefles  any  thing  like  a  notion  in  TuUy  of  the  foul's  imrna^ 
teriality,  or  its  being  an  immaterial  fubftance. 

From  what  you  bring  out  of  Virgil,  your  lordfliip  concludes,  *  That 
he,  no  more  than  Cicero,  does  me  any  kindnefs  in  this  matter,  being  both 
affertors  of  the  foul's  imm.ortality.  My  lord,  were  not  the  queliion  of 
the  foul's  immateriality,  according  to  cuflom,  changed  here  into  that  of 
its  immortality,  which  I  am  no  lefs  an  affertor  of  than  either  of  them, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  do  me  all  the  kindnefs  I  defired  of  them  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  that  was  to  (how,  that  they  attributed  the  v.ord  fpiritus  to  the 
foul  of  man,  without  any  thought  of  its  immateriality  ;  and  this  the  verfes 
you  yourfclf  bring  out  of  Virgil  f, 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  feduxerit  artus, 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero  ;  dabis,  improbe,  poenas ; 
confirm,  as  well  as  thofe  I  quoted  out  of  his  6th  book :  and  for  this  mon- 
fjeur  de  la  Loubere  fhall  be  my  witnefs  in  the  words  above  fet  down  out 
of  him  ;  where  he  Ihows,  that  there  be  thofe  amongft  the  heathens  of  our 
days,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  others  amongft  the  antlent  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  thought  the  fouls  or  ghofts  of  men  departed  did  not  die  with  the  body, 
without  thinking  them  to  be  perfecftly  immaterial ;  the  latter  being  much 
more  incomprehenfible  to  them  than  the  former.  And  what  Virgil's  no- 
tion of  the  foul  is,  and  that  corpus,  when  put  in  contradiftindion  to  the 
foul,  fignifies  nothing  but  the  grofs  tenement  of  fieih  and  bones,  is  evi- 
dent from  this  verfe  of  his  ^neid  6.  where  he  calls  the  fouls  which  yet 
were  vifible, 

Tenues  fine  corpore  vitas. 

Your  lordlhip's  %  anfvver  concerning  what  is  faid  Ecclef.  xii.  turns 
wholly  upon  Solomon's  taking  the  foul  to  be  immortal,  which  was  not 
what  I  queftioned  :  all  that  1  quoted  that  place  for,  was  to  (liow,  that 
fpirit  in  £ngli(h  might  properly  be  applied  to  the  foul,  without  any  no- 
tion of  its  immateriality,  as  nn  was  by  Solomon,  which,  whether  he 
thought  the  fouls  of  men  to  be  immaterial,  does  little  appear  in  that  paf- 
fage,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  fouls  of  men  and  beafts  together,  as  he  does. 
But  farther,  what  I  contended  for  is  evident  from  that  place,  in  that  the 
word  fpirit  is  there  applied  by  our  tranflators,  to  the  fouls  of  beafts,  which 
your  lordftiip,  I  think,  does  not  rank  amongft  the  immaterial,  and  confe- 
quently  immortal  fpirits,  though  they  have  lenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion. 

But  you  fay,  ||  If  the  foul  be  not  of  itfelf  a  free  thinking  fubftance,  you 
do  not  fee  what  foundation  there  is  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment. 
Anf.  Though  the  heathen  world  did  not  of  old,  nor  do  to  this  day,  fee 
a  foundation  in  nature  for  a  day  of  judgment;  yet  in  revelation,  if  that 
will  fatisfy  your  lordftiip,  every  one  may  fee  a  foundation  for  a  day  of 
judgment,  bccaufe  God  has  pofitively  declared  it;  though  God  has  not 
by  that  revelation  taught  us,  what  the  fubftance  of  the  foul  is ;  nor  has 
any  where  faid,  that  the  foul  of  itfelf  is  a  free  agent.  Whatfoever  any 
created  fubftance  is,  it  is  not  of  itfelf,  but  is  by  the  good  pleafure  of  its 

^  ift  Anfwer.         t  iEneid.  4.  385.  +  ift  Anfwer,  ||  Ibid. 
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Creator:  whatever  degrees  of  perfeftion  it  has,  it  has  from  the  bountiful 
hand  of  its  maker.  For  it  is  true  in  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  fpiritual  fenfe, 
what  St.  Paul  fiiys,  *  Not  that  we  are  fufficient  of  ourfelves  to  think  any 
thing  as  of  ourfelves,  but  our  fufficiency  is  of  God. 

But  your  lordfhip,  as  I  guefs  by  your  following  words,  would  argue, 
that  a  material  fublhnce  cannot  be  a  free  agent;  whereby  I  fuppoie  you 
only  mean,  that  you  cannot  fee  or  conceive  how  a  folid  fubftance  (hould 
begin.  Hop,  or  change  its  own  motion.  To  which  give  me  leave  to  an- 
fwer,  that  when  you  can  make  it  conceivable,  how  any  created,  finite,  de- 
pendant fubllance  can  move  itfelf,  or  alter  or  Hop  its  own  motion,  which 
it  m\ii\  to  be  a  free  agent ;  I  fuppofe  you  will  find  it  no  harder  for  God  to 
bellow  this  power  on  a  folid  than  an  unfolid  created  fubllance.  Tully,  in 
the  place  above  quoted,  +  could  not  conceive  this  power  to  be  in  any 
thing  but  what  was  from  eternity  ;  Cum  pateat  igitur  asternum  id  efle 
quod  feipfum  moveat,  quis  eft  qui  banc  naturam  animis  efle  tributam 
iieget  ?  But  though  you  cannot  fee  how  any  created  fubftance,  folid  or 
not  folid,  can  be  a  free  agent,  (pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  1  put  in  both, 
till  your  lordlhip  pleafe  to  explain  it  of  either,  and  fnow  the  manner  how 
either  of  them  can,  of  itfelf,  move  itfelf  or  any  thing  elfe)  ytt  I  do  not 
think  you  will  fo  far  deny  men  to  be  free  agents,  from  the  difficulty  there 
is  to  fee  how  they  are  free  agents,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  be  founda- 
tion enough  for  a  day  of  judgment. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  far  your  lordfhip's  fpeculations  reach  ; 
but  finding  in  myfelf  nothing  to  be  truer  than  what  the  wife  Solomon  tells 
me,  X  As  thou  knoweft  not  what  is  the  way  of  the  fpirit,  nor  how  the 
bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with  child  ;  even  fo  thou  knoweft 
not  the  works  of  God,  who  maketh  all  things ;  I  gratefully  receive  and 
rejoice  in  the  light  of  revelation,  which  fets  me  at  reft  in  many  things, 
the  manner  whereof  my  poor  reafon  can  by  no  means  make  out  to  me  :  Om- 
nipotency,  I  know,  can  do  any  thing  that  contains  in  it  no  contradiclion ; 
fo  that  1  readily  believe  whatever  God  has  declared,  though  my  reafon 
iind  difficulties  in  it,  which  it  cannot  mafter.  As  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
God  having  revealed  that  there  ihall  be  a  day  of  judgment,  I  think  that 
foundation  enough  to  conclude  men  are  free  enough  to  be  made  anfwerable 
for  their  adions,  and  to  receive  according  to  what  they  have  done ;  though 
how  man  is  a  free  agent,  furpafs  my  explication  or  comprehenfion. 

In  anfwer  to  the  place  I  brought  out  of  St.  Luke  {|,  your  lordfhip  afks, 
**  Whether  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour  it  follows,  that  a  fpirit  is 
only  an  appearance  ?  I  anfwer.  No ;  nor  do  I  know  who  drew  fuch  an 
inference  from  them  :  but  it  follow's,  that  in  apparitions  there  is  fomething 
that  appears,  and  that  which  appears  is  not  wholly  immaterial;  and  yet 
this  was  properly  called  7n/ii^j(xa,  and  was  often  looked  upon,  by  thofe  who 
called  it  wvsDjwa  in  Greek,  and  now  call  it  fpirit  in  Englifh,  to  be  the 
ghoft  or  foul  of  one  departed ;  which  I  humbly  conceive  juftifies  my  ufe 
of  the  word  fpirit,  for  a  thinking  voluntary  agent,  whether  material  or 
immaterial. 

Your  lordfhip  fays,  ++  That  I  grant,  that  it  cannot  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples be  demonftrated,  that  the  fpiritual  fubftance  in  us  is  immaterial ; 
from  whence  you  conclude.  That  then  my  grounds  of  certainty  from 
ideas  are  plainly  given  up.     This  being  a  way  of  arguing  that  you  often 

*  2  Cor.  iii.  5.  +  Tufculan.  Quasft.  L.  i.  c.  23.  |  Eccl.  xi.  5* 
jj  C,  xxiv.  V,  39,         *'*  1  ft  Anfwer.         i+  Ibid. 
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impoflible  for   us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
ideas,   without  revelation,  to  difcover,  whether  omni- 
potency.  has  not  given  to  fomc  fyllems  of  matter  fitly 
difpofed  a  power  to  perceive  and  think,  or  elfe  joined 
and  fixed  to  matter  fo  difpofed  a  thinking  immaterial 
fubftance  :  it  being,  in  refpecl  of  our  notions,  not  much 
more  remote  from  our  comprehenfion  to  conceive,  that 
God  can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  than  that  he  fiiould  fuperadd  to  it  another 
flibllance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking;  fince  we  know 
not  wherein  thinking  confifts,  nor  to  v»  hat  fort  of  fub- 
flances   the   Almighty   has   been  pleafcd   to   give   that 
power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being,  but  merely 
by  the  good  pleafure  and  bounty  of  the  Creator.     For 
I  fee  no  contradiction  in  it,  that  the  firil  eternal  think- 
ing being  fhould,  if  he  pleafcd,  give  to  certain  fyftems 
of  created  fenfeiefs  matter,  put  together  as  he  thinks 
fit,  fome  degrees  of  fenfe,  perception,    and   thought : 
though,  as  I  think,  I  have  proved,  lib.  iv.  ch.  10.  §.  14, 
&c.  it  is  no  lefs  than  a  contradiction  to  fuppofe  matter 
(which  is  evidently  in  its  own  nature  void  of  fenfe  and 
thought)    fhould  be  that   eternal  firft-thinking  being. 
What  certainty  of  knowledge  can  any  one  have  that 
fome   perceptions,    fuch  as,    v.  g.   pleafure  and   pain, 
fnould  not  be  in  fome  bodies  themfelves,  after  a  certain 
manner  modified  and  moved,  as  v»'eli  as  that  they  fhould 
be  in  an  immaterial  fubfiance,  upon  the  motion  of  the 
parts  of  body  ?  Body,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  being 
able  only  to  ftrike  and  affed:  body  ;  and  motion,  accord- 
ing to  the  utmoft  reach  of  our  ideas,  being  able  to  pro- 
duce nothing  but  motion  :  fo  that  when  we  allow  it  to 
produce  pleafure  or  pain,   or  the  idea  of  a  colour  or 
found,  we  are  fain  to  quit  our  reafon,  go  beyond  our 
ideas,  and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  good  pleafure  of 

make  ufe  of,  I  have  often  had  occafion  to  confider  it,  and  cannot  after 
all  fee  the  force  of  this  argument.  I  acknowledge  that  this  or  that  pro- 
pofition  cannot  upon  my  principles  be  demonftrated;  ergo,  I  grant  this 
proportion  to  be  falfe,  that  certainty  confifts  in  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas.  For  that  is  my  ground  of  certainty^ 
and  till  that  be  given  up,  my  grounds  of  certainty  are  not  given  up. 

H  4  our 
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our  Maker.  For  fmce  we  mufl:  allow  he  has  annexed 
effects  to  motion,  which  we  can  no  way  conceive  mo- 
tion able  to  produce,  what  reafon  have  we  to  conclude, 
that  he  could  not  order  them  as  well  to  be  produced  in 
a  fubjedt  we  cannot  conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well 
as  in  a  fubied:  we  cannot  conceive  the  motion  of  matter 
can  any  way  operate  upon  ?  I  fay  not  this,  that  I  v.ould 
any  way  lellen  the  belief  of  the  foul's  imniateriality  :  I 
am  not  here  fpeaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge  ; 
and  I  think  not  only,  that  it  becomes  the  modefty  of 
philofophy  not  to  pronounce  magifferialiy,  where  we 
want  that  evidence  that  can  produce  know  ledge  ;  but 
alfo,  that  it  is  of  ufe  to  us  to  difcern  hovr  far  our  know- 
ledge does  reach  :  for  the  flate  we  are  at  prefent  in,  not 
being  that  of  viiion,  we  muff,  in  m.any  things,  content 
ourfelves  with  faith  and  probability  ;  and  in  the  prefent 
queftion,  about  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  if  our  fa- 
culties cannot  arrive  at  demonftrative  certainty,  we 
need  not  think  it  flrange.  All  the  great  ends  of  mora- 
lity and  religion  are  well  enough  fecured,  without  phi- 
lofophical  proofs  of  the  foul's  immateriality,-  fince  it  is 
evident,  that  he  who  made  us  at  the  beginning  to  fubiift 
here,  feniible  intelligent  beings,  and  for  feveral  years 
continued  us  in  fuch  a  flate,  can  and  will  reflore  us  to 
the  like  Hate  of  fenfibility  in  another  world,  and  make 
us  capable  there  to  receive  the  retribution  hehasdefign- 
ed  to  iTjen,  according  to  their  doings  in  this  life.  And 
therefore  it  is  not  of  fuch  mighty  neceiTity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  fome,  over-zealous  for  or 
againfb  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  have  been  forward 
to  make  the  world  believe.  Who,  either  on  the  one 
fide,  indulging  too  much  their  thoughts  im.merfed  alto- 
gether in  matter,  can  ailov/  no  exigence  to  what  is  not 
material :  or  who,  on  the  other  fide,  finding  not  cogi- 
tation within  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  examined 
over  and  over  again  by  the  utm^ofi  intention  of  mind, 
have  the  confidence  to  conclude,  that  omnipotency  it- 
felf  cannot  give  perception  and  thought  to  a  fubftance 
which  has  the  modification  of  folidity.  He  that  confi- 
ders  how  hardly  fenfation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  recon- 
cileable  to  extended  matter;  or  cxiifcnce  to  any  thing 

that 
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that  has  no  exiflcnce  at  all ;  will  confefs,  that  he  is  very 
far  from  certainly  knowing  what  his  foul  is.  It  is  a 
point  which  feems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of 
our  knowledge:  and  he  who  will  give  himfelf  leave  to 
conlider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate 
part  of  each  hypothecs,  will  fcarce  find  his  reafon  able 
to  determine  him  fixedly  for  or  againft  the  foul's  mate- 
riality. Since  on  which  fide  foever  he  views  it,  either 
as  an  unextended  fubflance,  or  as  a  thinking  extended 
matter ;  the  difficulty  to  conceive  either  will,  whilft 
either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  Hill  drive  him  to  the 
contrary  fide.  An  unfair  way  which  fom^e  men  take 
wdth  themfelves ;  who,  becaufe  of  the  inconceiveable- 
nefs  of  fomething  they  find  in  one,  throw  themfelves 
violently  into  the  contrary  hypothefis,  though  altoge- 
ther as  unintelligible  to  an  unbialTed  underfianding. 
This  ferves  not  only  to  fhow  the  weaknefs  and  the  fcan- 
tinefs  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  infignificant  triumph 
of  fuch  fort  of  arguments,  which,  drawn  from  our  ow^n 
views,  may  fatisfy  us  that  wt  can  find  no  certainty  on. 
one  fide  of  the  queftion ;  but  do  not  at  all  thereby  help 
us  to  truth  by  running  into  the  oppoiite  opinion,  w  hich, 
on  examination,  wnll  be  found  clogged  with  equal  diffi- 
culties. For  what  fafety,  what  advantage  to  any  one  is 
it,  for  the  avoiding  the  feeming  abfurdities,  and  to  him 
unfurmountable  rubs  he  meets  with  in  one  opinion,  to 
take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  w  hich  is  built  on  fomething 
altogether  as  inexplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his 
comprehenfion  ?  It  is^  pafl  controverfy,  that  we  have  in 
us  fomething  that  thinks ;  our  very  doubts  about  what 
it  is  confirm  the  certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  muft 
content  ourfelves  in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of  being 
it  is  :  and  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  be  fceptical  in 
this,  as  it  is  unreafonable  in  moft  other  cafes  to  be  po- 
litive  againft  the  being  of  any  thing,  becaufe  w^e  cannot 
comprehend  its  nature.  For  I  would  fain  know^  what 
fubftance  exifts,  that  has  not  fomething  in  it  which  ma- 
nifeftly  baflies  our  underftandings.  Other  fpirits,  who 
fee  and  know  the  nature  and  inward  conll:itution  of 
things,  how  much  muft  they  exceed  us  in  know  ledge  ? 
To  which  if  wt  add  larger  comprehenfion^  which  ena- 

ble& 
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bles  them  at  one  glance  to  fee  the  connexion  and  agree- 
ment of  very  many  ideas,  and  readily  fupplies  to  them 
the  intermediate  proofs,  which  we  by  fmgle  and  flow 
fteps,  and  long  poring  in  the  dark,  hardly  at  laft  find 
out,  and  are  often  ready  to  forget  one  before  we  have 
hunted  out  another ;  we  may  guefs  at  fome  part  of  the 
happinefs  of  fuperior  ranks  of  fpirits,  who  have  a  quicker 
and  more  penetrating  light,  as  well  as  a  larger  field  of 
knowledge.  But  to  return  to  the  argument  in  hand ; 
our  knowledge,  I  fay,  is  not  only  limited  to  the  pau- 
city and  imperfedlions  of  the  ideas  we  have,  and  which 
we  employ  it  about,  but  even  comes  fhort  of  that  too. 
But  how  far  it  reaches,  let  us  now  inquire. 

§•  7-  The  affirmations  or  negations  we 
knowledy"^  make  concerning  the  ideas  we  have,  may, 
reaches.  ^3  I  have  before  intimated  in  general,  be 

reduced  to  thefe  four  forts,  viz.  identity, 
co-exiflence,  relation,  and  real  exifcencc.  I  fhall  ex- 
amine how  far  our  knowledge  extends  in  each  of  thefe. 
§.8.  Firfl,  as  to  identity  and  diverfity, 
ledge  of  "  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^  agreement  or  difagreement 
identity  and  of  Our  ideas,  our  intuitive  knowledge  is  as 
diverfity,  as  far  extended  as  our  ideas  themfelves  :  and 
^deaT  °"^         ^^itvQ  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it 

does  not  prefently,  by  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge, perceive  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different 
from  any  other. 

2.  Of  CO-  §•  9*  Secondly,    as  to   the  fecond   fort, 

cxiftence,  a  which  is  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
very  little  our  ideas  in  co-exiftence ;  in  this  our  know- 
^^^'  ledge  is  very  fhort,  though  in  this  confifts 

the  greatell  and  mofb  material  part  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  fubflances.  For  our  ideas  of  the  fpecies  of 
fubftances  being,  as  I  have  fhowed,  nothing  but  certain 
collections  of  iimple  ideas  vmitcd  in  one  fubjedl:,  and  fo 
co-exifting  together ;  v.  g.  our  idea  of  flame  is  a  body 
hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upward ;  of  gold,  a  body 
heavy  to  a  certain  degree,  yellow,  malleable,  and  fuli- 
ble  :  thefe,  or  fome  fuch  complex  ideas  as  thefe  in  men's 
minds,  do  thefe  two  names  of  the  different  fubflances, 
flame  and  gold3  ftand  for.     When  we  would  know  any 

thing 
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thing  farther  concerning  thefe,  or  any  other  fort  of  fub- 
ftances,  w  hat  do  we  inquire,  but  what  other  qualities 
or  power  thefe  fubftances  have  or  have  not  ?  V/hich  is 
nothing  elfe  but  to  know  what  other  limple  ideas  do  or 
do  not  co-exift  with  thofe  that  make  up  that  complex 
idea. 

§.   10.  This,  how  weighty  and  confidera-     Becaufe  the 
ble  a  part  foever  of  human  fcience,  is  yet     connexion 
very  narrow,  and  fcarce  any  at  all.     The     between  moft 
reafon   w^hercof  is,    that  the  fimple  ideas,     fimple  ideas 

,  r  1        -J  rr  vA  IS  unknown, 

whereof  our  complex  ideas  01  lubltances  are 
made  up,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  carry  with 
them,  in  their  own  nature,  no  vifible  necelTary  con- 
nexion or  inconfiftency  with  any  other  limple  ideas, 
whofe  co-exiflence  v/ith  them  we  would  inform  our- 
feives  about. 

§.  II.  The  ideas  that  our  complex  ones  Efpecially  of 
of  fubftances  are  made  up  of,  and  about  Secondary 
which  our  knowledge  concerning  fubftances  ^^^  ^  ^^^' 
is  moft  employed,  are  thofe  of  their  fecondary  quali- 
ties :  which  depending  all  (as  has  been  fhown)  upon  the 
primary  qualities  of  their  minute  and  infenlible  parts  ; 
or  if  not  upon  them,  upon  fomething  yet  more  remote 
from  our  comprehenfion ;  it  is  impofTible  we  Ihould 
know  which  have  a  necelTary  union  or  inconfiftency  one 
with  another :  for  not  knowing  the  root  they  fpring 
from,  not  knowing  what  llze,  figure,  and  texture  of 
parts  they  are,  on  which  depend,  and  from  which  refult, 
thofe  qualities  which  make  our  complex  idea  of  gold ; 
it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  know  what  other  qualities  re- 
fult  from,  or  are  incompatible  with,  the  fame  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  gold,  and  fo  confequently 
muft  always  co-exift  with  that  complex  idea  we  have  of 
it,  or  elfe  are  inconiiftent  with  it. 

§.   12.   Befides  this  ignorance  of  the  pri-     Becaufe  all 
mary  qualities  of  the  infenfible  parts  of  bo-     connexion 
dies,  on  which  depend  all  their  fecondary     )^^^^^^''^ 
qualities,  there  is  yet  another  and  more  in-     ^^  primary 
curable  part   of  ignorance,  which   fets   us     qualities  is 
more  remote  from  a  certain  knowledge  of    undifcover- 
the  co-ex iftence  or  in-co-exiftence  (if  I  may    ^ 

fo 
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fo  fay),  of  different  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjed ;  and  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  difcoverable  connexion  between  any 
fecondary  quality  and  thofc  primary  qualities  which  it 
depends  on. 

§.  13.  That  the  lize^  figure,  and  motion  of  one  body 
fhould  caufe  a  change  in  the  fize,  figure,  and  motion  of 
another  body,  is  not  beyond  our  conception  :  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  parts  of  one  body  upon  the  intrufion  of 
another  ;  and  the  change  from  reft  to  motion  upon  im~ 
pulfe ;  thefe  and  the  like  feem  to  have  fome  connexion 
one  with  another.  And  if  we  knew  thefe  primiary  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  we  might  have  reafon  to  hope  we  might 
be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  thefe  operations  of 
them  one  with  another :  but  our  minds  not  being  able 
to  difcover  any  connexion  betwixt  thefe  primiary  quali- 
ties of  bodies  and  the  fenfations  that  are  produced  in  us 
by  them,  v/e  can  never  be  able  to  eftablifli  certain  and 
undoubted  rules  of  the  confequences  or  co-exiftence  of" 
any  fecondary  qualities,  though  we  could  difcover  the 
Hzc,  figure,  or  motion  of  thofe  invifible  parts  which 
immediately  produce  them.  We  are  fo  far  from  know- 
ing what  figure,  fize,  or  motion  of  parts  produce  a  yel- 
low colour,  a  fweet  tafte,  or  a  fharp  found,  that  we  can 
by  no  means  conceive  how  any  fize,  figure,  or  motion 
of  any  particles,  can  pollibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
any  colour,  tafte,  or  found  whatfoever ;  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

§.  14.  In  vain  therefore  ftiall  we  endeavour  to  dif- 
cover by  our  ideas  (the  only  true  way  of  certain  and 
univerfal  knowledge)  what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found 
conftantly  joined  with  that  of  our  complex  idea  of  any 
fubftance  :  fmce  we  neither  know  the  real  conftitution 
of  the  minute  parts  on  which  their  qualities  do  depend  ; 
nor,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  difcover  any  necef- 
fary  connexion  between  them  and  any  of  the  fecondary 
qualities  :  which  is  neceifary  to  be  done  before  we  can 
certainly  know^  their  neceffary  co-exiftence.  So  that 
let  our  complex  idea  of  any  fpccies  of  fubftances  be 
what  it  will,  we  can  hardly,  from  the  fimple  ideas  con- 
tained in  it,  certainly  determine  the  neceflary  co-cxift- 
ence  of  any  other  quality  whatfoever.     Our  knowledge 
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in  all  thefe  inquiries  reaches  very  little  farther  than  our 
experience.  Indeed,  fome  few  of  the  primary  qualities 
have- a  necelTary  dependence  and  viiible  connexion  one 
with  another,  as  figure  necefiarily  fuppofes  extenfion ; 
receiving  or  communicating  motion  hy  impulfe,  fup- 
pofes folidity.  But  though  thefe  and  perhaps  fomc 
other  of  our  ideas  have,  yet  there  are  fo  few  of  them, 
that  have  a  viiible  connexion  one  with  another,  that 
we  can  by  intuition  or  demonftration  difcover  the  co- 
exiftence  of  very  few  of  the  qualities  are  to  be  found 
united  in  fubftances :  and  we  are  left  only  to  the  afiift- 
ance  of  our  fenfes,  to  make  known  to  us  what  qualities 
they  contain.  For  of  all  the  qualities  that  are  co-exifl- 
ent  in  any  fubjecl,  without  this  dependence  and  evident 
connexion  of  their  ideas  one  with  another,  we  cannot 
know  certainly  any  two  to  co-exift  any  farther  than  ex- 
perience, by  our  fenfes,  informs  us.  Thus  though  we 
fee  the  yellow  colour,  and  upon  trial  find  the  weight, 
malleablenefs,  fuiibility,  and  fixednefs,  that  are  united 
in  a  piece  of  gold  ;  yet  becaufe  no  one  of  thefe  ideas  has 
any  evident  dependence,  or  neceffary  connexion  with 
the  other,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  that  where  any 
four  of  thefe  are,  the  fifth  will  be  there  alfo,  how  highly 
probable  foever  it  may  be ;  becaufe  the  highefb  proba- 
bility amounts  not  to  certainty,  v/ithout  which  there 
can  be  no  true  knowledge.  For  this  co-exilfence  can 
be  no  farther  known  than  it  is  perceived  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  perceived  but  either  in  particular  fubjeds,  by  the 
obfervation  of  our  fenfes,  or,  in  general,  by  the  necef- 
fary connexion  of  the  ideas  themfelves. 

§.  15.  As  to  the  incompatibility  or  re-  Ofrepug- 
pugnancy  to  co-exiilence,  we  may  know,  nancy  to  co- 
that  any  fubject  may  have  of  each  fort  of  ^^^  *  ^^^^^' 
prim.ary  qualities  but  one  particular  at  once  ;  v.  g.  each 
particular  extenfion,  figure,  number  of  parts,  motion, 
excludes  all  other  of  each  kind.  The  like  alfo  is  cer- 
tain of  all  fenlible  ideas  peculiar  to  each  fenfe  ;  for  what- 
ever of  each  kind  is  prefent  in  any  fubjed,  excludes  all 
other  of  that  fort ;  v.  g.  no  one  fubjedl:  can  have  two 
fmells  or  two  c-olours  at  the  fame  time.  To  this  per- 
haps Will  be  faid.  Has  not  an  opal,  or  the  infufion  of 
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lignum  nephriticum,  two  colours  at  the  fame  time  ?  To 
which  I  anfvver,  that  thefe  bodies,  to  eyes  differently 
placed,  may  at  the  fame  time  afford  different  colours  : 
but  I  take  liberty  alfo  to  fay,  that,  to  eyes  differently 
placed,  it  is  different  parts  of  the  obje6l  that  refled:  the 
particles  of  light :  and  therefore  it  is  not  the  fame  part 
of  the  objecft,  and  fo  not  the  very  fame  fubjedl,  which 
at  the  fame  time  appears  both  yellow  and  azure.  For 
it  is  as  impoffible  that  the  very  fame  particle  of  any  body 
fhould  at  the  fame  time  differently  modify  or  refled:  the 
rays  of  light,  as  that  it  ffiould  have  two  different  figures 
and  textures  at  the  fame  Time. 

Of  the  CO-  ^'   ^^'  -^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  powers  of  fubflances 

exiftence  of  to  change  the  fenfible  qualities  of  other  bo- 
powers,  a  dies,  v/hich  make  a  great  part  of  our  inqui- 
very  little  ^^^g  about  them,  and  is  no  inconiiderable 
^^^*  branch  of  our  knowledge;  I  doubt,  as  to 

thefe,  whether  our  knowledge  reaches  much  farther  than 
our  experience ;  or  whether  we  can  come  to  the  difco- 
very  of  moft  of  thefe  powers,  and  be  certain  that  they 
are  in  any  fubjed:,  by  the  connexion  with  any  of  thofe 
ideas  which  to  us  make  its  effence.  Becaufe  the  adive 
and  paffive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of  operat- 
ing, coniill'ing  in  a  texture  and  motion  of  parts,  which 
we  cannot  by  any  means  come  to  difcovcr ;  it  is  but  in 
very  few  cafes,  we  can  be  able  to  perceive  their  depen- 
dence on,  or  repugnance  to,  any  of  thofe  ideas  which 
make  our  complex  one  of  that  fort  of  things.  I  have 
here  inffanced  in  the  corpufcularian  hypothefis,  as  that 
which  is  thought  to  go  fartheft  in  an  intelligible  expli- 
cation of  thofe  qualities  of  bodies ;  and  I  fear  the  weak- 
nefs  of  human  underftanding  is  fcarce  able  to  fubftitute 
another,  which  will  afford  us  a  fuller  and  clearer  dif- 
covery  of  the  neceffary  connexion  and  co-exiftence  of 
the  powers  which  are  to  be  obferved  united  in  feveral 
forts  of  them.  This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  which-ever 
hypothelis  be  cleareft  and  trueil,  (for  of  that  it  is  not 
my  bulinefs  to  determiine)  our  knowledge  concerning 
corporeal  fubftances  will  be  very  little  advanced  by  any 
of  them,  till  we  are  made  to  fee  what  qualities  and 
powers  of  bodies  have  a  neceffary  connexion  or  repug- 
nancy 
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nancy  one  with  another;  which  in  the  prefent  fi:ate  of 
philofophy,  I  think,  we  know  but  to  a  very  fmall  de- 
gree :  ■  and  I  doubt  whether,  with  thofe  faculties  we 
have,  we  fhall  ever  be  able  to  carry  our  general  know- 
ledge (I  fay  not  particular  experience}  in  this  part  much 
farther.  Experience  is  that  which  in  this  part  we  mufi: 
depend  on.  And  it  were  to  be  willied  that  it  were  more 
improved.  We  find  the  advantages  fome  men's  gene- 
rous pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  (lock  of  natural 
knowledge.  And  if  others,  efpecially  the  philofophers 
by  lire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had  been  fo  wary  in  their 
obfervations,  and  fmcere  in  their  reports,  as  thofe  who 
call  themfelves  philofophers  ought  to  have  been  ;  our 
acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about  us,  and  our 
infight  into  their  powers  and  opei-ations,  had  been  yet 
much  greater. 

§.  17.  If  we  are  at  a  lofs  in  refped:  of  the  r^rr  •  .,, 
powers  and  operations  of  bodies,  1  think  it  yetnarrower. 
is  eafy  to  conclude,  we  are  much  more  in 
the  dark  in  reference  to  th^  fpirits  ;  whereof  we  natu- 
rally have  no  ideas,  but  what  we  draw  from  that  of  our 
own,  by  retiecling  on  the  operations  of  our  own  fouls 
within  us,  as  far  as  they  can  come  within  our  obferva- 
tion.  But  how  inconfiderable  a  rank  the  fpirits  that 
inhabit  our  bodies  hold  amongft  thofe  various  and  pof- 
libly  innumerable  kinds  of  nobler  beings  ;  and  how  far 
Ihort  they  come  of  the  endowments  and  perfedions  of 
cherubims  and  feraphims,  and  infinite  forts  of  fpirits 
above  us ;  is  what  by  a  tranlient  hint,  in  another  place, 
I  have  ottered  to  my  reader's  confideration. 

§.   I  8.  As  to  the  third  fort  of  our  know-         of  other 
ledge,  viz.  the  agreement  or  difagreement     relations,  it 
of  any  of  our  ideas  in  any  other  relation:     is  not  eafy  to 
this,  as  it  is  thelargeft  field  of  our  knowledge,     ^^^  ^°^^^'- 
fo  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it  may  extend  ;  be- 
caufe  the   advances    that    are    m.ade    in   this    part    of 
knowledge,  depending  on  our  fagacity  in  finding  in- 
termediate ideas,  that  may  fhow  the  relations  and  habi- 
tudes of  ideas,  whofe  co-exiftence  is  not  coniidered,  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  are  at  an  end  of  fuch 
difcoveries;  and  when  reafon  has  ail  the  helps  it  is 

4  capable 
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capable  of,  for  the  finding  of  proofs,  or  exannining  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  remote  ideas.  They  that 
are  ignorant  of  algebra  cannot  imagine  the  wonders  in 
this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it :  and  what  farther  im- 
provements and  helps,  advantageous  to  other  parts  of 
knowledge,  the  fagacious  mind  of  man  may  yet  find  out, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  This  at  leafl  I  believe,  that 
the  ideas  of  quantity  are  not  thofe  alone  that  are  capa- 
ble of  demonftration  and  knowledge ;  and  that  other, 
and  perhaps  more  ufeful  parts  of  contemplation,  would 
afford  us  cci'tainty,  if  vices,  paflions,  and  domineering 
intereft  did  n®t  oppofe  or  merii'«:e  fuch  endeavours. 

•    ..  ^  The  idea  of  a  fupreme  being,  infinite  in 

paWe  of  de-'  power,  goodnefs,  and  wifdom,  whofe  work- 
monftration.  manfhip  w^e  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend  ; 
and  the  idea  of  ourfelvcs,  as  underftanding 
rational  beings ;  being  fuch  as  are  clear  in  us,  would, 
I  fuppofe,  if  duly  confidered  and  purfued,  afford  fuch 
foundations  of  our.  duty  and  rules  of  action,  as  might 
place  morality  amongft  the  fciences  capable  of  demon- 
ffration :  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  from  felf-evident 
propontions,  by  neceffary  confequences,  as  incontefta- 
ble  as  thofe  in  mathematicks,  the  mcafures  of  rio^ht  and 
w^rong  might  be  made  out  to  any  one  that  will  apply 
himfelf  with  the  fame  iiidifferency  and  attention  to  the 
one,  as  he  does  to  the  other  of  thefe  Iciences.  The  re- 
lation of  other  modes  may  certainly  be  perceived,  as 
wxll  as  thofe  of  number  and  extenfion  :  and  I  cannot  fee 
why  they  ihould  not  alfo  be  capable  of  demonftration, 
if  due  methods  were  thought  on.  to  examine  or  purfue 
their  agreement  or  difagreement.  Where  there  is  no 
property,  there  is  no  injuftice,  is  a  propofition  as  cer- 
tain as  any  demonij ration  in  Euclid  :  for  the  idel  of 
property  being  a  right  to  any  thing ;  and  the  idea  to 
which  the  name  injullice  is  given,  being  the  invalion  or 
violation  of  that  right ;  it  is  evident,  'that  thefe  ideas 
being  thus  eftablifhed,  and  thefe  names  annexed  to  them, 
I  can  as  certainly  know  this  propofition  to  be  true,  as 
that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  ones. 
Again,  "  no  government  allows  abfolute  liberty  :'*  The 
idea  of  government  being  the  eftablilliment  of  fociety 

upon 
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'Upon  certain  rules  or  laws  which  require  conformity  to 
them  ;  and  the  idea  of  abfolute  liberty  being  for  any  one 
to  do  M'hatever  he  pleafes  ;  I  am  as  capable  of  being 
certain  of  the  truth  of  this  propolition,  as  of  any  in  the 
mathei'naticks. 

•     ■§.   19.  That   which   in  this    refped   has     Two  things 
given  the  advantage  to  the  ideas  of  quan-     ^^^^^  made 
tity,  and  made  them  thought  more  capa-     Jl'ioughf  in! 
ble  of  certainty  and  demonftration,  is,  capable  of 

Firft,  that  they  can  be  fet  dcwn  and  re-     derr.onfira- 
prefented  by  fenfible  marks,  which  have  a     tion:^  their 
greater  and  nearer  correfpondence  wdth  them     nef^f  and 
than  any  words  or  founds  whatfoever.    Dia-     want  of  fen- 
grams  drawn  on  paper  are  copies  of  the     fible  repre- 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  li^lble  to  the  un-     dentations, 
certainty  that  words  carry  in  their  fignification.     An 
angle,  circle,  or  fquare,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  open  to  the 
yiew^,  and  cannot  be  miftaken  :  it  remains  unchangea- 
ble, and  may  at  leifure  be  ecniidered  and  examined,  and 
the  demoiifiration  be  revifed,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  may 
be  gone  over  more  than  once  without  any  danger  of  the 
leait  change  in  the  ideas.     This  cannot  be  thus  done  in 
moral  ideas,  we  have  no  fenfible  marks  that  refemble 
them,  whereby  we  can  fet  tlrem  down ;  we  have  nothing 
'but  words  to  exprcfs  them  by  :  which  though,  v.hea 
WTitten,  they  remain  the  fame,  yet  the  ideas  they  ftand 
for  may  change  in  the  fam.e  m,an  ;  and  it  is  very  feldom 
that  they  are  not  different  in  ditierent  perfons. 

Secondly,  another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  diffi- 
culty in  ethicks,  is,  that  m.oral  ideas  are  com^monly 
more  complex  than  thofe  of  the  figures  ordinarily  con- 
sidered in  mathematicks.  From  whence  thefe  two  in- 
conveniencies  follow :  Firft,  that  their  names  are  of 
tnore  uncertain  fignification,  the  precife  colledlion  of 
(imple  ideas  they  iTand  for  not  being  lo  eafily  agreed  on, 
and  fo  the  fign  that  is  ufed  for  them  in  com.munication 
always,  and  in  thinking  often,  does  not  ftcadily  carry 
with  it  the  fame?  idea.  Upon  which  the  fame  diforder, 
confufion,  and  error  follow,  as  w^ould  if  a  man,  going 
to  demonfl-rate  fomething  of  an  heptagon^  Ihould,  in  the 
diarj^ram!  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out  one  of  the  angles. 
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or  by  overfight  make  the  figure  with  one  angle  more 
than  the  name  ordinarily  imported,  or  he  intended  it 
Ihould,  when  at  firfi:  he  thought  of  his  demonftratioif. 
This  often  happens,  and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very 
complex  moral  ideas,  where  the  fame  name  being  re- 
tained, one  angle,  i.  e.  one  limple  idea  is  left  out  or  put 
in  the  complex  one,  (ftill  called  by  the  fame  name) 
more  at  one  time  than  another.  Secondly,  from  the 
complexednefs  of  thefe  moral  ideas,  there  follows  an- 
other inconvenience,  viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  ealily 
retain  thofe  precife  combinations,  fo  exactly  and  per- 
fedly  as  is  neceiTary  in  the  examination  of  the  habitudes 
and  correfpondencies,  agreements  or  difagreements,  of 
feveral  of  them  one  with  another;  efpecially  where  it  is 
to  be  judged  of  by  long  deductions,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  feveral  other  complex  ideas,  to  Ihow  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  againft  this  which  mathematicians 
find  in  diagrams  and  figures,  which  remain  unalterable 
in  their  draughts,  is  very  apparent,  and  the  memory 
would  often  have  great  difficulty  otherwife  to  retain 
them  fo  exactly,  whilfb  the  mind  went  over  the  parts  of 
them  ftep  by  itep,  to  examine  their  feveral  correfpon- 
dencies. And  though  in  calling  up  a  long  fum  either 
in  addition,  multiplication,  or  divifion,  every  part  be 
only  a  progrelFion  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  its  own 
ideas,  and  confidering  their  agreement  or  difagreement ; 
and  the  refolution  of  the  queftion  be  nothing  but  the 
refult  of  the  whole,  made  up  of  fuch  particulars,  whereof 
the  mind  has  a  clear  perception :  yet  without  fetting 
down  the  feveral  parts  by  marks,  whofe  precife  lignifi- 
cations  are  known,  and  by  marks  that  lad  and  remain 
in  view  when  the  memory  had  let  them  go,  it  would  be 
almoft  impolTible  to  carry  io  many  difierent  ideas  in  the 
mind,  without  confounding  or  letting  flip  fome  parts 
of  the  reckoning,  and  thereby  making  all  our  reafon- 
ings  about  it  ufelefs.  In  which  cafe,  the  cyphers  or 
marks  help  not  the  mind  at  all  to  peroeive  the  agree- 
ment of  any  two  or  more  numbers,  their  equalities  or 
proportions :  that  the  mind  has  only  by  intuition  of  its 
Qwn  ideas  of  the  numbers  themfelves.  But  the  nume- 
rical 
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rical  characters  are  helps  to  the  memory,  to  record  and 
retain  the  feveral  ideas  about  which  the  dcmondration 
is  made,  whereby  a  man  may  know  how  far  his  intui- 
tive knowledge,  in  furveying  feveral  of  the  particulars, 
has  proceeded ;  that  fo  he  may  without  confufion  go 
on  to  what  is  yet  unknown,  and  at  laft  have  in  one  view 
before  him  the  refult  of  all  his  perceptions  and  reafon- 
ings. 

§.  20.  One  part  of  thefe  difadvantages  Remedies  of 
in  moral  ideas,  which  has  made  them  be  thole diffi- 
thought  not  capable  of  demonftration,  may  ^"^^^"* 
in  a  good  meafure  be  remedied  by  definitions,  fetting 
down  that  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  which  every  term 
fhall  fland  for,  and  then  ufing  the  terms  fteadily  and 
conftantly  for  that  precife  colleclion.  And  what  me- 
thods algebra,  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  may  hereafter 
fuggefl,  to  remove  the  other  difiiculties,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  foretel.  Confident  I  am,  that  if  men  would  in  the 
fame  method,  and  with  the  fame  indifi^erency,  fearch 
after  moral,  as  they  do  mathematical  truths,  they  would 
^ndi  them  have  a  Wronger  connexion  one  with  another, 
and  a  more  necellary  confequence  from  our  clear  and 
diftindi:  ideas,  and  to  come  nearer  perfect  demonllration 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  But  much  of  this  is  not 
to  be  expedted,  whilll  the  defire  of  efteem,  riches,  or 
power,  makes  men  efpoufe  the  well-endowed  opinions 
in  fafhion,  and  then  feek  arguments  either  to  make 
good  their  beauty,  or  varniili  over  and  cover  their  de- 
formity :  nothing  being  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye,  as  truth 
is  to  the  mind  ;  nothing  fo  deformed  and  irreconcileable 
to  the  underfianding  as  a  lye.  For  though  many  a  man 
can  with  fatisfaction  enough  own  a  no  very  handfomc 
wife  in  his  bofom  ;  yet  who  is  bold  enough  openly  to 
avow,  that  he  has  efpoufed  a  falfehood,  and  received 
into  his  breaft  fo  ugly  a  thing  as  a  lye  ?  Whilft  the  par- 
ties of  men  cram  their  tenets  down  all  men's  throats, 
whom  they  can  get  into  their  power,  without  permit- 
ting them  to  examine  their  truth  or  falfehood,  and  will 
not  let  truth  have  fair  play  in  the  world,  nor  men  the 
liberty  to  fearch  after  it ;  what  improvements  can  be  ex- 
ped'ted  of  this  kind  ?  What  greater  light  can  be  hoped 
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for  in  the  moral  fcienccs  ?  The  fubjecl:  part  of  mankind 
in  mbit  places  might,  inflcad  thereof,  \vith  Egyptian 
bondage  expcdl  Egyptian  darkiicfs,  were  not  the  candle 
of  the  Lord  fet  up  by  himfclf  in  men^s  minds,  which  it 
is  impolhble  for  the  breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to 
extinguifli. 

^^     ,  §.  21.  As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  our  know- 

cxiftence :  we  ledge,viz.  of  the  real  adhial  exigence  of  things, 
haveanintu-  we  have  an  intuitive  k^ov, ledge  of  pur  own 
iave  know-  exiftcncc  ;  and  a  demonfcrative  knowledge 
^^!.?^^.  °"J      of  the  exifrence  of  a  God  ;  of  the  exiftenc 


own :  demon- 
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ftrative,  ot        of  any  thing  elfc,  wc  have  no  other  but  a 
God^Si  fenfi-     fenlitive  knowledge,  which  extends  not  be- 
ftw  ottef  ""^     yond  the  objects  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 
things.  §•   --'  C)ur  knowledge  being  fo  narrow, 

^     .^  as  I  have  fhowed,  it  will  perhaps  give  us 

ranee Ireat.  fome  light  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  fide,, 
and  take  a  Vitw  of  our  ignorance  :  which,  being  infi- 
nitely larger  than  our  knowledge,  may  ferve  much  to 
the  quieting  of  difputes,  and  improvement  of  ufeful 
knowledge ;  if  difcovering,  how  far  we  have  clear  and 
diftind:  ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  within  the  con- 
templation of  thofe  things  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
Our  underftandings,  and  launch  not  out  into  that  abyfs. 
of  darknefs  (where  w^e  have  not  eyes  to  fee,  nor  facul- 
ties to  perceive  any  thing)  out  of  a  prefumption,  that 
nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehenfion.  But  to  be  fatis- 
fied  of  the  folly  of  fuch  a  conceit,  wc  need  not  go  far. 
He  that  knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the  iirft  place, 
that  he  need  not  fcek  long  for  inflances  of  his  ignorance. 
The  meaneft  and  moft  obvious  things  that  come  in  our 
way,  have  dark  fides,  that  the  quickeft  light  cannot  pe- 
netrate into.  The  cleareft  and  moll  enlarged  undei"- 
flandings  of  thinking  men  find  thcmfelves  puzzled,  and 
at  a  lofs,  in  every  particle  of  matter.  We  Ihall  the  Icfs 
wonder  to  find  it  fo,  when  wc  conlider  the  caufes  of  our 
ignorance  ;  which,  from  what  has  been  laid,  I  fuppofc^ 
•will  be  found  to  be  thefe  three  : 
■    Firft,  want  of  ideas. 

9  Secondly,. 
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■  Secondly,  want  of  a  difcoverable  connexion  betwe-en 
the  ideas  we  have. 

Thirdly,  want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 
-  §..23.   Firfl:,  there  are  fome  things,  and     ^ir^k  one 
thofe  not  a  few,  tkit  we  are  ignorant  of,     caufeofit 
for  want  of  ideas.  ^^'^nt  of 

Firft ;  all  the  fimple  ideas  we  have,  are     '^f/^';^^^^^' 
confined  (as  I  have  fhown)   to  thofe  we  re-     j^^^^.^  ^^  con- 
ceive from  corporeal  objects  by  fenfation,     ception  of, 
and  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds     orfuch  as 
£s  the  obiedh  of  reflection.     But  how  much    f  Jw^'^lf, 
theie  tew  and  narrow  mlets  are  dilpropor- 
tionate  to  the  vafl:  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  will  not 
be  hard  to  perfuade  thofe,  who  are  not  fo  foolifh  as  to 
think  their  fpan  the  m.eafure  of  all  things-     What  other 
fimple  ideas  it  is  polTible  the  creatures  in  other  parts  of 
the  univerfe  may  have,  by  the  afTiftance  of  fenfes  and 
faculties  more,  or  perfedler,  than  we  have,  or  different 
from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.     But  to  fay,  or, 
think  there  are  no  fuch,  becaufe  we  conceive  nothing 
of  them,  is  no  better  an  argument,  than  if  a  blind  man 
fhould  be  poiitive  in  it,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
fight  and  colours,  becaufe  he  had  no  manner  of  idea  of 
any  fuch  thing,  nor  could  by  any  means  frame  to  him- 
felf  any  notions  about  feeing.    The  ignorance  and  dark- 
nefs  that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders  nor  confines  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the  blindnefs  of  a  mole 
is  an  argument  againfl:  the  quickfightednefs  of  an  eagle. 
He  that  will  confider  the  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs  of  the  Creator  of  all  things,  will  find  reafoa 
to  think,  it  was  not  all  laid  out  upon  fo  inconliderable, 
mean,  and  im.potent  a  creature,  as  he  will  find  man  to 
be;  who,  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the  lowefl:  of  all 
intelledlual  beings.     What  faculties  therefore  other  fpe- 
cies  of  creatures  have,  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and 
inmofl  conftijtutions  of  things  ;  what  ideas  they  may  re-, 
ceive  of  them,  far  different  from  ours;  we  know  not.. 
This  v^^e  know,  and  certainly  find,  that  we  wantfeveral 
other  views,  of  them,  befides  thofe  we  have,  to  make 
difcoveries  of  them  more  perfecfl.     And  we  may  be  con-, 
yinced  that  the  ideas  we  can  attain  to  by  our  faculties, 
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are  very  difproportionate  to  things  themfelves,  when  a, 
poiitive,  clear,  dillincl  one  of  fubftance  itfelf,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  phe  reft,  is  concealed  from  us.  But 
want  of  ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  part,  as  well  as  caufe 
of  our  ignorance,  cannot  be  defcribed.  Only  this,  I 
think,  I  may  confidently  fay  of  it,  that  the  intelledual 
and  fenfible  world  are  in  this  perfectly  alike ;  that  that 
part,  which  we  fee  of  either  of  them,  holds  no  propor- 
tion with  what  we  fee  not ;  and  whatfoever  we  can  reach 
with  our  eyes,  or  our  thoughts,  of  either  of  them,  is 
but  a  point,  almoft  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  reft. 

§.  24.  Secondly,  another  great  caufe  of 
their^reniote-  ignorance  is  the  want  of  ideas  we  are  capa^ 
nefs;  or,  ble  of.     As  the  want  of  ideas,  which  our 

faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us,  fhuts  us 
w^holly  from  thofe  views  of  things,  which  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  think  other  beings,  perfedler  than  we,  have,  of 
which  we  know  nothing  ,♦  fo  the  want  of  ideas  I  now 
fpeak  of  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things  we  conceive 
capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion, we  have  ideas  of.  But  though  we  are  not  without 
ideas  of  thefe  primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  general,  yet 
not  knowing  what  is  the  particular  bulk,  figure,  and 
motion,  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verfe  ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  feveral  powers,  efficacies, 
and  ways  of  operation,  Avhereby  the  efFe(fls,  which  we 
daily  fee,  are  produced.  Thefe  are  hid  from  us  in  fome 
things,  by  being  too  remote ;  and  in  others,  by  being 
too  minute.  When  we  confider  the  vaft  difiance  of  the 
known  and  vifible  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  reafons 
we  have  to  think,  that  what  lies  within  our  ken 
is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  univerfe,  we  fhall  then  difco- 
ver  an  huge  abyfs  of  ignorance.  What  ^re  the  parti- 
cular fabricks  of  the  great  maffes  of  matter,  which  make 
up  the  whole  fi:upendous  frame  of  corporeal  beings,  how 
far  they  are  extended,  what  is  their  motion,  and  how 
continued  or  communicated,  and  what  influence  they 
have  one  upon  another,  are  contemplations  that  at  firft 
glimpfe  our  thoughts  lofe  themfelves  in.  If  we  narrow 
our  contemplations,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  this 
little.  cantt)n,  I  mean  this   fyllcm  of  our  fun^  and  the 

groffer 
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grofTer  mafTes  of  matter^  that  vifibly  move  about  it ; 
what  feveral  forts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  intellectual 
corporeal  beings,  infinitely  different  from  thofe  of  our 
little  fpot  of  earth,  may  there  probably  be  in  the  other 
planets,  to  the  know  ledge  of  which,  even  of  their  out- 
ward  figures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft 
we  are  confined  to  this  earth ;  there  being  no  natural 
means,  either  by  fenfation  or  reflecflion,  to  convey  their 
certain  ideas  into  our  minds  ?  They  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  thofe  inlets  of  all  our  know  ledge  :  and  what  forts  of 
furniture  and  inhabitants  thofe  manfions  contain  in 
them,  we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs,  much  lefs  have  clear 
and  difi:indt;  ideas  of  them. 

§.  25.  If  a  great,  nay,   far   the  greatefl     Becaufeof 
part  of  the  feveral  ranks  of  bodies  in  the     theirminute- 
univerfe,  efcape  our  notice  by  their  remote-  * 

nefs,  there  are  others  that  are  no  lefs  concealed  from 
us  by  their  minutenefs.  Thefe  infenfible  corpufcles 
being  the  adive  parts  of  matter,  and  the  great  inftru- 
ments  of  nature,  on  which  depend  not  only  all  their 
fecondary  qualities,  but  alfo  moft  of  their  natural  ope- 
rations ;  our  w  ant  of  precife  diftindl  ideas  of  their  pri- 
mary qualities,  keeps  us  in  an  incurable  ignorance  of 
what  we  defire  to  know^  about  them.  I  doubt  not  but 
if  we  could  difcover  the  figure,  fize,  texture,  and  motion 
of  the  minute  conftituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we 
fhould  know  without  trial  feveral  of  their  operations  one 
upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the  properties  of  a  fquare 
or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know^  the  mechanical  affedions 
of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man  ; 
as  a  watch-maker  does  thofe  of  a  w atch,  whereby  it 
performs  its  operations,  and  of  a  file  w^hich  by  rubbing 
on  them  will  alter  the  figure  of  any  of  the  w- heels ;  we 
fliould  be  able  to  tell  before-hand,  that  rhubarb  W'ill 
purge,  hemlock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  fleep ;  as 
wxU  as  a  watch-maker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper 
laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from  going,  till 
it  be  removed  ;  or  that,  fome  fmall  part  of  it  being  rub- 
bed by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quite  lofe  its  motion, 
and  the  wat-eh  go  no  more.  The  diflblving  of  filver  in 
gqua  fortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice  verfa, 

I  4  >vould 
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would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  thaii 
it  is  to  a  fmith  to  underftand  why  the  turning  of  one- 
key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another. 
Biit  whilft  we  are  deftitute  of  fenfes  acute  enough  to 
difcover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us 
ideas  of  their  mechanical  affections^  we  muft  be  content 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties  and  ways  of  opera- 
tion J  nor  can  we  be  allured  about  them  any  farther, 
than  fome  few  trials  we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But 
whether  they  will  fucceed  again  another  time,  we  can- 
not be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of 
univerfal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies  :  and  our 
reafon  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular 
matter  of  tkdl. 

§.  26.  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt, 
^fence  of  ^^*^^  ^^^^  ^^^  foever  human  induflry  may 
bodies.  advance  ufeful  and  experimental  philofophy 

in  phyiical  things,  fcientifical  will  ftill  be  out 
of  our  reach ;  becaufe  we  want  perfecfc  and  adequate 
ideas  of  thofe  very  bodies  vhich  are  nearefl:  to  us,  and 
moft  under  our  command.  Thofe  which  we  have  ranked 
into  clafles  under  names,  and  we  think  ourfelves  beft 
acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfedt  and  in- 
complete ideas  of.  Diftindl  ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of 
bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our  fenfes 
perhaps  we  may  have  :  but  adequate  ideas,  I  fufpedl,  we 
have  not  of  any  one  amongfl:  them.  And  though  the 
former  of  thefe  will  ferve  us  for  common  ufe  and  dif- 
courfe,  yet  whilft  we  want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  fcientifical  knowledge ;  nor  fhall  ever  be  able  to 
difcover  general,  inftrudlive,  unqueflionable  truths  con- 
cerning them.  Certainty  and  demonftration  are  things 
we  muft  not,  in  thefe  matters,  pretend  to.  By  the  co- 
lour, figure,  tafte,  and  fmell,  and  other  fenlibie  quali- 
ties, we  have  as  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  of  fage  and  hem- 
lock, as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle  :  but  having 
no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qualities  of  the  minute 
parts  of  either  of  thefe  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which 
we  would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects 
they  will  produce  ;  nor  v/hen  we  fee  thofe  effects,  can 
we  fo  much  as  guefs,.  much  lefs  know,  Jtheir  manner  of  ^ 

•  pro-. 
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produdion.     Thus  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular 

mechanical  affedlions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  that 

are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we  are  Ignorant  of  their 

conftitutions,  powers,  and  operations  :   and  of  bodies 

more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  {o 

much  as  their  very  outward  fhapes,  or  the  fenfible  and 

grolTer  parts  of  their  conllitutions. 

§.  27.  This,  at  firll,  will  Ihow  us  hoAv     a/t    i,  i  r    r 
,.;^       '      .       '  ,  11-  1        Much  leis  oi 

difproportionate  our  knowledge  is  to  the     fpirirs. 

whole  extent  even  of  material  beings ;  to 
which  if  we  add  the  coniideration  of  that  infinite  num- 
ber of  fpirits  that  may  be,  and  probably  are,  which  are- 
yet  more  remote  from  our  knowledge,  whereof  we  have 
no  cognizance,  nor  can  frame  to  ourfelves  any  diftind: 
ideas  of  their  feveral  ranks  and  forts,  we  fhall  find  this' 
caufe  of  ignorance  conceal  from  us,  in  an  impenetrable 
obfcurity,  almoft  the  whole  intelledlual  world  ;  a  greater 
certainly,  and  more  beautiful  world  than  the  material. 
For  bating  fome  very  few,  and  thofe,  if  I  m.ay  fo  call 
them,  fuperficial  ideas  of  fpirit,  which  by  refledlion  we 
get  of  our  own,  and  from  thence  the  beft  we  can  coilecl 
of  the  father  of  all  fpirits,  the  eternal  independent  au- 
thor of  them  and  us  and  all  things  ;  we  have  no  certain  • 
information,  fo  much  as  of  the  exiflence  of  other  fpirits, 
but  by  revelation.  Angels  of  all  forts  are  naturally  be^- 
yond  our  difcovery  :  and  all  thofe  intelligences  whereof 
it  is  likely  there  are  more  orders  than  of  corporeal  fub- 
fiances,  are  things  whereof  our  natural  faculties  give  us 
no  certain  account  at  all.  That  there  are  minds  and 
thinking  beings  in  other  men  as  well  as  himfelf,  every 
man  has  a  reafon,  from  their  words  and  adlions,  to  be 
fatisfied :  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  cannot 
fuff^er  a  man,  that  confiders,  to  be  ignorant,  that  there 
is  a  God.  But  that  there  are  degrees  of  fpiritual  beings 
iDetween  us  and  the  great  God,  who  is  there  that  by  his 
own  fearch  and  ability  can  come  to  know?  Much  lefs 
have  we  diftindl:  ideas  of  their  different  natures,  condi- 
tions, flates,  powers,  and  feveral  conftitutions,  wherein 
they  agree  or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from  us.  And 
therefore  in  what  concerns  their  different  fpecies  and 
properties,  we  are  under  an  abfolute  ignorance. 

§.28, 
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^  §.   28.  Secondly,  what  a  fmall  part  of  the 

^^'Intoil  fubftantial  beings  that  are  in  the  iiniverfe, 

difcoverable  the  want  of  ideas  leaves  open  to  our  know^ 

connexion  ledge,  we  have  feen.     In  the  next  place,  an- 

between  other  caufe  of  i^jnorance,   of  no  lefs  mo- 

ideas  we  ^     •  ^r     j-r  i_i 

Ij^j.^  ment,  is  a  v.ant  01  adiicoverable  connexion 

between  thofe  ideas  we  have.  For  wherever 
we  want  that,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  univerfal  and 
certain  knowledge ;  and  arc,  in  the  former  cafe,  left 
only  to  obfervation  and  experiment :  which,  haw  nar- 
row and  confined  it  is,  how  far  from  general  knowledge, 
we  need  not  be  told.  I  fliall  give  fome  few  inftances  of 
this  caufe  of  our  ignorance,  and  {o  leave  it.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  feveral  bodies 
about  us,  produce  in  us  feveral  fenfations,  as  of  colours, 
founds,  taftes,  fmells,  pleafure  and  pain,  &c.  Thefe 
mechanical  affections  of  bodies  having  no  affmity  at  all 
with  thofe  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there  being  no  con- 
ceivable connexion  between  any  impulfe  of  any  fort  of 
body  and  any  perception  of  a  colour  or  fmell,  Mhich  we 
find  in  our  minds)  we  can  have  no  diftinet  knowledge 
of  fuch:operations  beyond  our  experience  ;  and  can  rea- 
fon  no  otherwife  about  them,  than  as  effects  produced 
by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely  wife  agent,  which 
perfectly  furpafs  our  comprehcnfions.  As  the  ideas  of 
fcniible  fecondary  qualities  which  we  have  in  our  minds, 
can  by  us  be  no  way  deduced  from  bodily  caufes,  nor 
zny  correfpondence  or  connexion  be  found  between 
tkcm  and  thofe  primary  qualities  which  (experience 
Ihows  us)  produce  them  in  us  ;  fo  on  the  other  lide,  the 
operation  of  our  minds  upon  our  bodies  is  as  inconceiv- 
able. How  any  tbought  ihould  produce  a  motion  in 
body  is  as  remote  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how 
any  body  fnould  produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.  That 
it  is  fo,  if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  confidc-r 
ration  of  the  things  themfelves  would  never  be  able  in 
the  leaf!  to  difcover  to  us.  Thefe,  and  the  like,  though 
they  have  a  conffant  and  regular  connexion,  in  the  or- 
dinary courf^s  of  things ;  yet  that  connexion  being  not 
difcovGrabk  in.  the  ideas  themfelves,  which  appearing 
tQ  h-i^vf:  no  uecefTary  d-epcndence  onq  on  another,  we 

car^ 
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can  attribute  their  connexion  to  nothing  elfe  but  the 
arbitrary  determination  of  that  all-wife  agent,  who  ha* 
made  them  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do,  in  a  \^'ay 
wholly  above  our  weak  underftandings  to  conceive, 

§.  29.  In  fome  of  our  ideas  there  are  cer-  inftances 
tain  relations,  habitudes,  and  connexions, 
fo  vifibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  themfelves, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  them  feparable  from  them  hj 
any  power  whatfoever.  And  in  thefe  only  we  are  capa- 
ble of  certain  and  univerfal  knowledge.  Thus  the  idea 
of  a  right-lined  triangle  neceflarily  carries  with  it  an 
equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right  ones.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  this  relation,  this  connexion  of  thefe  two  ideas, 
to  be  poiTibly  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary 
power,  w  hich  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it 
otherwife.  But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the 
parts  of  matter ;  the  production  of  fenfation  in  us  of 
colours  and  founds,  &c.  by  impulfe  and  motion ;  nay, 
the  original  rules  and  communication  of  motion  being 
fuch,  wherein  we  can  difcover  no  natural  connexion 
with  any  ideas  we  have  ;  we  cannot  but  afcribe  them  tq 
the  arbitrary  will  and  good  pleafure  of  the  wife  archi- 
ted:.  I  need  not,  I  think,  here  mention  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  the  future  ftate  of  this  globe  of  earth, 
and  fuch  other  things,  which  are  by  every  one  acknow- 
ledged to  depend  wholly  on  the  determination  of  a  free 
agent.  The  things  that,  as  far  as  our  obfervation 
reaches,  v/e  conftantly  find  to  proceed  regularly,  we 
may  conclude  do  adl  by  a  law  fet  them ;  but  yet  by  a 
law,  that  we  know  not :  whereby,  though  cau fes  work 
fteadily,  and  effeds  conftantly  flow  from  them,  yet  their 
connexions  and  dependencies  being  not  difcoverable  in 
our  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  them.  From  all  which  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  a 
darknefs  we  are  involved  in,  how  little  it  is  of  being, 
and  the  things  that  are,  that  we  are  capable  to  know. 
And  therefore  we  Ihall  do  no  injury  to  our  knowledge, 
when  we  modeftly  think  with  ourfelves,  that  we  are  fo 
far  from  being  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  nature  of 
the  univerfe,  and  all  the  things  contained  in  it,,  that 
we  are  not  capable  of  a  philofophical  knowledge  of  the 

bodies 
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bodies  that  are  about  us,  and  make  a  part  of  us  :  con- 
cerning their  fecondary  qualities,  powers,  and  opera-- 
tlons,  we  can  have  no  univerfai  certainty.  Several  ef- 
fects conne  every  day  within  the  notice  of  our  fenfes,  of 
which  we  have  fo  far  fenfitive  knowledge ;  but  the  caufes,, 
manner,  and  certainty  of  their  produdion,  for  the  two 
foregoing  reafons,  we  mufb  be  content  to  be  very  igno- 
rant of.  In  thefe  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particular 
experience  informs  us  of  matter  of  fadl,  and  by  analogy 
to  guefs  what  effeds  the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other 
trials,  like  to  produce.  But  as  to  a  perfed:  fcience  of 
natural  bodies  (not  to  mention  fpiritual  beings)  we  are, 
1.  think,  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  any  iuch  things 
|;hat  I  conclude  it  loft  labour  to  feek  after  it. 
•   .  §•  30*  Thirdly,  where  we  have  adequate 

wantof  trac-  '^^^^^y  ^^^  where  there  is  a  certain  and  dif- 
ingourideas.  coverable  connexion  between  them,  yet  we 
are  often  ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing  thofe 
ideas  which  we  have,  or  may  have ;  and  for  want  of 
finding  out  thofe  interm.ediate  ideas,  which  may  fhow 
us  what  habitude  of  agreement  or  difagreement  they 
have  one  w4th  another.  And  thus  many  are  ignorant  of 
mathematical  truths,  not  out  of  any  imperfedion  of 
their  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the  things  themfelves  j 
but  for  want  of  application  in  acquiring,  examining,  and . 
by  due  ways  comparing  thofe  ideas.  That  which  has 
moft  contributed  to  hinder  the  due  tracing  of  our  ideas^ 
and  finding  out  their  relations,  and  agreements  or  dif- 
agreements  one  with  another,  has  been,  I  fuppofe,  the 
ill  ufe  of  words.  It  is  impoflible  that  men  fhould  ever 
truly  feek,  or  certainly  difcover  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement of  ideas  themfelves,  whilft  their  thoughts  flut- 
ter about,  or  flick  only  in  founds  of  doubtful  and  un- 
certain fignifications.  Mathematicians  abftracling  their 
thoughts-  from  names,  and  accuftoming  themfelves  to 
fet  before  their  minds  the  ideas  themfelves  that  they 
would  confider,  and  not  founds  in  (lead  of  them,  have 
avoided  thereby  a  great  part  of  that  perplexity,  pudder- 
ing,  and  confufion,  which  has  fo  much  hindered  men*s 
progrefs  in  other  parts  of  knowledge.  For  whilft  they 
ftick  in  words  of  undetermined  s^n^  uncertain  lignifica- 

tion^ 
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tion,  they  are  unable  to  diftinguilli  true  from  faife,. cer- 
tain from  probable,  conliftent  from  inconfiftenty  in  their 
own  opinions.  This  having  been  the  fate  or  misfortune 
of  a  great  part  of  men  of  letters,  the  increafe  brought 
into  the  ftock  of  real  knowledge,  has  been  very  little, 
in  proportion  to  the  fchools,  difputes,  and  writings,  the 
world  has  been  filled  with  ;  whillt  ftudents  being  loft  in 
the  great  wood  of  words,  knew  not  whereabout  they 
were,  how  far  their  difcoveries  were  advanced,  or  what 
was  wanting  in  their  own  or  the  general  ftock  of  know- 
ledge. Had  men,  in  the  difcoveries  of  the  material, 
done  as  they  have  in  thofe  of  the  intellectual  world,  in- 
volved all  in  the  obfcurity  of  uncertain  and  doubtful 
ways  of  talking,  volumes  writ  of  navigation  and  voyages, 
theories  and  flories  of  zones  and. tides,  multiplied  and 
difputed ;  nay,  fhips  built,  and  fleets  fent  out,  would  never 
have  taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  line ;  and  the  Anti- 
podes would  be  ftill  as  much  unknovv^n,  as  when  it  wa* 
declared  herefy  to  hold  there  were  any.  But  having 
fpoken  fufficiently  of  words,  and  the  ill  or  carelefs  ufe 
that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  I  fhall  not  fay  any 
thing  more  of  it  here. 

§.  31.  Hitherto  we  have  examined  the  Extent  in<  re- 
extent  of  our  knowledge,  in  refped:  of  the  ^F^^^  ^^''' 
feveral  forts  of  beings  that  are.  There  is  ^'^^  ^  ^}^' 
another  extent  of  it,  in  refped:  of  univerlklity, .  w\hich. 
•  will  alfo  deferve  to  be  coniidered ;  and  in  .this  regard,, 
our  knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our  ideas. .  If  the. 
ideas  are  abitrad,  whofe  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  we. 
perceive,  our  knowledge  is  univerfal.  For  what  is.^ 
known  of  fach  general  ideas,  will  be  true  of  every  par^ 
ticular  thing,  in  whom  that  efTence,  i.  e.  that  ..abftrad> 
idea  is  to  be  found;  and  what  is  once  known  ofvfuch* 
i[deas,  W'ill  be  perpetually  and  for  ever  true,  .  So  that* 
as  to  all  general  knowledge,  we  mufl:  fearch  and  fi.nfi  it- 
only  in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  the  examining  of-our- 
own  ideas,  that  furnifheth  us  with  .th^t...  Truths' iie-' 
longing  to  eifences  of  things,,  (that  is,- to  ab ft racfl. ideas) 
are  eternal,  and  are  to  be  found  out  by  the  contempla-^ 
tion  only  of  thofe  elTences  :  as  the  exiftences-of  things^ 
are  to  be  knov/n  only  from  experience.,.  ..^  But  .-bfjjving* 

*  "'    ..      "more 
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more  to  fay  of  this  in  the  chapters  where  1  fhall  fpeak 
of  general  and  real  knowledge,  this  may  here  fuffice  as 
to  the  univerfality  of  our  knowledge  in  general. 


CHAP.      IV. 

Of  the  Reality  of  Knowledge. 

Objeaion.        §•  I-  T   DOUBT  not  but  my  reader  bf 
Knowledge  A  this  time  may  be  apt  to  think,  that 

placed  in  I  have  been  all  this  while  only  building  a 

be-all  bare        ^^^^c  i^  ^^^^  ^i^  5  ^"d  be  ready  to  fay  to  me, 
TifiQn.  ^  ^^  ^'^\s3X   purpofe  all  this  ftir?  Know^- 

^'  ledge,  fay  you,  is  only  the  perception  of 
"  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas  :  but 
^*  who  knows  what  thole  ideas  may  be  ?  Is  there  any 
**  thing  fo  extravagant,  as  the  imaginations  of  men's 
**  brains  ?  Where  is  the  head  that  has  no  chimeras  in 
*'  it  \  Or  if  there  be  a  fober  and  a  wife  man,  w  hat  dif- 
"  ference  will  there  be,  by  your  rules,  between  his 
'*  knowledge  and  that  of  the  mofl:  extravagant  fancy  in 
'^  the  world  ?  They  both  have  their  ideas,  and  perceive 
'^  their  agreement  and  difagreement  one  with  another. 
"  If  there  be  any  difference  between  them,  the  advan- 
"  tage  will  be  on  the  w^arm-headed  man's  fide,  as  hav- 
*'  ing  the  more  ideas,  and  the  tnore  lively  :  and  ioy  by 
your  rules,  he  will  be  the  more  knowing.  If  it  be 
true,  that  all  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas, 
the  vifions  of  an  enthufiafl,  and  the  reafonings  of  a 
fober  man,  w  ill  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no  matter 
how  things  are  ;  fo  a  man  obferve  but  the  agreement 
ot  his  own  imaginations,  and  talk  conformably,  it  is 
all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such  caftles  in  the  air  will 
be  as  ftrong  holds  of  truth,  as  the  demonftrations  of 
Euclid.  That  an  harpy  is  not  a  centaur  is  by  this 
way  as  certain  knowledge,  and  as  much  a  truth,  as 
*^  that  Ti  fquarc  is  not  a  circle. 

5  *  But 
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*^  But  of  what  ufc  is  all  this  fine  knowledge  of  men's 
*'  own  imaginations,  to  a  man  that  inquires  after  the 
*'  reality  of  things  ?  It  matters  not  what  men'is  fancies 
^*'  are,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be 
^^  prized  ;  it  is  this  alone  gives  a  value  to  our  rcafon- 
**  ings,  and  preference  to  one  man's  knowledge  over 
'^  another's,  that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and 
*'  not  of  dreams  and  fancies." 

§.   2.  To   which   I   anfwer,    that    if  our     Anfw.  Not 
knowledge  of  our  ideas  terminate  in  them,     To,  where 
and  reach  no  farther,  where  there  is  fome-     '^^^^^  ^©^^^ 
thing  farther    intended,    our   moft   fcrious     «'^^^  ^^^^^S^- 
thoughts  will  be  of  little  more  ufe,  than  the  reveries  of 
a  crazy  brain ;  and  the  truths  built  thereon  of  no  more 
weight,  than  the  difcourfes  of  a  man,  who  fees  things 
clearly  in  a  dream,  and  with  great  allurance  utters  them. 
But,  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make  it  evident,  that 
this  way  of  certainty,  by  the  kno\\  ledge  of  our  own  ideas, 
goes    a    little   farther   than    bare    imagination :    and    I 
believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  certainty  of  general 
truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing  elfe. 

§.  3.  It  is  evident,  the  mind  knows  not  things  im-- 
mediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it 
has  of  them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  (o 
far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the 
reality  of  things.  But  what  fhali  be  here  the  criterion  ? 
How  fhall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  nothing  but  its 
own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things  them- 
felves  ?  This,  though  it  feems  not  to  w  ant  difficulty,  yet; 
I  think,  there  be  two  forts  of  ideas,  that,  we  may  be 
affured,  agree  with  things. 

§.  4.   Firft,    the    firfl:    are   fimple   ideas.     As,  i.  All 
iwhich  iince  the  mind,  as  has  been  Oiowed,     iimple  ideas 
can  by  no  means  make  to  itfelf,  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  the  produdt  of  things  operating  on  the  mind 
in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein  thofe  percep- 
tions which  by  the  wifdom  and  will  of  our  maker  they 
are  ordained  and  adapted  to.     From  whence  it  follows, 
that  fimple  ideas  are  not  fiiftions  of  our  fancies,  but  the 
natural  and  regular  producflions  of  things  without  us, 
really  operating  upon  us,  and  fo  carry  with  them  all  the 

con- 
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conformity  which  is  intended,  or  which  our  flate  re- 
quires  :  for  they  reprefent  to  us  things  under  thofe  ap- 
pearances which  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us,  where- 
by we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifn  the  forts  of  particular 
fubftanccs,  to  difcern  the  ftates  they  are  in,  and  fo  to 
take  them  for  our  ncceflities,  and  to  apply  them  to  our 
xifes.  Thus  the  idea  of  whitenefs,  or  bitternefs,  as  it  is 
in  the  mind,  exa6lly  anfwering  that  power  which  is  in 
any  body  to  produce  it  there,  has  all  the  real  conformity 
it  can,  or  ought  to  have,  with  things  without  us.  And 
this  conformity  between  our  iimple  ideas,  and  the  exifl-^ 
cnce  of  things,  is  fufficient  for  real  knowledge. 
2.  All  com-  §•  5-  Secondly,   all   our  complex   ideas^ 

flex  ideas,  except  thofe  of  fubftances,  being  archetypes 
.except  of  of  the  mind's  own  making,  not  intended  to 
fubftances.  ^^  ^]^^  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  referred  to 
the  exiftence  of  any  thing,  as  to  their  originals  ;  cannot 
want  any  conformity  necelfary  to  real  knowledge.  For 
that  which  is  not  deligncd  to  reprefent  any  thing  but 
itfelf,  can  never  be  capable  of  a .  wrong  reprefentation, 
nor  miflead  us  from  the  true  apprehenlion  of  any  things 
by  its  difiikencfs  to  it ;  and  fuch,  excepting  thofe  of 
fubftances,  are  ail  our  complex  ideas :  which,  as  I  have 
fhowed  in  another  place,  arc  combinations  of  ideas, 
which  the  mind,  by  its  free  choice,  puts  together,  with- 
out conlidering  any  connexion  they  have  in  nature. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  thefe  forts  the  ideas  them- 
felves  are  confidered  as  the  archetypes,  and  things  no 
Otherwife  regarded,  but  as  they  are  conformable  to 
them.  So  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly  certain^ 
that  all  the  knowledge  we  attain  concerning  thefe  ideas 
is  real,  and  reaches  things  themfeives ;  becaufe  in  all 
our  thoughts,  reafonings,  and  difcourfes  of  this  kind^ 
we  intend  things  no  farther  than  as  they  are  conform- 
able to  our  ideas.  So  that  in  thefe  we  cannot  mifs  of  a 
certain  and  undoubted  reality. 

Hencethere-  §'    ^'    ^   ^^^^^    ^°^   ^"^'  ^^  ^^'^^^   ^^   ^^^'^^f 

alityofriia-      granted,   that  the  knowledge  we   have  of 

theraatical  mathematical  truths,  is  not  only,  certain, 
knowledge  \^^^  ^^^i  knowJedge  ;  and  not  the  bare  empty 
viiion.of  v^ia infigniiicant  chimeras  of  the. brain  ;  and 

yet 
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yet,  if  we  will  coniider,  we  fhall  find  that  it  is  only  of 
our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician  confiders  the  truth 
and  properties  belonging  to  a  rcdiangle,  or  circki  only 
as  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind.  For  it  is  poflible 
he  never  found  either  of  them  exifting  mathematically, 
i.  e.  precifely  true,  in  his  life.  But  yet  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  any  truths  or  properties  belonging  to  a  circle, 
or  any  other  mathematical  figure,  are  neverthelefs  true 
and  certain,  even  of  real  things  exiiling ;  becaufe  real 
things  are  no  farther  concerned,  nor  intended  to  be 
meant  by  any  fuch  proportions,  than  as  things  really 
agree  to  thofe  archetypes  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the 
idea  of  a  triangle,  that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones  ?  It  is  true  alfo  of  a  triangle,  wherever  it 
really  exifts.  Whatever  other  figure  exifts,  that  is  not 
exactly  anfwerable  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle  in  his  mind, 
is  not  at  all  concerned  in  that  propofition :  and  there- 
fore he  is  certain  all  his  knowledge  concerning  fuch 
ideas  is  real  knowledge ;  becaufe  intending  things  no 
farther  than  they  agree  with  thofe  his  ideas,  he  is  fure 
what  he  knows  concerning  thofe  figures,  when  they  have 
barely  an  ideal  exiftence  in  his  mind,  will  hold  true  of 
them  alfo,  when  they  have  real  exiif  ence  in  matter ;  his 
coniideration  being  barely  of  thofe  figures,  which  are 
the  fame,  wherever  or  however  they  exifb. 

§.  7.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  moral 
knowledge  is  as  capable  of  real  certainty,     ^^   °  "^^^ 
as  mathematicks.     For  certainty  being  but 
the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreem.ent  of  our 
ideas ;  and  demonftration  nothing  but  the  perception 
of  fuch  agreement,  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas, 
or  mediums  ;  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as  mathematical, 
being  archetypes  themfelves,  and  fo  adequate  and  com-/ 
plete  ideas  ;  all  the  agreement  or  difagreement,  which 
we  Oiall  find  in  them,  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as 
well  as  in  mathematical  figures. 

§.   8.  For  the  attaining  of  knowledge  and     Exiflencenot 
certainty,  it  is  requifite  that  we  have  de-     required  to 
termined  ideas ;  and,  to  make  our  know-     ^^ 
ledge  real,  it  is  requifite  that  the  ideas  anfvver  their  ar- 
chetypes.    Nor  let  it  be  w^ondered,  that  I  place  the 
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certainty  of  our  knowledge  in  the  coniideration  of  our 
ideas,  with  fo  little  care  and  regard  (as  it  may  feem)  to 
the  real  cxiilence  of  things :  lince  moft  of  thofe  clif- 
coiirfes,  which  take  up  the  thoughts,  and  engage  the 
difputes  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  make  it  their  bufmefs 
to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty,  will,  I  prcfume, 
upon  examination  be  found  to  be  general  proportions, 
and  notions  in  which  exifience  is  not  at  all  concerned. 
All  the  difcourfes  of  the  mathematicians  about  the  fquar- 
ing  of  a  circle,  conick  fecrions,  or  any  other  part  of 
^athematicks,  concern  not  the  exiftence  of  any  of  thofe 
figui-es ;  but  their  demonftrations,  which  depend  on 
their  ideas,  are  the  fame,  whether  there  be  any  fquare 
or  circle  exifting  in  the  world,  or  no.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  truth  and  certainty  of  moral  difcourfes  ab- 
fl:racts  from,  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  exiftence  of  thofe 
virtues  in  the  world  whereof  they  treat.  Nor  are  Tully's 
offices  lefs  true,  becaufe  there  is  no-body  in  the  world 
that  exaclily  pracliifes  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  pat- 
tern of  a  virtuous  man  which  he  has  given  us,  and 
which  exiiied  no  where,  when  he  writ,  but  in  idea.  If 
it  be  true  in  fpeculation,  i.  e.  in  idea,  that  murder  de- 
ferves  death,  it  will  alfo  be  true  in  reality  of  any  action 
that  exifts  conformable  to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for 
other  actions,  the  truth  of  that  propohtion  concerns 
them  not.  And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  fpecies  of  things^ 
which  have  no  other  effcnces  but  thofe  ideas,  which  aae 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

§.9.  But  it  will  here  be  faid,  that  if 
rsorv.'ii  It  lyioral  knowledj]re  be  placed  in  the  conrem- 
he  lefs  true  f  ^      ,    •  j  j     1     r 

or  certain,        plation  ot  Our  own  m.oral  ideas,  and  thofe, 

becaufe  mo-  as  Other  modes,  be  of  our  own  making, 
r^  ideas  are      what  ftrange  notions  will  there  be  of  iuftice 

01  our  own  J   ^  ^  ^    -rrr,  r    r  c      ■    ■ 

making ar.d  ^^^^  temperance?  What  coniuhon  of  vircues 
earning.  and  vices,  if  every  one  may  make  v.  hat  ideas  of 

rhem  he  pleafes  ?  No  confuilon  or  diforder 
in  the  things  themfelves,  nor  the  reafonings  about  them  ; 
no  m.ore  than  (in  mathematicks)  there  would  be  a  dif- 
turbance  in  the  demonftration,  or  a  change  in  the  pro- 
perties of  figures,  and  their  relations  one  to  another,  if 
a.  man  ihould  make  a  triangle  with  four  corners,  or  a 
8  '       tra^ 
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trapezium  with  four  right  angles ;  that  is^  in  plain  Eng* 
lifh,  change  the  names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by- 
one  name,  which  mathematicians  call  ordinarily  by  an- 
other. For  let  a  mian  make  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a 
figure  with  three  angles,  whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and 
call  it,  if  he  pleafe,  equilaterum  or  trapezium,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  the  properties  of  and  demonilrations  about 
that  idea  will  be  the  fame,  as  if  he  called  it  a  redlangular 
triangle.  I  confefs  the  change  of  the  name,  by  the  im- 
propriety of  fpeech,  will  at  iirfl  difiurb  him,  who  knows 
not  what  idea  it  Hands  for ;  but  as  foon  as  the  figure  is 
drawn,  the  confequences  and  demonftration  are  plain 
and  clear.  Jull  the  fame  is  it  in  moral  knowledge,  let 
a  man  have  the  idea  of  taking  from  others,  v,-ithout  their 
confcnt,  what  their  honed  induftry  has  pofleffed. them 
of,  and  call  this  juftice,  if  he  pleafe.  He  that  takes  the 
name  here  without  the  idea  put  to  it,  will  be  miflakcn, 
by  joining  another  idea  of  his  own  to  that  name  :  but 
ftrip  the  idea  of  that  name,  or  take  it  fjch  as  it  is  in  the 
fpeaker's  mind,  and  the  fam.e  things  will  agree  to  it,  as 
if  you  called  it  injuftice.  Indeed  wrong  names  in  m.oral 
difcourfes  breed  ufually  more  diforder,  becaufe  they  are 
not  (o  ealily  reciificd  as  in  mathematicks,  where  the 
figure,  once  drawn  aixi  feen,  makes  the  name  ufelefs 
and  of  no  force.  For  what  need  of  a  fign^  when  the 
thing  fignified  is  prefent  and  in  view  ?  But  in  moral 
names  that  cannot  be  fo  eafily  and  fiiortly  done,  bccaule 
of  the  many  decompofitions  that  go  to  the  making  up 
the  complex  ideas  of  thofe  modes.  But  yet  for  all  this, 
mifcaliing  of  any  of  thofe  ideas,  contrary  to  the  ufual 
fignification  of  the  words  of  that  language,  hinders  not 
but  that  we  may  have  certain  and  demonfLrati-ve  know- 
ledge of  their  feveral  agreements  and  difagreements,  if 
we  will  carefully,  as  in  rmathematicks,  keep  to  the  fame 
precife  ideas,  and  trace  them  in  their  feveral  relations 
one  to  another,  v.ithout  being  led  away  by  their  nam-es. 
If  v/e  but  feparate  the  idea  under  confideration  from  the 
lign  that  (lands  for  it,  our  knowledge  goes  equally  6fi 
in  the  difcovery  of  real  truth  and  ccriainty,  whatever 
founds  we  make  ufe  of. 

K  2  ^.  10. 
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,,.^      .  ?.    10.  One  thinff  more  we  are  to  take 

ditturbsnot  notice  of,  that  where  Lrod,  or  any  other 
the  certainty  law-maker,  hath  defined  any  moral  names, 
of  the  know-  there  they  have  made  the  elience  of  that 
^  ^^'  fpecies  to  which  that  name  belongs  ;  and 

•there  it  is  not  fafe  to  apply  or  ufe  them  otherwifc  :  but 
in  other  cafes  it  is  bare  impropriety  of  fpeech  to  apply 
them  contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  country. 
But  yet  even  this  too  diflurbs  not  the  certainty  of  that 
knowledge,  which  is  ftiU  to  be  had  by  a  due  contem- 
plation, and  comparing  of  thofe  even  nick-named  ideas. 
Ideas  of  fjb-  ^'  ^^*  thirdly,  there  is  another  fort  of 
fiances  have  complex  ideas,  which  being  referred  to  ar- 
their  arche-  chetypes  without  US,  may  differ  from  thena^ 
tj'pes  with-       ^^^  J-Q  Q^j.  ]<;nowledge  about  them  may  come 

fhort  of  being  real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of 
fubftances,  which  confifting  of  a  coUecStion  of  fimplc 
ideas,  fuppofcd  taken  from  the  works  of  nature,  may 
yet  vary  from  them,  by  having  more  or  different  ideas 
united  in  them»  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  the  things 
themfclvcs.  From  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they 
may,  and  often  do,  fail  of  being  exadly  conformable  to 
things  thcmfelvcs. 

§.  12.  I  fay  then,  that  to  have  ideas  of 
a^el'^witt^^'  fubfranccs,  which,  by  being  conformable  to 
thofe,  fo  far  things,  may  afford  us  real  knowledge,  it  is 
our  know-  not  enough,  as  in  modes,  to  put  together 
ledge  con-^  f^(^}-^  ideas  as  have  no  inconfiftence,  though 
L^reaf.^   ^'"     ^^^y   ^^^  never  before  fo  exift :  v.  g.   the 

ideas  of  facrilege  or  perjury,  &:c.  were  as 
real  and  true  ideas  before,  as  after  the  exiftence  of  any 
fuch  fad:.  But  our  ideas  of  fubftances  being  fuppofed 
copies,  and  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  muft  ftill 
be  taken  from  fomething  that  does  or  has  exifled  ;  they 
inull  not  con  (Iff  of  ideas  put  together  at  the  pleafure  of 
our  thoughts,  v\  ithout  any  real  pattern  they  were  taken 
from,  though'  we  can  perceive  no  inconfiftence  in  fuch  a 
combination.  The  reafon  v.  hereof  is,  becaufe  we  know- 
ing not  what  real  coniiitution  it  is  of  fubffances,  whereon 
our  limple  ideas  depend,  and  which  really  is  the  caufe 
of  the  lirid  union  of  fornc  of  them  one  with  another, 

and 
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and  the  exclufion  of  others  ;  there  are  very  few  of  them, 
that  we  can  be  fure  are,  or  are  not,  inconfiflent  in  na- 
ture, any  farther  than  experience  and  fcnlible  obferva- 
tion  reach.  Herein  therefore  is  founded  the  reality  of 
our  know  ledge  concerning  fubllances,  that  all  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  them  mud  be  fuch,  and  fuch  only,  as  are' 
made  up  of  fuch  fimple  ones,  as  have  been  difcovered  to' 
co-exift  in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true, 
though  not,  perhaps,  very  exad:  copies,  are  yet  the  fub- 
je(5ls  of  real  (as  far  as  we  have  any)  knowledge  of  them. 
Which  (as  has  been  already  fhownj  will  not  be  found  to 
reach  very  far :  but  fo  far  as  it  does,  it  will  ilill  be  real 
knovv  ledge.  V/hatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agreement . 
we  find  they  have  with  others,  will  ftill  be  knowledge. 
If  thofe  ideas  be  abflracl,  it  will  be  general  knowledge. 
But,  to  make  it  real  concerning  fubllances,  the  ideas' 
mufl:  be  taken  from  the  real  exigence  of  things.  What- 
ever limple  ideas  have  been  found  to  co-exifl  in  any 
fubftance,  thefe  we  may  with  confidence  join  together 
again,  and  fo  make  abflradl  ideas  of  fubftances.  For 
whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in  nature,  may  be 
united  again. 

§.   13.  This,  if  we  rightly  confider,  and     Inourinqui- 
confine  not  our  thoughts  and  abftradl:  ideas     "es  about 
to  names,  as  if  there  were,  or  could  be  no     ^"t>ftances, 

-  ^    ^  r      ^  ■  ,  ,  ,  we  mult  con- 

other   forts    ot    thmgs    than    what    known     fider  ideas, 

names  had  already  determined,    and  as  it     and  not  con- 
were  fet  out;   we  fhould  think  of  things     ^"^°"^. 
with  sjreater  freedom  and  lefs  confulion  than     „o™^^L^ 
perhaps  we  do.    It  would  poflibly  be  thought     fpecies  fi?p-.. 
a   bold  paradox,  if  not   a  verv  dangerous     po^ed  fet  out 
falfehood,  if  I  lliould  fay,  that  fome  change-     ^>'  "^"'^'- ' 
lings,  who  have  lived  forty  years  together  without  any 
appearance  of  reafon,  are  fomething  between  a  man  and 
a  bead  :  which  prejudice  is  founded  upon  nothing  elfe  but 
a  falfe  fuppolition,  that  thefe  two  names,  man  and  beafb, 
(land  for  diftindl  fpecies  fo  fet  out  by  real  eifences,  that 
there  can  come  no  other  fpecies  between  them  :  whereas 
if  we  will  abftradl  from  thofe  names,  and  the  fuppoli- 
tion of  fuch  fpecifick  eifences  made  by  nature,  w.Kei'eih 
all  things  of  the  fame  denominations  did  exadly  and 

K  3  equally 
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equally  partake ;  if  we  vvoiild  not  fancy  that  there  were 
a  certain  number  of  thefe  effences,  wherein  all  things, 
as  in  moulds,  were  caft  and  formed  ;  we  lliould  find  that 
the  idea  of  the  fnape,  motion^  and  life  of  a  man  without 
reafon,  is  as  much  a  diftindl  idea^  and  makes  as  much 
a  diifindt  fort  of  things  from  man  and  beaft,  as  the  idea 
of  the  fhape  of  an  afs  with  reafon  would  be  different 
.from  either  that  of  man  or  beall,  and  be  a  fpecies  of  an 
animal  between,,  or  diilinc):  from  both. 

§-.14.  Here  every  body  will  be  ready  to 
^J.^/^"         aik.  If  chana:eiin2:s  may  be  fuppofed  fome- 
changeling        tning  between  man  and  btair,   pray  what 
b^ing  fome-      are  they  ?  I  anfwer,  changelings,  which  is 
thing  be-  ^3  p;ood  a  word  to  fignify  fomethins;  diffe- 

tween  a  man  ^   r  \      r       •  r        •  '        r  ^       n 

and  beaft  ^^^^  ircm  the  iignirication  01  man  or  beair, 

anfwered.  as  the  names  man  and  beaft  are  to  have  fig- 
nifications  different  one  from  the  other. 
This,  well  confidercd,  would  refolve  this  matter,  and 
fhow  my  meaning  without  any  more  ado.  But  I  am 
not  fo  unacquainted  with  the  zeal  of  fome  men,  which 
enables  them  to  fpin  confequences,  and  to  fee  religion 
threatened  whenever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their 
forms  of  fpeaking ;  as  not  to  forefee,  what  nam^es  fuch  a 
propofition  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged  with  :  and  with- 
out doubt  it  will  be  afls:ed.  If  changelings  are  fomething 
between  man  and  beafr,  what  will  become  of  them  in 
the  other  world?  To  which  I  anfvver,  i.  It  concerns 
me  not  to  know  or  inquire.  To  their  own  maifer  they 
ftand  or  fall.  It  will  make  their  ftate  neither  better  nor 
worfe,  whether  we  determine  any  thing  of  it  or  no. 
They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faithful  creator  and  a  boun- 
tiful father,  v/ho  difpofes  not  of  his  creatures  according 
to  Qur  narrow  thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  diflinguiflies 
th?m  according  to  names  and  fpecies  of  our  contrivance. 
And  we  that  know,  fo  little  of  this  prefent  world  we  are 
in,  may,  I  think,  content  ourfelves  without  being  pe- 
remptory in  defining  the  different  ftates,  which  crea-* 
tures  fhall  come  into,  when  they  go  off  this  flage.  It 
Xtir/.  fuiice  us,  that  he  hath  made  known  to  all  thofe, 
v^iiG  d^x^  capable  ofinftruc^ion^  difcourfmg,  and  reafon- 
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ing,  that  they  fhall  come  to  an  account,  and  receive  ac- 
cording to  what  they  have  done  in  this  body. 

§.  15^  But,  fecondly,  I  anfwer,  the  force  of  thefe 
men's  queftion  (viz.  will  you  deprive  changelings  of  a 
future  ftate?)  is  founded  on  one  of  thefe  two  fuppofi- 
tions,  which  are  both  falfe.  The  firft  is,  that  all  things 
that  have  the  outward  fliape  and  appearance  of  a  man 
muft  neceiiarily  be  defigned  to  an  immortal  future  being 
after  this  life :  or,  fecondly,  that  whatever  is  of  human 
birth  muft  be  fo.  Take  away  thefe  imaginations,  and 
fuch  quellions  will  be  groundlefs  and  ridiculous.  I  de- 
iire  then  tliofe  who  think  there  is  no  more  but  an  acci- 
dental difference  between  themfelves  and  changelings,  the 
effence  in  both  being  exadliy  the  fame,  to  confider  whe- 
ther they  can  imagine  immortality  annexed  to  any  out- 
ward fliape  of  the  body  ?  the  very  propoiing  it,  is,  I  fup- 
pofe,  enough  to  make  them  difown  it.  No  one  yet, 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much  foever  immerfed  in  mat- 
ter, allowed  that  excellency  to  any  figure  of  the  grofs 
feniible  outward  parts,  as  to  afhrm  eternal  life  due  to 
it,  or  a  neceffary  confequence  of  it ;  or  that  any  mafs  of 
matter  fhould,  after  its  diffolution  here,  be  again  re- 
ftored  hereafter  to  an  everlafting  ftate  of  fenfe,  percep- 
tion, and  knowledge,  only  becaufe  it  was  moulded  into 
this  or  that  figure,  and  had  fuch  a  particular  frame  of 
its  vifible  parts.  Such  an  opinion  as  this,  placing  im- 
mortality in  a  certain  fuperhcial  figure,  turns  out  of 
doors  all  confideration  of  foul  or  fpirit,  upon  whofe 
account  alone  fome  corporeal  beings  have  hitherto  been 
concluded  immortal,  and  others  not.  This  is  to  attri- 
bute more  to  the  outiide  than  inlide  of  things ;  and  to 
place  the  excellency  of  a  man  more  in  the  external  fhapc 
of  his  body,  than  internal  perfediions  of  his  foul :  which 
is  but  little  better  than  to  annex  the  great  and  ineflima- 
ble  advantage  of  immortality  and  life  everlafting,  which 
he  has  above  other  material  beings,  to  annex  it,  I 
fay,  to  the  cut  of  his  beard,  or  the  fafliion  of  his  coat. 
For  this  or  that  outward  mark  of  our  bodies  no  more 
carries  with  it  the  hope  of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the 
fafhion  of  a  man's  fuit  gives  him  reafonable  grounds  to, 
imagine  it  will  never  wear  out,  or  that  it  will  make  him. 

K  4  iui- 
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immortal.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  no-body  thinks 
that  the  fhape  makes  any  thing  immortal,  but  it  is  the 
lliape  is  the  fign  of  a  rational  foul  within,  which  is  im- 
mortal. I  wonder  who  made  it  the  lign  of  any  fuch 
thing  :  for  barely  faying  it,  will  not  make  it  fo.  It 
would  require  fome  proofs  to  perfuade  one  of  it.  No 
figure  that  I  know  fpeaks  any  fuch  language.  For  it 
may  as  rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead  body  of  a 
man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  appearance 
or  adion  of  life  than  there  is  in  a  Hatue,  has  yet  never- 
thelefs  a  living  foul  in  it  becaufe  of  its  fhape ;  as  that 
there  is  a  rational  foul  in  a  changeling,  becaufe  he  has 
the  outlide  of  a  rational  creature  ;  when  his  actions  carry 
far  lefs  marks  of  reafon  with  them,  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life,  than  what  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  beafb. 

Monfters.  ^*    ^^*   -^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  i^uQ  of  rational  pa- 

rents, and  muft  therefore  be  concluded  to 
^rave  a  rational  foul.  I  know  not  by  what  logick  you 
muft  fo  conclude.  I  am  fure  this  is  a  conclufion,  that 
men  no  where  allow  of.  For  if  they  did,  they  would 
not  make  bold,  as  every  where  they  do,  to  deftroy  ill- 
formed  and  mif-fhaped  produclions.  Ay,  but  thefe  are 
monfters.  Let  them  be  fo  ;  what  will  your  driveling, 
unintelligent,  intradable  changeling  be  ?  Shall  a  defect 
in  the  body  make  a  monfter ;  a  defect  in  the  mind  (iht 
far  more  noble,  and,  in  the  common  phrafe,  the  far 
more  eflential  part)  not  ?  Shall  the  want  of  a  nofe,  or  a 
neck,  make  a  monfter,  and  put  fuch  iftlie  out  of  the 
rank  of  men ;  the  want  of  reafon  and  undcrftanding, 
not?  This  is  to  bring  all  back  again  to  what  was  ex- 
ploded juft  now  :  this  is  to  place  all  in  the  Ihape,  and 
to  take  the  meafure  of  a  man  only  by  his  outfide.  To 
fhow  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  reafoning 
in  this  matter,  people  do  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  on  the 
figure,  and  refolve  the  whole  efience  of  the  fpecies  of 
man  (as  they  make  it)  into  the  outward  fhape,  how  un- 
reafonable  foever  it  be,  and  how  much  foever  they  dif- 
own  it ;  we  need  but  trace  their  thoughts  and  practice  a 
little  farther,  and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well- 
fhaped  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  rational  foul,  though 
it  appear  not ;  this  is  paft  doubt,  fay  you.     Make,  the 

ears 
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ears  a  little  longer^  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nofe  a 
little  flatter  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  begin  to  bog- 
gle :  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer, 
and  then  you  are  at  a  fl:and  :  add  ftill  more  and  more  of 
the  likenefs  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  per- 
fectly that  of  fome  other  animal,  then  prefently  it  is  a 
monfl:er ;  and  it  is  demonfl:ration  with  you  that  it  hath 
no  rational  foul,  and  mufl:  be  dcilroyed.  Where  now 
(I  afk)  fliall  be  the  jufl:  meafure  of  the  utmofl:  bounds  of 
that  fliape,  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  foul  ?  For  fince 
there  have  been  human  foetufes  produced,  half  beafl:, 
and  half  man ;  and  others  three  parts  one,  and  one  part 
the  other ;  and  fo  it  is  poflible  they  may  be  in  all  the 
variety  of  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other  fhape,  and 
may  have  feveral  degrees  of  mixture  of  the  likenefs  of  a 
man  or  a  brute  ;  I  would  gladly  know  what  are  thofe 
precife  lineaments,  which,  according  to  this  hypothefis, 
are,  or  are  not  capable  of  a  rational  foul  to  be  joined 
to  them.  What  fort  of  outfide  is  the  certain  lign  that 
there  is,  or  is  not  fuch  an  inhabitant  within  ?  For  till 
that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of  man :  and  fhall 
always,  I  fear,  do  fo,  as  long  as  we  give  ourfelves  up  to 
certain  founds,  and  the  imaginations  of  fettled  and  fixed 
fpecies  in  nature,  we  know  not  what.  But  after  all,  I 
dell  re  it  may  be  confidered,  that  thofe  who  think  they 
have  anfwered  the  difficulty  by  telling  us,  that  a  mlf- 
fhapcd  foetus  is  a  monfl:er,  run  into  the  fame  fault  they 
are  arguing  againll,  by  confl:ituting  a  fpecies  between 
man  and  beafl:.  For  what  elfe,  I  pray,  is  their  monfl:er 
in  the  cafe  (if  the  word  monflier  fignifies  any  thing  at 
all)  but  fomething  neither  man  nor  beafl:,  but  partaking 
fomewhat  of  either?  And  jufl:  fo  is  the  changeling 
before-mentioned.  So  neceffary  is  it  to  quit  the  com- 
mon notion  of  fpecies  and  efl^ences,  if  we  will  truly  look 
into  the  nature  of  things,  and  examine  them,  by  what 
our  faculties  can  difcover  in  them  as  they  exifl:,  and  not 
by  groundlefs  fancies,  that  have  been  taken  up  about 
them. 

§.   17.  I  have  mentioned  this  here,  be-     ^JJ  ;x    ^a 
caufe  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  cautious     wies  ^ 
|:hat   words   and   fpecies^   in  the   ordinary 

notions 
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notions  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  of  them,  impofe 
not  on  us.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein  lies  one 
great  obflacle  to  our  clear  and  diftindl  knowledge,  efpe- 
cially  in  reference  to  fubilances ;  and  from  thence  has 
rofe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  about  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. Would  we  accuflom  ourfelves  to  feparate  our 
contemplations  and  reafonings  from  words,  we  might, 
in  a  great  meafure,  remedy  this  inconvenience  within 
our  own  thoughts ;  but  yet  it  would  ftill  difturb  us  in 
our  difcourfe  with  others,  as  long  as  we  retained  the 
opinion,  that  fpecies  and  their  elTences  W£re  any  thing 
elfe  but  our  abftradl  ideas  (fuch  as  they  are)  with  names 
annexed  to  them,  to  be  the  figns  of  them. 

§.  18.  Wherever  we  perceive  the  agree- 
tion!^^'"^'  mcnt  or  difagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,., 
there  is  certain  knowledge :  and  wherever 
we  are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the  reality  of  things, 
there  is  certain  real  knowledge.  Of  which  agreement 
of  our  ideas,  with  the  reality  of  things,  having  here 
given  the  marks,  I  think  I  have  fhown  wherein  it  is, 
that  certainty,  real  certainty,  conlifts  :  which,  whatever 
it  was  to  others,  was,  I  confefs,  to  me  heretofore,  one 
of  thofe  defiderata  which  I  found  great  want  of. 


CHAP.      V. 

Of  Truth  in  General. 

„_  ,        §.   I.  "TT  THAT  is  truth  was  an  inquiry 

£5^  V  V    wiany  ages  Imce  ;  and  it  bemg 

that  which  all  mankind  either  do,  or  pre- 
tend to  fearch  after,  it  cannot  but  be  worth  our  while 
carefully  to  examine  wherein  it  confifts,  and  fo  acquaint 
ourfelves  with  the  nature  of  it,  as  to  obferve  how  the 
mind  diftinguifhes  it  from  fallhood. 
A  right  join-  §•  --  Truth  then  feems  to  me,  in  the 
ing  or  fepa-  proper  import  of  the  word,  to  fignify  no-, 
rating  of  thing  but  the  joining  or  feparating  of  figns, 

icfeas'oV'        ^^  ^^^  things  fignified  by  them  do  agree  or 
words.  '  difagree  one  with  another,     The  joining  or 

fepa^ 
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feparating  of  figns,  here  meant,  is  what  by  another 
name  we  call  propofition.  So  that  truth  properly  be- 
longs only  to  propofuions  :  whereof  there  are  two  forts, 
viz.  mental  and  verbal ;  as  there  are  two  forts  of  figns 
commonly  made  ufe  of,  viz.  ideas  and  words. 

§.  3.   To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,   it     which  make 
is  very  neccllary  to  confider  truth  of  thought,     mental  or 
and  truth  of  words,  diftindlly  one  from  an-     "^'erbal  pro- 
other  :  but  jat  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of    P°  ^^^°"^' 
them  afunder.     Becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating 
of  m.ental  propolitions,  to  make  ufe  of  words  :  and  then 
t!ie  inftances  given  of  mental  propolitions  ceafe  imme- 
diately to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.     For  a 
mental  proportion  being  nothing  but  a  bare  confidera- 
tion  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  ftripped  of 
names,  they  lofe  the  nature  of  purely  mental  propoli- 
tions as  foon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

§.  4.  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  Mental  pro- 
to  treat  of  mental  and  verbal  proportions  pofitions  arc 
feparately,  is,  that  moll  men,  if  not  all,  in  ^ery  hard  to 
their  thinking  and  reafonings  within  them-  ^  ^^^^^  • 
felves,  make  ufe  of  words  iniiead  of  ideas ;  at  leafb  when 
the  fubjedl  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex 
ideas.  Which  is  a  great  evidence  of  the  imperfection 
and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of  that  kind,  and  may,  if 
attentively  made  ufe  of,  ferve  for  a  mark  to  fhow  us, 
what  are  thofe  things  we  have  clear  and  perfect  efta- 
blifhed  ideas  of,  and  what  not.  For  if  we  will  curioufly 
obferve  the  way  our  mind  takes  in  thinking  and  rea- 
foning,  we  fhall  find,  I  fuppofe,  that  when  we  make 
any  propolitions  within  our  own  thoughts  about  white 
or  black,  fweet  or  bitter,  a  triangle  or  a  circle,  we  can 
and  often  do  frame  in  our  minds  the  ideas  themfelves, 
without  refledinp;  on  the  names.  But  when  we  would 
confider,  or  make  propolitions  about  the  more  complex 
ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vitriol,  fortitude,  glory,  we  ufually 
put  the  name  for  the  idea  :  becaufe  the  ideas  thefe  names 
fland  for,  being  for  the  mofl:  part  imperfedl,  confufed, 
and  undetermined,  we  reflect  on  the  names  themfelves, 
becaufe  they  are  more  clear,  certain,  and  diflindt,  and 
readier  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  the  pure  ideas :  and 

fo 
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fo  we  make  ufe  of  thefe  words  inflead  of  the  ideas 
themfelves,  even  when  we  would  meditate  and  rcafon 
within  ourfelves,  and  make  tacit  m.ental  propolitions. 
In  fubflances,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  this  is  occa- 
lioned  by  the  imperfection  of  our  ideas  :  we  making  the 
name  ftand  for  the  real  elTence,  of  which  we  have  no 
idea  at  all.  In  modes,  it  is  occafioned  by  the  great 
number  of  fimple  ideas,  that  go  to  the  making  them  up. 
For  many  of  them  being  compounded,  the  name  occurs 
much  ealier  than  the  complex  idea  itfelf,  which  requires 
time  and  attention  to  be  recollecled,  and  cxadlly  repre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  even  in  thofe  men  who  have  for- 
merly been  at  the  pains  to  do  it ;  and  is  utterly  impof- 
lible  to  be  done  by  thofe,  who,  though  they  have  ready 
in  their  memory  the  greateft  part  of  the  common  words 
of  that  language,  yet  perhaps  never  troubled  themfelves 
in  all  their  lives  to  confider  what  precife  ideas  the  moft 
of  them  flood  for.  Some  confufed  or  obfcure  notions 
have  ferved  their  turns,  and  many  who  talk  very  much 
of  religion  and  confcience,  of  church  and  faith,  of 
power  and  right,  of  obftrudlions  and  humours,  melan- 
choly and  choler,  would  perhaps  have  little  left  in 
their  thoughts  and  meditations,  if  one  fnould  defirc 
them  to  think  only  of  the  things  themfelves,  and  lay 
by  thofe  words,  with  which  they  fo  often  confound 
others,  and  not  feldom  themfelves  alfo. 

§.  5.  But  to  return  to  the  coniideration 
Being  no-  ^^  j^ .  ^^  niuf^  I  fay  obferve  two  forts 
thing  but  the         ^  ^   .  .'  ^ '  .  ,        ^ 

joining  or         oi  propoiitions  that  we  are  capable  01  max- 
feparating  inO". 

ideaswithout         Firft,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our 
underftandings  are  without  the  ufe  of  words 
put  together,  or  feparated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or 
judging  of  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 

Secondly,  verbal  propoiitions,  which  are  words,  the 
figns  of  our  ideas,  put  together  or  feparated  in  affirma- 
tive or  negative  fentences.  By  which  way  of  affirming 
or  denying,  thefe  figns,  made  by  founds,  are  as  it  were 
put  together  or  feparated  one  from  another.  So  that 
propolition  coniifts  in  joining  or  feparating  iigns,  and 
truth  confifts  in  the  putting  together  or  feparating  thofe 

figns, 
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figns,  according  as  the  things,  which  they  ftand  for, 
agree  or  difagree. 

§.  6.  Every  one's  experience  will  fatisfy 
him,  that  the  mind,  cither  by  perceiving  or     ^^j  ^^l^x' 
fuppofing  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of    tions  contain 
any  of  its  ideas,  does  tacitly  within  itfelf    real  truth, 
put  them  into  a  kind  of  propolition  affirma-     and  when 
tive  or  negative,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  exprefs  by  the  terms  putting  together  and  feparating. 
But  this  adion  of  the  mind,  which  is  i^o  familiar  to 
every  thinking  and  reafoning  man,  is  ealier  to  be  con- 
ceived by  refleding  on  what  palles  in  us  when  we  affirm 
or  deny,  than  to  be  explained  by  words.     When  a  man 
has  in  his  head  the  idea  of  two  lines,  viz.  the  fide  and 
diagonal  of  a  fquare,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch 
long,  he  may  have  the  idea  alfo  of  the  divifion  of  that 
line  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts  ,-  v.  g.  into 
five,  ten,  an  hundred,  a  thoufand,  or  any  other  number, 
and  may  have  the  idea  of  that  inch  line  being  divifible, 
or  not  clivifibie,  into  fuch  equal  parts,  as  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  fide-line.     Now  when- 
ever he  perceives,  believes,  or  fuppofes  fuch  a  kind  of 
divifibility  to  agree  or  difagree  to  his  idea  of  that  line, 
he,  as  it  were,  joins  or  feparates  thofe  two  ideas,  viz. 
the  idea  of  that  line,  and  the  idea  of  that  kind  of  divifi- 
bility ;  and  fo  makes  a  mental  propofition,  which  is 
true  or  falfe,  according  as  fuch  a  kind  of  divifibility,  a 
divifibility  into  fuch  aliquot  parts,  does  really  agree  to 
that  line  or  no.     When  ideas  are  fo  put  together,  or 
feparated  in  the  mind,  as  they  or  the  things  they  fi:and 
for  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as  I  may  call  it,  mental 
truth.     But  truth  of  words  is  fomething  more  ;  and  that 
is  the  affirming  or  denying  of  words  one  of  another,  as 
the  ideas  they  fkand  for  agree  or  difagree  :  and  this  again 
is  two-fold ;  either  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  which  I 
fiiall  fpeak  of,  chap.  viii.  or  real  and  inftrudtive,  which 
is  the  objedl:  of  that  real  knowledge  which  we  have 
fpoken  of  already. 

§.  7.  But  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur     Objeaion 
the  fame  doubt  about  truth,  that  did  about     ^g^^"^  ^'^r- 
knowledge :  and  it  will  be  objedcd,  that     ^'^  ^'"^^' 

if 
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that  thus  it  if  truth  be  nothing  but  the  joining  and  fe- 
may  all  be  parating  of  words  in  propofitions,  as  the, 
chimerical.  -^^^^  ^^^  Hand  for  agree  or  difagree  in 
men's  minds,  the  knowledge  of  truth  is  not  fo  valuable 
a  thing,  as  it  is  taken  to  be,  nor  worth  the  pains  and 
time  men  employ  in  the  fearch  of  it ;  fmce  by  this  ac- 
count it  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  conformity  of 
words  to  the  chimeras  of  men*s  brains.  Who  knows 
not  what  odd  notions  many  men's  heads  are  filled  with, 
and  what  ftrange  ideas  all  mien's  brains  are  capable  of? 
But  if  we  reft  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  nothing  by 
this  rule,  but  of  the  vifionary  words  in  our  own  imagi- 
nations ;  nor  have  other  truth,  but  what  as  much  con- 
cerns harpies  and  centaurs,  as  mien  and  horfes.  For 
thofe,  and  the  like,  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads,  and  have 
their  agreement  and  difagreement  there,  as  well  as  the 
ideas  of  real  beings,  and  fo  have  as  true  propofitions 
made  about  them.  And  it  will  be  altogether  as  true  a 
propofition  to  fay  all  centaurs  are  animals,  as  that  all 
men  are  animals ;  and  the  certainty  of  one  as  great  ^s 
the  other.  For  in  both  the  propofitions,  the  words  are 
put  together  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  ideas  in 
our  mrnds :  and  the  ag^reement  of  the  idea  of  animal 
with  that  of  centaur  is  as  clear  and  vifible  to  the  mind, 
as  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  man ; 
ai>d  fo  thefe  two  proportions  are  equally  true,  equally 
certain.  But  of  v»'hat  ufe  is  all  fuch  truth  to  us  ? 
Anfwered  §*   ^'  Though  what  has  been  faid  in  the 

real  truth 'is      foregoing  chapter,  to  diftinguifh  real  from 
about  ideas       imaginary  knowledge,  might   fuiiice  here, 
thii^T^^^       in  anfwer  to  this  doubt,  to  diftinguifh  real 
"^  *  truth  from  chimerical,  or  (if  you  pleafe) 

barely  nominal,  they  depending  both  on  the  fame  foun- 
dation ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  again  to  conft- 
der,  that  though  our  w^ords  fignify  nothing  but  our 
ideas,  yet  being  deftghed  by  them  to  ftgnify  things,  the 
truth  they  contain,  when  put  into  propofitions,  will  be 
only  verbal,  when  they  ftand  for  ideas  in  the  mind, 
that  have  not  an  agreement  with  the  reality  of  things. 
And  therefore  truth,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  well 
cpme  under  the  diftindion  of  verbal  and  real ;  that  being 

only 
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only  verbal  truth,  wherein  terms  are  joined  according 
to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  they  fland 
for,  without  regarding  whether  our  ideas  are  fuch  as 
really  have,  or  are  capable  of  having  an  exiftence  in 
nature.  But  then  it  is  they  contain  real  truth,  when 
thefe  iigns  are  joined,  as  our  ideas  agree ;  and  when 
our  ideas  are  fuch  as  we  know  are  capable  of  having  an 
exiftence  in  nature :  which  in  fubftances  we  cannot 
know,  but  by  knowing  that  fuch  have  exifted- 

§.  9.  Truth  is  the  marking  down  in  ^^  ords     jr^ifl^^od  is 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas  as  it     the  joining  of 
is.    Falfliood  is  the  marking  down  in  words     names  other- 
the   agreement   or    difagreement    of   ideas     ^^^^  ^.'l^" 
otherwife  than  it  is.     And  fo  far  as  thefe     ^^^^^^ 
ideas,  thus  marked  by  founds,  agree  to  their 
archetypes,  fo  far  only  is  the  truth  real.    The  knowledge 
of  this  truth  conlifis  in  knowing  w^hat  ideas  the  words 
Hand  for,  and  the  perception  of  the  agreem.ent  or  difa- 
greement of  thofe  ideas,  according  as  it  is  marked  by 
thofe  words. 

§.   10.  But  becaufe  words  are  looked  on     General  pro- 
as the  great  conduits  of  truth  and  know-     pofitions  to 
ledge,  and  that  in  conveying  and  receiving     be  treated  of 
of  truth,  and  commonly  in  rcafoning  about     |"°^^  ^^ 
it,  we  make  ufe  of  w^ords  and  proportions  ;        ^  * 
I  fhall  more  at  large  inquire,  wherein  the  certainty  of 
real   truths,    contained    in   proportions,    conlifis,    and 
w^here  it  is  to  be  had;  and  endeavour  to  fhow  in  what 
fort  of  univerfal  proportions  we  are  capable  of  being 
certain  of  their  real  truth  or  falfhood. 

I  ihall  begin  with  general  proportions,  as  thofe  which 
moft  employ  our  thoughts,  and  exercife  our  contem- 
plation. General  truths  are  mod  looked  after  by  the 
mind,  as  thofe  that  rnofc  enlarge  our  knowledge ;  and 
by  their  comprehennvenefs,  fatisfying  us  at  once  of 
many  particulars,  enlarge  our  view,  and  fhorten  our 
way  to  knowledge. 

§.   II.  Berdes  truth  taken  in  the  ftrid     Moral  and 
fenfe  before-mentioned,  there  are  other  forts     metaphyfical 
of  truth  ;  as,  i.  Moral  truth,  which  is  fpeak-     ^^^^  ' 
ing  of  things  according  to  the  perfuaron  of  our  own 

minds. 
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mindsj  though  the  propofition  we  fpeak  agree  not  to 
the  reality  of  things.  2.  Metaphyfical  truth,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  conformable  to 
the  ideas  to  which  we  have  annexed  their  names.  This, 
though  it  feems  to  confift  in  the  very  beings  of  things, 
yet,  when  confidered  a  little  nearly,  will  appear  to  in- 
clude a  tacit  propofition,  whereby  the  mind  joins  that 
particular  thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  fettled  with  a 
name  to  it.  But  thefe  considerations  of  truth,  either 
having  been  before  taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much 
to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  may  fuffice  here  only  to  have 
mentioned  them. 


CHAP.      VI. 

Of  Univerfal  PropofitionSj  their  Truth  and  Certainty. 

Treating  of  §•  !•  T^  HO  UGH  the  examining  and 
words  necef-  X    judging  of  ideas  by  themfelves, 

farytoknow-     their  names  being  quite  laid  aiide,  be  the 
^  ^^*  bell  and  fureft  way  to  clear  and  diftinc^ 

knowledge  ;  yet,  through  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  ufing 
founds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  feldom  pradlifed. 
Every  one  may  obferve  how  common  it  is  for  names 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  even 
when  men  think  and  reafon  within  their  own  breads ; 
efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and  made  up  of 
a  great  colle^flion  of  fimple  ones.  This  makes  the  con- 
fideration  of  words  and  propoiitions  fo  necelTary  a  part 
of  the  treatife  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining  the 
other.  / 

^       ,  §.2.  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being 

truths  hardly  ^^^7  ^^  particular  or  general  truths,  it  is 
to  be  under-  evident  that  vvhatever  may  be  done  in  the 
flood,  but  in  former  of  thefe,  the  latter,  which  is  that 
pofitions!^'  which  with  reafon  is  moft  fought  after,  can 
never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  very  fel- 
dom apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  exprelTed  in 

words. 
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words.     It  is  not  therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  exa-^ 

mination  of  our  knowledge,  to   inquire  into  the  truth 

and  certainty  of  univerfal  propolitions. 

§.  3.   But  that  we  may  not  be  milled  in     Certainty 

this  cafe,  by  that  which  is  the  danger  every     two-told,  of 

where,  I  mean  by  the  doubtfulnefs  of  terms,     truth  and  of 
\.  1  ,,'  ,  .  .  knowledge. 

It  IS   fit  to  oblerve,  that  certainty  is  two-  ^ 

fold ;  certainty  of  truth,  and  certainty  of  knowledge- 
Certainty  of  truth  is,  when  words  are  fo  put  together 
in  propofitions,  as  exacflly  to  exprefs  the  agreement  or 
difagrecment  of  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  as  really  it  is. 
Certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive  the  agreement  or 
difagrecment  of  ideas,  as  exprelTed  in  any  propofition. 
This  we  ufually  call  knowing,  or  being  certain  of  the 
^uth  of  any  propofition. 

§.  4.  Now  becaufe  we  cannot  be  certain     No  propofi- 
of  the  truth  of  any  general  propofition,  un-     tion  can  be 

iefs  we  know  the  precife  bounds  and  extent     known  to  be 

k  ^     _  true   wiiere 

of  the  fpecies  its  terms  (land  for,  it  is  ne-  theefTenceof 
celTary  we  fliouid  know  the  effcnce  of  each  each  fpecies 
fpecies,  which  is  that  which  conftitutes  and  mentioned  is 
bounds  it.  This,  in  all  fimple  ideas  and  "°  nown. 
modes,  is  not  hard  to  do.  For  in  thefe,  the  real  and 
nominal  eflence  being  the  fame ;  or,  which  is  all  one, 
the  abfrracl:  idea  which  the  general  term  ftands  for,  be- 
ing the  fole  eflence  and  boundary  that  is  or  can  be  fup- 
pofed  of  the  fpecies  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  how  far 
the  fpecies  extends,  or  what  things  are  comprehended 
under  each  term  :  which,  it  is  evident,  arc  all  that  have 
an  exadl  conformity  with  the  idea  it  ftands  for,  and  na 
other.  But  in  fubftances  wherein  a  real  eflence  difl:in6t 
from  the  nominal  is  fuppofed  to  conlTiitute,  determine, 
and  bound  the  fpecies,  the  extent  of  tiie  general  word 
is  very  uncertain  :  becaufe  not  knowing  this  real  efl^ence, 
we  cannot  know  what  is,  or  what  is  not  of  that  fpecies  ; 
and  confequently  what  may,  or/may  not  with  certainty- 
be  affirmed  of  it.  And  thus  fpeaking  of  a  man,  or  gold, 
or  any  other  fpecies  of  natural  fubltances,  as  fuppofed 
confl:ituted  by  a  precife  and  real  eflTence,  which  nature 
regularly  imparts  to  every  individual  of  that  kind, 
whereby  it  is  made  to  b^of.  that  fpecies,  we  cannot  be 
Vol.  II.  L  cer- 
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certain  of  the  truth  of  any  affirmation  or  negation  made 
of  it.  For  man,  or  gold,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  and  ufed 
for  fpecies  of  things  conftituted  by  real  effences',  diffe- 
rent from  the  complex  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker ; 
Oand  for  we  know  not  what:  and  the  extent  of  thefe 
fpecies,  with  fuch  boundaries,  are  fo  unknown  and  un- 
determined, that  it  is  impoflible  with  any  certainty  X.o 
affirm,  that  all  men  are  rational,  or  that  all  gold  is  yel- 
low. But  where  the  nominal  eflcnce  is  kept  to,  as  the 
boundary  of  each  fpecies,  and  men  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  any  general  term  no  farther  than  to  the  particu- 
lar things,  in  wliich  the  complex  idea  it  ftands  for  is  to 
be  found,  there  they  are  in  no  danger  to  miftake  the 
bounds  of  each  fpecies,  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this 
account,  whether  any  proportions  be  true  or  no.  I  have 
^ofen  toexrplain  this  uncertainty  of  proportions  in  this 
fcholaftic  way,  and  have  made  ufe  of  the  terms  of 
ciTences  and  fpecies,  on  purpofe  to  fhow  the  abfurdity 
and  inconvenience  there  is  to  think  of  them,  as  of  any 
other  fort  of  realities,  than  barely  abftradt  ideas  Vv'ith 
names  to  thern.  To  fuppofe  that  the  fpecies  of  things 
are  any  thing  but  the  forting  of  them  under  general 
names,  according  as  they  agree  to  feveral  abftradt  ideas, 
of  which  we  make  thofe  names  the  iigns,  is  to  confound 
truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  general  propo- 
rtions that  can  be  made  about  them.  Though  there- 
fore t\\t{t  things  might,  to  people  not  poflelTed  with 
fcholaftic  learning,  be  treated  of  in  a  better  and  clearer 
way ;  yet  thofe  wrong  notions  of  effences  or  fpecies 
having  got  root  in  m.oft  people*s  minds,  who  have  re- 
ceived any  tiniflure  from  the  learning  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  to.  be  difcovered 
and  removed,  to  make  way  for  that  ufe  of  words  which 
jQiould  convey  certainty  with  it. 

This  more  §-5'  ^^'^    names    of    fubfianccs    thcn^ 

particularly  whenever  made  to  ftand  for  fpecies,  which 
concerns  are  fiippofed  to  be  conflituted  by  real  ef- 

fubftances,  fences,  which  we  know  not,  are  not  capa- 
ble to  convey  certainty  to  the  underfianding :  of  this 
truth  of  general  pi'opoiitions  made  up  of  fuch  terms,  we 
cannot  be  fure.     The  reafon  whereof  is  plain  :  for  how 

can 
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can  we  be  fure  that  this  or  that  quality  is  in  gold,  when 
we  know  not  what  is  or  is  not  gold  ?  Since  in  this  Avay 
of  fpeakijig  nothing  is  gold,  but  what  partakes  of  an 
elTence,  which  we  not  knowing;,  cannot  know  where  it 
is  or  is  nor,  and  fo  cannot  be  fure  that  any  parcel  of 
matter  in  the  world  is  or  is  not  in  this  fenfe  gold  ;  being 
incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  that  which 
makes  any  thing  to  be  called  gold,  i.  e.  that  real  effence 
of  gold  whereof  we  have  no  idea  at  all :  this  being  as 
impoilible  for  us  to  know,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to 
tell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of  a  panfie  is,  or  is  not 
to  be  found,  whilfl  he  has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pan- 
lie  at  all.  Or  if  we  could  (which  is  impoifible)  certainly 
know  where  a  real  eflence,  which  we  know  not,  is  ;  v.  g» 
in  what  parcels  of  matter  the  real  effence  of  gold  is  ; 
yet  could  we  not  be  fure,  that  this  or  that  quality  could 
with  truth  be  affirmed  of  gold  :  iince  it  is  impoffible  for 
us  to  know,  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  necef- 
fary  connexion  with  a  real  effence,  of  which  we  have 
no  idea  at  all,  whatever  fpecies  that  fuppofed  real 
effence  may  be  imagined  to  conftitute. 

§.  6.  On  the  other  fide,   the   names   of 
fubflances,  when  made  ufe  of  as  they  fnould     few^univerfa! 
be,  for  the  ideas  men  have  in  their  minds,     piopofitions 
though  they  carry  a  clear  and  determinate     concerning 
iip-nihcation  with  them,  will  not  yet  ferve     ^"bftancesis 
us  to  make  many  univerfal  propofitions,  of 
whofe  truth  we  can  be  certain.     Not  becaufe  in  this  ufe 
of  them  we  are  uncertain  what  things  are  iignined  by 
them,  but  becaufe  the  complex  ideas  they  fland  for  are 
fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ones,   as  carry  not  with 
them  any  difcoverable  connexion  or  repugnancy,  but 
with  a  very  few  other  ideas. 

§.  7.  The  complex  ideas,  that  our  names     Becaufe  co- 
6f  the  fpecies  of  fubftanccs  properly  ffand     exigence  of 
I'or,  are  colledlions  of  fuch  qualities  as  have     ideas  in  fe\v 
been  obferved  to  co-exift  in  an  unknown     cafes^stobe 
fubftratum,  which  we  call  fubftance  :  but 
what  other  qualities,  neceffarily  co-exiil  with  fuch  com- 
binations, we  cannot  certainly  know^,  unlefs  v;e  can  dif- 
Cover  their  natural  dependence  ;  which  in  their  primary 

L  2  qua-. 
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qualities,  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  ;  and  in  all 
their  fecondary  qualities,  we  can  difcover  no  connexion 
at  all,  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  chap.  iii.  viz.  i.  Be- 
caufe  we  know  not  the  real  conftitutions  of  fubftances^ 
on  which  each  fecondary  quality  particularly  depends. 
2.  Did  we  know  that,  it  would  ferve  us  only  for  expe- 
rimental (not  univerfal j  knowledge;  and  reach  with 
certainty  no  farther,  than  that  bare  inflance  :  becaufe  our 
underftandings  can  difcover  no  conceivable  connexion 
between  any  fecondary  quality  and  any  modification 
whatfoever  of  any  of  the  primary  ones.  And  therefore 
there  are  very  few  general  proportions  to  be  made  con- 
cerning fubllanccs,  which  can  carry  with  them  un- 
doubted certainty. 

§.8.  All  gold  is  fixed,  is  a  propofition 
gold"*^^*^  whofe  truth  we  cannot  be  certain  of,  how 
univerfally  foever  it  be  believed.  For  if, 
according  to  the  ufelcfs  imagination  of  the  fchools,  any 
one  fuppofes  the  term  gold  to  ftand  for  a  fpecies  of 
things  fet  out  by  nature,  by  a  real  effence  belonging  to 
it,  it  is  evident  he  knows  not  what  particular  fubllances 
are  of  that  fpecies  ;  and  fo  cannot,  with  certainty,  affirm 
any  thing  univerfally  of  gold.  But  if  he  makes  gold 
fland  for  a  fpecies  determined  by  its  nominal  effence, 
let  the  nominal  elfence,  for  example,  be  the  complex 
idea  of  a  body  of  a  certain  yellow  colour,  malleable, 
fufible,  and  heavier  than  any  other  known  ;  in  this  pro- 
■  per  ufe  of  the  word  gold,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  know 
what  is  or  is  not  gold.  But  yet  no  other  quality  can 
with  certainty  be  univerfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  gold, 
but  what  hath  a  difcoverable  connexion  or  inconfiftency 
with  that  nominal  eflence.  Fixcdnefs,  for  example, 
having  no  neceffary  connexion,  that  we  can  difcover, 
with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other  fimple  idea  of 
our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combination  toge- 
ther ;  it  is  impoffible  that  we  fhould  certainly  know  the 
truth  of  this  propoiition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

§.  9.  As  there  is  no  difcoverable  connexion  between 
•fixednefs  and  the  colour,  weight,  and  other  fimple  ideas 
of  that  nominal  eflence  of  gold  ;  fo  if  we  make  our  com- 
plex idea  of  goW  a  body  yellow,  fufible,  dudile,  weighty, 

and 
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and  fixed,  we  fhall  be  at  the  fame  uncertainty  concern- 
ing folubility  in  aq.  rcgia,  and  for  the  fame  reafon : 
iince  we  can  never,  from  confideration  of  the  ideas 
themfelves,  with  certainty  aflirm  or  deny  of  a  body, 
whofe  Gomplex  idea  is  made  up  of  yellow,  very  weighty, 
ducl:ile,  fulible,  and  fixed,  that  it  is  foluble  in  aqua 
regia  ;  and  fo  on,  of  the  refi:  of  its  qualities.  I  would 
gladly  meet  with  one  general  affirmation  concerning  any 
quality  of  gold,  that  any  one  can  certainly  know  is  true. 
It  will,  no  doubtj  be  prefently  objected,  is  not  this  an 
univerfal  propofition,  *' all  gold  is  malleable?'*  To 
which  I  anfwer,  it  is  a  very  certain  propofition,  if  mal- 
leablenefs  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  v.ord  gold 
ftands  for.  But  then  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold, 
but  that  that  found  Hands  for  an  idea  in  which  mallea- 
blenefs  is  contained  :  and  fuch  a  fort  of  truth  and  cer- 
tainty as  this,  it  is  to  fay  a  centaur  is  four-footed.  But  if 
malleablenefs  makes  not  a  part  of  the  fpccific  effencc 
the  name  of  gold  Hands  for,  it  is  plain,  **  all  gol;d  is 
malleable'*  is  not  a  certain  propofition.  Becaufe  let 
the  complex  idea  of  gold  be  made  up  of  which  foever  of 
its  other  qualities  you  pleafe,  malleablenefs  will  not  ap- 
pear to  (depend  on  that  complex  idea,  nor  follow  from 
any  fimple  one  contained  in  it :  the  connexion  that 
malleablenefs  has  (if  it  has  any)  with  thofe  other  quali- 
ties, being  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  real  conltitu- 
tion  of  its  infenfible  parts  ;  which,  fince  we  know  not, 
it  is  impoffible  we  lliould  perceive  that  connexion,  un- 
lefs  we  could  difcover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

§.   10.  The  more,   indeed,   of  thefe  co- 
exifting  qualities  we  unite  into  one  complex     fuch'co-exlft^ 
idea,  under  one  name,  the  more  precife  and     ence  can  be 
determinate  we  make  the  fignification   of    known, fo  far 

that  word  ;  but  never  vet  make  it  thereby     "ni^'^rfaj 

'  ^        •     •  r  1  •  propofitions 

more  capable  or  umverlal  certainty^  m  re-     maybecer- 

fpe6l  of  other  qualities  not  contained  in  our     tain.    But 

complex  idea;  fince  we  perceive  nor  their     this  will  go 

connexion  or  dependence  on  one  another,     ^^^^  becaufe 

being  ignorant  both  of  that  real  confiitu- 

tion  in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  alfo  how  they 

flow  from  it.    For  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  con- 
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cerning  fubflanccs  is  not,  as  in  other  things,  barely  of 
the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exifl:  feparately  ;  but 
is  of  the  necefTary  connexion  and  co-exiftence  of  feveral 
diftind  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjetfl,  or  of  their  repugnancy 
fo  to  co-exift.     Could  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and 
difcover  what  it  was,  wherein  that  colour  coniilled,  what 
made  a  body  lighter  or  heavier,  what  texture  of  parts 
made  it  malleable,  fulibie,  and  fixed,  and  fit  to  be  dif- 
folved  in  this  fort  of  liquor,  and  not  in  another;  if  (I 
fay)  we  had  fuch  an  idea  as  this  of  bodies,  and  could 
perceive  wherein  all  fenfible  qualities  originally  confifl, 
and  how  they  are  produced  ;  we  might  frame  fuch  ideas 
of  them,  as  would  furnilli  us  with  matter  of  more  gene- 
ral knowledge,  and  enable  us  to  make  univerfal  propo- 
fitions,   that  fhould  carry  general  truth  and  certainty 
with  them.     But  whilft  our  com.plex  ideas  of  the  forts 
of  fubflances  are  fo  remote  from  that  internal  real  con- 
llitution,  on  which  their  fenfible  qualities  depend,  and 
are  made  up  of  nothing  but  an  imperfedl  colledlion  of 
thofe  apparent  qualities  our  fenfcs  can  difcover ;  there 
can  be  few  general  propofitions  concerning  fubftances, 
of  whofe  real  truth  we  can  be  certainly  alfured  :  fmce 
there  are  but  few  iimple  ideas,  of  whofe  connexion  and 
neceiiary  co-exiftence  we  can  have  certain  and  undoubt- 
ed knowledge.     I  im^agine,  amongfi;  all  the  fecondary 
qualities  of  fubftances,  and  the  powders  relating  to  them, 
there  cannot  any  two  be  named,  whofe  necelTary  co-ex- 
iflence,    or  repugnance   to  co-exiil,    can  certainly  be 
known,  unlefs  in  thofe  of  the  fame  fenfe,  v.hich  necef- 
fanly  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elfew here  fliowed. 
No  one,  I  think,  by  the  colour  that  is  in  any  body,  can 
certainly   know  what  fmell,    tafte,  found,  or  tangible 
qualities  it  has,  nor  What  alterations  it  is  capable  to 
make  or  receive,  on  or  from  other  bodies.     The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  found  or  tafte,  &c.     Our  fpecific 
names  of  fubflances  flanding  for  any  colledions  of  fuch 
ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  we  can  with  them 
make  very  few  general  propofitions  of  undoubted  real 
4:ertainty.     But  yet  fo  far  as  any  complex  idea,  of  any 
fort  of  f iibftances,  contains  in  it  any  fimple  idea,  whofe 
iieccfiary  co-cxiftence  with  any  other  may  be  difcovered, 

fo 
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fo  far  univerfal  propofitions  may  with  certainty  be  made 
concerning  it :  v.  g.  could  any  one  difcovcr  a  neceffary  con- 
nexion between  malleabienefs,  and  the  colour  or  weight 
of  gold,  or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea  iignifted 
by  that  name,  he  might  make  a  certain  univerfal  pro- 
portion concerning  gold  in  this  refped: ;  and  the  real 
truth  of  this  propofition,  "  that  all  gold  is  malkable/* 
would  be  as  certain  as  of  this,  '^  the  three  angles  of  all 
*'  right-lined  triangles  are  all  equal  to  two  right  ones.'* 
§.  II.  Had  we  fuch  ideas  of  fubftances.  The  qualities 
as  to  know  what  real  conftitutions  produce  which  make 
thofe  feniible  qualities  we  find  in  them,  and  pur  complex 
how  thofe  qualities  flowed  from  thence,  we     J,^^^^  of  fub- 

.         .  .  Itsnces   QC- 

could,  by  the  fpecific  ideas    of  their    real     pp^d  moftly 
eflences  in  our  own  minds,  more  certainly     on  external, 
find  out  their  properties,  and  difcover  what     remote,  and 
qualities  they  had  or  had  not,  than  we  can     ""ufeT^^^^ 
now  by  our  fenfcs  :  and  to  know  the  pro- 
perties of  gold,  it  would  be  no  more  necefTary  that  gold 
Ihould  exift,  and  that  we  Ibould  make  experiments  upon 
\ty  than  it  is  necefTary  for  the  knowing  the  properties  of 
a  triangle,  that  a  triangle  fliould  exifl:  in  any  matter ; 
the  idea  in  our  minds  would  ferve  for  the  one  as  well  a^ 
the  other.     But  we  are  fo  far  from  being  admitted  into 
the  fecrets  of  nature,  that  we  fcarce  fo  much  as  ever  ap- 
proach the  firft  entrance  towards  them.     For  we  are 
wont  to  confider  the  fubllances  we  meet  with,  each  of 
them  as  an  entire  thing  by  itfelf,  having  all  its  qualities 
in  itfelf,  and  independent  of  other  things  j  overlooking, 
for  the  moil:  part,  the  operations  of  thofe  inviiibie  fluids, 
they  are  cncompafTed  with,  and  upon  whole  motions 
and  operations  depend  the  greatefl:  part  of  thofe  quali- 
ties which  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by 
\is  the  inherent  marks  of  diftincftion  whereby  we  know 
and  denominate  them.     Put  a  piece  of  gold  any  where 
by  itfelf,  feparate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all 
other  bodies,  it  will  immediately  iofe  all  its  colour  and 
weight,  and  perhaps  malleablenefs  too  ;  which,  for  aught 
I  know,  would  be  changed   into  a  perfed:  friability. 
Water,  in  which  to  us  fluidity  is  an  eifential  quality, 
left  to  itfelf,  would  ceafe  to  be  fluid.     But  if  inanimate 
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bodies  owe  fo  much  of  their  prefent  flate  to  other  bodies 
without  them,  that  they  would  not  be  what  they  appear 
to  us/ were  thofe  bodies  that  environ  them  removed; 
it  is  yet  more  fo  in  vegetables,  which  are  nourillied, 
grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds,  in  a  con- 
ftant  fucceflion.     And  if  we  look  a  little  nearer  into  the 
flate  of  animals,  we  ihall  find  that  their  dependence,  as 
to  life,  motion,  and  the  mofl  confiderable  qualities  to 
be  obferved  in  them,  is  fo  wholly  on  extrinlical  caufes 
and  qualities  of  other  bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them,( 
that  they  cannot  fubfifl  a  moment  w  ithout  them  :  though 
yet  thofe  bodies  on  which  they  depend,  are  little  taken 
notice  of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas  we 
frame  of  thofe  animals,     f^ke  the  air  but  for  a  minute 
from  the  greateft  part  of  living  creatures,  and  they  prc- 
fently  lofe  {tn^^y  life,  and  motion.     This  the  neceflity 
of  breathing  has  forced  into  our  knowledge.     But  how 
many  other  extrinfical,  and  pollibly  very  remote  bodies, 
do    the  fprings    of  thefe   admirable   machines   depend 
on,  which   are  not  vulgarly  obferved,   or  fo  much  as 
thought  on  ;  and  how  miany  are  there,  which  the  feverert 
inquiry  can  never  difcover  ?  The  inhabitants  of  this  fpot 
of  the  univerfe,  though  removed  fo  many  millions  of 
miles  from  the  fun,  yet  depend  fo  much  on  the  duly 
tem.pcred  motion  of  particles  coming  from,  or  agitated 
by  it,  that  were  this  earth  removed  but  a  fmall  part  of 
the  diftaace  out  of  its  prefent  fituation,  and  placed  a 
little  farther  or  nearer  that  fource  of  heat,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  animals  in  it 
would  immediately  perifh :  fince  we  find  them  fo  often 
deftroyed  by  an  excefs  or  defedl  of  the  fun*s  warmth, 
which  an  accidental  polition,  in  fome  parts  of  this  our 
little  globe,  expofes  them  to.     The  qualities  obferved 
in  a  loadftone  muft  needs  have  their  fource  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  that  body ;  and  the  ravage  made  often 
on  feveral  forts  of  animals  by  invifible  caufes,  the  cer- 
tain death  (as  we  are  told)  of  fome  of  them,  by  barely 
pairing  the  line,  or,  as  it  is  certain  of  other,  by  being 
removed  into  a  neighbouring  country  ;  evidently  {how 
that  the  concurrence  and  operations  of  feveral  bodies, 
with  which  they  are  feldom  thought  to  have  any  thing 

to 
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to  do,  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  make  them  be  what 
they  appear  to  us,  and  to  preferve  thofe  qualities  by 
which'  we  know  and  diftinguilh  them.     We  are  then 
quite  out  of  the  way,  when  we  think  that  things  contain 
within   themfelves   the  qualities  that  appear  to  us  in 
them  :  and  we  in  vain  fearch  for  that  conllitution  within 
the  body  of  a  fly,  or  an  elephant,  upon  which  depend 
thofe  qualities  and  powers  we  obferve  in  them.     For 
which  perhaps,  to  underftand  them  aright,  we  ought  to 
look  not  only  beyond  this  our  earth  and  atmofphere, 
but  even  beyond  the  fun,  or  remotefl  flar  our  eyes  have 
yet  difcovered.     For  how  much  the  being  and  opera-, 
tion  of  particular  fubftances  in  this  our  globe  depends 
on  caufes  utterly  beyond  our  view,  is  impoflible  for  us 
to  determine.     We  fee  and  perceive  fome  of  the  motions 
and  groffer  operations  of  things  here  about  us ;    but 
whence  the  flreams  come  that  keep  all  thefe  curious  ma- 
chines in  motion  and  repair,  how  conveyed  and  modi- 
fied, is  beyond  our  notice  and  apprehenfion :  and  the 
great  parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  this  llupen- 
dous  ftrudture  of  the  univerfe,  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  fuch  a  connexion  and  dependence  in  their  influ- 
ences and  operations  one  upon  another,  that  perhaps 
things  in  this  our  manfion  would  put  on  quite  another 
face,  and  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are,  if  fome  one  of  the 
ftars  or  great  bodies,  incomprehenfibly  remote  from  us, 
fhould  ceafe  to  be  or  move  as  it  does.     This  is  certain, 
things  however  abfolute  and  entire  they  feem  in  them- 
felves, are  but  retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature,  for  that 
which  they  are  moft  taken  notice  of  by  us.     Their  ob- 
fervable  qualities,   acftions,  and  powers,  are  owing  to 
fomething  without  them ;  and  there  is  not  fo  complete 
and  perfed  a  part  that  we  know  of  nature,  which  does 
not  owe  the  being  it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to 
its  neighbours;  and  we  mufl:  not  confine  our  thoughts 
within  the  furface  of  any  body,  but  look  a  great  deal 
farther,  to  comprehend  perfedlly  thofe  qualities  that  arc 
in  it. 

§.  12.  If  this  be  fo,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
we  have  very  imperfed:  ideas  of  fubflances ;  and  that 
the  real  effences^  on  which  depend  their  properties  and 

ope- 
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operations,  are  unknown  to  us.  We  cannot  difcover  fo 
much  as  that  fize,  figure,  and  texture  of  their. minute 
and  active  parts,  which  is  really  in  them ;  much  iefs 
the  different  motions  and  impulfes  made  in  and  upon 
them  by  bodies  from  without,  upon  which  depends,  and 
by  which  is  formed>  the  greatefi:  and  mofi:  remarkable 
part  of  thofe  qualities  we  obferve  in  them_,  and  of  which 
our  coniplex  ideas  of  them  are  made  up.  This  conii- 
deration  alone  is  enough  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes 
of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  their  real  elTences  ;  w^hich 
whilft  we  want,  the  nominal  effences  we  makcufe  of  in- 
ftead  of  them  will  be  able  to  furnifh  us  but  very  fpa- 
ringly  with  any  general  knowledge,  or  univerfal  propo- 
litions  capable  of  real  certainty, 

lodgment  §•   ^3-  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder, 

may  reach  if  certainty  be  to  be  found  in  very  few  gc- 
farther,  bat  neral  proportions  made  concerning  fub- 
that  IS  not  ftances  :  our  knowledge  of  their  qualities 
and  properties  goes  very  feldom  farther  than 
our  fenfes  reach  and  inform  us.  PofTibly  inquiiitive 
and  obferving  men  may,  by  ftrength  of  judgment,  pe- 
netrate farther,  and  on  probabilities  taken  from  wary 
obfervation,  and  hints  wtU  laid  together,  often  guefs 
right  at  what  experience  has  not  yet  difcovered  ta'^them. 
But  this  is  but  guefling  ftill ;  it  amounts  only  to  opi- 
nion, and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requifite  to 
knowledge.  For  all  general  knowledge  lies  only,  in  our 
own  thoughts,  and  confifts  barely  in  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  abftrad:  ideas.  Vv^herever  we  perceive  any 
agreement  or  difagreement  amongfi  them,  th,ere  we  have 
general  knowledge  ;  and,  by  putting  the  names  of  thofe 
ideas  together  accordingly  in  propoiitions^  can  with 
certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  But  becaufe  the 
abftracl  ideas  of  fubiiances,  for  which  their  fpecific 
names  ftand,  whenever  they  have  any  diftind  and  deter- 
minate iignification,  have  a  difcoverable  connexion  or 
inconfiilcncy  with  but  a  very  few  other  ideas ;  the  cer- 
tainty of  univerfal  proportions  concerning  fubllances  is 
very  narrow  and  fcanty  in  that  part,  which  is  our  prin-- 
cipai  inquiry  concerning  them:  and  there  are  fcarce 
any  of  the  names  of  fubftancesj  let  the  idea  it  is  applied 
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to  be  what  it  will,  of  which  we  can  generally  and  with 
certainty  pronounce,  that  it  has  or  has  not  this  or  that 
other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and  confiantly  co-exifting 
or  inconiiftent  with  that  idea,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found, 

§.  14.  Before  we  can  have  any  tolerable  what  is  re- 
knovv  ledge  of  this  kind,  we  muft  firfb  know  quifite  for 
what  changes  the  primary  qualities  of  one  our  know- 
body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  j^rimary  r"^^ 
qualities  of  another,  and  how.  Secondly, 
we  muit  know  what  primary  qualities  of  any  body  pro- 
duce certain  fenfations  or  ideas  in  us.  This  is  in  truth 
no  lefs  than  to  know  all  the  effed:s  of  matter,  under  its 
divers  modifications  of  bulk,  figure,  cohefion  of  parts, 
motion  and  refl.  Which,  I  think  every  body  will  allow, 
is  utterly  impoiTible  to  be  known  by  us  without  revela- 
tion. Nor  if  it  were  revealed  to  us,  what  fort  of  figure, 
bulk,  and  motion  of  corpufcles,  would  produce  in  us 
the  fenfation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  what  fort  of  figure, 
bulk,  and  texture  of  parts,  in  the  fuperficies  of  any 
body,  were  fit  to  give  fuch  corpufcles  their  due  motion 
to  produce  that  colour ;  would  that  be  enough  to  make 
univerfal  propofitions  with  certainty,  concerning  the 
feveral  forts  of  them,  unlefs  we  had  faculties  acute 
enough  to  perceive  the  precife  bulk,  figure,  texture, 
and  motion  of  bodies  in  thofe  minute  parts,  by  which 
they  operate  on  our  fenfes,  fo  that  we  might  by  thofe 
frame  our  abftradt  ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned 
here  only  corporeal  fubllances,  whofe  operations  feem 
to  lie  more  level  to  our  underftandings :  for  as  to  the 
operations  of  fpirits,  both  their  thinking  and  m.oving 
of  bodies,  we  at  firft  fight  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs ; 
though  perhaps,  when  we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a 
little  nearer  to  the  conlideration  of  bodies,  and  their 
operations,  and  examined  how  far  our  notions,  even  in 
thefe,  reach,  with  any  clearnefs,  beyond  fenfible  matter 
of  fad,  we  fliall  be  bound  to  confefs,  that  even  in  thefe 
too  our  difcoveries  2^ount  to  very  little  beyond  perfecl: 
ignorance  and  incapacity. 

§.   15.  This  is  evident,  the  abftrad  com-     Whilft  our 
plex  ideas  of  fubflances,  for  which  their  ge-     ^^^^  of  fub. 
neral  names  ftand,  not  comprehending  their 

real 
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tain  not  their  ^^^^  conflitutioiis,  can  afford  us  very  little 
real  conftitu-  uiiiverfal  certainty.  Becaufe  our  ideas  of 
tions,  we  can  them  are  not  made  up  of  that,  on  which 
make  but  few  ^^ofe  qualities  we  obferve  in  them,  and 
mrTp^ropofi^  would  inform  ourfelves  about,  do  depend, 
tions  con.  or  vvith  which  they  have  any  certain  con- 
cerning nexion :  v.  g.  let  the  ideas  to  which  we 
them.  g-^^  ^^  name  man,  be,  as  it  commonly  is, 
a  body  of  the  ordinary  fhape,  with  fenfe,  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  reafon  joined  to  it.  This  being  the  abftracft 
idea,  and  confequently  the  eflence  of  our  fpecies  man, 
we  can  make  but  very  few  general  certain  proportions 
concerning  man,  ftanding  for  fuch  an  idea.  Becaufe 
not  knowing  the  real  conftitution  on  which  fenfation, 
power  of  motion,  and  reafoning,  with  that  peculiar 
ihape,  depend,  and  whereby  they  are  united  together  iii 
the  fame  fubjed,  there  are  very  few  other  qualities, 
with  which  we  can  perceive,  them  to  have  a  necelTary 
connexion  :  and  therefore  we  cannot  with  certainty  af- 
firm, that  all  men  fleep  by  intervals ;  that  no  man  can 
be  nouriflied  by  wood  or  ftones ;  that  all  men  will  be 
poifoned  by  hemlock :  becaufe  thefe  ideas  have  no  con- 
nexion nor  repugnancy  with  this  our  nominal  efTence 
of  man,  wath  this  abftradt  idea  that  name  (lands  for. 
We  mufl,  in  thefe  and  the  like,  appeal  to  trial  in  par-, 
ticular  fubjedls,  which  can  reach  but  a  little  way.  We 
mufi:  content  ourfelves  with  probability  in  the  red  \  but 
can  have  no  general  certainty,  whilfl  our  fpecific  idea 
of  man  contains  not  that  real  conilitution,  which  is  the 
root,  wherein  all  his  infeparable  qualities  are  united, 
and  from  whence  they  flow.  Whilft  our  idea,  the  word 
man  ftands  for,  is  only  an  imperfed:  colleclion  of  fome 
feniible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there  is  no  dif- 
cernible  connexion  or  repugnance  between  our  fpecific 
idea,  and  the  operation  of  either  the  parts  of  hemlock 
or  ftones,  upon  his  conftitution.  There  are  animals 
that  fafcly  eat  hemlock,  and  others^hat  are  nouriihed 
by  wood  and  Hones  :  but  as  long  as  We  want  ideas  of 
thofe  real  conftitutions  of  different  forts  of  animals, 
w  hereon  thefe  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  depend,^ 
we  muft  not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  univerfal  pro- 
pofitions 
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poiitions  concerning  them.  Thofe  few  ideas  only, 
which  have  a  difcernible  connexion  with  our  nominal 
ciTence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  fuch  propoii- 
tions.  But  thefe  are  fo  few,  and  of  fo  little  moment, 
that  we  may  jullly  look  on  our  certain  general  know- 
ledge of  fulDftances,  as  almofl  none  at  all. 

§.  16.  To  conclude,  general  proportions.  Wherein  Heg 
of  what  kind  foever,  are  then  only  capable  the  general 
of  certainty,  w^hen  the  terms  ufed  in  them  certainty  of 
fland  for  fuch  ideas,  whofe  agreement  or  ^^^V^  ^^°"^' 
difagreement,  as  there  exprelTed,  is  capable  to  be  dif- 
covered  by  us.  And  we  are  then  certain  of  their  truth 
or  fallhood,  when  we  perceive  the  ideas  the  terms  Hand 
for  to  agree  or  not  agree,  according  as  they  are  affirmed 
or  denied  one  of  another.  Whence  we  may  take  notice, 
that  general  certainty  is  never  to  be  found  but  in  our 
ideas.  Whenever  we  go  to  feek  it  elfewhere  in  experi- 
ment, or  obfervations  without  us,  our  knowledge  goes 
not  beyond  particulars.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  our 
own  abftract  ideas  that  alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general 
knowledge. 


CHAP.      VII. 

Of  Maxims. 

4-   I.  '"I  ^HERE  are  a  fort  of  propofitions, 

X  which  under  the  name  of  maxims  feif^ev^dent. 
and  axioms  have  paiTed  for  principles  of 
icience  ;  and  becaufe  they  are  felf-evident,  have  been 
fuppofed  innate,  although  no-body  (that  I  know)  ever 
went  about  to  fhosv  the  reafon  and  foundation  of  their 
clearnefs  or  cogency.  It  may  however  be  worth  while 
to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  their  evidence,  and  fee 
whether  it  be  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  alfo  examine 
how  far  they  influence  and  govern  our  other  knowledge. 
§.  2.  Knowledge,  as  has  been  fhown,  wherein  that 
conlifls  in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  felf-evidence 
or  difagreement  oi  ideas :  now  where  that    confifts. 

agree- 


Thev  are 
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agreement  or  difagreement  is  perceived  immediately  by 
itfelf,  without  the  intervention-  or  help  of  any  other, 
there  our  knowledge  is  felf-evident.  This  will  appear 
to  be  fo  to  any  one,  who  w^ill  but  confider  any  of  thofe 
propofitions,  which,  without  any  proof,  he  aflents  to  at 
firft  fight :  for  in  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  reafon 
of  his  aflent  is  from  that  agreement  or  difagreement, 
which  the  mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them, 
finds  in  thofe  ideas  anfwering  the  affirmation  or  nega- 
tion in  the  propofition. 

Self-evidence  ^*  3'  ^^^^^s  being  fo,  in  the  next  place 
not  peculiar  \^^  tjs  confidcr,  Vv^hether  this  felf-evidence 
to  received  be  peculiar  only  to  thofe  propofitions,  which 
axioms.  commonly  pafs  under  the  name  of  maxims, 

and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  allowed  them.  And  htxc 
it  is  plain,  that  feveral  other  truths,  not  allowed  to  be 
axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in  this  felf-evidence- 
This  we  lliall  fee,  if  we  go  over  thefe  feveral  forts  of 
agreement  or  difagreem.ent  of  ideas,  which  1  have  above- 
mentioned,  viz.  identity,  relation,  co-exiftence,  and  real 
exigence ;  w^hich  will  difcover  to  us,  that  not  only  thofe 
few  propofitions,  which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxims, 
are  felf-evident,  bur  a  great  many,  even  almoft  an  infi- 
nite number  of  other  propofitions  are  fuch. 

§.4.  For,  firfl  the  immediate  perception 

l.Astoiden-         r\u  ^  jt  ^      r   •  j 

tityanddi-  ^^  ^^^  agreement  or  ditagreement  01  iden- 
verfity,  all  tity,  being  founded  in  the  mind's  having 
propofitions  difrind;  ideas,  this  affords  us  as  many  felf- 
feTf-evidem.  ^^'^^^^^  propofitions,  as  we  have  diflind 
ideas.  Every  one  that  has  any  knowledge  at 
all,  has,  as  the  foundation  of  it,  various  and  difiinct 
ideas  :  and  it  is  the  firil  a^t  of  the  mind  (without  w^hicH 
it  can  never  be  capable  of  any  knowledge)  to  know 
every  one  of  its  ideas  by  itfeif,  and  diflinguilli  it  from 
others.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  knows  the 
ideas  he  has ;  that  he  knovv  s  alfo,  when  any  one  is  in 
his  underflandi ng,  and  what  it  is  ;  and  that  when  more 
than  one  are  there,  he  knows  them  difbindly  and  un- 
confufediy  one  from  another.  Which  ahvays  being  fcJ 
(it  being  impoffible  but  that  he  ihould  perceive  whai 
he  perceives)  he  can  never  be  in  doubt  when  any  idea 

is 
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is  in  his  mind,  that  it  is  there,  and  is  that  idea  it  is,; 
and  that  two  diftind  ideas,  when  they  are  hi  his  mind, 
are  there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  fame  idea.  So  that 
all  Cuch  aihrmarions  and  negations  are  made  without  any 
poflibiiity  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  hefitation,  and  muit 
necelTariiy  be  afiented  to  as  foon  as  underftood  ;  that  is,  as 
foon  as  w^e  have  in  our  minds  determined  ideas,  which 
the  terms  in  the  proportion  iland  for»  And  therefore 
whenever  the  mind  with  attention  confiders  any  propo- 
iition,  fo  as  to  perceive  the  two  ideas  lignified  by  the 
terms,  and  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  the  other,  to  be 
the  fame  or  different;  it  is  prefently  and  infallibly  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  fuch  a  propoiition,  and  this  equally, 
whether  thcfc  propofitions  be  in  terms  ftanding  for 
more  general  ideas,  or  fuch  as  are  lefs  fo,  v.  g.  whether 
the  general  idea  of  being  be  alrirmed  of  itfelf,  as  in  this 
propoiition,  whatfoever  is,  is  ;  or  a  more  particular  idea 
i)e  affirmed  of  itfelf,  as  a  man  is  a  man  ;  or,  whatfoever 
is  white  is  w^iite  ;  or  whether  the  idea  of  being  in  gene- 
ral be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  only  (if  I  may 
fo  call  it)  idea  d liferent  from  it,  as  in  this  other  propo- 
iition, it  is  impoilible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not 
to  be ;  or  any  idea  of  any  particular  being  be  denied  of 
another  different  from  it,  as,  a  man  is  not  a  horfe  ;  red 
is  not  blue.  The  difference  of  the  ideas,  as  foon  as  the 
terms  are  undcrftood,  makes  the  truth  of  the  propoii- 
tion prefently  viiible,  and  that  with  an  equal  certainty 
and  eafinefs  in  the  lefs  as  well  as  the  more  general  pro- 
po (it ions,  and  all  for  the  fam.e  reafon,  vix.  becaufe  the 
mind  perceives,  in  any  ideas  that  it  has,  the  fame  idea 
to  be  the  fame  with  itfelf;  and  two  different  ideas  to  he 
different,  and  not  the  fame.  And  this  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain of,  whether  thefe  ideas  be  more  or  lefs  general,  ab- 
Itracl,  and  compreheniive.  It  is  not  therefore  alone  to 
thefe  two  general  propofitions,  w^hatfoesrer  is,  is ;  and 
it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ; 
that  this  fort  of  felf-evidence  belongs  by  any  peculiar 
right.  The  perception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs 
no  more  to  thefe  vague  ideas,  lignified  by  the  terms 
%vhatfoevcr  and  thing,  than  it  does  to  any  other  ideas^ 
Thefe  two  general  maxims,  amounting  to  no  more  in 
9  fhort 
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fhort  but  thls>  that  the  fame  is  the  fame,  and  fame  is 
not  different,  are  truths  known  in  more  particular  in- 
ilances,  as  well  as  in  thofe  general  maxims,  and  known 
alfo  in  particular  inftances,  before  thefe  general  maxims 
are  ever  thought  on,  and  draw  all  their  force  from  the 
difcernment  of  the  mind  employed  about  particular 
ideas.  There  is  nothing  more  vifible  than  that  the 
mind,  without  the  help  of  any  proof,  or  refledlion  on 
either  of  thefe  general  proportions,  perceives  fo  clearly, 
and  knows  fo  certainly,  that  the  idea  of  white  is  the 
idea  of  w^iite,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue ;  and  that  the 
idea  of  white,  when  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  there,  and  is 
not  abfent ;  that  the  coniideration  of  thefe  axioms  can 
add  nothing  to  the  evidence  or  certainty  of  its  know- 
ledge. Juft  fo  it  is  (as  every  one  may  experiment  in 
himfelf )  in  all  the  ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind  :  he 
knows  each  to  be  itfelf,  and  not  to  be  another ;  and 
to  be  in  his  mind,  and  not  away  when  it  is  there,  with 
a  certainty  that  cannot  be  greater;  and  therefore  the 
truth  of  no  general  proportion  can  be  known  wdth  a 
greater  certainty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this.  So  that 
in  refpedl  of  identity,  our  intuitive  knowledge  reaches 
as  far  as  our  ideas.  And  we  are  capable  of  making  as 
many  felf-evident  proportions,  as  we  have  names  for 
diftindl  ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind, 
whether  this  propolition,  A  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as 
felf-evident  a  proportion,  as  that  conrfting  of  more 
general  terms,  whatfoever  is,  is  ;  and  again,  whether 
this  proportion,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  propor- 
tion that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  foon  as  it 
underftands  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom.  It  is 
impoHible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  and 
fo  of  all  the  like. 

T  ?.   <.  Secondly,    as   to   co-exiftence,    or 

2.  In  co-ex-  ri  rr  •  l_^  ^  -J 

iftence  we  fuch  neceuary  connexion  between  two  ideas, 
have  few  that,    in    the  fubjed:  where    one   of  them 

felf-evident  jg  fuppofed,  there  the  other  mull  neceffarily 
propoitions.  ^^  ^j^^  ^  of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement 
as  this,  the  mind  has  an  immediate  perception  but  in 
very  few  of  them.  And  therefore  in  this  fort  we  have 
but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge ;  nor  are  there  to  be 
6  found 
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found  very  many  propolitions  that  are  felf-evident, 
though  fome  there  are ;  v.  g.  the  idea  of  fiHing  a  place 
equal  to  the  contents  of  its  fuperficies,  being  annexed  to 
our  idea  of  body,  I  think  it  is  a  felf-evident  propofition, 
that  tv/o  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame  place. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  relations  of  3.  In  other 
modes,  mathematicians  have  framed  many  relations  we 
axioms  concerning  that  one  relation  of  equa-  ^  ^^^  ^^^* 
lity.  As,  equals  taken  from  equals,  the  remainder  will 
be  equal  ;  which,  with  the  reft  of  that  kind,  however 
they  are  received  for  maxims  by  the  mathematicians, 
and  are  unquefcionable  truths  ;  yet,  I  think,  that  any 
one  who  confiders  them  will  not  find,  that  they  have  a 
clearer  felf-evidence  than  thefe,  that  one  and  one  are 
equal  to  two ;  that  if  you  take  fromi  the  five  fingers  of 
one  hand  two,  and  from  the  five  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  two,  the  remaining  numbers  will  be  equal.  Thefe 
and  a  thoufand  other  f^uch  propolitions  may  be  found 
in  numbers,  which,  at  the  very  firll  hearing,  force  the 
alTent,  and  carry  with  them  an  equal,  if  not  greater 
clearnefs,  than  thofe  mathematical  axioms. 

§.  7.  Fourthly,  as  to  real  exiflence,  fince  ^.  Concern- 
that  has  no  connexion  with  any  other  of  our  ingreal  exift* 
ideas,  but  that  of  ourfelves,  and  of  a  firfl:  ence  we  have 
being,  we  have  in  that,  concerning  the  real  "^^^* 
cxifbence  of  all" other  beings,  not  fo  much  as  demon- 
llrative,  much  lefs  a  felf-evident  knowledge ;  and  there- 
fore concerning  thofe  there  are  no  maxims. 

§.   8.  In  the  next  place  let  us  coniider,     ^,  - 
what  influence  thefe  received  maxims  have     iomsdonoc 
upon  the  other  parts   of  our   knowledge,     much  infiu- 
The  rules  eflablidied  in  the  fchools,  that  all     ence  our 
reafonings  are  ''  ex  pr^scognitis  &  prsecon^     kdae^"°^' 
ceffis,'*   feem  to  lay  the  ibundatioh  of  all 
other  knowledge  in  thefe  maxims,  and  to  fuppofe  them 
to  be  pr^Ecognita;  whereby,  I  think,  are  meant  thefe 
two  things :  firft,  that  thefe  axioms  are  thofe  truths  that 
are  firft  known  to  t\\Q  mind.     And,  fecondly,  that  upon 
them  the  other  parts  of  our  knov,  ledge  depend. 

VpL.  II.  M  §.  9. 
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Bccaufcthev  §•  9-   ^i^^.  that  they  arc  not  the  truths 

are  not  the'      firft  known  to  the  mind  is  evident  to  ex- 
truths  we  firft     pericnce,  as  we  have  Ihovvn  in  another  place, 
"*^^''  book  i.  chap.  ii.  Who  perceives  not  that  a 

child  certainly  know  s  that  a  ftrangcr  is  not  its  mother  ; 
that  its  fucking-bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  before  he 
kno>ys  that  it  is  impoflible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and 
not  to  be  ?  And  how  many  truths  are  there  about  num- 
bers, which  it  is  obvious  to  obferve,  that  the  mind 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and  fully  convinced  of, 
before  it  ever  thought  on  thefe  general  maxims,  to 
V'hich  mathematicians,  in  their  arguings,  do  fometimes 
refer  them  ?  Whereof  the  reafon  is  very  plain  :  for  that 
which  makes  the  mindalTentto  fuch  propofitions,  being 
nothing  elfe  but  the  perception  it  has  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  its  ideas,  according  as  it  finds  them 
affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another,  in  words  it  under- 
ftands  ;  and  every  idea  being  known  to  be  w  hat  it  is,  and 
every  tw  o  diflindt  ideas  being  know  n  not  to  be  the  fame  ; 
it  mufl:  neceflarily  follows  that  fiich  felf-evident  truths 
muft  be  firft  known,  w  hich  confiit  of  ideas  that  are  firft 
in  the  mind :  and  the  ideas  firft  in  the  mind,  it  is  evi- 
dent, are  thofe  of  particular  things,  from  whence,  by 
flow  degrees,  the  underftanding  proceeds  to  fome  few^ 
general  ones  ;  w^hich  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and 
familiar  objects  of  fenfc,  are  fettled  in  the  mind,  with 
general  names  to  them.  Thus  particular  ideas  are  hrlt 
received  and  diftinguiflied,  and  fo  know  ledge  got  about 
them  ;  and  next  to  them,  the  lefs  general  or  fpecific, 
which  are  next  to  particular  :  for  abftradl  ideas  are  not 
fo  obvious  or  eafy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexercifed 
mind,  as  particular  ones.  If  they  fe.em  fo  to  gro\\n 
men,  it  is  only  becaufe  by  conftant  and  familiar  ufe 
they  are  made  fo.  For  when  we  nicely  reBe^!:!;  upon 
them,  we  fliall  find,  that  general  ideas  are  fictions  and 
contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty  with 
them,  and  do  not  fo  eafily  offer  themfelves,  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine.  For  example,  does  it  not  require  fome 
pains  and  ikill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle 
(which  is  yet  none  of  the  moft  abflrad:,  comprehenfive, 
and  difficult],  for  it  muft  be  neither  oblique,  nor  red- 
angle. 
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angle,  neither  equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  fcalcnon ;  but 
ail  and  none  of  tiiefe  at  once.  In  elfe^l,  it  is  fomethinsr 
imperfeCi,  that  cannot  exi.it;  au  idea  wherein  fome 
•  parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconiiilent  ideas  are  put 
together.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  in  this  imperfed:  ftate, 
has  need  of  fuch  ideas,  and  rnalces  all  the  hafte  to  them 
it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  communication  and  en- 
largement of  knowledge  ;  to  both  which  it  is  naturally- 
very  much  inclined.  But  yet  one  has  reafon  to  fufpecSt 
fuch  ideas  are  marks  of  our  imperfedlion  ;  at  leaft  this 
is  enough  to  fliow,  that  the  mofi:  abftradl  and  general 
ideas  are  not  thofe  that  the  mind  is  firft  and  moft  ealily 
acquainted  v,ith,  not  fuch  as  its  eariieft  knowledge  is 
converfant  about. 

§.   lo.  Secondly,  from  what  has  been  faid     p 
it  plainly  follows,  that  thefe  magnified  max-     ^^^^  jj^^  " 
ims  are  not  the  principles  and  foundations     otherpartsof 
of  all  our  other  knowledge.     For  if  there     our  know- 
be  a  p-reat  manv  other  truths,  which  have     ^J^Z^^^"^^^ 

^  .     r  yr       ■  i  i  ^  depend. 

as  much  ielf-evidence  as  they,  and  a  great 

many  that  we  know  before  them,  it  is  impofTible  they 
fhould  be  the  principles,  from  which  we  deduce  all  other 
truths.  Is  it  impofTible  to  know  that  one  and  two  arc 
equal  to  three,  but  by  virtue  of  this,  or  fom.e  fuch 
axiom,  viz.  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  to- 
gether ?  Many  a  one  knows  that  one  and  t\\  o  are  equal 
to  three,  w  ithout  having  heard,  or  thought  on  that,  or 
any  other  axiom,  by  which  it  might  be  proved:  and 
knows  it  as  certainly,  as  any  otlier  man  knows,  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  pans,  or  any  other  maxim,  and 
all  from  the  fam.e  reafon  of  felf-evidence ;  the  equality 
of  thofe  ideas  being  as  viiible  and  certain  to  him  without 
that,  or  any  other  axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needing  no  proof 
to  make  it  perceived.  Nor  after  the  knowledge,  that 
the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  does  he  know  that 
one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly 
than  he  did  before.  For  if  there  be  any  odds  in  thofe 
ideas,  the  whole  and  parts  are  more  obfcure,  or  at  leaft 
more  difficult  to  be  fettled  in  the  mind,  than  thofe  of 
one,  two,  and  three.  And  indeed,  I  think,  I  may  afk 
thefe  men,  who  will  needs  have  all  knowledge,  belides 
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thofe  general  principles  themfelves,  to  depend  on  gene- 
ral, innate,  and  felf-evident  principles :  t\hat  principle 
is  requifite  to  prove,  that  one  and  one  are  tw  o,  that  two 
and  two  are  four,  that  three  times  two  are  lix  ?  Which 
being  known  without  any  proof,  do  evince,  that  either 
all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain  praecognita  or 
general  maxims,  called  principles,  or  elfe  that  thefe  are 
principles ;  and  if  thefe  are  to  be  counted  principles,  a 
great  part  of  numeration  will  be  fo.  To  which  if  we 
add  all  the  felf-evident  propofitions,  which  may  be 
made  about  all  our  diflindt  ideas,  principles  will  be 
almoft  infinite,  at  lead  innumerable,  which  men  arrive 
to  the  knowledge  of,  at  different  ages  ;  and  a  great  many 
of  thefe  innate  principles  they  never  come  to  know  all 
their  lives.  But  whether  they  come  in  view  of  the  mind, 
earlier  or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  all 
known  by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent, 
receive  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one  from 
another ;  much  lefs  the  more  particular,  from  the  more 
general ;  or  the  more  fimple,  from  the  more  com- 
pounded :  the  more  fimple,  and  Icfs  abflrad:,  being  the 
mofl:  familiar,  and  the  ealier  and  earlier  apprehended. 
But  which  ever  be  the  cleared  ideas,  the  evidence  and 
certainty  of  all  fuch  propofitions  is  in  this,  that  a  man 
fees  the  fame  idea  to  be  the  fam.e  idea,  and  infallibly 
perceives  two  different  ideas  to  be  ditterent  ideas.  For 
when  a  man  has  in  his  underftanding  the  ideas-  of  one 
and  of  two,  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  the  idea  of  blue,  he 
cannot  but  certainly  knovi%  that  the  idea  of  one  is  the 
Idea  of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of  two ;  and  that  the  idea 
of  yellow  is  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue. 
For  a  man  cannot  confound  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which 
he  has  diftincl: :  that  would  be  to  have  them  confufed 
and  diilind:  at  the  fame  time,  which  is  a  contradiction  : 
and  to  have  none  diilincl:  is  to  have  no  ufe  of  oiar  facul- 
ties, to  have  no  knowledge  at  all.  And  therefore  what 
idea  foever  is  affirmed  of  itfelf,  or  whatfoever  two  entire 
didind:  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another,  the  mind  cannot 
but  aflent  to  fuch  a  proportion  as  infallibly'  true,  as 
foon  as  it  underdands  the  terms,  without  helltation  or 
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need  of  proof,  or  regarding  thofe  made  in  more  general 
terms,  and  called  maxims. 

§.   II-.   What  fliall  we  then  fay  ?  Are  thefe     what  ufe 
general  maxims  of  no  ufe  ?  By  no  means  ;     thde  general 
though  perhaps  their  ufe  is  not  that,  which     maxiins 
it    is    commonly   taken   to  be.     But   fince 
doubting  in  the  leaft  of  what  hath  been  by  fome  men 
afcribed  to  thefe  maxims  may  be  apt  to  be  cried  out 
againft,  as  overturning  the  foundations  of  all  the  fciences ; 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  them,  with  refpe(fl 
to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  and  examine  more 
particularly  to  what  purpofes  they  ferve,  and  to  what 
not. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
they  are  of  no  ufe  to  prove  or  confirm  lefs  general  felf- 
evident  proportions. 

2.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been  the 
foundations  whereon  any  fcience  hath  been  built.  There 
is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  talk,  propagated  from  fcho- 
laftic  men,  of  fciences  and  the  maxims  on  which  they 
are  built :  but  it  has  been  my  ill  luck  never  to  meet 
with  any  fuch  fciences  ;  much  Icfs  any  one  built  upon 
thefe  two  maxims,  what  is,  is  ;  and  it  is  impolTible  for  the 
fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be.  And  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  Ihown  w  here  any  fuch  fcience,  erected  upon  thefe, 
or  any  other  general  axioms,  is  to  be  found  :  and  {hould 
be  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  lay  before  me  the 
frame  and  fyftem  of  any  fcience  fo  built  on  thefe  or  any 
fuch-like  maxims,  that  could  not  be  lliown  to  Hand  as 
firm  without  any  confideration  of  them.  I  afk,  whether 
thefe  general  maxims  have  not  the  fame  ufe  in  the  ftudy 
of  divinity,  and  in  theological  queftions,  that  they  have 
in  other  fciences  ?  They  ferve  here  too  to  lilence  wran- 
glers, and  put  an  end  to  difpute.  But  I  think  that  no- 
body will  therefore  fay,  that  the  chriftian  religion  is 
built  upon  thefe  maxims,  or  that  the  knowledge  wc  have 
of  it  is  derived  from  thefe  principles.  It  is  from  reve- 
lation we  have  received  it,  and  without  revelation  thefe 
maxims  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it.  When 
we  find  out  an  idea,  by  whofe  intervention  we  difcover 
the  connexikon  of  two  others,  this  is  a  revelation  from 
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Go4  to  us,  by  the  voice  of  reafon.  For  we  then  come 
to  knov/  a  truth  that  we  did  not  know  before.  When 
God  declares  any  truth  to  us,  this  is  a  revelation  to  us, 
by  the  voice  of  his  fpirit,  and  w^e  are  advanced  in  our 
knowledge.  But  in  neither  of  thefe  do  we  receive  our 
light  or  knowledge  from  maxims.  But  in  the  one  the 
things  themfelves  afford  it,  and  we  fee  the  truth  in  them 
hy  perceiving  their  agreement  or  difagreement.  In  the 
other,  God  himfelf  affords  it  immediately  to  uSj  and  we 
fee  ihe  truth  of  v.hat  he  fays  in  his  unerring  veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  ufe  to  help  men  forward  in  the. 
advancement  of  fciences,  or  new  difcovcries  of  yet  un- 
know^n  truths.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  never  enough  tQ 
be  admired  book,  has  dem^onftrated  feveral  propofitions, 
which  are  fo  many  new  truths,  before  unknown  to  the 
world,  and  are  farther  advances  in  matliematical  know- 
ledge :  but,  for  the  difcovery  of  thefe,  it  was  not  the 
general  m.axims,  what  is,  is  ;  or,  the  whole  is  bigger 
than  a  part ;  or  the  like  ;  that  helped  him.  Thefe  were 
not  the  clues  that  led  him  into  the  difcovery  of  the  truth 
and  certainty  of  thofe  propolitions.  Nor  was  it  by 
them  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  thofe  dcmonlira- 
tions ;  but  by  finding  out  intermediate  ideas,  that  fl'iowed 
the  agreem.ent  or  difagreement  of  the  idv^as,  as  expreifed 
in  thepropofitions  he  demonfiirated.  This  is  the  greatefl 
exercife  and  improvement  of  human  underftanding  in. 
the  enlargino;  of  knowlcdize,  and  advancino^  the  fciences ;, 
wherein  they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  help 
from  the  contemplation  of  thclc,  or  the  like  magnified^ 
maxims.  Would  thofe  who  have  this  traditional  admi- 
ration of  thefe  propofitions,  that  they  think  no  fiep  can 
be  made  in  knowledge  without  the  fupport  of  an  axiom, 
no  fbone  laid  in  the  building;  of  the  fciences  without  a 
general  maxim,  but  diftinguifh  betv/een  the  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  communicating  ;  betv/ecn, 
the  methoci  of  raifing  any  fcience  and  that  of  teaching 
it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is  advanced  ;  they  would  fee  that 
thofe  general  maxims  were  not  the  foundations  on  which 
the  firfi:  difcoverers  raifed  their  admirable  flructures,  nor 
the  keys  that  unlocked  and  opened  thofe  fecrets  of 
knowledge.     Though   afterwards,    when   fchools   were 
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erecfled,  and  fciences  had  their  profeflbrs  to  teach  what 
others  had  found  out,  they  often  made  ufc  of  maxims, 
i.  e.  laid  down  certain  proportions  which  were  felf- 
evident,  or  to  be  received  for  true  ;  which  being  fettled 
in  the  minds  of  their  fcholars,  as  unqueftionable  verities, 
they  on  occafionmade  ufe  of,  to  convince  them  of  truths 
in  particular  inflances  that  were  not  fo  familiar  to  their 
minds  as  rhofe  general  axioms  which  had  before  been 
inculcated  to  them,  and  carefully  fettled  in  their  minds. 
Though  thefe  particular  inflances,  when  well  refledled 
on,  are  no  lefs  felf-evident  to  the  undcrftanding  than 
the  general  maxims  brought  to  confirm  them  :  and  it 
was  in  thofe  particular  infbances  that  the  lirfl  difcoverer 
found  the  truth,  without  the  help  of  the  general  maxims  : 
and  fo  may  any  one  clfe  do,  who  with  attention  coniidexs 
them. 

To  come  therefore  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  maxims. 

1.  They  are  of  ufe,  as  has  been  obferved,  in  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  teaching  fciences  as  far  as  they  are 
advanced  ;  but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing  them  far- 
ther. 

2.  They  are  of  ufe  in  difputcs,  for  the  filcncing  of 
obdinate  wranglers,  and  bringing  thofe  conteils  to  fonme 
conclufion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  end  came 
not  in,  in  the  manner  follovv ing,  I  crave  leave  to  inquire. 
The  fchools  having  made  difputation  the  touchflone  of 
men's  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of  knowledge,  adjudged 
victory  to  him  that  kept  the  field  :  and  he  that  had  the 
laft  word,  was  conchided  to  have  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment, if  not  of  the  caufe.  But  becaufe  by  this  means 
there  was  like  to  be  no  deciiion  between  fkilful  comba- 
tants, w  hilfi:  one  never  failed  of  a  medius  terminus  to 
prove  any  propofition  ;  and  the  other  could  as  conftantly, 
without,  or  with  a  diftindion,  deny  the  major  or  minor  ; 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  could  be,  running  out  of  dif- 
putes  into  an  endlefs  train  of  fyllogifms,  certain  general 
proportions,  mofb  of  them  indeed  felf-evident,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  fchools ;  which  being  fuch  as  all  men 
allowed  and  agreed  in,  were  looked  on  as  general  mea- 
fures  of  truth,  and  ferved  inftead  of  principles  (where 
the  difputants  h^  not  lain  down  any  oth^r  between 
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them)  beyond  which  there  was  no  going,  and  which 
muft  not  be  receded  from  by  either  l^de.  And  thus 
thefe  maxims  getting  the  name  of  principles,  beyond 
which  men  in  difpute  could  not  retreat,  were  by  mif- 
take  taken  to  be  originals  and  fources,  from  whence  all 
knowledoje  be2:an,  and  the  foundations  whereon  the  fci- 
ences  M^ere  built.  Becaufe  when  in  their  difputes  they 
came  to  any  of  thefe,  they  flopped  there,  and  went  no 
farther,  the  matter  was  determined.  But  hov/  much 
this  is  a  miftake,  hath  been  already  fhown. 

This  method  of  the  fchoois,  which  have  been  thought 
the  fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I  fuppofc, 
the  like  ufe  of  thefe  maxims,  into  a  great  part  of  con- 
verfation  out  of  the  fchoois,  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  ca- 
villers, whom  any  one  i^  excufed  from  arguing  any  lon- 
ger with,  when  they  deny  thefe  general  felf-evident 
principles  received  by  all  reafonable  men,  who  have 
once  thought  of  them  :  but  yet  their  ufe  herein  is  but 
to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They  in  truth,  when  urged 
in  fuch  cafes,  teach  nothing :  that  is  already  done  by 
the  intermediate  ideas  made  ufe  of  in  the  debate,  whofe 
connexion  may  be  feen  without  the  help  of  thofe  max- 
ims, and  fo  the  truth  known  before  the  maxim  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  argument  brought  to  a  firft  principle. 
Men  would  give  off  a  wrong  argument  before  it  came 
to  that,  if  in  their  difputes  they  propofed  to  themfelves 
the  finding  and  embracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  contefl 
for  victory.  And  thus  maxims  have  their  ufe  to  put  a 
Hop  to  their  perverfenefs,  whofe  ingenuity  fhould  have 
yielded  fooner.  But  the  method  of  the  fchoois  having 
allowed  and  encouraged  men  to  oppofe  and  refifl:  evi- 
dent truth  till  they  are  baffled,  i.  e.  till  they  are  reduced 
to  contradid  them.felves  or  feme  eftablifhed  principle  ; 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  fnould  not  in  civil  converfation 
be  aftiamed  of  that,  which  in  the  fchoois  is  counted  a 
virtue  and  a  glory ;  obliinately  to  maintain  that  fide  of 
the  quefiion  they  have  chofcn,  whether  true  or  falfe,  to 
the  laft  extremity,  even  after  conviction.  A  ftrange 
way  to  attain  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  which  I 
think  the  rational  part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by 
education^  could  fcarce  believe  fhould  ever  be  admitted 
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-amongft  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  fludents  of  religion  or 
nature ;  or  introduced  into  the  feminaries  of  thofe  v.ho 
are  to  propagate  the  truths  of  religion  or  philofophy 
amongft  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  How  much 
fuch  a  way  of  learning  is  like  to  turn  young  men's  minds 
from  the  iincere  (earch  and  love  of  truth ;  nay,  and  to 
make  them  doubt  whether  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  or  at 
leaft  worth  the  adhering  to,  I  fhall  not  now  inquire. 
This  I  think,  that  bating  ihofe  places,  which  brought 
the  peripatetic  philofophy  into  their  fchoois,  where  it 
continued  many  ages,  without  teaching  the  world  any 
thing  but  the  art  of  wrangling  ;  thefe  maxims  were  no 
where  thought  the  foundations  on  which  the  fciences 
were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledg-e. 

o 

As  to  thefe  general  maxims  therefore,  they  are,  as  I 
have  faid,  of  great  ufe  in  difputes,  to  ftop  the  mouths 
of  wranglers  ;  but  not  of  much  ufe  to  the  difcovery  of 
unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  in  its 
fearch  after  knowledge.  For  who  ever  began  to  build 
his  knowledge  on  this  general  propofition,  what  is,  is  ; 
or,  it  is  impolTible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be :  and  from  either  of  thefe,  as  from  a  principle  of 
fcience,  deduced  a  fyftem  of  ufeful  knowledge  ?  Wrong 
opinions  often  involving  contradidions,  one  of  thefe 
pnaxims,  as  a  touch-ftone,  may  ferve  well  to  fliov/  whi- 
ther they  lead.  But  yet,  however  fit  to  lay  open  the 
abfurdity  or  miftake  of  a  man's  reafoning  or  opinion^ 
they  are  of  very  little  ufe  for  enlightening  the  under- 
ftanding  :  and  it  will  not  be  found,  that  the  mind  re- 
ceives much  help  from  them  in  its  progrefs  in  know^- 
ledge ;  which  would  be  neither  lefs,  nor  lefs  certain, 
were  thefe  two  general  propofitions  never  thought  on. 
It  is  true,  as  I  have  faid,  they  fometimes  ferve  in  argu- 
mentation to  ftop  a  wrangler's  mouth,  by  ftiowing  the 
abfurdity  of  what  he  faith,  and  by  expofing  him  to  the 
fhame  of  contradicting  what  all  the  world  knows,  and 
he  himfelf  cannot  but  own  to  be  true.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  ftiow  a  man  that  he  is  in  an  error ;  and  another 
to  put  him  in  poftelfion  of  truth :  and  I  would  fain 
know  what  truths  thefe  two  propofitions  are  able  to 
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teach,  and  by  their  influence  make  us  know,  which  wc 
did  not  know  before,  or  could  not  know  without  them. 
Let  us  reafon  from  them  as  well  as  we  can,  they  arc 
only  about  identical  predications,  and  influence,  if  any 
at  all,  none  but  fuch.  Each  particular  propofition  con- 
cerning identity  or  diverllty,  is  as  clearly  and  certainly 
known  in  itfclf,  if  attended  to,  as  either  of  thcfe  general 
ones :  only  thcfe  general  ones,  as  ferving  in  all  cafes, 
are  therefore  more  inculcated  and  infilled  on.  As  to 
other  lefs  general  maxims,  many  of  them  are  no  more 
than  bare  verbal  propoiitions,  and  teach  us  nothing  but 
the  refpec^:  and  import  of  names  one  to  another.  ''  The 
-whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  ;"  what  real  truth,  I  be- 
feech  you,  does  it  teach  us  ?  What  more  is  contained  in 
that  maxim  than  what  the  fignification  of  the  word  to- 
tum,  or  the  whole,  does  of  itfelf  import?  And  he  that 
knows  that  the  word  whole  fl:ands  for  what  is  made  up 
of  all  its  parts,  kiiows  very  little  lefs,  than  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts.  And  upon  the  fame  ground,  I 
think  that  this  propofition,  a  hill  is  higher  than  a  valley, 
and  feveral  the  like,  may  alfo  pafs  for  maxims.  But  yet 
mafters  of  mathematics,  when  they  would,  as  teachers 
of  w'hat  they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  fcience,  do 
not  without  reafon  place  this,  and  fome  other  fuch  max-. 
ims,  at  the  entrance  of  their  fyfi:ems  ;  that  their  fcholars, 
having  in  the  beginning  perfectly  acquainted  their 
thoughts  with  thefe  propofitions  made  in  fuch  general 
terms,  may  be  ufed  to  m^ke  fuch  reflexions,  and  have 
thefe  more  general  propofitions,  as  formed  rules  and 
fayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  cafes.  Not  that 
if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more  clear  and 
evident  than  the  particular  infiances  they  are  brought 
to  confirm  ;  but  that,  being  more  familiar  to  the  mind,  the 
very  naming  them  is  enough  to  fatisfy  the  underftanding. 
But  this,  I  fay,  is  more  from  our  cuftom  of  ufing  them, 
and  the  eftabliihment  they  have  got  in  our  minds,  by 
our  often  thinking  of  them,  than  from  the  diff'erent  evi^ 
dence  of  the  things.  But  before  cufi:om  has  fettled  me- 
thods of  thinking  and  reafoning  in  our  minds,  I  am  apt 
to  imagine  it  is  quite  otherwife ;  and  that  the  child, 
when  a  part  of  his  apple  is  taken  away,  knows  it  better 
in  that  particular  inllance,  than  by  this  general  propo- 
fition. 
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fition,  the  v/hole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts ;  and  that  if 
one  of  thefe  have  need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
other,- the  general  has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind 
by  the  particular,  than  the  particular  by  the  general. 
For  in  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  fo  fpreads 
itfelf  by  degrees  to  generals.  Though  afterwards  the 
mind  takes  the  quite  contrary  courfe,  and  having  drawn 
its  knowledge  into  as  general  propciitions  as  it  can, 
makes  thofe  familiar  to  its  thoughts,  and  accuftoms  itfelf 
to  have  recourfe  to  them,  as  to  the  ftandards  of  truth 
and  falfiiood.  By  v.hich  familiar  ufe  of  them,  as  rules 
to  m.eafure  the  truth  of  other  proportions,  it  comes  in 
time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular  propofitions 
have  their  truth  and  evidence  from  their  conformity  to 
thefe  more  general  ones,  which  in  difcourfe  and  argu- 
mentation are  fo  frequently  urged,  and  conftantly  ad- 
mitted. And  this  I  think  to  be'the  reafon  why  amongll 
fo  m.any  felf-evident  propplitions,  the  moil  general  only 
have  had  the  title  of  maxims. 

§.12.  One  thing  farther,  I  think,  it  may     j^^^j^^^  j^ 
not  be  amifs  to  obferve  concerning  thefe     care  be  not 
general  maxims,  that  they  are  fo  far  from     taken  in  the 
improving  or  eftablilliing  our  minds  in  true     ufe  of  words, 
knowledge,  that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,     ^n^tr^^k- 
ioofe  or  unfteady,   and   we  relign  up   our     tions. 
thoughts  to  the  found  of  words,  rather  than 
fix  them  on  fettled  determined  ideas  of  things  ;  I  fay, 
thefe  general  maxims  will  ferve  to  confirm  us  in  mif- 
takes  ;  and  in  fuch  a  way  of  ufe  of  words,  which  is  mofl 
common,  will  ferve  to  prove  contradiclions  :  v.  g.  he 
that,  v/ith  Des  Cartes,  Ihall  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea 
of  what  he  calls  body  to  be  nothing  but  extenfion,  may 
eafily  demonftrate  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.  e.  no  fpace 
void  of  body,  by  this  maxim,  what  is,  is.     For  the  idea 
to  which  he  annexes  the  name  body,  being  bare  exten- 
iion,  his  knowledge,  that  fpace  cannot  be  without  body, 
is  certain.     For  he  knows  his  own  idea  of  extenfion 
clearly  and  diftiniflly,  and  knows  that  it  xk  what  it  is, 
and  not  another  idea,  though  it  be  called  by  thefe  three 
names,   extenfion,    body,   fpace.     Which  three  words, 
rianding  for  one  and  the  fame  idea,  may  no  doubt,  with 
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the  fame  evidence  and  certainty,  be  affirmed  one  of  an- 
other, as  each  of  itfelf :  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  whilft 
I  ufe  them  all  to  (land  for  one  and  the  fame  idea,  this 
predication  is  as  true  and  identical  in  its  lignification, 
that  fpace  is  body,  as  this  predication  is  true  and  iden- 
tical, that  body  is  body,  both  in  fignilication  and  found. 
§.  13.  But  if  another  fnould  come,  and 
"^"cuum  ^"  make  to  him felf  another  idea,  different  from 
Des  Cartes's,  of  the  thing,  which  yet,  with 
Des  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the  fame  name  body  ;  and  make 
his  idea,  which  he  exprelfes  by  the  word  body,  to  be  of 
a  thing  that  hath  both  extenfion  and  folidity  together ; 
he  will  as  eafily  demonllrate,  that  there  may  be  a  vacu- 
tim,  or  fpace  without  a  body,  as  Des  Cartes  demonflrated 
the  contrary.  Becaufe  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  fpace  being  barely  the  fimple  one  of  extenfion ; 
and  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  name  body,  being 
the  complex  idea  of  extenfion  and  refiftibility,  or  foli- 
dity, together  in  the  fame  fubjedl ;  thefe  two  ideas  are 
not  exadly  one  and  the  fame,  but  in  the  underflanding 
as  diftind  as  the  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black, 
or  as  of  corporeity  and  humanity,  if  I  may  ufe  thofe 
barbarous  terms  :  and  therefore  the  predication  of  them 
in  our  minds,  or  in  words  flanding  for  them,  is  not 
identical^  but  the  negation  of  them  one  of  another ;  viz- 
this  proportion,  extenfion  or  fpace  is  not  body,  is. as 
true  and  evidently  certain,  as  this  maxim,  it  is  impofii- 
ble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make 
any  propofition. 

They  prove  §'   ^4-  But  yet  though  both  thefe  propo- 

nottheex-  fitions  (as  you  fee)  may  be  equally  demon- 
jftence  of  flrated,  viz.  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum, 
things  with-      ^^^  ^^^  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum,  by  thefe 
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two  certain  principles,  viz.  what  is,  is;  and 
the  fame  thing  cannot  be,  and  not  be :  yet  neither  of 
thefe  principles  will  ferve  to  prave  to  us,  that  any,  or 
"u-'hat  bodies  do  exiit :  for  that  we  are  left  to  our  fenfes, 
to  difcover  to  us  as  far  as  they  can.  Thofe  univerfal 
and  felf-evident  principles,  being  only  our  conftant, 
clear,  and  diflindi  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas,  more 
general  or  comprehenfive,  can  affure  us  of  nothing  that 
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pafTes  without  the  mind  ;  their  certainty  is  founded  only 
upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  each  idea  by  itfelf,  and 
of  its  dillindtion  from  others ;  about  which  we  cannot 
be  miftaken  whiifl  they  are  in  our  minds,  though  we 
may,  and  often  are  miflaken  when  we  retain  the  names 
without  the  ideas  ;  or  ufe  them  confufedly  fometimes 
for  one,  and  fometimes  for  another  idea.  In  which 
cafes  the  force  of  thefe  axioms,  reaching  only  to  the 
found,  and  not  the  lignification  of  the  words,  ferves 
only  to  lead  us  into  confufion,  miftake,  and  errour.  It 
is  to  fhow  men,  that  thefe  maxims,  however  cried  up 
for  the  great  guards  of  truth,  will  not  fecure  them  ffom 
errour  in  a  carelefs  loofe  ufe  of  their  words,  that  I  have 
made  this  remark.  In  all  that  is  here  fuggefted  con- 
cerning their  little  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  know- 
ledge, or  dangerous  ufe  in  undetermined  ideas,  I  have 
been  far  enough  from  faying  or  intending  they  fliould 
be  laid  alide,  as  fome  have  been  too  forward  to  charge 
me.  I  affirm  them  to  be  truths,  felf-evidcnt  truths ; 
and  fo  cannot  be  laid  alide.  As  far  as  their  influence 
wdll  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour,  nor  will  I  at- 
tempt to  abridge  it.  But  yet,  without  any  injury  to 
truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have  reafon  to  think  their 
ufe  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  great  ilrefs  which  feems  to 
be  laid  on  them  ;  and  I  may  warn  men  not  to  make  an 
ill  ufe  of  them,  for  the  confirming  themfelves  in  errour^-. 
§.  15.  But  let  them  be  of  what  ufe  they  xheir  a  pli- 
will  in  verbal  propoiitions,  they  cannot  dif-  cation  dan- 
cover  or  prove  to  us  the  lead  knowledge  of  gerous  about 
the  nature  of  fubftanccs,  as  they  are  found  pf"^P^^^ 
and  exift  without  us,  any  fartlier  than 
grounded  on  experience.  And  though  the  coafequence 
of  thefe  two  propoiitions,  called  principles,  be  very 
clear,  and  their  u{c  not  dangerous  or  hurtful,  in  the  pro- 
bation of  fuch  things,  wherein  there  is  no  need  at  ail  of 
them  for  proof,  but  fuch  as  are  clear  by  themfelves 
without  them,  viz.  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and 
known  by  the  names  that  ftand  for  them  :  yet  when 
thefe  principles,  viz.  what  is,  is  ;  and  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be ;  are  made  ufe 
of  in  the  probation  of  propoiitions,  wherein  are  words 
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ftanding  for  complex  ideas ;  v.  g.  man,  horfe,  gold, 
virtue ;  there  they  are  of  infinite  danger,  and  moil  com^ 
monly  make  men  receive  and  retain  falfhood  for  mani- 
feft  truth,  and  uncertainty  for  demonftration :  upon 
which  follow  error,  obflinacy,  and  all  the  mifchiefs  that 
can  happen,  from  wrong  reafoning.  The  reafon  whereof 
is  not,  that  thefe  principles  are  lefs  true,  or  of  lefs  force 
in  proving  proportions  made  of  terms  {landing  for 
complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propofitions  are  about 
limple  ideas.  But  becaufe  men  millakc  generally,  think- 
ing that  where  the  fame  terms  are  preferved,  the  pro- 
pofitions are  about  the  fame  things,  though  the  ideas 
they  ftand  for  are  in  truth  different ;  therefore  thefe 
maxims  are  made  ufe  of  to  fupport  thofe,  which  in 
found  and  appearance  are  contradidlory  propofitions  ;  as 
is  clear  in  the  demonllrations  above-mentioned  about  a 
vacuum.  So  that  whilfl  men  take  words  for  things,  as 
ufually  they  do,  thefe  maxims  may  and  do  commonly 
ferve  to  prove  contradictory  propofitions :  as  Ihall  yet 
be  farther  made  manifed. 

§.  i6.  For  inilance,  let  man  be  that  con- 
mmT^  ^^  cerning  which  you  would  by  thefe  firll  prin- 
ciples demonilrate  any  thing,  and  we  fhall , 
fee,  that  fo  far  as  demonilration  is  by  thefe  principles, 
it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  certain  univerfal  true. 
proportion,  or  knowledge  of  any  being  exifting  without 
us.  Firll,  a  child  having  framed  the  idea  of  a  man,  it 
is  probable  that  his  idea  is  juft  like  that  pidlure,  which  ' 
the  painter  miakes  of  the  vilible  appearances  joined  to- 
gether ;  and  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  together  in 
his  underflanding,  makes  up  the  lingle  complex  idea, 
which  he  calls  man,  whereof  white  or  flelh -colour  in  Eng- 
land being  one,  the  child  can  demonilrate  to  you  that 
a  negroe  is  not  a^man,  becaufe  white  colour  was  one  of 
the  conllant  iimple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calls 
man  :  and  therefore  he  can  demonilrate  by  the  principle, 
it  is  impoiTible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be, 
that  a  negroe  is  not  a  man;  the  foundation  of  his  cer- 
tainty being  not  that  univerfal  propoiition,  which  per- 
haps he  never  heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  dif- 
tind:  perception  he  hath  of  his  own  fimple  ideas  of  black 
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and  white,  which  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  take,  nor 
can  ever  niiilake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that 
niaxiiTL  or  no  :  and  to  this  child,  or  any  one  w  ho  hath 
fuch  an  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  can  you  never  de- 
nionflrate  that  a  man  hath  a  foul,  becaufe  his  idea  of 
man  includes  no  fuch  notion  or  idea  in  it.  And  there- 
fore to  him,  the  principle  of  what  is,  is,  proves  not  this 
matter ;  but  it  depends  upon  colled:ion  and  obfervation, 
by  \\  hich  he  is  to  make  his  complex  idea  called  man. 

§.  17.  Secondly,  another  that  hath  gone  farther  in 
framing  and  collec^ting  the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the 
outward  Ihape  adds  laughter  and  rational  difcourfe,  may 
demonftrate  that  infants  and  changelings  are  no  men, 
by  this  maxim,  it  is  impollible  for  the  fame  thing  to 
be,  and  not  to  be :  and  I  have  difcourfed  with  very  ra- 
tional men,  who  have  adlually  denied  that  they  are  men. 
^  §.  18.  Thirdly,  perhaps  another  makes  up  the  com- 
plex idea  which  he  calls  man,  only  out  of  the  ideas  of 
body  in  general,  and  the  powers  of  language  and  reafon, 
and  leaves  out  the  fliape  wholly :  this  man  is  able  to 
demonftrate,  that  a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be 
quadrupes,  neither  of  thofe  being  included  in  his  idea 
of  man  ;  and  in  whatever  body  or  Ihape  he  found  fpeech 
and  reafon  joined,  that  was  a  man:  becaufe  having  a  clear 
knowledge  of  fuch  a  complex  idea,  it  is  certain  that 
what  is,  is. 

§.   IQ.  So  that,   if  rit]fhtlv  conlidered,   I 
think  we  mav  fav,  that  where  our  ideas  are      .^^    uie  ot 

J  .j.^-''.,  ,,  .      tneie  maxims 

determined  m  our  mmds,  and  have  annexed     in  proofs 
to  them  by  us  known  and  fteady  names  un-     where  we 
der   thofe  fettled  determinations,    there  is     *^^\^^o^^^ 
little  need  or  no  ufe  at  all  of  thefe  maxims,     ijeas.' 
to  prove  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
any  of  them.     He  that  cannot  difcern  the  truth  or  falf- 
hood  of  fuch  propolitions,  without  the  help  of  thefe 
and  the  like  maxims,  will  not  be  helped  by  thefe  max- 
ims to  do  it  :  lince  \\q  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  know^  the 
truth  of  thefe  maxims  themfelves  without  proof,  if  he 
cannot  know  the  truth  of  others  without  proof,  w^hich 
are  as  felf-evident  as  thefe.     Upon  this  ground  it  is, 
that  intuitive  knowledge  neither  requires  nor  admits 
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any  proof,  one  part  of  it  more  than  another.  He  that 
^vill  fuppofe  it  does,  takes  away  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge  and  certainty :  and  he  that  needs  any  proof 
to  make  him  certain,  and  give  his  aflent  to  this  propo- 
fition,  that  two  are  equal  to  two,  will  alfo  have  need  of 
a  proof  to  make  him  admit,  that  what  is,  is.  He  that 
needs  a  probation  to  convince  him,  that  two  are  not 
three,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a 
circle,  &c.  or  any  other  two  determined  diftind  ideas 
are  not  one  and  the  fame,  will  need  alfo  a  demonftra- 
tion  to  convince  him,  that  it  is  impofiibie  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be. 

Their  ufe  §•  20.  And  as  thefe  maxims  are  of  little 

dangerous  ufe,  where  we  have  determined  ideas,  fo 
where  our  they  are,  as  I  have  (liowed,  of  dangerous  ufe, 
fufed^^^^°"*  where  our  ideas  are  not  determined;  and 
where  we  ufe  words  that  are  not  annexed  to 
determined  ideas,  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  loofe  and  wanr 
dering  lignification,  fometimes  ftanding  for  one,  and 
fometimes  for  another  idea :  from  which  follow  miftake 
and  errour,  which  thefe  maxims  (brought  as  proofs  to 
cftablifh  propofitions,  wherein  the  terms  (land  for  un- 
determined ideas)  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and 
rivet. 


CHAP*      VIII. 

Of  i:'rifling  Propofitmis. 

Some  ro  o-  ^'  ^'  TTTHETMER  the  maxims  treated 
fubns^Sg  W    of  in  the  foregoing  chapter  be 

nointreafeto  of  that  ufe  to  real  knowledge,  as  is  gene- 
our  know-  ^^\\^  fuppofed,  I  leave  to  be  confidered. 
ledge.  ^j^.^^  J.  think,  may  confidently  be  affirmed, 

that  there  are  univerfal  propofitions  ;  which  though  they 
be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to  our  under- 
llandings,  bring  no  increafe  to  our  knowledge.     Such 
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§.  2.  Firil,  all  purely  identical  propofi- 
tions.  Thefe  obvioufly,  and  at  firft  bludi,  I'.^'p^p^"^ 
appear  to  contain  no  inflrudtion  in  them,  fuions. 
For  when  we  affirm  the  faid  term  of  itfelf^ 
whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  contains  any 
clear  and  real  idea,  it  fhows  us  nothing  but  what  we 
muft  certainly  know  before,  whether  fuch  a  propoiition 
be  either  made  by  or  propofed  to  us.  Indeed  that  mod 
general  one,  what  is,  is,  may  ferve  fometimes  to  fhow  a 
man  the  abfurdity  he  is  guilty  of,  when  by  circumlocu- 
tion, or  equivocal  terms,  he  would,  in  particular  in- 
ilances,  deny  the  fame  thing  of  itfelf;  becaufe  no-body 
will  fo  openly  bid  defiance  to  common  ^nn^Cy  as  to  af- 
iirm  vinble  and  diredt  contradictions  in  plam  words  ;  or 
if  he  does,  a  man  is  excufed  if  he  breaks  oif  any  farther 
difcourfe  with  him.  But  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that 
neither  that  received  maxim,  nor  any  other  identical 
propoiition  teaches  us  any  thing :  and  though  in  fuch 
kind  of  propofitions,  this  great  and  magniiied  maxim, 
boafted  to  be  the  foundation  of  demonftration,  may  be 
and  often  is  made  ufe  of  to  confirm  them ;  yet  all  it 
proves  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  fame 
word  may  with  great  certainty  be  affirmed  of  itfelf, 
without  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  fuch  propoiition  j 
and  let  mt  add  alfo,  without  any  real  knowledge. 

§.3.  For  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  perlbn,  who 
can  but  make  a  propoiition,  and  knows  Vv'hat  he  means 
when  he  fays,  ay  or  no,  may  make  a  million  of  propo- 
rtions, of  whofe  truths  he  may  be  infallibly  certani,  and 
yet  not  know  one  thing  in  the  world  thereby  ;  v.  g.  Vvhat 
is  a  foul,  is  a  foul ;  or  a  foul  is  a  foul ;  a  fpirit  is  a  fpirit ; 
a  fetiche  is  a  fetiche,  &c.  Thefe  all  being  equivalent 
to  this  propoiition,  viz.  what  is,  is,  i.  e.  what  hath  ex- 
iflence,  hath  exiftence  ;  or  who  hath  a  foul,  hath  a  foul. 
What  is  this  more  than  trifling  with  words?  It  is  bur 
like  a  m.onkey  fhifting  his  oyfter  from  one  hand  to  the 
other ;  and  had  he  but  words,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
faid,  **■  oylfer  in  right  hand  is  fubjed,  and  oyller  in  left 
hand  is  predicate:'*  and  fo  might  have  made  a  felf- 
evident  proportion  of  oyfter,  i.  e.  oyfter  is  oyiler ;  and 
yet,  with  all  this,  not  have  been  one  whit  the  wifer  or 
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more  knowing:  and  that  way  of  handling  the  matter 
would  much  at  one  have  fatisfied  the  monkey's  hunger, 
or  a  man's  undcrftanding ;  and  they  w^ould  have  im- 
proved in  knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  fome  who,  bccaufe  identical  propo- 
fitions  are  felf-evident,  fhow  a  great  concern  for  them, 
and  think  they  do  great  fervice  to  phiiofophy  by  crying 
them  up,  as  if  in  them  was  contained  all  knowledge, 
and  the  underilanding  were  led  into  all  truth  by  them 
only,  I  grant  as  forwardly  as  any  one,  that  they  are  all 
true  and  fclf-evident.  I  grant  farther,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  lies  in  the  faculty  wt  have  of 
perceiving  the  fame  idea  to  be  the  fame,  and  of  difcern- 
ing  it  from  thofe  that  are  different,  as  I  have  fliown  iii 
the  foregoing  chapter.  But  how  that  vindicates  the 
making  ufe  of  identical  propolitions,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge,  from  the  imputation  of  trihing,  I 
do  not  fee.  Let  any  one  repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleafes, 
that  the  will  is  the  will,  or  lay  what  ftrefs  on  it  he 
thinks  fit ;  of  what  ufe  is  this,  and  an  infinite  the  like 
propolitions,  for  the  enlarging  our  knowledge  ?  Let  a 
man  abound,  as  m^uch  as  the  plenty  of  words  which  he 
has  will  permit,  in  fuch  proportions  as  thefe ;  a  law  is 
a  law^,  and  obligation  is  obligation ;  right  is  right,  and 
wrong  is  wrong:  will  thefe  and  the  like  ever  help  him 
to  an  acquaintance  with  ethicks  ?  or  inftrudl  him  or 
others  in  the  knov/ledge  of  morality  ?  Thofe  who  know 
not,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  nor  the  meafurcs  of  them ;  can  with  as 
much  aiTu ranee  make,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth  of, 
thefe  and  all  fuch  propolitions,  as  he  that  is  befi:  in- 
ftrudted  in  morality  can  do.  But  what  advance  do  fuch 
propolitions  give  in  the  knov/ledge  of  any  thing  necef- 
f^ry  or  ufeful  for  their  conduct  ? 

i-Te  vaxtld  be  thought  to  do  little  lefs  than  trifle,  w^ho, 
for  the  enlightening  the  underflandinp;  in  any  part  of 
knowledge,  fnould  be  bufy  with  identical  propolitions, 
and  infill  on  fuch  maxims  as  thefe:  fubftancc  is  fub- 
flance,  and  body  is  body  ;  a  vacuum  is  a  vacuum,  and  a 
vortex  is  a  vortex  j  a  centaur  is  a  centaur,  and  a  chimera 
is  a  chimera^  bic.     For  thefe  and  all  liich  are  equally 

true. 
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true,  equally  certain,  and  equally  felf-evident.  But  yet 
they  cannot  but  be  counted  trifling,  when  made  ufe  of 
as  principles  of  inRrudlion,  and  Itrefs  laid  on  them,  as 
helps  to  knowledge  :  fmce  they  teach  nothing  but  what 
every  one,  who  is  capable  of  difcourfe,  knov/s  without 
being  told  ;  wit.  that  the  fame  term  is  the  fame  term> 
and  the  fame  idea  the  fame  idea.  And  upon  this  account 
it  was  that  I  formerly  did,  and  do  flill  think,  the  offer- 
ing and  inculcating  fuch  propoiitions,  in  order  to  give 
the  underftanding  any  new  light  or  inlet  into  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Inflirudlion  lies  in  fomething  very  different ;  and  he 
that  would  enlarge  his  own,  or  another's  mind,  to  truths 
he  does  not  yet  know,  mufl:  find  out  intermediate  ideas^ 
and  then  lay  them  in  fuch  order  one  by  another,  that  the 
underftanding  may  fee  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
thofe  in  queftion.  Propofltions  that  do  this  are  inftruc- 
tive  ;  but  they  are  far  from  fuch  as  afhrm  the  fame  term 
of  itfelf :  which  is  no  way  to  advance  one's  felf  or  others, 
in  any  fort  of  knowledge.  It  no  more  helps  to  that, 
than  it  would  help  any  one,  in  his  learning  to  read,  to 
have  fuch  propofltions  as  thefe  inculcated  to  him.  An 
A  is  an  A,  and  a  B  is  a  B ;  v/hich  a  man  may  know  as 
well  as  any  Ibhool-mafter,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  read 
a  word  as  long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  thefe,  or  any  fuch 
identical  propofltions,  help  him  one  jot  forwards  in  the 
lldil  of  reading,  let  him  make  what  ufe  of  them  he  can. 

If  thofe  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propoii- 
tions,_  had  but  read,  and  been  at  the  pains  to  underftand> 
what  I  had  above  writ  in  very  plain  Englifli,  they  could 
not  but  have  feen  that  by  identical  propofltions  I  mean 
only  fuch,  wherein  the  fame  term,  importing  the  fame 
idea,  is  afhrmed  of  itfelf:  which  I  take  to  be  the  proper 
,  fignification  of  identical  propofltions :  and  concerning 
all  fuch,  I  think  I  may  continue  fafely  to  fay,  that  to 
propofe  them  as  inftrudive,  is  no  better  than  trifling- 
For  no  one  who  has  the  ufe  of  rcafon  can  mifs  them, 
where  it  is  ncceffary  they  fhould  be  taken  notice  of;  nor 
doubt  of  their  truth,  when  he  does  take  notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  propofltions  identical,  wherein 
the  fame  term  is  not  affirmed  of  itfelf,  whether  they 
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fpeak  more  properly  than  I,  others  mufl  judge;  this  \^ 
certain,  all  that  they  fay  of  propofitions  that  are  not 
identical  in  my  fenfe,  concerns  not  me,  nor  what  I  have 
faid  ;  all  that  I  have  faid  relating  to  thofe  propofitions 
wherein  the  fame  term  is  affirmed  of  itfelf.  And  I  would 
fain  fee  an  inilance,  wherein  any  fuch  can  be  made  ufe 
of,  to  the  advantage  and  improvemient  of  any  one's 
knowledge.  Inftances  of  other  kinds,  whatever  ufe  may 
be  made  of  them,  concern  not  me,  as  not  being  fuch 
as  I  call  identical. 

§.  4.  Secondly,  another  fort  of  trifling 
when  a  part  propolitions  is,  when  a  part  of  the  complex 
of  any  com-  i<^ca  is  predicated  of  the  name  of  the  whole  ; 
plex  idea  is  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  word  defined, 
^h^^' h^T^ °^  Such  are  all  propofitions  wherein  the  genus 
is  predicated  of  the  fpecics,  or  more  com- 
prehenfive  of  lefs  comprehenfive  terms  :  for  what  infor- 
mation, what  knowledge  carries  this  propofition  in  it, 
viz.  lead  is  a  metal,  to  a  man  who  knows  the  complex 
idea  the  name  lead  Hands  for  ?  ail  the  fimple  ideas  that 
go  to  the  complex  one  fignified  by  the  term  metal,  being 
nothing  but  vvhat  he  before  comprehended,  and  fignified 
by  the  name  lead.  Indeed,  to  a  man  that  knows  the 
fignification  of  the  word  metal,  and  not  of  the  word 
lead,  it  is  a  fiiorter  way  to  explain  the  fignification  of 
the  w^ord  lead,  by  faying  it  is  a  metal,  which  at  once 
exprelles  feveral  of  its  fimple  ideas,  than  to  enumerate 
them  one  by  one,  telling  him  it  is  a  body  very  heavy, 
fufible,  and  malleable. 

As  part  of  the         §•  5-  Alike  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any 
definition  of      Other  part  of  the  definition  of  the  term  de- 
the  term  de-      fined,  or  to  affirm  any  one  of  the  fimple 
"^  *  ideas  of  a  complex  one  of  the  name  of  the 

whole  complex  idea;  as,  all  gold  is  fufible.  For  fufi« 
biiity  being  one  of  the  lim-ple  ideas  that  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing up  the  complex  one  the  found  gold  fiands  for,  what 
can  it  be  but  playing  with  founds,  to  affi^rm  that  of  the 
name  gold,  which  is  comprehended  in  its  received  fig- 
nification? It  would  be  thought  little  better  than  ridi- 
culous, to  affirm  gravely  as  a  truth  of  moment,  that  gold 
is  yellow  ;  and  I  fee  not  how  it  is  any  jot  more -material 

to 
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to  fay,  it  is  fufible,  imlefs  that  quality  be  left  out  of  the 
complex  idea,  of  w  hich  the  found  gold  is  the  mark  in 
ordinary  fpeech.  What  inflrLKttion  can  it  carry  with  it, 
to  tell  one  that  which  he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he 
is  fuppofed  to  know  before  ?  For  I  am  fuppofed  to 
know  the  fio'nification  of  the  word  another  ufcs  to  me, 
or  elfe  he  is  to  tell  me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name 
gold  Ifands  for  this  complex  idea  of  body,  yellow,  heavy, 
fufible,  m.alieable,  it  will  not  much  inftruct  me  to  put 
it  foieminly  afterwards  in  a  proportion,  and  gravely  fay, 
ail  gold  is  fufible.  Such  propoiitions  can  only  ferve  to 
Ihow  the  dilingenuity  of  one,  who  will  go  from  the  defi- 
nition of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding  him  fomietimes 
of  it;  but  carry  no  knowledge  with  them,  but  of  the 
lignification  of  words,  however  certain  they  be. 

§.  6.  Every  man  is  an  animal,  or  living 
body,  is  as  certain  a  proportion  as  can  be  ;  ^^an  and 
but  no  more  conducing  to  the  knowledge  palfry. 
of  things,  than  to  fay,  a  palfry  is  an  ambling 
horfe,  or  a  neighmg  ambling  animal,  both  being  only 
about  the  fignification  of  words,  and  make  me  know- 
but  this  ;  that  body,  fenfe  and  motion,  or  pov.er  of  fen- 
fation  and  moving,  are  three  of  thofe  ideas  that  I  always 
comprehend  and  iio-nify  by  the  word  man ;  and  where 
they  are  not  to  be  found  together,  the  name  man  belongs 
not  to  that  thing  :  and  fo  of  the  other,  that  body,  fenfe, 
and  a  certain  way  of  going,  w  ith  a  certain  kind  of  voice, 
are  fome  of  thofe  ideas  which  I  always  comprehend, 
and  fignify  by  the  w^ord  palfry ;  and  when  they  are  not 
to  be  found  together,  the  name  palfry  belongs  not  to 
that  thing.  It  is  juft  the  fame,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
when  any  term  landing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  lim- 
pie  ideas,  that  all  together  make  up  that  complex  idea 
which  is  called  man,  is  affirmicd  of  the  term  man  :  v.  g,. 
fuppofe  a  Roman  fignified  by  the  word  homo  all  thefe 
dilimdt  ideas  united  in  one  fubjedf,  *'  corporietas,  fen- 
fibilitas,  potentia  fe  movendi,  rationalitas,  rifibibtas  ;'* 
he  might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty,  univerfally 
affirm  one,  more,  or  all  of  thefe  together  of  the  word 
homo,  but  did  no  more  than  fay  that  the  word  homo,  in 
his  country,  comprehended  in  its  lignification  all  thefe 
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ideas.  Much  like  a  romance  knight,  who  by  the  word 
palfry  fignified  thefe  ideas  ;  body  of  a  certain  figure,- 
four-legged,  with  fenfe,  motion,  ambling,  neighing, 
•yvhite,  ufcd  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back ;  might  with 
the  fame  certainty  univerfaliy  affirm  alfo  any  or  all  of 
thefe  of  the  word  palfry  :  but  did  thereby  teach  no  more, 
but  that  the  word  palfry,  in  his  or  romance  language, 
flood  for  all  thefe,  and  was  not  to  be  applied  to  any 
thing,  where  any  of  thefe  was  wanting.  But  he  that 
fliall  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing  fenfe,  motion,  rea- 
fon,  and  laughter,  were  united,  that  thing  had  actually 
a  notion  of  God,  or  would  be  cafl"  into  a  fleep  by  opium, 
made  indeed  an  inilruclive  proportion  :  becaufe  neither 
having  the  notion  of  God,  nor  being  caft  into  fleep  by 
opium,  being  contained  in  the  idea  iignified  by  the  word 
man,  we  are  by  fuch  propolitions  taught  fomething 
more  than  barely  what  the  word  man  ftands  for ;  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  contained  in  it  is  more  than 
verbal. 

J'pr  this  ^'  7*  Before  a  man  makes  any  propoli- 

teaches  but  tion,  he  is  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  terms 
the  fignifica-  he  ufes  in  it,  or  elfe  he  talks  like  a  parrot, 
*^°rd  ^^^^  making  a  noife  by  imitation,  and  fram- 

ing certain  founds,  which  he  has  learnt  of 
others  j  but  not  as  a  rational  creature,  uling  them  for 
figns  of  ideas  which  he  has  in  his  mind.  The  hearer 
alfo  is  fuppofed  to  underfland  the  terms  as  the  fpeaker 
ufes  them,  or  oX^t  he  talks  jargon,  and  makes  an  unin- 
telligible noife.  And  therefore  he  trifles  with  words, 
\vho  makes  fuch  a  proportion,  which,  when  it  is  made, 
contains  no  more  than  one  of  the  terms  does,  and  which 
a  man  was  fuppofed  to  know  before ;  v.  g.  a  triangle 
hath  three  iides,  or  faffron  is  yellow.  And  this  is  no 
farther  tolerable,  than  uhere  a  man  goes  to  explain  his 
terms,  to  one  who  is  fuppofed  or  declares  himfelf  not  to 
underhand  him  :  and  then  it  teaches  only  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  that  word,  and  the  ufe  of  that  fign. 

§.   8.   We  can  know  then  the  truth  of  two 

knowk/^e        ^^^'^^  of  propofitions  with  perfect  certainty; 

the   one   is,    of  thofe  triHing  propofitions 

which  have  a  certainty  in  them,  but  it  is  only  a  vcfbal 

cer* 
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cerraint}^  but  not  infbrudiive.  And,  fecondlv^  we  can 
know  the  truth,  and  fo  may  be  certain  in  propolitions, 
which  affirm  fomething  of  another,  which  is  a  necefiary 
confequence  of  its  precife  complex  idea,  but  not  con- 
tained in  it :  as  that  the  external  angle  of  all  triangles  is 
bigger  than  either  of  the  oppofite  internal  angles  ;  which 
relation  of  the  outward  angle  to  either  of  the  oppofite 
internal  angles,  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea 
figniiied  by  the  name  triangle,  this  is  a  real  truth,  and 
conveys  with  it  inftrucliive  real  knowledge. 

§.  9.  We  having  little  or  no  knowledge  ^^^^^^j 
of  what  combinations  there  be  of  fimple  pofitionscon- 
ideas  exifling  together  in  fubftances,  but  by  cerning  fub- 
our  fenfes,  we  cannot  make  anv  univerfal  ft^nccsare 
c^rtam  propolitions  concerning  them,  any 
farther  than  our  nominal  eflenccs  lead  us  :  which  being 
to  a  very  few  and  inconliderable  truths,  in  refped:  of 
thofe  which  depend  on  their  real  conllitutions,  the  ge- 
neral proportions  that  are  made  about  fubftances,  if 
they  are  certain,  are  for  the  mod  part  but  trifling  ;  and 
if  they  are  inftrudtive,  are  uncertain,  and  fuch  as  we 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much 
foever  conftant  obfervation  and  analogy  may  aflift  our 
judgment  in  gueiTmg.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  one 
may  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  difcourfes^, 
that  amount  yet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plain,  that  names 
of  fubftantial  beings,  as  well  as  others,  as  far  as  they 
have  relative  llgnifications  affixed  to  them,  may,  with 
great  truth,  be  joined  negatively  and  affirmatively  in 
propolitions,  as  their  relative  definitions  make  them  fit 
to  be  fo  joined ;  and  proportions  confiiiing  of  fuch 
terms,  may,  with  the  fame  clearnefs,  be  deduced  one 
from  another,  as  thofe  that  convey  the  moft  real  truths  : 
and  all  this,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  or 
reality  of  things  exifting  without  us.  By  this  method 
one  may  make  demonftrations  and  undoubted  propoii- 
tions  in  words,  and  yet  thereby  advance  riot  one  jot  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things  ;  v.  g.  he  that  hav- 
ing learnt  thefe  following  words,  with  their  ordinary 
mutually  relative  acceptations  annexed  to  them  :  v.  g. 
fubftance^  man^  animal,  forin^  foul,  vegetative,  fenfitive, 
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^atio^ial^  may  make  feveral  undoubted  proportions 
about  the  foul,  without  knowing  at  all  what  the  foul 
really  is :  and  of  this  fort,  a  man  may  find  an  infinite 
number  of  proportions,  reafonings,  and  conclufions,  in 
books  of  metaphyficks,  fchool-divinity,  and  fome  fort 
of  natural  philofophy  ;  and,  after  all,  know  as  little  of. 
God,  fpirits,  or  bodies,  as  he  did  before  he  fet  out. 
And  whj^  ^*   ^^'  ^^^   ^^^^  \\2ith.    liberty  to  define, 

i.  e.  to  determine  the  fignification  of  his 
names  of  fubflances  (as  certainly  every  one  does  in  effedl, 
who  makes  them  ftand  for  his  own  ideas)  and  makes 
their  fignifications  at  a  venture,  taking  them  from  his 
own  or  other  men's  fancies,  and  not  from  an  examina- 
tion or  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things  themfelves ; 
may,  with  little  trouble,  demonflrate  them  one  of  an- 
other, according  to  thofe  feveral  refpecirs  and  mutual 
relations  he  has  given  them  one  to  ^another ;  wherein, 
however  things  agree  or  difagree  in  their  own  nature,  he 
needs  mind  nothing  but  his  own  notions,  with  the 
names  he  hath  beftov/ed  upon  them  :  but  thereby  no 
more  incrcafes  his  own  knowledge,  than  he  does  his 
riches,  who,  taking  a  bag  of  counters,  calls  one  in  a 
certain  place  a  pound,  another  in  another  place  a  fhil- 
ling,  and  a  third  in  a  third  place  a  penny ;  and  fo  pro- 
ceeding, may  undoubtedly  reckon  right,  and  caft  up  a 
great  fum,  according  to  his  counters  fo  placed,  and 
flanding  for  more  or  lefsas  he  pleafes,  without  being 
one  jot  the  richer,  or  without  even  knowing  how  much 
a  pound,  fhilling,  ox  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  con- 
tained in  the  other  twenty  times,  and  contains  the  other 
tvelve :  which  a  man  may  alfo  do  in  the  fignification 
of  words,  by  making  them,  in  refpect  of  one  another, 
more,  or  lefs,  or  equally  comprehcnfive. 
Thirdly,  §.  1 1 .  Though  yet  concerning  moft  words . 

ufing  words  .  ufed  'XI  difcourfcs,  equally  argumentative 
variuufiy  is  and  controverfial,  there  is  this  more  to  be 
tW^  ''''^      complained  of,  which  is  the  word  fort  of 

trifling,  and  which  fets  us  yet  farther  from 
the  certainty  of  knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  them, 
or,  find  m  them  ;  viz.  tliat  mofl  writers  are  fo  far  from 
inflruciing  us  in  the  nature  and  knowledge  of  things,, 

that 
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that  they  ufe  their  words  loofely  and  uncertainly,  and 
do  not,  by  ufing  them  conliantly  and  lleadily  in  the 
fame  fignifications,  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of 
words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  difcourfes  co- 
herent and  clear  (how  little  foever  they  were  inftruc- 
tive)  which  were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find 
it  convenient  to  (helter  their  ignorance  or  obftinacy, 
under  the  obfcurity  and  perplexednefs  of  their  terms  : 
to  which,  perhaps,  inadvertency  and  ill  cuftom  do  in 
many  men  much  contribute. 

§.   12.  To  conclude;  barely  verbal  pro-     Marks  of 
pofitions  may  be  known  by  thefe  following     verbal  pro- 
marks  ;  poiuions: 

Firfl,  all  proportions,  wherein  two  ab-     i.  Predlca- 
ftrad  terms  are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are     ^^^'^  i^  ^1^ 
barely  about  the  fignification  of  founds.    For 
lince  no  abftradt  idea  can  be  the  fame  with  any  ether 
but  itfelf,  when  its  abftrad  name  is  affirmed  of  any 
other  term,  it  can  fignify  no  more  but  this,  that  it  m.ay 
or  ought  to  be  called  by  that  name,  or  that  thcfe  tVv'o 
names  fignify  the  fame  idea.     Thus  ffiould  any  one  fiv, 
that  parlimony  is  frugality,  that  gratitude  is  juftice,  that 
this  or  that  adiion  is  or  is  not  temperate ;  however  {pt- 
cious  thefe  and  the  like  propolitions  may  at  firfl  fight 
feem,  yet  when  we  come  to  prefs  them,  and  examine 
nicely  what  they  contain,  we  fhail  find  that  it  all  amounts 
to  nothing  but  the  fignification  of  thofe  termiS. 

§.  13.  Secondly,  all  propofitions  wherein  2.  A  part  of 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea,  which  any  term  the  definition 
flands  for,  is  predicated  of  that  term,  are  predicated  of 
only  verbal ;  v.  g.  to  fay  that  gold  is  a  metal  ^"^  ^^^^' 
or  heavy.  And  thus  all  propofitions,  wherein  more 
comprehenfive  words,  called  genera,  are  affirmed  of  fub- 
ordinate  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  called  fpecies,  or  indi- 
viduals, are  barely  verbal. 

When  by  thcfe  two  rules  we  have  examined  the  pro- 
pofitions that  make  up  the  difcourfes  we  ordinarily  meet 
with  both  in  and  out  of  books,  we  fhall,  perhaps,  find 
that  a  greater  part  of  them,  than  is  ufually  fufpecled,  are 
purely  about  the  fignification  of  words,  and  contain  no- 
thing in  them,  but  the  ufc  and  application  of  thefe  lign?. 

This, 
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This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  rule, 
that  wherever  the  didindt  idea  any  word  ftands  for  is 
not  known  and  confidered,  and  fomcthinr  not  contained 
in  the  idea  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  it ;  there  our 
thoughts  ftick  wholly  in  founds,  and  are  able  to  attain 
no  real  truth  or  falfhood.  This,  perhaps,  if  well  heeded, 
might  fave  us  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  amufement  anddif- 
pute,  and  very  much  fhorten  our  trouble  and  wander- 
ing,  in  the  fearch  of  real  and  true  knowledge. 


CHAP.      IX. 

Of  cur  Knowledge  of  Exijlence. 

C„.,„..     S...pj.THERTOw«h„conlyc„„fi. 


tain  propofi-  A  X    dered   the   effences   of  things, 

tionsconqern  which  being  Only  abftradl  ideas,  and  thereby 
not  exiftence.  j-^j^joved  in  our  thoughts  from  particular 
exiilence  (that  being  the  proper  operation  of  the  mind, 
in  abftradion,  to  confider  an  idea  under  no  other  exiil- 
ence, but  what  it  has  in  the  underiianding)  gives  us  no 
knowledge  of  real  exiftence  at  all.  Where  by  the  way 
we  may  take  notice,  that  univerfal  propofitions,  of  whofe 
truth  or  falibood  we  can  have  certain  knowledge,  con- 
cern not  exiftence  ;  and  farther,  that  ^11  particular  affir- 
mations or  negations,  that  -would  not  be  certain  if  they 
were  made  general,  are  only  concerning  exiftence  ;  they 
declaring  only  the  accidental  union  or  feparation  of  ideas 
in  things  exifting,  which,  in  their  abilract  natures,  have 
no  known  neceffary  union  or  repugnancy. 

§.  2.  But,  leaving  the  nature  of  propoii- 
h  threefold  ^  ^^  different  ways  of  predication  to 
exiftence.  be  coniidered  more  at  large  in  another  place, 

let  us  proceed  now  to  inquire  concerning 
our  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  things,  and  Jiow  we 
come  by  it.  I  fay  then,  that  we  have  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  exiftence  by  intuition  ;  of  the  exiftence  of  God 
t>y  demonftratiou ;  and  of  other  things  by  fcnfation. 

§.  3- 
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§.  3.  As  for  our  own  exillence,  we  per-  Ourknow- 

ceive  it  fo  plainly,  and  fo  certainly,  that  it  ledge  of  our 

neither  needs  nor  is  capable  of  any  proof,  pwnexiftencc 

T-  1  •  1  •  J      ^  V-u  IS  intuitive. 

ror  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  us,  than 

our  own  exigence;  I  think,  I  reafon,  I  feel  pleafure 
and  pain  :  can  any  of  thefe  be  more  evident  to  me,  than 
my  own  exillence  ?  if  I  doubt  of  all  other  things,  that 
very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own  exigence,  and 
will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  of  that.  For  if  I  know  I 
feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain  perception  of 
my  own  exiftence,  as  of  the  exiftence  of  the  pain  I  feel : 
or  if  I  know  I  doubt,  I  have  as  certain  perception  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  thing  doubting,  as  of  that  thought 
w  hich  I  call  doubt.  Experience  then  convinces  us,  that 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence, 
^nd  an  internal  infallible  perception  that  we  are.  In 
every  a6l:  of  fenfation,  reafoning,  or  thinking,  we  are 
confcious  to  ourfelves  of  our  own  being ;  and,  in  this 
matter,  come  not  ftiort  of  the  higheft  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 


CHAP.      X. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  God, 

§.  I.  npHOUGH  God  has  given  us  no     Weareca* 

X    innate  ideas  of  himfelf;  though     pable  of 
he  has  ftamped  no  original  charadters  on     knowing  cer- 
our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his  being ;     Jhe're^is  a^' 
yet  having  furniftied  us  with  thofe  faculties     God. 
our  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not 
left  himfelf  without  witnefs  :  ftnce  w^e  have  fenfe,  per- 
ception, and  reafon,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of 
him,  as  long  as  we  carry  ourfelves  about  us.     Nor  can 
we  juftly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point, 
iince  he  has  ^o  plentifully  provided  us  with  the  means 
to  difcover  and  know  him,  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  to  the 
end  of  our  being,  and  the  great  concernment  of  our 
happincfs.     But  though  this  be  the  moft  obvious  truth 

that 
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that  roifon  difcovers  ;  and  though  its  evidence  be  (if  I 
miftake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  certainty :  yet  it  re- 
quires thought  and  attentionj  and  the  mind  mufl  apply 
itfelf  to  a  regular  deduclion  cf  it  from  fome  part  of  our 
intuitive  knowledge,  or  elfe  we  lliall  be  as  uncertain  and 
ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  propofitions,  which  are  in 
themfelves  capable  of  clear  demonllration.  To  iliow 
therefore  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  i.  e.  being 
certain  that  there  is  a  God,  and  how^  we  may  come  by 
this  certainty,  I  think  we  need  go  no  farther  than  our- 
felves,  and  that  undoubted  knowledge  we  have  of  our 
own  exiftencc. 

§•  2.  I  think  it  is  beyond  queftion,  that 
tharheTim-  '^'^^  ^^^  ^  clear  idea  of  his  own  being ;  he 
fclfis.  knows  certainly  he  exiils,  and  that  he  is 

fomething.  He  that  can  doubt,  whether  he 
be  any  thing  or  no,  I  fpeak  not  to,  no  more  than  I 
would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  con- 
vince non-entity,  that  it  were  fomething.  If  any  one 
pretends  to  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  ^^\vj  his  own  exigence 
(for  really  to  doubt  of  it  is  manifeflly  impofilble)  \tX. 
Iiim  for  rne  enjoy  his  beloved  happinefs  of  being  no- 
thing, until  hunger,  or  fome  other  pain,  convince  him 
of  the  contrary.  This  then,  I  think,  I  may  take  for  a 
truth,,  which  every  one's  certain  knowledge  affures  him 
of,  beyond  the  liberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is  fome- 
thing that  actually  exifts. 

HeknoLvs  §.  3.  In  the  next  place,  man  knows  by 

alfo  that  no-  an  intuitive  certainty,  that  bare  nothing  can 
SuceaTe-  "^  ^^^^  produce  any  real  being,  than  it 
ing,  there-  Can  be  equal  to  two  right  angles.  If  a  man 
fore  fome-  knows  not  that  non-entity,  or  the  abfence 
thing  eter-        ^^f  ^jj  being,  cannot  be  equal  to  tw^o  right 

angles,  it  is  impoffible  he  ihould  know  any 
dem.onfl ration  in  Euclid.  If  therefore  we  know  there- 
ijs  fome  real  being,  and  that  non-entity  cannot  produce 
any  real  being,  it  is  an  evident  demonftration,  that  from 
eternity  there  has  been  fomething ;  lince  what  was  not. 
from  eternity  had  a  beginning ;  and  what  had  a  begin- 
jiing  muj]:  be  produced  by  fojiiething  elfe. 
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§.  4.  Next,  ic  is  evident,  that  what  had     Th^t  etem^ 
its  being  and  beginning  from  another,  rauit     being  muft 
alfo  have  all  that  which  is   in,  and  belongs     ^;:,^^^^ P"^^" 
to   its  being,  from  another  too.     All   the 
powers  it  has  mufl  be  owing  to,  and  received  from,  the 
lame  fource.     This  eternal  fource  then  of  all  being  muft 
alfo  be  the  fource  and  original  of  all  power;  and  fo  this 
eternal  being  muft  be  alfo,  the  moft  powerful. 

i.   c.  Ay-ain,  a  m.an  finds  in  himfclf  per-      ^    , 
ception  and  knowledge.     V\e  have  then  got     j^nowing. 
one  ftep  farther ;  and  we  are  certain  now, 
that  there  is  not  only  (oxr,^  bemg,  but  fome  knowing 
intelligent  being  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time  then,  when  there  w^as  no  knowing 
being,  and  when  knowledge  began  to  be  ;  or  elfe  thx^rc 
has  been  alfo  a  knowing  being  from  eternity.  If  it  be 
faid,  there  was  a  time  Vvhen  no  being  had  any  knowledge, 
when  that  eternal  being  was  void  of  all  underftanding ; 
I  reply,  that  then  it  was  impofllble  there  fliould  ever 
have  been  any  knov.  ledge :  it  being  as  impoffible  that 
things  wholly  void  of  knowledge,  and  operating  blindly, 
and  without  any  perception,  Ihould  produce  a  knowing 
being,  as  it  is  impoffible  that  a  triangle  fnould  make 
itfelf  three  angles  bigger  than  two  right  ones.  For  it  is 
as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  fenfelefs  matter,  that  it 
fhould  put  into  itfelf,  {^n^ty  perception,  and  knowledge, 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  ihould 
put  into  Itfelf  greater  angles  than  two  right  orics. 

§.  6.  Thus    from    the    coniideration    of     «  ,j  ], 
ourfelves,  and  what  \vt  infallibly  find  in  our     ^^^^  q^^/ 
own  conftitutions,  our  reafon  leads  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  certa  n  and  evident  truth,  that 
there  is  an  eternal,  m.oft  powerful,  and  moft  knowing 
being;  which  wheliier  any  one  will  pleafe  to  call  God, 
it  matters  not.     The  thing  is  evident,  and  from  this 
idea  duly  confidered,  will  eafily  be  deduced  all  thofe 
other  attributes,   which   we   ought   to  afcribe   to   this 
eternal  being.     If  neverthelefs  any  one  fliould  be  found 
fo  fenfeledy  arrogant,  as  to  fuppofe  man  alone  know- 
ing and  wife,  but  yet  the  product   of  mere  ignorance 
and  chance;  ^nd  that  all  the  rclt  of  the  univcrfe  a^lcd 

only 
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only  by  that  blind  hap-hazard  :  I  lliall  leave  with  him 
that  very  rational  and  emphatical  rebuke  of  Tully,  1.  ii. 
de  leg.  to  be  confidered  at  his  leifurc  :  ''  What  can  be 
*'  more  fillily  arrogant  and  mifbecoming,  than  for  a 
^'  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  underftanding 
•'  in  him,  but  yet  in  all  the  univerfe  befide  there  is  no 
'*  fuch  thing  ?  Or  that  thofe  things,  which  with  the 
*'  utmoft  ftretch  of  his  reafon  he  can  fcarce  comprehend, 
*^  fliould  be  moved  and  managed  without  any  reafon  at 
**  all  ?  ^'  Quid  eft  enim  verius,  quam  neminem  efle 
*'  oportere  tam  ftulte  arrogantem,  ut  in  fe  mentem  Sc 
**  rationem  putet  ineffe,  in  coelo  mundoque  non  putet  ? 
*^  Aut  ea  quae  vix  fumma  ingenii  ratione  comprehendat, 
*'  nulla  ratione  moveri  putet  ?'* 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have 
a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  exiftcnce  of  a  God, 
than  of  any  thing  our  fenfes  have  not  immediately  dif- 
covered  to  us.  Nay,  I  prefume  I  may  fay,  that  we 
more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God,  than  that  there 
is  any  thing  clfe  without  us.  When  I  fay  we  know,  I 
mean  there  is  fuch  a  knowledge  Vvdthin  our  reach  which 
we  cannot  mifs,  if  we  will  but  apply  our  minds  to  that, 
as  we  do  to  feveral  other  inquiries. 
Our  Idea  of  a  §'  7-  ^o^'  f^r  the  idea  of  a  moft  perfed 
moft  perfea  being,  which  a  man  may  frame  in  his  mind, 
being  not  the  does  or  does  not  prove  the  exiftence  of  a 
^Vr^""^  God,  I  will  not  here  examine.  For  in  the 
different  make  of  men's  tempers  and  appli- 
cation of  their  thoughts,  fome  arguments  prevail  more 
on  one,  and  fome  on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  fame  truth.  But  yet,  I  think,  this  I  may  fay,  that 
it  is  an  ill  way  of  eftablifliing  this  truth,  and  iilencing 
atheifts,  to  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  of  fo  important  a  point 
as  this  upon  that  fole  foundation  ;  and  take  fome  men's 
having  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds  (for  it  is  evident 
fome  men  have  none,  and  fome  worfe  than  none,  and 
the  moft  very  diiferent)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  deity : 
and  out  of  an  over-fondnefs  of  that  darling  invention 
caihier,  or  at  leaft  endeavour  to  invalidate  all  other  ar- 
guments, and  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe  proofs,  as 
being  weak  or  fallacious,  which  our  own  exiftence  and 
I  the 
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the  feniible  parts  of  the  univerfe  offer  fo  clearly  and 
cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impolTible  for 
a  coniidering  man  to  withfland  them.  For  I  judge  it 
as  certain  and  clear  a  truth,  as  can  any  where  be  deli- 
vered, that  the  invifible  things  of  God  are  clearly  feen 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  underflood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 
Though  our  own  being  furnilhes  us,  as  I  have  fhown, 
with  an  evident  and  inconteftible  proof  of  a  deity  ;  and  I 
believe  no-body  can  avoid  the  cogency  of  it,  who  will 
but  as  carefully  attend  to  it,  as  to  any  other  demonftra- 
tion  of  fo  many  parts  :  yet  this  being  fo  fundam.ental  a 
truth,  and  of  that  confequence,  that  all  religion  and 
genuine  morality  depend  thereon,  I  doubt  not  but  I 
Ihaii  be  forgiven  by  my  reader,  if  I  go  over  fome  parts 
of  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a  little  more  upon 
them. 

§.   8.  There   is   no  truth  more  evident.     Something 
than  that  fomething  mufl:  be  from  eternity,     ^rom  eter- 
I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  fo  unreafona-     ^'^^^^* 
ble,  or  that  could  fuppofe  fo  manifeil  a  contradiclion^ 
as  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfedly  nothing :  this  be- 
ing of  all  abfurdities  the  greatelt,  to  imagine  that  pure 
nothing,  the  perfect  negation  and  abfence  of  all  beings, 
Ihould  ever  produce  any  real  exigence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures 
to  conclude,  that  fomething  has  exifted  from  eternity  5 
let  us  next  fee  what  kind  of  thing  that  mufl  be. 

§.  9.  There  are  but  two  forts  of  beings  in  Ywo  forts  of 
the  world,  that  man  knows  or  conceives.         beings,  cogi- 

Firfl:,  fuch  as  are  purely  material,  without     tatiyeandin- 
fenfe,  perception  or  thought,  as  the  clip-     cogitative, 
pings  of  our  beards,  and  parings  of  our  nails. 

Secondly,  fcnfible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  fuch 
as  we  find  ourfelves  to  be,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will 
hereafter  call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings  ;  which 
to  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  are,  perhaps, 
better  terms  than  material  and  immaterial. 

§.   10.  If  then  there  muft  be  fomething     inco?itatIve 
eternal,  let  us  fee  what  fort  of  being  it  muft     being  cannot 
be.     And  to  that,  it  is  very  obvious  to  rca-     produce aco- 
fon^  that  it  mufl:  necelTanly  be  a  cogitative    S^^^"^'^* 

being. 
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being.  For  it  is  as  impoffible  to  conceive,  that  ever 
bare  incogitative  matter  lliould  produce  a  thinking  in- 
telligent being,  as  that  nothing  fliould  of  itfelf  produce 
matter.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  parcel  of  matter  eternal, 
great  or  fmall,  we  fhall  find  it,  in  itfelf,  able  to  produce 
nothing.  For  example;  let  us  fuppofe  the  matter  of 
the  next  pebble  we  meet  with  eternal,  clofely  united, 
and  the  parts  firmly  at  reft  together ;  if  there'  were  no 
other  being  in  the  world,  muft  it  not  eternally  remain 
fo,  a  dead  inac1:ive  lump  ?  Is  it  pofTible  to  conceive  it 
can  add  motion  to  itfelf,  being  purely  matter,  or  pro- 
duce any  thing  ?  Matter  then,  by  its  own  ftrength,  can- 
not produce  in  itfelf  fo  much  as  motion :  the  motion  it 
has  muft  alfo  be  from  eternity,  or  elfe  be  produced,  and 
added  to  matter  by  fome  other  being  more  powerful 
than  matter ;  matter,  as  is  evident,  having  not  power 
to  produce  motion  in  itfelf.  But  let  us  fuppofe  motion 
eternal  too  ;  yet  matter,  incogitative  matter  and  motion, 
whatever  changes  it  might  produce  of  figure  and  bulk, 
could  never  produce  thought :  knowledge  will  ftill  be 
as  far  beyond  the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  pro- 
duce, as  matter  is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing  or  non- 
entity to  produce.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own 
thoughts,  whether  he  cannot  as  eafily  conceive  matter 
produced  by  nothing,  as  thought  to  be  produced  by 
pure  matter,  when  before  there  w^as  no  fuch  thing  as 
thought,  or  an  intelligent  being  exifting  ?  Divide  matter 
into  as  minute  parts  as  you  will  (which  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  a  fort  of  fpiritualizing,  or  making  a  thinking 
thing  of  it)  vary  the  figure  and  m^otion  of  it  as  much 
as  you  pleafe  ;  a  globe,  cube,  cone,  prifm,  cylinder,  6<:c. 
whofe  diameters  are  but  1 000000th  part  of  a  gry  *,  will 
operate  no  otherwife  upon  other  bodies  of  proportion- 
able bulk,  than  thofe  of  an  inch  or  foot  diameter  ;  and 

*  A  gry  is  yV  of  a  line,  a  line  -^-^  of  an  inch,  an  inch  J-^  of  a  philofo- 
phical  foot,  a  philofophical  foot  |  of  a  pendulum,  whofe  diadroms,  in  the 
latitude  of  45  degrees,  are  each  equal  to  one  fecond  of  time  or  -^-^  of  a 
minute.  1  have  affetlitedly  made  ufe  of  this  meafure  here,  and  the  parts 
of  it,  under  a  decimal  divifion,  with  names  to  them  ;  becaufe,  I  think, 
it  would  be  of  general  convenience,  that  this  Ihould  be  the  common  mea- 
fure, in  the  commonwealth  of  letters, 

you 
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you  may  as  rationally  expedl  to  produce  fenfe,  thought, 
and  knowledge,  by  putting  together,  in  a  certain  figure 
and  motion,  grofs  particles  of  matter,  as  by  thofe  that 
are  the  very  minuteft,  that  do  any  where  exifl.  They 
knock,  impel,  and  relift  one  another,  jufl:  as  the  greater 
do,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do.  So  that  if  we  will  fup- 
pofe  nothing  firft,  or  eternal  ;  matter  can  never  begin 
to  be  :  if  we  fuppofe  bare  matter,  without  motion,  eter- 
nal ;  motion  can  never  begin  to  be  :  if  we  fuppofe  only 
matter  and  motion  firll,  or  eternal  ;  thought  can  never 
begin  to  be.  For  it  is  impolTible  to  conceive  that  mat- 
ter, either  with  or  without  motion,  could  have  origi- 
nally in  and  from  itfelf  {tn{ty  perception  and  know- 
ledge .;  as  is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  {q,tS(i,  per- 
ception and  knowledge  muft  be  a  property  eternally  in- 
feparable  from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it.  Not  to 
add,  that  though  our  general  or  fpecific  conception  of 
matter  makes  us  fpeak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  really  all 
matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  there  any 
fuch  thing  exifting  as  one  material  being,  or  one  lingle 
body  that  we  know  or  can  conceive.  And  therefore  if 
matter  were  the  eternal  firit  coo;itative  being-,  there 
would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  beinp;,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  eternal  finite  cogitative  beings, 
independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  force  and  dif- 
tincl:  thoughts,  which  could  never  produce  that  order, 
harmony  and  beauty  which  are  to  be  found  in  nature. 
Since  therefore  whatfoever  is  the  firfr  eternal  being  mufl: 
neceflarily  be  cogitative ;  and  whatfoever  is  firit  of  all 
things,  muft  neceflarily  contain  in  it,  and  adiually  have, 
at  leaft,  all  the  perfedlions  that  can  ever  after  exift ;  nor 
can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that  it  hath 
not,  either  actually  in  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  in  a  higher  de- 
gree ;  it  neceftarily  follows,  that  the  firft  eternal  being 
cannot  be  matter. 

§.   II.  If  therefore    it   be  evident,    that     Therefore 
fomething  neceftarily  muft  exift  from  eter-     there  has 
nity,  it  is  alfo  as  evident,  that  that  fome-     l^^p  ^"  ^^^'*- 
thing  muft  neceifarily  be  a  cogitative  being  :     "^  ^^   °"^' 
for  it  is  as  impoftible  that  jncogitative  m.atter  Ihould 
produce,  a  cogitative  being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  ne- 
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gation  of  all  being,  fhould  produce  a  poiitive  being  or 
matter. 

§.  12.  Though  this  difcovery  of  the  neceflary  exift- 
ence  of  an  eternal  mind  does  fufficiently  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  God  ;  fince  it  will  hence  follow,  that 
all  other  knowing  beings  that  have  a  beginning  mufl 
depend  on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge, 
or  extent  of  power,  than  what  he  gives  them  ;  and  there- 
fore if  he  made  thofe,  he  made  alfo  the  lefs  excellent 
pieces  of  this  univerfe,  all  inanimate  beings,  whereby  his 
omiiifcience,  power,  and  providence  will  be  eftablilhed, 
and  all  his  other  attributes  neceflarily  follow  :  yet  to 
clear  up  this  a  little  farther,  we  will  fee  what  doubts 
can  be  raifed  againft  it. 

§.  13.  Firft,  perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that 
terial  oTno!"  t^oug^^^  it  be  as  clear  as  demonftration  can 
make  it,  that  there  muft  be  an  eternal  be- 
ing, and  that  being  mud:  alfo  be  knowing ;  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  but  that  thinking  being  may  alfo  be  material. 
Let  it  be  fo  ;  it  equally  ftill  follows,  that  there  is  a  God. 
For  if  there  be  an  eternal,  omnifcient,  omnipotent  be- 
ing, it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  whether  you  ima- 
gine that  being  to  be  material  or  no.  But  herein,  I  fup- 
pofe,  lies  the  danger  and  deceit  of  that  fuppofition  : 
there  being  no  way  to  avoid  the  demonflration,  that 
there  is  an  eternal  knowing  being,  men,  devoted  to  mat- 
ter, would  willingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing 
being  is  material ;  and  then  letting  Aide  out  of  their 
minds,  or  the  difcourfe,  the  demonftration  whereby  an 
eternal  knowing  being  was  proved  neceifarily  to  exift, 
would  argue  all  to  be  matter,  and  fo  deny  a  God,  that 
IS,  an  eternal  cogitative  being :  whereby  they  are  fo  far 
from  eftablifhing,  that  they  deftroy  their  own  hypothe- 
lis.  For  if  there  can  be,  in  their  opinion,  eternal  mat- 
ter, without  any  eternal  cogitative  being,  they  mani- 
fefS"ly  feparate  matter  and  thinking,  and  fuppofe  no  ne- 
celfary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other,  and  fo  efta- 
bliih  the  neceflity  of  an  eternal  fpirit,  but  not  of  matter  ; 
lince  it  has  been  proved  already,  that  an  eternal  cogita- 
tive being  is  unavoidably  to  be  granted.  Now  if  think- 
ing and  matter  may  be  feparated,  the  eternal  exiftence 
9  of 
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of  matter  will  not  follow  from  the  eternal  exiftencc  of  a 
cogitative  being,  and  they  fuppofe  it  to  no  purpofe. 

§.  1 4-.  But  now  let  us  fuppofe  they  can  >jot  mate- 
fatisfy  themfelves  or  others,  that  this  eternal  rial,  i.  Be- 
thinking being  is  material.  caufe  every 

Firft,  I  would  aik  them.  Whether  they     P^^ti^K^f 
,  „  .    .       ^f.     matter  is  not 

imagme,  that  all  matter,  every  particle  01     coo^itative. 

matter,  thinks  ?  This,  1  fuppofe,  they  will 
fcarce  fay ;  fince  then  there  vrould  be  as  many  eternal 
thinking  beings  as  there  are  particles  of  matter,  and  fo 
an  infinity  of  gods.  rVnd  yet  if  they  will  not  allov/ 
matter  as  matter,  that  is,  every  particle  of  matter  to  be 
as  well  cogitative  as  extended,  they  will  have  as  hard  a 
tafk  to  make  out  to  their  own  reafons  a  cogitative  being 
out  of  incogitative  particles,  as  an  extended  being  out 
of  unextended  parts,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak. 

§.  15.  Secondly,  if  all  matter  does  not  ^  One  par- 
think,  I  next  afK,  /'  Whether  it  be  only  one  tide  alone  of 
'^  atom  that  does  fo?"  This  has  as  many  matter can- 
abfurdities  as  the  other ;  for  then  this  atom  ^^\  ^^  ^^S^" 
of  matter  muft  be  alone  eternal  or  not.  If 
this  alone  be  eternal,  then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful 
thought  or  will,  made  all  the  reft  of  matter.  And  io 
we  have  the  creation  of  matter  by  a  powerful  thought, 
which  is  that  the  materialifts  flick  at.  For  if  they  fup- 
pofe one  lingle  thinking  atom  to  have  produced  all  the 
reft  of  matter,  they  cannot  afcribe  that  pre-eminency  to 
it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  thinking,  the 
only  fuppofed  difference.  But  allow  it  to  be  by  fome 
other  way,  which  is  above  our  conception,  it  muft  ftill 
be  creation,  and  thefe  men  muft  give  up  their  great 
maxim,  ''  ex  nihiio  nil  fit."  If  it  be  faid,  that  all  the 
reft  of  matter  is  equally  eternal,  as  that  thinking  atom, 
it  will  be  to  fay  any  thing  at  pleafure,  though  ever  fo 
abfurd :  for  to  fuppofe  ail  matter  eternal,  and  yet  one 
fmall  particle  in  knowledge  and  power  infinitely  above 
all  the  reft,  is  without  any  the  leaft  appearance  of  reafon 
to  frame  an  hypothecs.  Every  particle  of  matter,  as 
matter,  is  capable  of  all  the  fame  figures  and  motions  of 
any  other ;  and  I  challenge  any  one,  in  his  thoughts,  Xp 
add  any  thing  elfe  to  one  above  another. 
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^.  A  fvflem  §•   ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  neither  one  peculiar  atom 

ofincogita-  alone  can  be  this  eternal  thinking  being; 
tive  matter  nor  all  matter  as  matter,  i.  e.  every  particle 
cannot  be  of  inatter,  can  be  it;  it  only  remains,  that 
it  is  fome  certain  fyltem  of  matter  duly  put 
together,  that  is  this  thinking  eternal  being.  This  is 
that,  which,  I  imagine,  is  that  notion  which  men  are 
apteft  to  have  of  God  ;  who  wouki  have  him  a  material 
being,  as  moll:  readily  fuggefted  to  them,  by  the  ordi- 
nary conceit  they  have  of  themfelves,  and  other  men, 
which  they  take  to  be  material  thinking  beings.  But 
this  imagination,  however  more  natural,  is  no  lefs  ab- 
furd  than  the  other  :  for  to  fuppofe  the  eternal  thinking 
being  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  a  compoiition  of  particles 
of  matter  each  whereof  is  incogitative,  is  to  afcribe  all 
the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of  that  eternal  being  only  to 
the  ju^xta-polition  of  parts  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
niore  abfurd.  For  unthinking  particles  of  matter,  how- 
ever put  together,  can  have  nothing  thereby  added  to 
them,  but  a  new  relation  of  pofition,  which  it  is  im- 
pOiTible  Ihould  give  thought  and  knowledge  to  them. 

.  §•    I?'   But  farther,  this  corporeal  fyftem. 

mo^tion  or  at      either  has  all  its  parts  at  reft,  or  it  is  a  cer- 
reft.  tain  miOtion  of  the  parts  wherein  its  think- 

ing coniilts.  If  it  be  pcrfecHy  at  reft,  it  is 
but  one  lump,  and  fo  can  have  no  privileges  above  one 
atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts,  on  which  its  thinking 
depends,  all  the  thoughts  there  muft  be  unavoidably  ac- 
cidental and  limited  ;  iince  all  the  particles  that  by  mo- 
tion caufe  thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itfclf  without 
any  thought,  cannot  regulate  its  own  motions,  much 
lefs  be  regulated  by  the  thought  of  the  whole  ;  Iince  that 
thought  is  not  the  caufe  of  motion  (for  then  it  muft  be 
antecedent  to  it,  and  fo  without  it)  but  the  confequence 
of  it,  whereby  freedom,  power,  choice,  and  all  rational 
and  wife  thinking  or  adiing,  will  be  quite  taken  awa}- : 
fo.that  fuch  a  thinking  being  will  be  no  better  nor  wifcr 
than  pure  blind  matter;  lince  to  refolve  all  into  the  ac- 
cidental unguided  motions  of  blind  matter,  or  into 
thought  depending  on  unguided  motions  of  blind  matter, 

is 
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is  the  fame  thing ;  not  to  mention  the  narrownefs  of 
fuch  thoughts  and  kno>vledge  that  mufl  depend  on  the 
motionof  fuch  parts.  But  there  needs  no  enumeration 
of  any  more  abfurdities  and  impoHibiiities  in  this  hypo- 
thefis  (however  full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before- 
mentioned  ;  fmce  let  this  thinking  fyflem  be  all,  or  a 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  impoiTible  that 
any  one  particle  fhould  either  know  its  own,  or  the  mo- 
tion of  any  other  particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  motion 
of  every  particle ;  and  fo  regulate  its  own  thoughts  or 
motions,  or  indeed  have  any  thought  refulting  from 
fuch  motion. 

§.   1 8.  Others  would   have  niatter  to  be     Matter  not 
eternal,  notwithftanding  that  they  allows  an     co-etemal  • 
eternal,  cogitative,  immaterial  being.    This,     ^^^f^  an  eter- 
though  it  take  not  away  the  being  of  a  God,  ^  " 

yet  lince  it  denies  one  and  the  firft  great  piece  of  his 
workmanfhip,  the  creation,  let  us  coniider  it  a  little. 
Matter  muit   be  allowed   eternal :  Why  ?  becaufe  you 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  ; 
why  do  you  not  aifo  think  yourfelf  eternal  ?  You  will 
anfwer  perhaps,  becaufe  about  twenty  or  forty  years 
lince  you  began  to  be.     But  if  I  afk  you  what  that  you 
is,  which  began  then  to  be,  you  can  fcarce  tell  mic. 
The  matter,  whereof  you  are  made,  began  not  then  to 
be  ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eternal :  but  it  began  to 
be  put  together  in  fuch  a  faihion  and  frame  as  makes  up 
your  body  ;  but  yet  that  frame  of  particles  is  not  you,  it» 
makes  not  that  thinking  thing  you  are  ;  (for  I  have  now 
to   do   with   one  who   allows   an  eternal,    immaterial, 
thinking   being,    but   would  have   unthinking   matter 
eternal  too)  therefore  when  did  that  thinking  thing  be- 
gin to  be  ?  If  it  did  never  begin  to  be,  then  have  you 
always  been  a  thinking  thing  from  eternity  ;  the  abfur- 
dity  whereof  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meet  with  one 
who  is  fo  void  of  underftanding  as  to  own  it.     If  there- 
fore you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of 
nothing  (as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  mufl  be)  why 
alfo  can  you  not  allow  it  pofTible,  for  a  material  being 
to  be  made  cut  of  nothing,  by  an  equal  power,  but  that 
you  have  the  experience  of  the  one  in  view,  and  npt  or 
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the  other  ?  Though,  when  well  conlidered,  creation  of 
a  fpirit  will  be  found  to  require  no  lefs  power  than  the 
creation  of  matter.  Nay  polTibly,  if  we  would  emanci- 
pate ourfelves  from  vulgar  notions,  and  raife  our  thought.^ 
as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to  a  clofer  contemplation  of 
things,  we  might  be  able  to  aim  at  fome  dim  and  feem- 
ing  conception  how  matter  might  at  firil  be  made,  and 
begin  to  exiil:  by  the  power  of  that  eternal  firfl:  being  : 
but  to  give  beginning  and  being  to  a  fpirit,  would  be 
found  a  more  inconceivable  effect  of  omnipotent  power. 
But,  this  being  what  M^ould  perhaps  lead  us  too  far 
from  the  notions  on  which  the  philofophy  now  in  the 
world  is  built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  fo 
far  from  them  ;  or  to  inquire,  fo  far  as  grammar  itfelf 
would  authorize,  if  the  common  fettled  opinion  oppofes 
it :  efpecially  in  this  place,  where  the  received  docftrine 
ferves  well  enough  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  and  leaves 
this  pad  doubt,  that  the  creation  or  beginning  of  any 
one  fubfcance  out  of  nothing,  being  once  admitted,  the 
creation  of  all  other,  but  the  Creator  himfclf,  may,  with 
the  fame  eafe,  be  fuppofed. 

§.  19.  But  you  will  fay,  is  it  not  impoffible  to  admit 
of  the  making  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  fince  vv  e  cannot 
polTibly  conceive  it  ?  I  anfwcr.  No  :  i.  Becaufe  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite  being,  be- 
caufe we  cannot  comprehend  its  operations.  We  do  not 
^twy  other  effecls  upon  this  ground,  becaufe  we  cannot 
pollibly  conceive  the  manner  of  their  production.  We 
cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  but  impulfe  of  body  can 
move  body;  and  yet  that  is  not  a  reafon  fufficient  to 
make  us  deny  it  impoiTible,  againll  the  conftant  expe- 
rience we  have  of  it  in  ourfelves,  in  all  our  voluntary 
motions,  which  are  produced  in  us  only  by  the  free 
adlion  or  thought  of  our  own  minds ;  and  are  not,  nor 
can  be  the  effects  of  the  impulfe  or  determination  of  the 
motion, of  blind  matter  in  or  upon  our  ov/n  bodies  ;  for 
then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power  or  choice  to  alter  it. 
For  example  :  my  right  hand  writes,  whilft  my  left  hand 
is  ilill :  what  caufes  reft  in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other  ? 
Nothing  but  my  will,  a  thought  of  my  mind ;  my  thought 
only  changing,  the  right  hand  refts,  and  the  left  hand 

moves. 
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moves.  This  is  matter  of  fa6t,  which  cannot  be  denied  : 
explain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next 
ftep  will  be  to  underftand  creation.  For  the  giving  a 
ntxi  determination  to  the  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits 
(which  fome  make  ufe  of  to  explain  voluntary  motion) 
clears  not  the  diliiculty  one  jot :  to  alter  the  determina- 
tion of  motion,  being  in  this  cafe  no  eafier  nor  lefs,  than 
to  give  motion  itfelf ;  iince  the  new  deterrnination  given 
to  the  animal  fpirits  muft  be  either  immediately  by 
thought,  or  by  fome  other  body  put  in  their  way  by 
thought,  which  was  not  in  their  way  before,  and  fo  muft 
owe  its  motion  to  thought ;  either  of  which  leaves  vo- 
luntary motion  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  before.  In 
the  mean  time  it  is  an  overvaluing  ourfelves  to  reduce  all 
to  the  narrow  meafure  of  our  capacities  ;  and  to  conclude 
all  things  impoiTible  to  be  done,  whofe  manner  of  doing 
exceeds  our  compreheniion.  This  is  to  make  our  com- 
prehenfion  infinite,  or  God  finite,  when  what  we  can 
do  is  limited  to  what  wx  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do 
not  underftand  the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mindj 
that  thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  ftrange, 
that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that  eter-. 
nal  infinite  mind,  who  made  and  governs  ail  things^  and 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain, 


CHAP,     XI, 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exigence  of  other  Things* 

§.   I.  T^HE  knowledge  of  our  own  be-    i,i3,^behaci 
JL    mg  we  have  oy  intuition.     1  he     only  by  fen- 
exiftence    of  a  God  reafon   clearly   makes     fation. 
known  to  us,  as  has  been  fhown. 

The  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  any  other  thing, 
we  can  have  only  by  fenfation  :  for  there  bein^  no  ne- 
celTary  connexion  of  real  exiftence  with  any  idea  a  mart 
hath  in  his  memory,  nor  of  any  other  exiftence  but  that 
of  God,  with  the  exiftence  of  any  particular  man ;  no 
particular  man  can  know  the  exiftence  of  any  other  be- 

O  4  ing^ 
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ing,  but  only  when  by  adual  operating  upon  him,  it 
makes  itfelf  perceived  by  him.  For  the  having  the  idea 
of  any  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the  exiflence 
of  that  thing,  than  the  picliure  of  a  man  evidences  his 
being  in  the  world,  or  the  vifions  of  a  dream  make 
thereby  a  true  hiflory. 

§.  2.  It  is  therefore  the  adlual  receiving 
wliitenefs  of  ^^  ideas  from  without,  that  gives  us  notice 
this  paper.        of  the  exiftence  of  other  things,  and  makes 

us  know  that  fomicthing  doth  exift:  at  that 
time  without  us,  which  caufes  that  idea  in  us,  though- 
perhaps  Me  neither  know  nor  confider  how  it  does  it : 
for  it  takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our  fenfes,  and  the 
ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we  know  not  the  manner 
wherein  they  are  produced  :  v.  g.  whilft  I  write  this,  I 
have,  by  the  paper  affecting  my  eyes,  that  idea  produced 
in  my  mind,  which  whatever  objecl  caufes,  I  call  white  ; 
by  which  I  know  that  that  quality  or  accident  (i.  e. 
"whofe  appearance  before  my  eyes  always  caufes  that  idea) 
doth  really  exill,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And 
of  this,  the  greateft  aifurance  I  can  poffibly  have,  and 
to  which  my  faculties  can  attain,  is  the  teflimony  of  my 
eyes,  which  are  the  proper  and  fole  judges  of  this  thing, 
whofe  teftimony  I  have  reafon  to  rely  on  as  fo  certain, 
that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  w  hilfl:  I  write  this,  that  I  fee 
white  and  black,  and  that  fomething  really  exifts,  that 
caufes  that  fenfation  in  me,  than  that  I  write  or  move 
my  hand  :  which  is  a  certainty  as  great  as  human  nature 
is  capable  of,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  any  thing, 
but  a  man's  felf  alone,  and  of  God. 
This  though  ^-  3-  T^he  notice  we  have  by  our  fenfes, 
notfocertam  of  the  exifting  of  things  without  us,  though 
as  demon-  it  be  not  altogether  fo  certain  as  our  intui- 
ni?vb"caikd  ^^^^  knowledge,  or  the  deductions  of  our 
knowledge,  reafon,  employed  about  the  clear  abftracl: 
and  proves  ideas  of  our  own  minds  ;  yet  it  is  an  afiu- 
theexiilence  rance  that  deferves  the  name  of  knowledge, 
without  us.       ^^  ^^^  pcrfuade  ourfelves,  that  our  faculties 

a^i:  and  inform  us  right,  concerning  the  ex^ 
illence  of  thofe  objects  that  afiect  them,  it  cannot  pafs 
ior  an  ill-grounded  confidence  :    for  I  think   nobody 

can. 
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can,  in  earned,  be  fo  iceptical,  as  to  be  uncertain  of 
the  exiflence  of  thofe  things  which  he  fees  and  feels. 
At  lealt,  he  that  can  doubt  fo  far  (whatever  he  may  have 
with  his  own  thoughts)  will  never  have  any  controverfy 
with  me  ;  lince  he  can  never  be  fure  I  fay  any  thing 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  As  to  myfelf,  I  think 
God  has  given  me  alTu ranee  enough  of  the  exiflence  of 
things  without  me;  fmce  by  their  different  application 
I  can  produce  in  myfelf  both  pleafure  and  pain,  which, 
is  one  great  concernmicnt  of  my  prefent  Hate.  This  is 
certain,  the  confidence  that  our  faculties  do  not  herein 
deceive  us  is  the  greateft  alfurance  we  are  capable  of, 
concerning  the  exiflence  of  material  beings.  For  we 
.cannot  act  any  thing,  but  by  our  faculties;  nor  talk  of 
knowledge  itfelf,  but  by  the  helps  of  thofe  faculties, 
which  are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is. 
But  belides  the  alfurance  we  have  from  our  fenfes  them- 
felves,  that  they  do  not  err  in  the  information  they  give 
us,  of  the  exiflence  of  things  without  us,  when  they  are 
affedled  by  them,  we  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  affu^ 
ranee  by  other  concurrent  reafons. 

§.  4.   Firll,  it  is  plain  thofe  perceptions     ^^  ^^c^^k 
are  produced  in  us  by  exterior  caufes  affec!:!:-     vve  cannot 
ing  our  fenfes  ;  becaufe  thofe  that  want  the     liavethem 
organs  of  any  fenfe,  never  can  have  the  ideas     ^"'^  ^^f^^ 
belonging  to  that  fenfe  produced  in  their     fenfes. 
minds.     This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted  : 
and  therefore  we  cannot  but  be  affured,  that  they  come 
in  by  the  organs  of  that  fenfe,  and  no  other  way.     The 
organs  themfelves,  it  is  plain,  do  not  produce  them ; 
for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  dark  would  produce 
colours,  and  his  nofe  fmell  rofes  in  the  winter  :  but  wc 
fee  nobody  gets  the  relifh  of  a  pine-apple,  till  he  goes 
ro  the  Indies,  where  it  is,  and  tafles  it. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  becaufe  fometimes  I  find,  2.  Becaufe  an 
that  I  cannot  avoid  the  having  thofe  ideas  idea  from  ac- 
produced  in  my  mind.  For  though  when  ^"^^  ^^"^5" 
my  eyes  are  inut,  or  wmaows  talt,  1  can  at  another  from 
pleafure  recal  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  light,  memory,  are 
or  the  fun,  which  former  fenfations  had  very  diilindl 
lodged  in  my, memory  ;  fol  can  at  pleafure    P^^^^P^^^"^- 

lay 
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ky  by  that  idei,  and  take  into  my  view  that  of  the  fmell 
of  a  rofe,  or  tafle  of  fugar.  But,  if  I  turn  my  eyes 
at  noon  towards  the  fun,  I  cannot  avoid  the  ideas, 
-v^hich  the  light,  or  fun,  then  produces  in  me.  So  that 
there  is  a  manifeft  difference  between  the  ideas  laid  up 
in  my  memory,  (over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I 
fhould  have  conftantly  the  fame  power  to  difpofe  of 
them,  and. lay  them  by  at  pkafure)  and  thofe  which 
force  themfelves  upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having. 
And  therefore  it  muft  needs  be  fome  exterior  caufe,  and 
the  brifk  ading  of  fome  objeds  without  mty  whofe  effi^ 
cacy  I  cannot  refift,  that  produces  thofe  ideas  in  my  mind, 
whether  I  will  or  no.  Befides,  there  is  no-body  who 
doth  not  perceive  the  difference  in  himfelf  between  con- 
templating the  fun,  as  he  hath  the  idea  of  it  in  his  me- 
mory, and  adually  looking  upon  it :  of  which  two,  his 
perception  is  fo  dillinct,  that  few  of  his  ideas  are  more 
diftinguifliable  one  from  another.  And  therefore  he 
hath  certain  knowledge^  that  they  are  not  both  memory, 
or  the  adions  of  his  mind,  and  fancies  only  within  him  5 
but  that  adlual  feeing  hath  a  caufe  without. 

§.  6.  Thirdly,  add  to  this,  that  many  of 

orpainVhTch  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  produced  in  us  with  pain, 
accompanies  which  afterwards  wx  rem^ember  without  the 
adual  fenfa-  leaft  offence.  Thus  the  pain  of  heat  Ojr 
tion,  accom-  eold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our 
the  returnino-  niinds,  gives  US  no  diffurbance;  which, 
of  thofe  ideas  when  felt,  was  very  troublefome,  and  is 
wiihout  the  again,  when  adually  repeated  ;  which  is  oc- 
^xternal  ob-  ^afioned  by  the  diforder  the  external  objed 
caufes  in  our  bodies  when  applied  to  it. 
And  we  remember  the  pains  of  hunger,  thirff,  or  the 
head-ach,  without  any  pain  at  all ;  which  would  either 
never  difturb  us,  or  Q\(t  conftantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we 
thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  ideas  float- 
ing in  our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our  fan- 
cies, without  the  real  exiftence  of  things  affeding  us 
from  abroad.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  pleafure,  ac- 
companying feveral  adual  fenfations :  and  though  ma- 
thematical demonftrations  depend  not  upon  fenfe,  yet 
the  examining  them  by  diagrams  gives  great  credit  to 

the 
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the  evidence  of  our  fight,  and  feems  to  give  it  a  cer- 
tainty approaching  to  that  of  demonftration  itfelf.  For 
it  would  be  very  lirange,  that  a  man  fhould  allow  it  for 
an  undeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure,  which 
he  meafures  by  lines  and  angles  of  a  diagram,  fhould  be 
bigger  one  than  the  other;  and  yet  doubt  of  the  exifl- 
ence  of  thofe  lines  and  angles,  which  by  looking  on  he 
makes  ufe  of  to  meafure  that  by. 

§.  7.   Fourthly,  our  fenfes  in  many  cafes        ri     r  c 
bear  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  each  other's     tmll^In^ 
report,  concerning  the  exigence  of  fenfible     other's  tefti- 
things    without   us.     He  that  fees   a  fire,     monyofthe 

may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing:    exiftenceof 

•'       ,  1  ^  r    ^  •  11         outward 

more  than  a  bare  fancy,  leel  it  too ;  and  be     things. 

convinced,  by  putting  his  hand  in  it.  Which 
certainly  could  never  be  put  into  fuch  exquifite  pain,  by 
a  bare  idea  or  phantom,  unlefs  that  the  pain  be  a  fancy 
too :  which  yet  he  cannot,  when  the  burn  is  well,  by 
raifing  the  idea  of  it,  bring  upon  himfelf  again. 

Thus  I  fee,  whilft  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  paper :  and  by  deiigning  the  letters  tell 
before-hand  what  new  idea  it  fliall  exhibit  the  very  next 
moment,  by  barely  drawing  my  pen  over  it :  which  will 
neither  appear  (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I  willj  if  my 
hands  fland  ftill ;  or  though  I  move  my  pen,  if  my  eyes 
be  iliut :  nor  when  thofe  characters  are  once  made  on 
the  paper,  can  I  choofe  afterwards  but  fee  them  as  they 
are  ;  that  is,  have  the  ideas  of  fuch  letters  as  I  have  made. 
Whence  it  is  manifeft,  that  they  are  not  barely  the  fport 
and  play  of  my  own  imagination,  when  I  find  that  the 
characflers,  that  were  made  at  the  pleafure  of  my  own 
thought,  do  not  obey  them  ;  nor  yet  ceafe  to  be,  when- 
ever I  lliall  fancy  it ;  but  continue  to  affed  the  fenfes 
conflantly  and  regularly,  according  to  the  figures  I  made 
them.  To  which  if  we  will  add,  that  the  fight  of  thofe 
fhall,  from  another  man,  draw  fuch  founds,  as  I  before- 
hand deiign  they  fliall  iland  for  ;  there  will  be  little  rea- 
fon  left  to  doubt,  that  thofe  words  I  write  do  really  exiit 
without  me,  when  they  caufe  a  long  feries  of  regular 
founds  to  affed:  my  ears,  which  could  not  be  the  effed 

of 
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of  my  imagination,  nor  could  my  memory  retain  them 
in  that  order. 

Thiscertain-  ^-    ^'    ^^^^   ^^^    ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^    ^"7    ^^^^^ 

ty  is  as  great  v/iil  be  fo  fceptical,  as  to  diftrufl:  his  fenfes, 
asourcondi-  and  to  affirm  that  all  we  fee  and  hear,  feel 
tion  needs.  ^^^  tafte,  think  and  do,  during  our  whole 
being,  is  but  the  feries  and  deluding  appearances  of  a 
long  dream,  whereof  there  is  no  reality ;  and  therefore 
■will  queftion  the  exiftence  of  all  things,  or  our  know- 
ledge of  any  thing ;  I  muft  defire  him  to  confider,  that 
if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream,  that  he  makes 
thequeftion  ;  and  fo  it  is  not  much  matter,  that  a  wak- 
ing man  fhould  anfwer  him.  But  yet,  ifhepleafes,  he 
may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  anfwer,  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  things  exifling  in  rerum  natura,  when  we  have 
the  teftimony  of  our  fenfes  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as 
Gur  frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs. 
For  our  faculties  being  fuited  not  to  the  full  extent  of 
being,  nor  to  a  perfedl,  clear,  comprehenfive  knowledge 
of  things  free  from  all  doubt  and  fcruple ;  but  to  the 
prefervation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are ;  and  accommo- 
dated to  the  ufe  of  life ;  they  ferve  to  our  purpofe  well 
enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  thofe 
things,  which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us. 
For  he  that  fees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented 
the  force  of  its  flame,  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will 
little  doubt  that  this  is  fomething  exifting  without  him, 
which  does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain  : 
which  is  afPurance  enough,  when  no  man  requires  greater 
certainty  to  govern  his  adiions  by,  than  what  is  as  cer- 
tain as  his  actions  themfelves.  And  if  our  dreamer 
pleafes  to  try,  whether  the  glowing  heat  of  a  glafs  fur- 
nace be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in  a  drowfy 
man's  fancy ;  by  putting  his  hand  into  it,  he  may  per- 
haps be  wakened  into  a  certainty  greater  than  he  could 
wifh,  that  it  is  fomething  more  than  bare  imagination. 
So  that  this  evidence  is  as  great  as  we  can  defire,  being 
as  certain  to  us  as  our  pleafure  or  pain,  i.  e.  happinefs 
or  mifery ;  beyond  which  we  have  no  concernment, 
either  of  knowing  or  being.  Such  an  alTurance  of  the 
cxiftencc  of  things  without  u*,  is  fufficient  to  direct  us 

in 
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in  the  attaining  the  good,  and  avoiding  the  evil,  which 
is  caufed  by  them  ;  which  is  the  important  concernment 
we  ha.ve  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them. 

§.  9.  In  fine  then,  when  our  fenfes  do     g^t  reaches 
a6i:ually  convey  into  our  under  (landings  any     no  farther 
idea,  we  cannot  but  be  fatisfied  that  there     J.^^"  ^P^^^^ 
doth    fomething  at    that  time   really  exill  ^^"^^^^°"- 
without  us,  which  doth  affect  our  fenfes,  and  by  them 
give  notice  of  itfelf  to  our  apprehenfive  faculties,  and 
aolually  produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive :  and 
we  cannot  fo  far  diflruft  their  teftimony,  as  to  doubt, 
that  fuch  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  as  we  have  obferved 
by  our  fenfes  to  be  united  together,  do  really  exift  to- 
gether.    But  this   knowledge  extends  as  far  as  the  pre- 
fent  teftimony  of  our  fenfes,  employed  about  particular 
obi  eels  that  do  then  affedl  them,  and  no  farther.     For 
if  I  faw  fuch  a  colle6tion  of  limple  ideas,  as  is  wont  to 
be  called  man,  exifting  together  one  minute  iince,  and 
am  now  alone,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the  fame  man 
exifts  now,  fi nee  there  is  no  necelTary  connexion  of  his 
exigence  a  minute  iince,  with  his  exiftence  now  :  by  a 
thoufand  ways  he  may  ceafe  to  be,  iince  I  had  the  tefti- 
mony of  my  fenfes  for  his  exiftence.     And  if  I  cannot 
be  certain,  that  the  man  I  faw  laft  to-day  is  now  in  be- 
ing, I  can  lefs  be  certain  that  he  is  fo,  who  hath  been 
longer  removed  from  my  fenfes,  and  I  have  not  feen 
Iince  yefterday,  or  ftnce  the  laft  year  :  and  much  lefs  can 
I  be  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  men  that  I  never  faw^ 
And  therefore  though  it  be  highly  probable,  that  mil- 
lions of  men  do  now  exift,  yet,  whilft  I  am  alone  writ- 
ing this,  I  have  not  that  certainty  of  it  which  we  ftriclly 
call  know  ledge  ;  though  the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts 
me  paft  doubt,  and  it  be  reafonable  for  me  to  do  feveral 
things  upon  the  confidence  that  there  are  men  (and  men 
alio  of  my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now^ 
in  the  world  :  but  this  is  but  probability,  not  knowledge. 
§.   10.  Whereby  yet  we  may  obferve,  how     p^j,   ^^  ^^_ 
foolifti  and  vain  a  thing  it  is,  for  a  man  of    peademon- 
a  narrow   knowledge,    who    having  reafon     ftration  in 
given  him  to  judge  of  the  different  evidence     ^^^^^  t^^i^g, 
and  probability  of  things,  and  to  be  Avayed  accordingly; 
I  how 
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how  vain,  I  fay,  it  is  to  expedl  demonftration  and  cer- 
tainty in  things  not  capable  of  it ;  and  refufe  aflent  to 
very  rational  propofitions,  and  a(5l  contrary  to  very  plain 
and  clear  truths,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  made  out  fo 
evident,  as  to  furmount  every  the  leaft  (I  will  not  fay 
reafon,  but)  pretence  of  doubting.  He  that  in  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life  would  admit  of  nothing  but  diredt 
plain  demonliration,  would  be  fure  of  nothing  in  this 
world,  but  of  periihing  quickly.  The  wholefomenefs 
©f  his  meat  or  drink  would  not  give  him  reafon  to  ven- 
ture on  it :  and  I  would  fain  know,  what  it  is  he  could 
do  upon  fuch  grounds,  as  are  capable  of  no  doubt,  no 
objedtion. 

p  §.   II.   As   when   our  fenfes  are  actually 

is\nown^by^  employed  about  any  objed:,  we  do  know 
memory.  that  it  does  exift ;  fo  by  our  memory  we 

may  be  affured,  that  heretofore  things  that 
affedled  our  fenfes  have  exifted.  And  thus  we  have 
knowledge  of  the  pad  exiflence  of  feveral  things,  whereof 
our  fenfes  having  informed  us,  our  memories  ftill  retain 
the  ideas ;  and  of  this  we  are  paft  all  doubt,  fo  long  as 
we  remember  well.  But  this  knowledge  alfo  reaches 
no  farther  than  our  fenfes  have  formerly  alTured  us. 
Thus  feeing  water  at  this  inilant,  it  is  an  unquefliion- 
able  truth  to  m.e,  that  water  doth  exift  :  and  remembering 
that  I  faw  it  yefterday,  it  will  alfo  be  always  true ;  and 
as  long  as  my  memory  retains  it,  always  an  undoubted 
propoiition  to  me,  that  water  did  exift  the  loth  of  July, 
1688,  as  it  will  alfo  be  equally  true,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  very  fine  colours  did  exift,  which  at  the  fame 
time  I  faw  upon  a  bubble  of  that  water :  but,  being 
now  quite  out  of  the  fight  both  of  the  water  and  bub- 
bles too,  it  is  no  more  certainly  known  to  me  that  the 
water  doth  now  exift,  than  that  the  bubbles  or  colours 
therein  do  fo ;  it  being  no  more  neceffary  that  water 
lliould  exift  to-day,  becaufe  it  exifted  yefterday,  than 
that  the  colours  or  bubbles  exift  to-day,  becaufe  they 
exifted  yefterday  ;  though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more 
probable,  becaufe  water  hath  been  obferved  to  continue 
long  in  exiftence,  but  bubbles  and  the  colours  on  them 
quickly  ceafe  to  be. 

§.   12. 
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§,  12.  What  ideas  we  have  of  fpirits,  and  ^^hz  exift- 
how  we  come  by  them,  I  have  already  enceoffpirits 
ihown.  But  though  we  have  thofe  ideas  in  ^^  know- 
our  minds,  and  know  we  have  them  there,  ^  ^' 
the  having  the  ideas  of  fpirits  does  not  make  us  know, 
that  any  fuch  things  do  exift  without  lis,  or  that  there 
are  any  finite  fpirits,  or  any  other  fpi ritual  beings  but 
the  eternal  God.  We  have  ground  from  revelation,  and 
feveral  other  reafons,  to  believe  with  affurance  that  there 
are  fiich  creatures :  but,  our  fenfes  not  being  able  to 
difcover  them,  we  want  the  means  of  knowing  their 
particular  exiftences.  For  we  can  no  more  know,  that 
there  are  finite  fpirits  really  exifting,  by  the  idea  we 
have  of  fuch  beings  in  our  minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any 
one  has  of  fairies,  or  centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know 
that  things  anfvvering  thofe  ideas  do  really  exifl:. 

And  therefore  concerning  the  exiftence  of  finite  fpirits, 
as  well  as  feveral  other  things,  we  mufl  content  our- 
felves  with  the  evidence  of  faith ;  but  univerfal  certain 
propontions  concerning  this  matter  are  beyond  our 
reach.  For  however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g.  that  all  the 
intelligent  fpirits  that  God  ever  created,  do  flill  exift ; 
yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of  our  certain  knowledge. 
Thefe  and  the  like  propofitions  we  may  afTent  to  as 
highly  probable,  but  are  not,  I  fear,  in  this  ftate  capa- 
ble of  knowing.  We  are  not  then  to  put  others  upon 
demonftrating,  nor  ourfelves  upon  fearch  of  univerfal 
certainty  in  all  thofe  matters,  wherein  we  are  not  capa- 
ble of  any  other  knov/ledge,  but  what  our  fenfes  give  us 
in  this  or  that  particular. 

§.   13.   By  which  it  appears,   that  there     p^^rticular 
are  two  forts  of  propofitions.      i.  There  is     proportions 
one  fort  of  propofitions  concerning  the  ex-     concerning 
jflence  of  any  thing  anfwerable  to  fuch  an     ^^owaWe^^^ 
idea :    as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant, 
phoenix,  motion,  or  an  angel,  in  my  mind,  the  firfl  and 
natural  inquiry  is,  WTiether  fuch  a  thing  does  any  where 
exifl?  And  this  knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.     No 
exiflence  of  any  thing  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  can 
certainly  be  known  farther  than  our  fenfes  inform  us. 
2,  There  is  another  fort  of  propofitions,  wherein  is  ex- 
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preiTcd  the  agreement  or  difagrecment  of  our  abflradl 
ideas,  and  their  dependence  on  one  another.  Such  pro- 
pofitions  may  be  univerfal  and  certain.  So  having  the 
idea  of  God  and  myfelf,  of  fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot 
but  be  fure  that  God  is  to  be  feared  and  obeyed  by  me : 
and  this  propofition  will  be  certain,  concerning  man  in 
general,  if  I  have  made  an  abftracl  idea  of  fuch  a  fpecies, 
whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this  propolition, 
how  certain  foever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey 
God,  proves  not  to  me  the  exiftcnce  of  men  in  the  world, 
but  will  be  trae  of  all  fuch  creatures,  whenever  they  do 
exift :  which  certainty  of  fuch  general  propolitions,  de- 
pends on  the  agreement  or  difagrecment  to  be  difco- 
vered  in  thofe  abllradl  ideas. 

And  general  .  §•  H-  In  the  former  cafe,  our  knowledge 
propofitions  is  the  confequence  of  the  exillence  of  things 
concerning  producing  ideas  in  our  minds  by  our  fenfes  : 
abftraa:  jj^  j-j^^  latter,  knov.ledge  is  the  confequence 

of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that 
are  in  our  minds  producing  there  general  certain  pro- 
politions. Many  of  thefe  are  called  aeternas  veritates, 
and  all  of  them  indeed  are  fo ;  not  from  being  written 
all  or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they 
were  any  of  them  propofitions  in  one's  mind,  till  he, 
having  got  the  abflradt  ideas,  joined  or  feparatrd  them 
by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  wherefoever  v/e  can 
fuppofe  fuch  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed  with  fuch 
faculties,  and  thereby  furnifhed  with  fuch  ideas  as  we 
have,  we  mulf  conclude,  he  muft  needs,  when  he  applies 
his  thoughts  to  the  conlideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the 
truth  of  certain  propolitions,  that  will  arife  from  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  which  he  will  perceive  in 
his  own  ideas.  Such  propofitions  are  therefore  called 
eternal  truths,  not  becaufe  they  are  eternal  propolitions 
actually  formed,  and  antecedent  to  the  underitanding, 
that  at  any  time  makes  them  ;  nor  becaufe  they  are  im- 
printed on  the  mind  from  any  patterns,  that  are  any 
where  out  of  the  mind,  and  exifled  before  :  but  becaufe 
being  once  made  about  abltract  ideas,  fo  as  to  be  true, 
they  will,  whenever  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  made 
again  at  any  time  palt  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  having 

thofe 
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thofe  ideas,  always  actually  be  true.  For  names  being 
fuppofed  to  Hand  perpetually  for  the  fame  ideas,  and 
the  farne  ideas  having  immutably  the  fame  habitudes 
one  to  another ;  propofitions  concerning  any  abflradt 
ideas,  that  are  once  true,  mud  needs  be  eternal  verities. 


CHAP.      XII. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  our  Kiio'wledge. 


§.   I.   TT  having  been  the  common  receiv- 

1  ed  opinion  amongft  men  of  letters,     ?^"o^5,«ig« 

v'  .  IS  not  troni 

that  maxims  were  the  foundation  of  all  maxims. 
knowledge ;  and  that  the  fciences  were  each 
of  them  built  upon  certain  prascognita,  from  whence 
the  underftanding  \\as  to  take  its  rife,  and  by  which  it 
was  to  condud:  itfelf,  in  its  inquiries  into  the  matter*) 
belonging  to  that  fcience  ;  the  beaten  road  of  the  fchools 
has  been,  to  lay  down  in  the  beginning  one  or  more 
general  propofitions,  as  foundations  whereon  to  build 
the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  that  fubjecl.  Thefc 
dodirines,  thus  laid  down  for  foundations  of  any  fcience, 
were  called  principles,  as  the  beginnings  from  which 
we  muft  fei  out,  and  look  no  farther  backwards  in  our 
inquiries,  as  we  have  already  obferved. 

§.   2.  One  thing  which  might  probably 
give  an  occalion  to  this  way  of  proceeding     [q^^  Th^t 
in  other  fciences,  was   (as   I  fuppofe)   the     opinion.) 
good  fuccefs  it  feemed  to  have  in  mathema- 
tics, wherein  men,  being  obferved  to  attain  a  great  cer- 
tainty of  knowledge,  thefe  fciences  came  by  pre-emi- 
nence to  be  called  MaOr'^o/oj,  and  MctO>5a-i?,  learning,  or 
things  learned,   thoroughly   learned,    as    having  of  all 
others  the  greateft  certainty,  clearnefs,  and  evidence  in 
them. 

§.  3.  But  if  any  one  will  confider,  he  will     g^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^ 
(I  guefs)   find,  that  the  great  advancement     comparing 
and  certainty  of  real  knowledge,  which  men     dear  and  dif- 
arrived  to  in  thefe  fciences,  was  not  owing     tiw^^'t  ^^e^^- 

Vol.  II.  P  to 
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to  the  influence  of  thefe  principles,  nor  derived  from 
any  peculiar  advantage  they  received  from  two  or  three 
general  maxims,  laid  down  in  the  beginning ;  but  from 
the  clear,  dillincl,  complete  ideas  their  thoughts  were 
employed  about,  and  the  relation  of  equality  and  excefs 
fo  clear  between  feme  of  them,  that  they  had  an  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  by  that  a  way  to  difcover  it  in  others, 
and  this  without  the  help  of  thofe  maixims.  For  I  a(k> 
is  it  not  pollible  for  a  young  lad  to  know,  that  his  whole 
body  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of 
this  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;  nor 
be  afiured  of  it,  till  he  has  learned  that  maxim  ?  Or 
cannot  a  country  wench  know,  that  having  received  a 
fhilling  from  one  that  owes  her  three,  and  a  Ihilling  alfa 
from  another  that  owes  her  three,  the  remaining  debts 
in  each  of  their  hands  are  equal  ?  Cannot  Die  know  this, 
I  fay,  unlefs  ilie  fetch  the  certainty  of  it  from  this 
maxim,  that  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  re- 
mainder will:  be  equals,  a  maxim  which  poiTibly  Ihe 
never  heard  or  thought  of?  1  defire  any  one  to  confider, 
from  what  has  been  el  few  here  faid,  which  is  known 
iird  and  clearefl:  by  moil  people,  the  particular  inllance, 
or  the  general  rule ;  and  which  it  is  that  gives  life  and 
birth  to  the  other.  Thefe  general  rules  are  but  the  com- 
paring our  more  general  and  abilracl  ideas,  which  are 
the  workmanihip  of  the  mind  made,  and  names  given: 
to  them,  for  the  eafier  difpatch  in  its  realbnings,  and 
drawing  into  comprehenfive  terms,  and  ihort  rules,  its 
various  and  multiplied  obfervations.  But  knowledge 
began  in  the  mind,  and  was  founded  on  particulars  j 
though  afterwards,  perhaps,  no  notice  be  feiken  thereof  1 
it  being  natural  for  the  niind  (forward  itill  to  enlarge 
its  knowledge)  mofb  attentively  to  lay  up  thofe  general 
notions,  and  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them,  which  is  to 
difburdcn  the  memory  of  the  cumberfome  load  of  par- 
ticulars. For  I  deiire  it  may  be  coniidered  what  more 
certainty  there  is  to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his  body> 
little  finger  and  all,  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger  alone^, 
after  you  have  given  to  his  body  the  name  whole,  and 
to  his  little  finger  the  name  part,  than  he  could  have 
had  before ;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning  his 

body 
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body  can  thefe  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he 
could  not  have  without  them  ?  Could  he  not  know  that 
his  body  ^\'as  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  if  his  languacrg 
were  yet  fo  imperfecl,  that  he  had  no  fucfi  relative 
terms  as  whole  and  part  ?  I  afk  farther,  when  he  has 
got  thefe  names,  how  is  he  more  certain  that  his  body 
is  a  whole,  and  his  little  finger  a  part,  than  he  was  or 
might  be  certain,  before  he  learnt  thofe  terms,  that  his 
,body  was  bigger  than  his  little  finger?  Any  one  may  as 
reafonably  doubt  or  deny  that  his  little  finger  is  a  part 
of  his  body,  as  that  it  is  lefs  than  his  body.  And  he 
that  can  doubt  whether  it  be  lefs,  will  as  certainly  doubt 
whether  it  be  a  part.  So  that  the  maxim,  the  whole  is 
bigger  than  a  part,  can  never  be  m.ade  ufe  of  to  prove 
the  little  finger  lefs  than  the  body,  but  when  it  is  ufeiefs, 
by  being  brought  to  convince  one  of  a  truth  which  he 
knows  already.  For  he  that  does  not  certainly  know 
that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  parcel  of  matter 
joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them  alone>  will 
never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  rela- 
tive terms  whole  and  part,  make  of  them  what  maxim 
you  pleafe. 

§.  4.  But  be  it  in  the  mathematics  as  it     pangerous 
will,  whether  it  be  clearer,  that  taking  an^    to  build  upon 
inch  from  a  black  line  of  two  inches,  and     precarious 
an  inch  from  a  red  line  of  two  inches,  the     P^^^^^P^^^* 
remaining  parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  equal,  or  that 
if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  remainder  will  be 
equals  :  which,  I  fay,  of  thefe  two  is  the  clearer  and  firfl 
known,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not  being 
material  to  my  prefent  occ^fion.     That  which  I  have 
here  to  do,  is  to  inqujre,   whether  if  it  be  the  readieft 
way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with  general  maxims,  and 
build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  fafe  way  to  take  the  prin- 
ciples, which  are  laid  down  in  any  other  fcience  as  un- 
queftionable  truths ;  and  fo  receive  them  without  exa- 
mination, and  adhere  to  them,  without  fuffering  them" 
to  be  doubted  of,  becaufe  mathematicians  have  been  ^o 
happy,  or  fo  fair,  to  ufe  none  but  felf-evident  and  un- 
deniable.    If  this  be  fo,  I  know  npi;  Vrhat  may  not  paf* 
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for  truth  in  morality,  what  may  not  be  introduced  and 
proved  in  natural  philofophy. 

Let  that  principle  of  fome  of  the  phllofophers,  that 
all  is  matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  Mc,  be  received 
for  certain  and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  eafy  to  be 
feen  by  the  writings  of  fome  that  have  revived  it  again 
in  our  days,  what  confequcnces  it  will  lead  us  into.  Let 
any  one,  with  Polemo,  take  the  world  ;  or  with  th^ 
floics,  the  aether,  or  the  fun ;  or  with  Anaximenes, 
the  air ;  to  be  God ;  and  what  a  divinity,  religion  and 
worfliip  mud  we  needs  have  !  Nothing  can  befo  danger- 
ous as  principles  thus  taken  up  without  queflioning  or 
examination  ;  efpceially  if  they  be  fuch  as  concern  mo- 
rality, which  influence  m.en's  lives,  and  give  a  bias  to 
all  their  actions.  Who  might  not  juftly  expert  another 
kind  of  life  in  Ariftippus,  who  placed  liappinefs  in  bo- 
dily pleafure  ;  and  in  Antiflhenes,  who  made  virtue 
fuihcient  to  felicity  ?  And  he  who,  with  Plato,  fliall  place 
beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his 
ihoughts  raifcd  to  other  contemplations,  than  thofc 
who  look  not  beyond  this  fpot  of  earth,  and  thofe  pe^ 
jifhing  things  which  are  to  be  had  in  it.  Me  that,  with 
Archelaus,  flmll  by  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  right 
and  wrong,  honeft  and  dinionell,  are  defined  only  by 
laws,  and  not  by  nature,  will  have  qther  meafures  of 
moral  redlitude,  and  pravity,  than  thofe  who  take  it 
for  granted,  that  we  are  under  obligations  antecedent 
to  all  human  conftitutions. 

.  §•   5-   if  therefore    thofe    that    pafs    for 

certain  wav       principles  are  not  certain   (which  VvC  mull: 
to  truth,  have  fome  way  to  know,  that  we  may  be 

able  to  diftinguiih  them  from  thofe  that  arc 
doubtful)  but  are  only  made  fo  to  us  by  our  blind  alTcnt, 
we  are  liable  to  be  mifled  by  them  ;  and  inltead  of  being- 
guided  into  truth,  we  fliall,  by  principles,  be  only  con- 
firmed in  miflake  and  errour. 
PM^  fr.  ^r.r^  §•  ^-  But  fince  the  knowledge  of  the  cer- 

liUt  to  com-  /  _  .         .     1  11  r       11  1 

pare  clear         tainty  ot  prmciples,  as  well  as  ot  all  other 
complete  truths,  depends  only  upon  the  perception 

ideas  uMer       ^^.^  \\diWt  of  the  ao;reement  or  difap-reement 
ftcady  names.        r         •  1  1  ^     •  i 

■  ot  our  id,eas,  the  way  to  improve  our  know- 

ledge 
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ledge  is  not,  I  am  fure,  blindly,  and  with  an  implicit 
faith,  to  receive  and  fwallow  principles ;  but  is,  I  think, 
to  get  and  lix  in  our  minds  clear,  difiincl:,  and  complete- 
ideas,  as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  them 
proper  and  conftant  names.  And  thus,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  other  principles,  but  barely  confidering  thofc 
ideas,  and  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding 
their  agreement  and  disagreement,  and  their  feveral  re- 
lations and  habitudes  ;  we  fliall  get  more  true  and  clear 
knowledge,  by  the  condu^  of  this  one  rule,  than  b}^ 
taking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  minds 
into  the  difpofal  of  others. 

§.  7.  We  mull  therefore,  if  we  will  pro-  ^pi^etrueme- 
ceed  as  reafon  advifes,  adapt  our  methods  thodofad-'" 
of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  ex-  vancing 
amine,  and  the  truth  we  fearch  after.  Ge-  knowledge  U 
neral  and  certain  truths  are  pnly  founded  in  inVoiVab-' 
the  habitudes  and  relations  of  abftrad  ideas,  ftraa ideas, 
A  fagacious  and  methodical  application  of 
our  thoughts,  for  the  finding  out  thcfe  relations,  is  the 
only  way  to  difcover  all,  that  can  be  put  with  truth  and 
certainty  concerning  them  into  general  propofitions. 
By  what  fteps  we  are  to  proceed  in  thefc,  is  to  be  learned 
in  the  fchools  of  the  mathematicians,  \\ho  from  very 
plain  and  eafy  beginnings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a 
continued  chain  of  reafonings,  proceed  to  the  difcovery 
and  demonftration  of  truths,  that  appear  at  firft  light 
beyond  human  capacity.  The  art  of  finding  proofs,, 
and  the  admiirable  methods  they  have  invented  for  the 
lingling  out,  and  laying  in  order,  thofe  intermediate 
ideas,  that  demonftratively  fliov/  the  equality  or  ine- 
quality of  unapplicable  quantities,  is  that  whicKhas  car^ 
ried  them  fo  far,  and  produced  fuch  wonderful  and  un- 
expedled  difcoverics :  but  v/hether  fome'ching  like  this> 
in  refpccl:  of  other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  magnitude^ 
may  not  in  time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine- 
This,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  if  other  ideas,  that  are 
the  real  as  well  as  nominal  eifences  of  their  fpecies,  were 
purfued  in  the  way  familiar  to  mathematicians,  they 
■^vould  carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater  evi- 
dence and  clearnefs,  ,than  poiubly  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

P  3  §.  S- 
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By  which  §•  ^-  This  gave  me  the  confidence  to  ad- 

morality  alfo  vance  that  conjedure,  which  I  fuggefl, 
may  be  made  ^hap.  iii.  viz.  that  morality  is  capable  of 
cearer,  demonftration,  as  well  as  mathematics.    For 

the  ideas  that  ethics  are  converfant  about  being  all  real 
efTences,  and  fuch  as  I  imagine  have  a  difcoverable  con- 
nexion and  agreement  one  with  another;  fo  far  as  we 
can  find  their  iiabitudes  and  relations,  fo  far  we  fhall  be 
polTeifed  of  certain,  real,  and  general  truths  :  and  I  doubt 
not,  but,  if  a  right  method  were  taken,  a  great  part  of 
morality  might  be  made  out  with  that  clearnefs,  that 
could  leave,  to  a  confidering  man,  no  more  reafon  to 
doubt,  than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  pro- 
pofitions  in  mathematics,  v/hich  have  h^tn  demonlirated 
to  him. 

But  know-  5-  9'  In  our  fearch  after  the  knowledge 

ledge  of  bo-  of  fubflances,  our  want  of  ideas,  that  are 
dies  is  to  be  fuitable  to  fuch  a  way  of  proceeding,  oblii^es 
improved         ^g  ^^  ^      ,-^.^  different  method.     We  ad- 

only  by  ex-  •  ^ ,  .        .  t  ,     i 

perience.  vance  not  here,  as  in  the  other  (where  our 

abflract  ideas  are  real  as  well  as  noiPiinal 
effences)  by  contemplating  our  ideas,  and  confidering 
their  relations  and  correfpondencies  ;  that  helps  us  very 
little,  for  the  reafons,  that  in  another  place  we  have- at 
large  fet  down.  By  which  I  think  it  is  evident,  that 
fubliances  afford  matter  of  very  little  general  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  bare  contemplation  of  their  abftradl: 
ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in  the  fearch  of 
truth  and  certainty.  What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the 
improvement  of  our  knowledge  in  fubftantial  beings  ? 
Utit  we  are  to  take  a  quite  contrary  courfe ;  the  want 
of  ideas  of  their  real  effences,  fends  us  from  our  own 
thoughts  to  the  things  themfelves,  as  they  exifl.  Expe- 
rience here  mufl  teach  me  what  reafon  cannot ;  and  it 
is  by  trying  alone,  that  I  can  certainly  know,  what 
other  qualities  co-exifl  with  thofe  of  my  complex  idea, 
V.  g.  whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fufible  body,  I  call 
gold,  be  malleable,  or  no;  which  experience  (which 
way  ever  it  prove,  in  that  particular  body,  I  examine) 
makes  me  not  certain,  that  it  is  fo  in  all,  or  any  other 
yellow,  heavy,  fufible  bodies,  but  that  which  I  have 
'  tried. 
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tried,  Becaufe  it  is  no  confequencc  one  way  or  the 
other  from  my  complex  idea ;  the  necefTity  or  incon- 
iiflence  of  malleability  hath  no  vifible  connexion  with 
the  combination  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fulibility 
in  any  body.  What  I  have  faid  here  of  the  nominal 
effence  of  gold,  fuppofed  to  confifl:  of  a  body  of  fuch  a 
determinate  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility,  will  hold 
true,  if  malleablenefs,  fixedncfs,  and  foluJoiiity  in  aqua 
regia  be  added  to  it.  Our  reafonings  from  thefe  ideas 
will  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in  the  certain  difcovery  of 
the  other  properties  in  thofe  malTcs  of  matter  wherein 
all  thefe  are  to  be  found-  Becaufe  the  other  properties 
of  fuch  bodies,  depending  not  on  thefe,  but  on  that  un- 
known real  eflence,  on  which  thefe  alfo  depend,  we  can- 
not by  them  difcover  the  reft  ;  we  can  go  no  farther  than 
the  fimpie  ideas  of  our  nominal  elTence  will  carry  \\&, 
which  is  very  little  beyond  themfelves  ;  and  fo  afford  us 
but  very  fparingiy  any  certain,  univerfil,  and  ufeful  truths. 
For  upon  trial  having  found  that  particular  piece  (and 
aU  others  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fufibility,  that  I 
ever  tried)  malleable,  that  alfo  makes  now  perhaps  a 
part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  my  nominal  eifence  of 
gold :  whereby  though  I  make  my  complex  idea,  to 
which  I  affix  the  name  gold,  to  confift  of  more  fimple 
ideas  than  before ;  yet  ilill,  it  not  containing  the  real 
effence  of  any  fpecies  of  bodies,  it  helps  me  not  cer- 
tainly to  know  (I  fay  to  know,  perhaps  it  may  to  con- 
jecture) the  other  remaining  properties  of  that  body^ 
farther  than  they  have  a  vifible  connexion  with  fome  or 
all  of  the  fimple  ideas,  that  make  up  my  nominal  effence. 
For  example,  I  cannot  be  certain  from  this  complex 
idea,  whether  gold  be  fixed,  or  no ;  becaufe,  as  beforci 
there  is  no  neceffary  connexion  or  inconfiflence  to  be 
difcovered  betwixt  a  complex  idea  of  a  body  yellow, 
heavy,  fufible,  malleable ;  betwixt  thefe,  I  fay,  and  fix- 
ednefs ;  fo  that  I  may  certainly  know,  that  in  whatfo- 
ever  body  thefe  are  found,  there  fixednefs  is  fure  to  be. 
Here  again  for  alfurance,  1  muif  apply  myfelf  to  expe- 
rience ;  as  far  as  that  reaches,  I  may  have  certain  know- 
ledge, but  no  farther. 

.   ..  P  4  §.   10. 
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This  mar  §.   lo.   I  deny  not  but  a  man,  accuflomed 

procure  us  to  rational  and  regular  experiments,  fhall 
cojivcni  jice,  be  able  to  fee  flirther  into  the  nature  of  bo- 
not  icience.  t  1  r      •    i  ^        ^  .^     ■  ^ 

djcs,  and  gueis  righter  at  their  yet  unknown 

properties,  than  one  that  is  a  ftranger  to  them  :  but  yet, 
^s  1  have  faid,  this  is  but  judgment  and  opinion,  not 
knowledge  and  certainty.  This  way  of  gettmg  and  im- 
proving oar  knowledge  in  fubftances  only  by  experience 
and  hiftory,  which  is  all  that  the  weaknefs  of  our  fa- 
culties in  this  ftate  of  mediocrity,  which  we  arc  in  in 
this  world,  can  attain  to  ;  makes  me  fufpedl,  that  natural 
philofophy  is  not  capable  of  being  made  a  fcience.  We 
are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach  very  little  general  know- 
ledge concerning  the  fpecies  of  bodies,  and  their  feveral 
properties.  Experiments  and  hiflorical  obfervations 
Ave  may  have,  from  w^hich  we  may  draw  advantages  of 
eafe  and  health,  and  thereby  increafe  our  ftock  of  con- 
veniencies  for  this  life  ;  but  beyond  this  I  fear  our  talents 
reach  not,  nor  are  our  faculties,  as  I  guefs,  able  to  ad- 
vance. 

§.  II.  From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  con- 
for^moral^  cludc,  that  fmce  our  faculties  arc  not  fitted 
knowledge  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  fabrick  and 
snd  natural  real  eficnces  of  bodies  ;  but  yet  plainly  dif- 
improve-  cover  to  US  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the 

knowledge  of  ourfelves,  enough  to  lead  us 
into  a  full  and  clear  difcovery  of  our  duty  and  great  con- 
cernment ;  it  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to 
employ  thofe  faculties  we  have  about  what  they  are  moft 
adapted  to,  and  follow  the  direction  of  nature,  where  it 
ieems  to  point  us  out  the  way.  For  it  is  rational  to 
conclude  that  our  proper  employment  lies  in  thofe  in- 
quiries, and  in  that  fort  of  knowledge  which  is  moil 
fuited  to  our  natural  capacities,  and  carries  in  it  our 
greatcit  interefb,  i.  e.  the  condition  of  our  eternal  eftate. 
Hence  I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  pro- 
per icience  and  bufinefs  of  mankind  in  general ;  (who 
are  both  concerned,  and  fitted  to  fearch  out  their  fum- 
mum  bonum)  as  feveral  arts,  converfant  about  feveral 
parts  of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent  of  parti- 
cular men,  for  the  common  ufe  of  human  life,  and  their 

own 
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own  particular  fubfiftence  in  this  world.  Of  what  cqn- 
icquence  the  difcovery  of  one  natural  body,  and  its  pro- 
perties, may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great  continent 
of  America  is  a  convincing  inftance :  whofe  ignorance 
in  ufeful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greatefb  part  of  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abounded  with  all 
forts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think,  may  be  attributed  to 
their  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  a  very  ordi- 
nary defpicable  Hone,  I  mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And 
Avhatever  we  think  of  our  parts  or  improvements  in  this 
part  of  the  worlds  where  knowledge  and  plenty  feem  to 
vie  w^ith  €ach  other ;  yet  to  any  one,  that  will  feriouOy 
refled:  on  it,  I  fuppofe,  it  will  appear  paft  doubt,  that 
w  ere  the  ufe  of  iron  iofb  among  us,  w^e  fhould  in  a  few 
ages  be  unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  favage  Americans,  whofe  natural  endow- 
ments and  provilions  come  no  way  fhort  of  thofe  of  the 
moft  flourifhing  and  polite  nations.  So  that  he  who 
firfb  made  known  the  ufe  of  that  contemptible  mineral, 
may  be  truly  ftyled  the  father  of  arts,  and  author  of 
plenty. 

§.  12.  I  would  not  therefore  be  thought  But muft be- 
to  difefteem,  or  diflliade  the  ftudy  of  nature,  ware  of  hy- 
I  readily  agree  the  contemplation  of  his  pothefes  and 
works  skives  us  occafion  to  admire,  revere,     ^^"^^^g  P^"^- 

.  cidIcs 

and  glorify  their  author  :  and,  if  rightly  di- 
redlcd,  may  be  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind,  than  the 
monuments  of  exemplary  charity,  that  have  at  io  great 
charge  been  raifcd  by  the  founders  of  hofpitals  and  alms- 
houfes.  He  that  firlt  invented  printing,  difcovered  the 
ufe  of  the  compafs,  or  made  public  the  virtue  and  right 
ufe  of  kin  kina,  did  more  for  the  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, for  the  fupply  and  increafe  of  ufeful  commodities, 
and  faved  more  from  the  grave,  than  thofe  who  built 
colleges,  w^ork-houfes  and  hofpitals.  All  that  I  would 
fay,  is,  that  we  fhould  not  be  too  forwardly  poffelTed 
with  the  opinion,  or  expectation  of  knov/lcdge,  where  it 
is  not  to  be  had  ;  or  by  ways  that  will  not  attain  to  it : 
that  we  fhould  not  take  doubtful  fyftems  for  complete 
fciences,  nor  unintelligible  notions  for  fcientifical  dc- 
monftrations.     In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  muft 

be 
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be  content  to  glean  what  v:c  can  from  particular  cxperi-. 
ments  :  iince  we  cannot,  from  a  difcovery  of  their  real 
efiences,  grafp  at  a  time  whole  fheaves^  and  in  bundles, 
comprehend  the  nature  and  properties  of  whole  fpecies 
together.  Where  our  inquiry  is-  concerning  co-exi(l- 
ence,  or  repugnancy  to  co-exift,  which  by  contempla*. 
tion  of  our  ideas  we  cannot  difcover  ;  there  experience, 
obfervation,  and  natural  hiftory  niuil  give  us  by  our 
fenfes,  and  by  retail,  an  infight  into  corporeal  fubftances. 
The  know  ledge  of  bodies  we  muft  get  by  our  fenfes, 
warily  employed  in  taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and 
operations  on  one  another :  and  what  we  hope  to  know 
of  feparate  fpirits  in  this  world  we  mufr,  I  thmk,  expecl 
only  from  revelation.  He  that  fhall  ccnfider  how  little 
general  maxims,  precarious  principles,  and  hypothefes 
laid  down  at  pleafure,  have  promoted  true  knowledge, 
or  helped  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational  men  after 
real  improvements  ;  how  little,  I  fay,  the  fetting  out  at 
that  end  has,  for  many  ages  together,  advanced  men's 
progrefs  towards  the  knowledge  of  natural  philofophy; 
w^iii  think  we  have  rcafon  to  thank  thofe,  who  in  this 
latter  age  have  taken  another  courfe,  and  have  trod  out 
to  us,  though  not  an  eafier  way  to  learned  ignorance, 
yet  a  furer  way  to  profitable  knowledge. 

§•  13-  Not  that  w^e  may  not,  to  explain 
©f  hypothe-  ^"^^  phaencmena  01  nature,  make  ule  01  any 
fes.  probable  hypothefis  whatfoever :  hypothe-f 

fes,  if  they  are  v/ell  made,  are  at  leaf!  great 
helps  to  the  mem.ory,  and  often  dired:  us  to  new  difco- 
veries.  But  my  meaning  is,  that  we  Ihould  not  take 
up  any  one  too  haftily  (which  the  mind,  that  would 
ahvays  penetrate  into  the  caufes  of  things,  and  have 
principles  to  reft  on,  is  very  apt  to  do)  till  we  have  very 
well  examined  particulars,  and  made  feveral  experi- 
ments, in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our 
hypothefis,  and  fee  whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all ; 
whether  our  principles  will  carry  us  quite  through,  and 
not  be  as  inconfiftent  with  one  phaenomenon  of  nature, 
as  they  fecm  to  accommodate  and  explain  another.  And 
?t  leaft  that  we  take  care,  that  the  name  of  principles 
deceive  us  not,  nor  impofe  on  us,  by  making  us  teceive 

that 
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that  for  an  unqueftionable  truth,  which  is  really  at  beft 
but  a  very  doubtful  conjedure,  fuch  as  are  moft  (I  had 
almoiT  faid  all)  of  the  hypothefes  in  natural  philofophy. 

§;   14.  But  whether   natural  philofophy     q^^^       , 
be  capable  of  certainty  or  no,  the  ways  to     diftina  ideas 
enlarge  our  knowledge,  as  far  as  we  are  ca-     with  fettled 
pable,   foem  to   me,  in  fliort,  to  be  thefe     "^mes  and 

t  ^  the  finding 

^^^'O:  ofthofe   " 

Firft,  the  firfl  is  to  get  and  fettle  in  our  which  {how- 
minds  determined  ideas  of  thofe  things,  ^^^'^  agree- 
whereof  we  have  general  or  fpecific  names  ;  "^^"^  ^^  1^^" 

1      n    r  r    ^  ^  ^  agreement, 

at  leait  io  many  ot  them  as  we  would  con-  are  the  ways- 

iider  and  improve  our  knowledge   in,    or     to  enlarge 
reafon  about.    And  if  they  be  fpecific  ideas     5^"^  know- 
of  fubflanccs,  we  fliould  endeavour  alfo  to     ^  ^^' 
make  them  as  complete  as  we  can,  v/hereby  I  mean, 
that  we  fnould  put  together  as  many  fimple  ideas,  as, 
being  confbantly  obferved  to  co-exift,  may  perfectly  de- 
termine the  foecies  :   and  each  of  thofe   limole  ideas, 
which  are  the  ingredients  of  our  complex  ones,  fnould 
be  clear  and  didinct  in  our  minds.     For  it  being  evi- 
dent, that  our  knowiedo;e  cannot  exceed   our  ideas  ;  as 
far  as  they  are  either  imperfecl,  confufed,  or  obfcure, 
wx  cannot  expedt  to  have  certain^  perfccl,  or  clear  know- 
ledge. 

Secondly,  the  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  thofe  in- 
termediate ideas,  which  may  ihow^  us  the  agreement  or 
repugnancy  of  other  ideas,  w  hich  cannot  be  immediately 
compared. 

§.  15.  That  thefe  two  (and  not  the  rely-  Mathema-  . 
ing  on  maxims,  and  drawing  confequences  ^^^s,  anm- 
from  fomegeneral  propofitions)  are  the  right 
methods  of  improving  our  knowledge  in  the  ideas  of 
other  modes  befides  thofe  of  quantity,  the  coniideration  of 
mathematical  knowledge  will  eaiily  inform  us.  Where 
firft  w-e  fhall  find,  that  he  that  has  not  a  perfedl  and 
clear  idea  ofthofe  angles,  or  figures  of  which  he  defires 
to  know  any  things  is  utterly  thereby  incapable  of  any 
knowledge  about  them.  Suppofe  but  a  m.an  not  to  have 
a  perfect  exad  idea  of  a  right  angle,  a  fcalenum,  or  tra- 
pezium;  and  there  i^  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 

he 
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he  will   in  vain  feek  any  demonflration  about  tliem. 
Farther,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  not  the  influence  of 
thofe  maxims,  which  are  taken  for  principles  in  mathe- 
matics, that  hath  led  the  mailers  of  that  fcience  into 
thofe  wonderful  difcoveries  they  have  made.    Let  a  man 
of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims  generally  made  ufc 
tDf  in  mathematics  ever  fo  perfedily,  and  contemplate 
their  extent  and  confequences  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he 
•will  by  their  afliftance,  I  fuppofe,  fcarce  ever  come  to 
know  that  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  in  a  right- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of  the  two  other 
fides.     The  knowledge,  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts,  and  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  equal.  Sic,  helped  him  not,  I  prefume, 
to  this  demonftration :  and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore 
long  enough  on  thofe  axioms,  without  ever  feeing  one 
jot  the  more  of  mathematical  truths.     They  have  been 
difcovered  by  the  thoughts  otherwife  applied  :  the  mind 
had  other  objecfts,  other  views  before  it,  far  different 
from  thofe  maxims,  when  it  firft  got  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  truths  in  mathematics,  which  men  well  enough 
acquainted  with  thofe  received  axioms,  but  ignorant  of 
their  method  who  firft  made  thefe  demonftrations,  can 
rever  fufhciently  admire.     And  who  knows  what  me- 
thods, to  enlarge  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  fcience, 
may  hereafter  be  invented,  anfwering  that  of  algebra  in 
mathematics,  which  fo  readily  finds  out  the  ideas  of 
quantities  to  meafure  others  by ;  whofe  equality  or  pro- 
portion we  could  otherwife  very  hardly,  or,  perhaps, 
never  come  to  know  ? 


CHAP.      XIII. 

Some  farther  Confi derations  concerni^ig  our  Knowledge. 

Oiitknow.       §.  I.  /^UR    knowledge,    as    in    other 

partly  volun-     Conformity  with  our  fight,  that  it  is  neither 
tary.  wholly  ncceffary,  nor  wholly  voluntary.    If 

aur 
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our  knowledge  were  altogether  neceflary,  all  men's 
knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but  every  man 
would  know  all  that  is  knovvable  :  and  if  it  were  wholly 
voluntary,  fome  men  fo  little  regard  or  value  it,  that 
they  would  have  extreme  little,  or  none  at  all.  Men 
that  have  fenfes  cannot  choofe  but  receive  fome  ideas  by 
them  ;  and  if  they  have  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain 
fome  of  them ;  and  if  they  have  any  diflinguifhing  fa- 
culty, cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  fome  of  them  one  wdth  another :  as  he  that  has 
eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  cannot  but  fee  fome 
objeds,  and  perceive  a  difference  in  them.  But  though 
a  man,  with  his  eyes  open  in  the  light,  cannot  but  fee ; 
yet  there  be  certain  objedls,  which  he  may  choofe  whe« 
ther  he  will  turn  his  eyes  to ;  there  may  be  in  his  reach 
a  book  containing  pictures  and  difcourfes,  capable  to 
delight  or  inftruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have 
the  will  to  open,  never  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

§.  2.  There  is  alfo  another  thing  in  a 
man's  power,^  and  that  is,  though  he  turns     J^^^^^ 
his  tyQs>  fometimes  towards  an  objed:,  yet  he     ^y .  but  wc 
may  choofe  whether  he  will  curioufly  furvey     know  23 
it,  and  wijih  an  intent  application  endea-    things  are, 
vour  to  obferve  accurately  all  that  is  vifible     p^afe. 
in  it.     But  yet  what  he  does  fee,  he  cannot 
fee  etherwife  than  he  does..     It  depends  not  on  his  will 
to  fee  that  black  w  hich  appears  yellow  ;  nor  to  perfuade 
himfelf,  that  what  adlually  fcalds  him,  feels  cold.    The 
earth  will  noi  appear  painted   with  flowers,  nor  the 
fields  covered  with  verdure,  w^henever  he  has  a  mind  to 
it ;  in  the  cold  winter  he  cannot  help  feeing  it  white 
and  hoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad.     Jufl  thus  is  it  with 
our  underftanding ;  all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  know- 
ledge, is  the  employing  or  withholdingany  of  our  facul- 
tics,  from  this  or  that  fort  of  objedts,  and  a  more  or  lefs 
accurate  furvey  of  them  :  but,  they  being  employed,  our 
will  hath  no  power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the 
mind  one  way  or  other  ;  that  is  done  only  by  the  objeds 
themfclves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difcovered-     And 
therefore,  as  far  as  men*s  fenfes  are  converfant  about 
■external  objects^   the  mind  cannot  but  receive  thofe 
^4  ideas 
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ideas  which  are  prefented  by  them,  and  be  informed  of 
the  exiflence  of  things  without :  and  fo  far  as  men's 
thoughts  converfe  with  their  own  determined  ideas, 
they  cannot  but,  in  fomie  meafure,  obferve  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  that  is  to  be  found  amongft  fome 
of  them,  which  is  fo  far  knowledge  :  and  if  they  have 
names  for  thofe  ideas -which  they  have  thus  confidered, 
they  muft  needs  be  afTured  of  the  truth  of  thofe  propo- 
litions,  which  exprefs  that  agreement  or  difagreement 
they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  undoubtedly  convinced 
of  thofe  truths.  For  what  a  man  fees,  he  cannot  but 
fee ;  ^nd  what  he  perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he 
perceives. 

T«  •  •  §•  '^-  Thus  he  that  has  -  sot  the  ideas  of 
numbers.  numbers,  and  nath  taken  the  pams  to  com- 

pare one,  two,  and  three  to  fix,  cannot 
choofe  but  know  that  they  are  equal :  he  that  hath  got 
the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to  m.eafure 
its  angles,  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three 
angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  and  can  as  little 
doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  *'  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
"  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be." 

T   „  ,     ,  He  alfo  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelli- 

in  natural  i_        r     -i  1  it-  11 

religion.  Z^^'^y  "^'"^t  i^'^i^  and  weak  bemg,  made  by 

and  depending  on  another,  who  is  eternal, 
omnipotent,  perfectly  wife  and  good,  will  as  certainly 
know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as 
that  the  fun  fnines  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but 
the  ideas  of  two  fuch  beings  in  his  mind,  and  will  turn 
his  thoughts  that  way,  and  confider  them,  he  will  as- 
certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite  and  dependent,  is 
under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  fijpreme  and  infinite,  as 
he  is  certain  to  find,  that  three,  four,  and  feven  are  Icfs 
than  fifteen,  if  he  will  confider  and  com.pute  thofe  nuiri- 
bers ;  nor  can  he  be  furcr  in  a  clear  morning  that  the 
fun  is  rifen,  if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes,  and  turn  them 
that  way.  But  y£t  thcfe  truths,  being  ever  fo  certain, 
ever  fo  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either,  or  all  of 
them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains  to  employ  his  fa- 
culties, as  he  Ihould,  to  inform  himfeh"  about:  them. 

CHAR. 
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CHAP.      XIV, 

Of  Judgment. 

§.   I.  ry^HE  undcrftanding  faculties  be-     q_, 

3l     ing  given  to  man,  not  barely     kdgebeTng 
for  fpeculation,  but  alfo  for  the  condudl  of    ftorr,  we 
his  life,  man  would  be  at  a  great  lofs,  if  he     ^^t^ome- 
had  nothing  to  direcl  him  but  what  has  the     ^  ^"S^^^^* 
certainty  of  true  knowledge.     For  that  being  very  fhort 
and  fcanty,  as  we  have  feen,  he  would  be  often  utterly 
in  the  dark,  and  in  mofl:  of  the  actions  of  his  life,  per- 
fectly at  a  ftand,  had  he  nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge.    He  that  will  not 
eat,  till  he  has  demonfrration  that  it  will  nourifh  him; 
he  that  will  not  ftir,  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  bufmefs 
he  goes  about  will  fucceed ;  will  have  little  elfe  to  do, 
but  to  fit  flill  and  perifli. 

§.  2.  Therefore  as  God  has  fet  fome  whatufeto 
things  in  broad  day-light ;  as  he  has  given  be  made  of 
ws  fome  certain  knowledge,  though  limited  ^^^  twilight 
to  a  few  things  in  comparifon,  probably,  as  ^^^^' 
a  tafle  of  what  intellectual  creatures  are  capable  of,  X.o 
excite  in  us  a  defire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  ftate : 
fo  Iw  the  greatefc  part  of  our  concernments  he  has  af- 
forded us  only  the  twilight,  as  I  m.ay  fo  fay,  of  proba- 
bility i  fuifable,  I  prefume,  to  that  ftate  of  mediocrity 
and  probationerfliip,  he  has  been  plcafed  to  place  us  in 
here ;  wherein,  to  check  our  over-^confidence  and  pre- 
fumption,  we  might  by  every  day's  experience  be  made 
fenfible  of  our  fiiort-fightednefs  and  liablenefs  to  errour  ; 
the  fenfe  whereof  might  be  a  conftant  admonition  to  us, 
to  fpend  the  days  of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  induflry 
and  care,  in  the  fearch  and  following  of  that  v.ay,  v»hich 
might  lead  us  to  a  ftate  of  greater  perfection  :  it  being 
highly  rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation  ftlent  in 
the  cafe,  that  as  men  employ  thofe  talents  God  has  given 
them  here,  they  fnall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards 
at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  their  fun  ftiall  fet,  and 
night  fball  put  an  end  to  their  labours. 
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Judgment  §'  3-  ^^^^  faculty  which  God  has  given 

fupplies  the  maa  to  fupply  the  want  of  clear  and  certain 
want  of  knowledge,  in  cafes  where  that  cannot  be 

knowledge.  ^^^^  is  judgment:  whereby  the  mind  takes 
its  ideas  to  agree  Or  difagree  ;  or  which  is  the  fame,  any 
propofition  to  be  true  Or  falfe,  without  perceiving  a  de- 
monftrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  The  mind  fome- 
times  exercifes  this  judgment  out  of  necelTity,  where  de- 
monftrative  proofs  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be 
had;  and  fometimes  out  of  lazinefs,  unfl<:ilfulnefs,  or 
hafte,  even  v/here  dcmonftrative  and  certain  proofs  are 
to  be  had.  Men  often  ftay  not  warily  to  examine  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,,  which  they  are 
deiirous  or  concerned  to  know  ;  but  either  incapable  of 
fuch  attention  as  is  requilite  in  a  long  train  of  grada- 
tions, or  impatient  of  delay,  lightly  caft  their  eyes  on, 
or  wholly  pafs  by  the  proofs  ;  and  ib  without  making 
out  the  demonflration,  determine  of  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  two  ideas>  as  it  were  by  a  view  of  them 
as  they  are  at  a  di fiance,,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or 
the  other,  as  feems  mofl  likely  to  them  upon  fuch  a 
loofe  furvey.  This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  cx- 
crcifed  immediately  about  things,  is-  called  judgment ; 
when  about  truths  delivered  in  words,  is  moft  com- 
monly called  alfent  or  dilTent :  which  being  the  mofl 
ufual  way,  wherein  the  mind  has  occafion  to  employ 
this  faculty,  I  iliall  under  thcfe  terms  treat  of  it,  as  leart 
liable  in  our  language  to  equivocation. 

J.  4.  Thus  the  mind  has  two  faculties, 
Jie  preW      converfant  about  truth  and  falfhood. 
ing  things  to  Firft,    knowledge,  whereby  it    certainly 

be  fo,  with-  perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  fatisfied  of 
put  perceiy-  ^^le  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  ideas. 
^^    *  Secondly,  judgment,  \\hich  is  the  putting 

ideas  together,  or  feparating  them  from  one  another  in 
the  mind,  when  their  certain  agreement  or  difagreement 
is  not  perceived,  bu|:  prefumed  to  be  fo ;  which  is,  as 
the  word  imports,  taken  to  be  fo  before  it  certainly  ap- 
pears. And  if  it  fp  unites,  or  feparates  them,  as  in 
reality  things  are,  it  is  right  judgment. 

S  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.      XV. 
Of  Prohability. 

§.   I.     AS  dcmondration  is  the  fliowing     probability 

jlV.  the  agreement  or  difagreement     is  the  appear- 
of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or     anceofagree- 
more  proofs,  which  have  a  conflant,  im-     ?fi?^"^^"^ 
mutable,    and  vifible  connexion  one  with     pVofs. 
another;  fo  probability  is  nothing  but  the 
appearance  of  fuch  an  agreement  or  difagreement,  by. 
the  intervention  of  proofs,  w^hofe  connexion  is  not  con* 
llant  and  immutable,  or  at  leait  is  not  perceived  to  be 
fo,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  mofi:  part  to  be  fo,  and  is 
enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  propolition  to 
be  true  or  falfc,  rather  than  the  contrary.     For  exam- 
ple :  in  the  demonftration  of  it,  a  man  perceives  the 
certain  immutable  connexion  there  is  of  equality  be- 
tween the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  thofe  interme- 
diate ones  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  ihow  their  equality 
to  two  right  ones ;  and  fo  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas 
in  each  ftep  of  the  progrefs,  the  whole  feries  is  conti- 
nued with  an  evidence,  which  clearly  fliows  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  thofe  three  angles  in  equality 
to  two  right  ones  :  and  thus  he  has  certain  knowledge 
that  it  is  fo.     But  another  man,  who  never  took  the 
pains  to  obferve  the  demonftration,  hearing  a  mathe- 
matician, a  man  of  credit,  affirm  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  alfents  to  it,  i.  e. 
receives  it  for  true.     In  which  cafe  the  foundation  of  his 
affent  is  the  probability  of  the  thing,  the  proof  being 
fuch  as  for  the  moft  part  carries  truth  with  it :  the  man> 
on  whofe  teftimony  he  receives  it,  not  being  wont  to 
affirm  any  thing  contrary  to,  or  befidcs  his  knowledge, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  this  kind.     So  that  that  which 
caufes  his  alTent  to  this  propolition,  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  that  which 
makes  him  take  thefe  ideas  to  agree,  without  knowing 
Vol.  IL  Q^  them 
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them  to  do  fo,  is  the  wonted  veracity  of  the  fpeaker  in 
other  cafes,  or  his  fiippofed  veracity  in  this. 
It  is  to  fup-  §^   2.  Our  knowledge,  as^has  been  fliown, 

ply  the  want      being   very    narrow,    and    we    not    happy 
of  know-  enough  to  find  certain  truth  in  every  thing 

^  ^^'  which  we  have  occafion  to  confider ;  molt 

of  the  proportions  we  think,  reafon,  difcourfe,  nay  act 
upon,  are  fuch,  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  know- 
ledge of  their  truth  :  yet  fome  of  them  border  fo  near 
upon  certainty,  that  we  make  no  doubt  at  all  about 
them ;  but  aiTent  to  them  as  firmly,  and  act:,  according 
to  that  affent,  as  refolutely,  as  if  they  were  infallibly 
demonfirated,  and  that  out  knowledge  of  them  was  per- 
fect and  certain.  But  there  being  degrees  herein  from 
the  very  neighbourhood  of  certainty  and  demonltration, 
quite  down  to  improbability  and  unlikenefs,  even  to 
the  confines  of  impoilibility  ;  and  alfo  degrees  of  affent 
from  full  affurance  and  confidence,  quite  down  to  con- 
jecture, doubt,  and  diftruft  :  I  fhall  come  novr,  (having, 
as  I  think,  found  out  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge 
-and  certainty)  in  the  next  place,  to  coniider  the  feveral 
degrees  and  grounds  of  probability,  and  affent  or  faith. 
§.  3.  Probability  is  likelinefs  to  be  true, 
Eeingthat  ^|^^  ^  notation  of  the  word  lip'nifyino: 
which  makes  ^  ,   .  1  •    i      1       ^  ,  '^ 

us  prefame        lucn  a  propolition,  lor  v/nich  there  oe  ar- 

things  to  be  guments  or  proofs,  to  make  it  pafs  or  be 
true  before  received  for  true.  The  cntertainm.ent  the 
themtobefo.  ^''i^d  gives  this  fort  of  proportions,  is  called 
belief,  affent,  or  opinion,  which  is  the  ad- 
•mitting  or  receiving  any  propolition  for  true,  upon  ar- 
guments or  proofs  that  are  found  to  perfuade  us  to  rc- 
-ceive  it  as  true,  Vv'ithout  certain  knowledge  that  it  is  u>. 
And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  probability  and 
certainty,  faith  and  knowledge,  that  in  ail  the  parts  of 
.knov/ledge  there  is  intuition  ;  each  immediate  idea,  each 
Hep  has  its  viiibie  and  certain  connexion  \  in  belief,  not 
fo.  That  which  mxakes  me  believe  is  lomething  ex- 
traneous to  the  thing  I  believe  ;  fomething  not  evidently 
joined  on  both  fides  to,  and  fo  not  manifeltly  fhowing 
the  agreement  or  difagrecment  of  thofe  ideas  that  are 
under  confidcration. 
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§.  4.  Probability  then,  being  to  fupply     r^^^   ^^^^^^ 

the  defect  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  guide     ofprobabi- 

us  v/here   that  fails,   is   always  converfant     lityarctwo; 

about    propolitions,    whereof  wc   have    no     conformity 

.     ^       ]  ^       r  -3  ^  With  our  own 

certainty,    but  only   lome  inducements  to     experience. 

receive  them  for  true.     The  grounds  of  it     ortheterti- 

are,  in  Ihort,  thcfe  two  following.  mony  of 

Firit,  the  conformity  of  any  thing  with     y^e^nJe  ^''*^^" 
our  own  knowledge,  obfervation,  and  expe- 
rience. 

Secondly,  the  tcfliimony  of  others,  vouching  their  ob- 
fervation and  experience.  In  the  teflimony  of  others, 
is  to  be  conlidered,  i.  The  number.  2.  The  integrity. 
3.  The  fkill  of  the  witnelfes.  4.  The  defign  of  the  au- 
thor, where  it  is  a  teflimony  oiit  of  a  book  cited.  5.  The 
coniiftency  of  the  parts,  and  circumftanccs  of  the  rela- 
tion.    6.  Contrary  teftimonies. 

§.   5.   Probability  wanting  that  intuitive     jn  t^js  all 
evidence,    which  infallibly  determines  the     the  argu- 
underflanding,  and  produces  certain  know-     ments  pro 
ledge,  the  mind,  if  it  would  proceed  ration-        qV^*^!*  u 
ally,  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of    examined  be- 
probability,  and  fee  how  they  make  more  .  fore  we  come 
or  lefs  for  or  againfb  any  proportion,  be-     toajudg- 
fore  it  alTents  to,  or  diffents  from  it ;  and 
upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  reject,  or  receive  it, 
with  a  m>ore  or  lefs  firm  affent,  proportionably  to  the 
preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  on 
one  fide  or  the  other.     For  example  : 

If  I  myfelf  fee  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  pail  proba- 
bility, it  is  knovdedge  ;  but  if  another  tells  me  he  faw  a 
man  in  England,  in  the  midll  of  a  (liarp  m  inter,  walk 
upon  water  hardened  with  cold  ;  this  has  fo  great  con- 
formity with  what  is  ufually  obferved  to  happen,  that  I 
am  difpofed  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf  to  alFent  to 
it,  unlefs  fome  manifefl:  fufpicion  attend  the  relation  of 
that  matter  of  fad.  But  if  the  fame  thing  be  told  to 
one  born  between  the  tropics,  who  never  faw  nor  heard 
of  any  fuch  thing  before,  there  the  whole  probability 
relies  on  teftimony :  and  as  the  relators  are  more  in 
number,  and  of  more  credit,  and  have  no  intereft  to 

Q^  2  fpeak 
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fpeak  contrary  to  the  truth ;  fo  that  matter  of  fadt  is 
like  to  find  more  or  lefs  belief.  Though  to  a  man,  whofe 
experience  has  always  been  quite  contrary,  and  who 
has  never  heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  mod  untainted 
credit  of  a  witnefs  will  fcarce  be  able  to  find  belief.  As 
it  happened  to  a  Dutch  ambaifador,  who  entertaining 
the  king  of  Siam  with  the  particularities  of  Holland, 
which  he  was  inquilitive  after,  amongft  other  things 
told  him,  that  the  water  in  his  country  would  fome- 
times,  in  cold  weather,  be  fo  hard,  that  men  walked 
upon  it,  and  that  it  would  bear  an  elephant  if  he  were 
there.  To  which  the  king  replied,  "  Hitherto  I  have 
*'  believed  the  ftrange  things  you  have  told  me,  becaufc 
**  I  look  upon  you  as  a  fober  fair  man,  but  now  I  am 
"  fure  you  lye.*' 

§.  6.  Upon  thcfe  grounds  depends  the 
u|  f^  probability  of  any  propolition  :  and  as  the 
great vanety.  conformity  of  our  knowledge,  as  the  cer- 
tainty of  obfervations,  as  the  frequency  and 
conflancy  of  experience,  and  the  number  and  credibi- 
lity of  teflimonies,  do  more  or  lefs  agree  or  difagree 
with  it,  fo  is  any  propofition  in  itfelf  more  or  lefs  pro- 
bable. There  is  another,  I  confefs,  which,  though  by 
itfelf  it  be  no  true  ground  of  probability,  yet  is  often 
made  ufe  of  for  one,  by  which  men  moil  commonly  re- 
gulate their  alTent,  and  upon  w^hich  they  pin  their  faith 
more  than  any  thing  ^Mt,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of 
others  :  though  there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing 
to  rely  on,  nor  more  likely  to  miflead  one ,-  fince  there 
is  much  more  fallhood  and  errour  among  men,  than  truth 
and  knowledge.  And  if  the  opinions  and  perfuafions  of 
others,  whom  we  know  and  think  well  of,  be  a  ground 
of  alTent,  men  have  reafon  to  be  Heathens  in  Japan, 
Mahometans  in  Turky,  Papifts  in  Spain,  Proteftants  in 
England,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong 
ground  of  aflent  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at 
large  in  another  place. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XVI. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  Affent. 


Our  aflent 


'^.   I.  nr^HE  oTounds  of  probability  we 

X  have  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  ^^^y^^  ^^  ^^ 
chapter ;  as  they  are  the  foundations  on  regulated  by 
which  our  alTent  is  built,  fo  are  they  alfo  ^^e  grounds 
the  meafure  whereby  its  feveral  degrees  are,  jjty  ^° 
or  ought  to  be  regulated  :  only  we  are  to 
take  notice,  that  whatever  grounds  of  probability  there 
may  be,  they  yet  operate  no  farther  on  the  mind,  which 
fearches  after  truth,  and  endeavours  to  judge  right,  than 
they  appear ;  at  lealt  in  the  firfl  judgment  or  fearch  that 
the  mind  makes.  I  confefs,  in  the  opinions  men  have, 
and  firmly  flick  to,  in  the  world,  their  alTent  is  not 
always  from  an  adiual  view^  of  the  reafons  that  at  firft 
prevailed  with  them  :  it  being  in  many  cafes  almofl  im- 
pollible,  and  in  moft  very  hard,  even  for  thofe  who  have 
very  admirable  miCmories,  to  retain  all  the  proofs,  which 
upon  a  due  examination  made  them  embrace  that  fide 
of  the  queflion.  It  fuffices  that  they  have  once  with 
care  and  fairnefs  fifted  the  matter  as  far  as  they  could  ^ 
and  that  they  have  fearched  into  all  the  particulars, 
that  they  could  imagine  to  give  any  light  to  the  quef- 
tion  ;  and  with  the  befl  of  their  Ikill  cafl  up  the  account 
upon  the  whole  evidence :  and  thus  having  once  found 
on  which  fide  the  probability  appeared  to  them,  after 
as  full  and  exadt  an  inquiry  as  they  can  make,  they  lay 
up  the  conclufion  in  their  memories,  as  a  truth  they  have 
difcovered  ;  and  for  the  future  they  remain  fatished  with 
the  teflimony  of  their  memories,  that  this  is  the  opinion, 
that  by  th^  proofs  they  have  once  (t^n  of  it  deferves 
fuch  a  degree  of  their  aflent  as  they  attbrd  it. 

§.  2.  This  is  all  that  the  greatefl  part  of    Thefe  cannot 
men   are  capable  of  doing,    in   regulating     always  be 
their  opinions  and  judgments ;  unlefs  a  man     aftually  in 
will  exad  of  them,  either  to  retain  diftindly     [^e'J'^e"muft 
in  their  memories  all  the  proofs  concerning 

(^3  any 
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content  our-      ^ny   probable  truth,    and   that  too  in   the 

I'dves  with        fame  order,  and  regular  deduction  of  con- 

the  remem-  fequcnccs  in  which  they  have  formerly 
brance  that  ,  ^       ,  ^  ,  / .    ,     -  .  / 

\vconcefaw      pla-ced  or  leen  tncm  ;  which  lometimes  is 

ground  for  cnough  to  fill  a  large  volume  on  one  lingle 
iuch  a  degree  queftion  :  or  elfe  they  muif  require  a  man, 
o  a  ent.  ^^^  every  opinion  that  he  emibraces,  every 

day  to  examine  the  proofs :  both  which  are  impoUible. 
It  is  unavoidable  therefore  that  the  memory  be  relied  on 
in  the  cafe,  and  that  mxn  be  perfuaded  of  feveral  opi- 
nions, whereof  the  proofs  are  not  actually  in  their 
thoughts  ;  nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  not  able  actually 
to  recal.  Without  this  the  greateif  part  of  m.en  mufi:  be 
either  very  fceptics,  or  change  every  moment,  and  yield 
themfelves  up  to  whoever,  having  lately  lludicd  the 
ciueilion,  offers  them  arguments  ;  Vvhich,  for  want  of 
memory,  they  are  not  able  prefently  to  anfwer. 

,  §.  3.  I  cannot  but  own,  that  men's  ftick- 

fequence  of"  ^"g  '^  ^^^^^^  P^^  judgment,  and  adhering 
this,  if"  our  firmly  to  conclufions  lormerly  made,  is 
former  judg-  often  the  caufe  of  great  obflinacy  in  errour 
ments  were  ^^^^  miftake.  But  the  fault  is  not  that  they 
not  riehtly  ,  ,     .  •       r  1  i         1 

made.  ^'^^Y  ^^  their  memories  tor  what  they  have 

before  well  judged  ;  but  becaufe  they  judged 
before  they  had  well  examined.  May  we  not  find  a 
great  number  (not  to  fay  the  greatefc  part)  of  men  that 
think  they  have  formed  right  judgments  of  feveral  mat- 
ters ;  and  that  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they 
never  thought  other  wife  ?  who  imagine  themfelves  to 
have  judged  right,  only  becaufe  they  never  queflioned, 
never  examined  their  own  opinions  ?  Which  is  indeed 
to  think  they  judged  right,  becaufe  they  never  judged 
at  all :  and  yet  thefe  of  all  men  hold  their  opinions  with 
the  greateft  fLiffnefs ;  thofe  being  generally  the  mofi: 
fierce  and  firm  in  their  tenets,  who  have  Icafl:  examined 
them.  What  we  once  know,  we  are  certain  is  fo  :  and 
we  may  be  fecure,  that  there  are  no  latent  proofs  undif- 
covered,  which  may  overturn  our  knowledge,  or  bring 
it  in  doubt.  But,  in  m.atters  of  probability,  it  is  not  in 
every  cafe  we  can  be  fure  that  we  have  all  the  particulars 
before  us^  that  any  way  concern  the  queftion ;  and  that 

there 
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there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and  yet  unfcen,  which  may 

cad  the  probability  on  the  other  lide,  and  outweigh  all 

that  at  prefent  fecnis  to  preponderate  with  us.     Who 

almoft  is  there  that  hath  the  leifure,  patience,  and  means, 

to  coJie6t  together  all  the  proofs  concerning  moft  of  the 

opinions  he  has,  fo  as  fafcly  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 

clear  and  full  view ;  and  chat  there  is  no  more  to  be 

allcdged  for  his  better  information?   And  yet.  we  are 

forced  to  determine  ourfelves  on  the  one  iide  or  other. 

The  conduct  of  our  lives,  and  the  management  of  our 

great  concerns,  will  not  bear  delay  :  for  thofe  depend, 

for  the  molt  part,  on  the  determination  of  our  judgment 

in  points  wherein  we  are  not  capable  of  certain  and  de- 

monflrative  knowledge,  and  wherein  it  is  necelTary  for 

us  to  eml:)race  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 

§.  4.  Since  therefore  it  is  unavoidable  to     y,     .  ^ 

the  greatefr  part  of  mien,  if  not  all,  to  have     ufe  of  it,  is 

feveral  opinions,  without  certain  and  indu-     mutual  cha- 

bitable  proofs  of  their  truth  ;  and  it  carries     f^^y^"^  ^^r- 

t         .  ^     .  r  ■  1-1  bearance. 

too  great  an  im.putation  ot  ignorance,  light- 

nefs,  or  folly,  for  men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former 
tenets  prefently  upon  the  offer  of  an  argument,  which 
they  cannot  immxediately  anfvv^r,  and  fhow  the  infuffi- 
ciency  of:  it  would  methinks  'become  all  men  to  main- 
tain peace,  and  the  common  ofhces  of  humanity  and 
friendfhip,  in  the  diveriity  of  opinions  ;  lince  we  can- 
not reafonably  expecl:,  that  any  one  Pnould  readily  and 
obfequiouily  quit  his  own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours 
with  a  blind  refignation  to  an  authority,  which  the  un- 
derifanding  of  man  acknowledges  not.  For  hov/ever  it 
may  often  miftake,  it  can  own  no  other  guide  but  rea- 
fon,  nor  blindly  fubmit  to  the  will  and  dictates  of  an- 
other. If  he,  you  would  bring  over,  to  your  fentiments, 
be  one  that  examines  before  he  alil-nts,  you  muft  give 
him  leave  at  his  leifure  to  go  over  the  account  again, 
and,  recalling  what  is  out  of  his  mind,  examine  all  the 
particulars,  to  fee  on  which  iide  the  advantage  lies  :  and 
if  he  will  not  think  our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to 
engage  him  a-new  in  fo  much  pains,  it  is  but  what  we 
often  do  ourfelves  in  the  like  cafe ;  and  we  fhould  take 
it  amifs  if  others  ihould  prefcribe  to  us  what  points  we 

.0^4  fhould 
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fliould  (ludy.  And  if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  opinions 
upon  truft,  how  can  we  imagine  that  he  (liould  renounce 
thofe  tenets  which  time  and  cuflom  have  fo  fettled  in 
his  mind,  that  he  thinks  them  felf-evident,  and  of  an 
unquellionable  certainty ;  or  which  he  takes  to  be  im- 
prelTions  he  has  received  from  God  himfelf,  or  from  men 
fent  by  him  ?  How  can  we  exped,  I  fay,  that  opinions 
thus  fettled  fhould  be  given  up  to  the  arguments  or  au- 
thority of  a  flranger,  or  adverfary  ;  efpecially  if  there  be 
any  fufpicion  of  intereft  or  delign,  as  there  never  fails  to 
be,  where  men  find  themfelves  ill  treated  ?  We  fhould 
do  well  to  commiferate  our  mutual  ignorance,  and  en- 
deavour to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of 
information ;  and  not  inftantly  treat  others  ill,  as  obili- 
nate  and  perverfe,  becaufe  they  Vvill  not  renounce  their 
own,  and  receive  our  opinions,  or  at  leaft  thofe  we  would 
force  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
we  are  no  lefs  obftinate  in  not  embracing  fome  of  theirs. 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  inconteftable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falfhood  of  all 
he  condemns ;  or  can  fay,  that  he  has  examined  to  the 
bottom  all  his  own,  or  other  nien's  opinions  ?  The  nc- 
cellity  of  believing,  without  knowledge,  nay  often  upon 
very  flight  grounds,  in  this  lieeting  flate  of  adlion  and 
blind nefs  we  are  in,  fliould  make  us  more  bufy  and 
careful  to  inform  ourfelves,  than  conftrain  others.  At 
leafl  thofe,  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  the 
bottom  all  their  own  tenets,  muft  confefs  they  are  unfit 
to  prefcribe  to  others  ;  and  are  unreafonable  in  impofing 
that  as  truth  on  other  men's  belief,  which  they  them- 
felves have  not  fearched  into,  nor  weighed  the  argu- 
ments of  probability,  on  which  they  fhould  receive  or 
rejecl  it.  Thofe  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined, 
and  are  thereby  got  paft  doubt  in  all  the  dodrines  they 
profefs  and  govern  themfelves  by,  v/ould  have  a  jufler 
pretence  to  require  others  to  follow  them  :  but  thefe  are 
fo  few  in  number,  and  fmd  fo  little  reafon  to  be  magif- 
terial  in  their  opinions,  that  nothing  infolent  and  im- 
perious is  to  be  expedted  from  them  :  and  there  is  rea- 
fon to  think,  that,  if  men  were  better  infiruclcd  them- 
felves, they  would  be  lefs  impofmg  on  others. 

5  §•  S- 
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§.  5.  But   to  return  to  the  grounds  of    probability 
alTent,  and  the  feveral  degrees  of  it,   we  are     is  either  of 
to  take  notice,  that  the  proportions  we  re-     matter  of 
ceive  upon  inducements  of  probability,  are     [^j^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
of  two  forts ;  either  concerning  fome  par- 
ticular exiftence,  or,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  matter  of 
fad,  which  falling  under  obfervation,  is  capable  of  hu- 
man teftimony  ;  or  elfe  concerning  things,  which  being 
beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  fenfes^  are  not  capable  of 
any  fuch  teftimony. 

§.  6.   Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe,  viz.     Theconcur- 
particular  matter  of  fad:.  rent  experi. 

Firft,  where  any  particular  thing,  con-  enceofall 
fonant  to  the  conftant  obfervation  of  our-  ^^|j^^J^^^ 
felves  and  others  in  the  like  cafe,  comes  produces  afe 
attefted  by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that  furanceap- 
mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  eafily,  and  build  proachingtp 
as  firmly  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain  know-  °°^  ^  ^^* 
ledge ;  and  we  reafon  and  ad  thereupon  with  as  little 
doubt,  as  if  it  were  perfed  demonftration.  Thus,  if  ail 
Englifhmen,  who  have  occalion  to  mention  it,  ftiould 
affirm  that  it  froze  in  England  the  laft  wanter,  or  that 
there  were  fw  allows  feen  there  in  the  fummer ;  I  think 
a  man  could  almoft  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  itvtn 
and  four  are  eleven.  The  firft  therefore,  and  higheft 
degree  of  probability,  is,  when  the  general  confent  of  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  it  can  be  known,  concurs 
with  a  man's  conftant  and  never-failing  experience  in 
like  cafes,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  particular  matter 
of  fad  attefted  by  fair  witnefles  :  fuch  are  all  the  ftated 
conftitutions  and  properties  of  bodies,  and  the  regular 
proceedings  of  caufes  and  effeds  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  nature.'  This  we  call  an  argument  from  the  nature 
of  things  themfelves.  For  what  our  own  and  other 
men's  conftant  obfervation  has  found  always  to  be  after 
the  fame  manner,  that  we  with  reafon  conclude  to  be 
the  efted  of  fteady  and  regular  caufes,  though  they 
come  not  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge.  Thus, 
that  fire  warmed  a  man,  made  lead  i1uid,  and  changed 
the  colour  or  confiftency  in  wood  or  charcoal ;  that  iron 
funk  in  water,  and  fwam  in  quickfilver :  thcfe  and  the 

like 
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like  propoiitions  about  particular  fadls,  being  agreeable 
to  our  confrant  experience,  as  often  as  we  have  to  do 
with  thefe  matters  ;  and  being  generally  fpoke  of  (when 
iTientioned  by  others)  as  things  found  conftantly  to  be 
fo,  and  therefore  not  fo  much  as  controverted  by  any 
body ;  we  are  put  pad  doubt,  that  a  relation  affirming 
any  fuch  thing  to  have  been,  or  any  predication  that  it 
-Hill  happen  again  in  the  fame  manner,  is  very  true. 
Thefe  probabilities  rife  fo  near  to  certainty,  that  they 
govern  our  thoughts  as  abfolutely,  and  mfiuence  all  our 
adions  as  fully,  as  the  mofr  evident  dem.onflration  ;  and 
in  what  concerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  difference 
between  them  and  certain  knoAvledge.  Our  belief,  thus 
grounded,  rifes  to  afuirance, 

^  '^^  7-  Secondly,  the  next  degree  of  pro- 

Sfti^o-  b.^^^l^^y  is>  -^^^  I  ftnd  by  mf  own  expe- 
ny  and  expe-  rience,  and  the  agreement  of  all  others  that 
rienceforthe  mention  it,  a  thing  to  be,  for  ^he  mofi:  part, 
moft  part  ^^  .  ^p^^  ^.y^^j.  ^|^g  particular  inilance  of  it  is 

^denee,       '     attefled  by  many  and  undoubted  witnelTes, 

V.  g.  hiftory  giving  us  fuch  an  account  of 
men  in  all  ages  ;  and  my  own  experience,  as  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  obferve,  confirming  it,  that  moll  ip^en 
prefer  their  private  advantage  to  the  public  :  if  all  hif- 
torians  that  write  of  Tiberius  fay  that  Tiberius  did  fo, 
it  is  extremely  probable.  And  in  this  cafe,  our  affent 
has  a  fufficient  foundation  to  raife  itfelf  to  a  degree 
which  we  may  call  confidence. 

§.  8.  Thirdly,  in  things  that  happen  in- 
nyl'and  the"  differently,  as  that  a  bird  ihould  fly  this  or 
nature  of  the  that  way  ;  that  it  fhould  thunder  on  a  man's 
thing  indif-  right  or  left  hand,  &:c.  when  any  particular 
ferent,  pro-  matter  of  fadl  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent 
confident  be-  teftimony  of  unfufpe<Sied  w^itneffcs,  there 
lief.  our  affent  is  alfo  unavoidable.     Thus,  that 

there  is  fuch  a  city  in  Italy  as  Ivome ;  that, 
about  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  years  ago,  there  lived 
in  it  a  man,  called  Julius  Cazfar ;  that  he  was  a  general, 
and  that  he  w^on  a.  battle  againft  another,  called  Pompey  : 
this,  though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothing 
for  nor  againff  it,  yet  being  related  by  hiftorians  of 

credit. 
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credit,  and  contradidied  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  can- 
not avoid  believing  it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as 
he  does  of  the  being  and  actions  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance, whereof  he  himfelf  is  a  witnefs. 

§.  9.  Thus  far  the  matter  goes  eafy 
enough.  Probability  upon  fuch  grounds  andteftimo^- 
carries  fo  much  evidence  with  it,  that  it  na-  nies  claihing 
turally  determines  the  judgment,  and  leaves  infinitely  va- 
us  as  little  liberty  to  believe,  or  difbelieve,  ^^  ^^'^  i^'_ 
as  a  demonftration  does,  whether  we  will  bability. 
know,  or  be  ignorant.  The  difficulty  is, 
when  teftimonies  contradid:  common  experience,  and 
the  reports  of  hiftory  and  witnefTes  clafli  wdth  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  nature,  or  with  one  another ;  there  it  is, 
where  diligence,  attention,  and  exachiefs  are  required, 
to  form  a  right  judgment,  and  to  proportion  the  affent 
to  the  different  evidence  and  probability  of  the  thing; 
which  rifes  and  falls,  according  as  thofe  two  founda- 
tions of  credibility,  viz.  common  obfervation  in  like 
cafes,  and  particular  teliimonies  in  that  particular  in- 
llance,  favour  or  contradi6t  it.  Thefe  are  liable  to  fo 
great  variety  of  contrary  obfervations,  circumftances, 
reports,  different  qualifications,  tempers,  deligns,  over- 
lights,  &c.  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is  impoilible  to  re- 
duce to  precife  rules  the  various  degrees  wherein  men 
give  their  affent.  This  only  may  be  faid  in  general,  that 
as  the  argumicnts  and  proofs  pro  and  con,  upon  due  ex- 
amination, nicely  weighing  every  particular  circum- 
ftance,  fliall  to  any  one  appear,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  preponderate  on  either 
fide;  fo  they  are'  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  fuch 
different  entertainment,  as  we  call  belief,  conjeclure, 
guefs,  doubt,  wavering,  diftruft,  diihelief,  Szc. 

§.   10.  This  is  w^hat  concerns  aflent  in     traditional 
matters  wherein  teftimony  is  made  ufe  of:     teftimonies, 
concerning  which,  I  think,  it  may  not  be     the  farther 
amifs  to  take  notice  of  a  rule  cbferved  in  the     [^"j^^^d/  '^^ 
law  of  England  ;  which  is,  that  though  the     ^yqoL 
attefted  copy  of  a  record  be  good  proof,  yet 
the  copy  of  a  copy  ever  fo  well  attefled,  and  by  ever  fo 
credible  witnelfes,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in 

4  j^d^- 
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judicature.  This  is  fo  generally  approved  as  reafon- 
able,  and  fuited  to  the  wifdom  and  caution  to  be  ufed 
in  our  inquiry  after  material  truths,  that  I  never  yet 
heard  of  any  one  that  blamed  it.  This  pradice,  if  it  be 
allowable  in  the  decilions  of  right  and  wrong,  carries 
this  obfervation  along  with  it,  viz.  that  any  teftimony, 
the  farther  off  it  is  from  the  original  truth,  the  lefs  force 
and  proof  it  has.  The  being  and  exifbence  of  the  thing 
itfelf  is  what  I  call  the  original  truth.  A  credible  man 
vouching  his  knowledge  of  it  is  a  good  proof:  but  if 
another  equally  credible  do  witnefs  it  from  his  report, 
the  teftimony  is  weaker ;  and  a  third  that  attefts  the 
hear-fay  of  an  hear-fay,  is  yet  lefs  conliderable.  So 
that  in  traditional  truths,  each  remove  weakens  the  force 
of  the  proof:  and  the  more  hands  the  tradition  has  fuc- 
ceffively  pafled  through,  the  lefs  ilrength  and  evidence 
does  it  receive  from  them.  This  I  thought  necefiary  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  1  find  amongft  fome  men 
the  quite  contrary  commonly  pradifed,  who  look  on 
opinions  to  gain  force  by  growing  older ;  and  what  a 
thoufand  years  iince  would  not,  to  a  rational  man,  con- 
temporary with  the  firft  voucher,  have  appeared  at  all 
probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond  all  queftion, 
pnly  becaufe  feveral  have  fmce,  from  him,  faid  it  one 
after  another.  Upon  this  ground,  propoiitions,  evi- 
dently falfe  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  firft  beginning, 
come  by  an  inverted  rule  of  probability  to  pafs  for  au- 
thentic truths  ;  and  thofe  which  found  or  deferved  little 
credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  firft  authors,  are  thought 
to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  undeniable. 

§.   II.   I  would  not  be  thought  here  to 
Yet  hiftory        ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^-j.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^-^^^.^  .    -^  -^  ^jj 

IS  01  great  1      t    1  1  •  r       ''      ^ 

yfe.  the  light  we  have  in  many  ccues,  and  we  re- 

ceive from  it  a  great  part  of  the  ufeful  truths; 
we  have,  with  a  convincing  evidence.  I  think  nothing 
more  valuable  than  the  records  of  antiquity  :  I  w^ifh  \^e 
had  more  of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But  this 
truth  itfelf  forces  me  to  fay,  that  no  probability  can 
arife  higher  than  its  firft  original.  What  has  no  other 
evidence  than  the  fingle,  teftimony  of  one  only  witnefs, 
muft  ftand  or  fall  by  his  only  teftimony,  whether  good, 

bad. 
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bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  though  cited  afterwards  by  hun- 
dreds of  others,  one  after  another,  is  fo  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  ftrength  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  weaker. 
PafTion,  intereft,  inadvertency,  miilake  of  his  meanins;, 
and  a  thoufand  odd  reafons,  or  capricio's,  men's  minds 
are  acted  by  (impollibie  to  be  difcoveredj  may  make  on^ 
man  quote  another  man's  words  or  meaning  wrong.  He 
that  has  but  ever  fo  little  examined  the  citations  of  writ- 
ers, cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations  de- 
ferve,  where  the  originals  are  wanting;  and  confe- 
quently  how  much  lefs  quotations  of  quotations  can  be 
relied  on.  This  is  certain,  that  w^hat  in  one  age  was 
affirmed  upon  flight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be 
more  valid  in  future  ages,  by  being  often  repeated.  But 
the  farther  fl:ill  it  is  from  the  original,  the  lefs  valid  it 
is,  and  has  aiw^ays  lefs  force  in  the  mouth  or  writing-  of 
him  that  laft  made  ufe  of  it,  than  in  his  from  w  horn  he 
received  it. 

§.   12.  The  probabilities  WT  have  hitherto 
mentioned  are  only  fuch  as  concern  matter       v.-  hf^r 
of  fadl,  and  fuch  things  as  are  capable  of    cannot  dif- 
obfervation  and  teftimony.     There  remains     cover,  ana- 
that  other  fort,  concerning  which  men  en-     ^^sy  is  the 
tertain    opinions    with    variety    of    aifent,     problwiky^. 
though  the  things  be  fuch,  that,  falling  not 
under  the  reach  of  our  fenfes,  they  are  not  capable  of 
teftimony.     Such   are,    i.   The  exigence,    nature,   and 
operations  of  finite  immaterial  beings  without  us  ;  as 
fpirits,  angels,  devils,  &c.  or  the  exiflence  of  material 
beings  ;  which  either  for  their  fmallnefs  in  themfelves, 
or  remotenefs  from  us,  our  fenfes  cannot  take  notice  of; 
as  whether  there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent 
inhabitants  in  the  planets,  and  other  manfions  of  the 
vaft  univerfe.     2.  Concerning  the  manner  of  operation 
in  mod  parts  of  the  works  of  nature  :  wherein  though 
we  fee  the  fenfible  effects,  yet  their  caufes  are  unknown, 
and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are 
produced.     We  fee  animals  are  generated,  nourifhed, 
and  move ;  the  loadflone  draws  iron  ;  and  the  parts  of  a 
candle,  fucceflively  melting,  turn  into  flame,  and  give 
us  both  light  and  heat.     Thefe  and  the  like  effects  we 

fee 
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fee  and  know  :  but  the  caufes  that  operate,  and  the 
manner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guefs  and 
probably  conjedure.  For  thefe  and  the  like,  coming 
not  within  the  fcrutiny  of  human  fenfes,  cannot  be  ex- 
amined by  them,  or  be  attefled  by  any  body  ;  and  there- 
fore can  appear  more  or  lefs  probable,  only  as  they  more 
or  lefs  agree  to  truths  that  are  eftabliihed  in  our  minds, 
and  as  they  hold  proportion  to  other  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge and  obiervation.  Analogy  in  thefe  matters  is  the 
only  help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all 
our  grounds  of  probability.  Thus  obferving  that  the 
bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one  upon  another 
produces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itfelf,  we  have  reafort 
to  think,  that  what  we  call  heat  and  lire  conlifls  in  a 
violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  parts  of 
the  burning  matter :  obferving  likewife  that  the  diffe- 
rent refradticns  of  pellucid  bodies^produce  in  our  eyes 
the  diiFerent  appearances  of  feveral  colours  ;  and  alfo 
that  the  different  ranging  and  laying  the  fuperficial  parts 
of  feveral  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  lilk,  &c.  does 
the  like,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  coloiYr  and  fhin- 
ing  of  bodies  is  in  them  nothing  but' the  different  ar- 
rangement and  refraction  of  their  minute  and  infenfible 
parts.  Thus  finding  in  all  parts  of  the  creation,  that 
fall  under  human  obfervation,  that  there  is  a  gradual 
connexion  of  one  with  another,  without  any  great  or 
difcernible  gaps  between,  in  all  that  great  variety  of 
things  we  fee  in  the  world,  which  are  fo  clofely  linked 
together,  that  in  the  feveral  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  difcover  the  bounds  betwixt  them  ;  we  have  rea- 
Ibn  to  be  perfuaded,  that  by  fuch  gentle  fieps  things 
afcend  upwards  in  degrees  of  perfection.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  fay  where  feniible  and  rational  begin,  and 
w  here  infenfible  and  irrational  end  :  and  who  is  there 
quick-lighted  enough  to  determine  precifely,  which  is 
the  loweft  fpecies  of  living  things,  and  which  the  firft 
of  thofe  which  have  no  lite?  Tilings,  as  far  as  w^e  can 
obferve,  lelTen  and  augment,  as  the  quantity  does  in  a 
regular  cone  ;  where  though  there  be  a  manifefl  odds 
betwixt  the  bignefs  of  the  diameter  at  a  remote  didance, 
yet  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  under,  where 

they 
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they  touch  one  another^  is  hardly  difcernible.  The  dif- 
ference is  exceeding  great  between  fome  men,  and  feme 
animals ;  but  if  we  will  compare  the  underftanding  and 
abilities  of  fome  men  and  fome  brutes,  we  (hail  find 
fo  little  difierence,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  fay,  that  that 
of  the  man  is  either  clearer  or  larger.  Obferving,  I  fay, 
fuch  gradual  and  gentle  defcents  downwards  in  thofc 
parts  of  the  creation  that  are  beneath  man,  the  rule  of 
analogy  may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is  fo  alfo  in 
things  above  us  and  our  obfervation  ;  and  that  there  are 
feveral  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  excelling  us  in  feve- 
ral  degrees  of  perfection,  afcending  upwards  towards  the 
infinite  perfeclion  of  the  creator,  by  gentle  fteps  and 
differences,  that  are  every  one  at  no  great  diftance  from 
the  next  to  it.  This  fort  of  probability,  which  is  the 
beft  conduct  of  rational  experiments,  and  the  rife  of  hy- 
pothefis,  has  alfo  its  ufe  and  influence  ;  and  a  wary  rea- 
foning  from  analogy  leads  lis  often  into  the  difcovery  of 
truths  and  ufeful  produdions,  which  would  otherwife 
lie  concealed. 

§.   13.  Though  the  common  experience     ^ 
and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  have  juflly     wherrcon- 
a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  to     trary  expexi- 
make  them  give  or  refufe  credit  to  any  thing     ^n^^  IciTens 
propofed  to  their  belief;  yet  there  is  one     JJ^^qj^^^^^  ^^^"" 
cafe,    wherein   the   flrangenefs   of  the  fade 
lelfens  not  the  alfent  to  a  fair  teftimony  given  of  it.    For 
where   fuch  fupernatural  events    are  fuitable  to   t:nds 
aimed  at  by  him,  who  has  the  power  to  change  the 
courfe  of  nature,  there,  under  fuch  circumdances,  they 
may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how  much  the 
more  they  are  beyond,  or  contrary  to  ordinary  obferva- 
tion.    This  is  the  proper  cafe  of  miracles,  which  well 
atteiled  do  not  only  find  credit  themfelves,  but  give  it 
alfo  to  other  truths,  which  need  fuch  confirmation. 

§.    14.  Befides    thofe    we   have    hitherto     The  bare  tef- 
mentioned,  there  is  one  fort  of  proportions     timonyofre- 
that  challenge   the   higheft  degree   of  our     velationis 
alTent  upon    bare   tcftimony,    whether   the     J^S^^^^^^ 
thing  propofed  agree  or  difagree  with  com- 
mon experience,  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  or 

no. 
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no.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  the  teftimony  is  of 
fuch  an  one,  as  cannot  deceive,  nor  be  deceived,  and 
that  is  of  God  himfelf.  This  carries  with  it  an  aiTu ranee 
beyond  doubt,  evidence  beyond  exception.  This  is 
called  by  a  peculiar  name,  revelation  ;  and  our  alfent  to 
it,  faith  :  which  as  abfolutely  determines  our  minds, 
and  as  perfectly  excludes  all  wavering,  as  our  know- 
ledge itfelf ;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own  be- 
ing, as  we  can,  whether  any  revelation  from  God  be 
true.  So  that  faith  is  a  fettled  and  fure  principle  of 
alTent  and  alTurance,  and  leaves  no  manner  of  room  for 
doubt  or  hefitation.  Only  we  muft  be  fure,  that  it  be  a 
divine  revelation,  and  that  we  underftand  it  right :  elfe 
we  Ihall  expofe  ourfelves  to  all  the  extravagancy  of  en- 
thuliafm,  and  all  the  errour  of  wrong  principles,  if  we 
have  faith  and  alTurance  ih  what  is  not  divine  revelation. 
And  therefore  in  thofe  cafes,  our  alTent  can  be  rationally 
no  higher  than  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation^ 
and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expreifions  it  is  deli- 
vered in.  If  the  evidence  of  its  being  a  revelation,  or 
that  this  is  its  true  fenfe,  be  only  on  probable  proofs ; 
our  aflent  can  reach  no  higher  than  an  aflurance  or  dif- 
fidence, ariiing  from  the  more  or  lefs  apparent  probabi- 
lity of  the  proofs.  But  of  faith,  and  the  precedency  it 
ought  to  have  before  other  arguments  of  perfuafion,  I 
ihall  fpeak  more  hereafter,  where  I  treat  of  it,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  placed,  in  contradillindion  to  reafon  ;  though 
in  truth  it  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  affent  founded  on  the 
higheft  reafon. 


CHAP.      XVII. 

Of  Reafon. 

Various  fig.      §•   I-  T^ H E  word  reafon  in  the  Englifh 
nifications  of  A    language  has  different  fignifica- 

thcwordrea-     tions :  fometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and 
®"*  clear  principles  ;  fometimes  for  clear  and 

fair  dedudlions  from  thofe  principles ;  and  fometimes 

for 
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for  the  caufe,  and  particularly  the  fir.al  caufc.  But  the 
confideration  I  fhall  have  of  it  here,  is  in  a  fignification 
different  from  all  thefe  ;  and  that  is,  as  it  ftands  for  a 
faculty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  man  is  fuppofed  to 
be  diflinguiihed  from  beads,  and  wherein  it  is  evident 
he  much  furpalfes  them. 

§.  2.  If  general  knowledge,  as  has  been  Wherein rea- 
fnown,  conliils  in  a  perception  of  the  agree-  |j^"^"§  ^^"'  ^ 
rnent  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  exiflence  of  all  things  without  us 
(except  only  of  a  God,  whofe  exiftence  every  man  may 
certainly  know  and  demonflrate  to  himfelf  from  his 
own  exiftence)  be  had  only  by  our  fenfes  :  what  room 
is  there  for  the  exercife  of  any  other  faculty,  but  out- 
ward {^\\{(i  and  inward  perception  ?  What  need  is  there 
of  reafon  ?  Very  much  ;  both  for  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge,  and  regulating  our  affent :  for  it  hath  to  do 
both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necefiary  and 
afllflingto  all  our  other  intelle(5tual  faculties,  and  indeed 
contains  two  of  them,  viz.  fagacity  and  illation.  By 
the  one,  it  finds  out ;  and  by  the  other,  it  fo  orders  the 
intermediate  ideas,  as  to  difcover  what  connexion  there 
is  in  each  link  of  the  chain,  w^hcreby  the  extremiCs  are 
held  together;  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to  draw  into 
view  the  truth  fought  for,  which  is  that  which  we  call 
illation  or  inference,  and  coniifls  in  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connexion  there  is  between  the  ideas, 
in  each  flep  of  the  dedudion,  whereby  the  m.ind  comes 
to  fee  either  the  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
any  two  ideas,  as  in  demonftration,  in  which  it  arrives 
at  knovy'ledge  ;  or  their  probable  connexion,  on  which 
it  gives  or  v/ithholds  its  aifent,  as  in  opinion.  Senfc 
and  intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greatert 
part  of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and  in- 
termediate ideas :  and  in  thofe  cafes,  where  we  are  fain 
to  fu b ft itute  aifent  inftcad  of  knowledge,  and  take  pro- 
pofttions  for  true,  without  being  certain  they  are  io,  we 
have  need  to  find  out,  examine,  and  compare  the  grounds 
of  their  probability.  In  bdth  thefe  cafes,  the  faculty 
.which  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies  them  to 
difcover  certaintv  in  the  one,  and  probability  in  the 
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other,  is  that  \^hich  we  call  reafon.  For  as  reafon  per- 
ceives the  neceflary  and  indubitable  connexion  of  all  the 
ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another,  in  each  ilep  of  any  de- 
monftration  that  produces  knowledge;  fo  it  likewife 
perceives  the  probable  connexion  of  all  the  ideas  or 
proofs  one  to  another,  in  every  flep  of  a  difcourfe,  to 
which  it  will  think  allent  due.  This  is  the  lowed  de- 
gree of  that  which  can  be  truly  called  reafon.  For 
where  the  mind  does  not  perceive  this  probable  con- 
nexion, where  it  does  not  difcern  whether  there  be  any 
fuch  connexion  or  no  ;  there  men*s  opinions  are  not  the 
product  of  judgment,  or  the  confequence  of  reafon,  but 
the  effeds  of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at 
all  adventures,  without  choice  and  without  direction. 

Itsfourparts.  §•  3-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^Y  '^^  rcafon  confidcr 
thefe  four  degrees ;  the  firfl:  and  higheft  is 
the  difcovering  and  finding  out  of  truths ;  the  fecond, 
the  regular  and  methodical  difpofition  of  them,  and  lay- 
ing them  in  a  clear  and  fit  order,  to  make  their  con- 
nexion and  force  be  plainly  and  eafily  perceived ;  the 
third  is  the  perceiving  their  connexion  ;  and  the  fourth, 
a  making  a  right  concluiion.  Thefe  feveral  degrees 
may  be  obferved  in  any  mathematical  demonfiration  ; 
it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  each 
part,  as  the  demonfiration  is  made  by  another  ;  another, 
to  perceive  the  dependence  of  the  conclufion  on  all  the 
parts  ;  a  third,  to  make  out  a  demonftration  clearly  and 
neatly  one's  felf ;  and  fomethingdifterent  from  all  thefe, 
to  have  firft  found  out  thefe  intermediate  ideas  or  proofs 
by  which  it  is  made. 

Sylloo^ifm  §•  4'  There  is  one  thing  more,  which  I 

not  the  great  fiiall  dcfire  to  be  conlidered  concerning  rea- 
inftrumentof  fon  ;  and  that  is,  whether  fyllogifm,  as  is 
rea  on.  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  infi-rument 

of  it,  and  the  ufefullefl  way  of  exercifing  this  faculty. 
The  caufes  I  have  to  doubt  are  thefe, 

Firfl,  becaufe  fyllogifm  fcrves  our  reafon  but  in  one 
only  of  the  foremcntioned  parts  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to 
ihov/  the  connexion  of  the  proofs  in  any  one  infiance. 
and  no  more ;  but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  ufc,  fince  the 

mind 
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mind  can  conceive  fuch  connexion  where  it  really  is,  as 
calily,  nay  perhaps  better,  without  it. 

If  we  will  obftrve  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  wc 
Hiall  find  that  we  reafon  belt  and  clearell,  when  we  only 
obferve  the  connexion  of  the  proof,  without  reducing 
our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of  fyllogifm.     And  therefore 
we  may  take  notice,  that  there  are  many  men  that  rea- 
fon exceeding  clear  and  rightly,  who  know  not  how  to 
make  a  fyllogifm.     He  that  will  look  into  many  parts 
of  Afia  and  America,  will  find  men  reafon  there  perhaps 
as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a  fyllo- 
gifm, nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to  thofe  forms  : 
and  I  believe  fcarce  any  one  makes  fyllogifms  in  rea- 
foning  within  himfelf.     Indeed  fyllogifm  is  made  ufe 
of  on  occafion,  to  difcover  a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical 
fiourifh,  or  cunningly  wrapt  up   in  a  fmooth  period ; 
and,  dripping  an  abfurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit  and  good 
language,    fhow  it   in   its   naked  deformity.     But  the 
vveaknefs  or  fallacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  difcourfe  it  fhows,  by 
the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  thofe  who  have 
thoroughly  ftudied  mode  and  figure,  and  have  fo  ex- 
amined the  many  ways  that  three  propofitions  may  be 
put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  certainly 
conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what  grounds 
it  is  that  they  do  fo.     All  who  have  fo  far  conlidered 
fyllogifm,  as  to  fee  the  reafon  why  in  three  propofitions 
laid  together  in  one  form,  the  conclufion  will  be  cer- 
tainly right,  but  in  another,  not  certainly  fo ;  I  grant 
are  certain  of  the  conclufion  they  draw  from  the  pre- 
mifes  in  the  allowed  modes  and  figures.     But  they  who 
have  not  fo  far  looked  into  thofe  forms,  are  not  fure  by 
virtue  of  fyllogifm,  that  the  conclufion  certainly  follows 
from  the  premifes  ;  they  only  tal^  it  to  be  fo  by  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  their  teachers,  ano^a  confidence  in  thofe 
forms  of  argumentation ;  but  this  is  fiill  but  believing,  not 
being  certain.     Now  if,  of  all  mankind,  thofe  who  can 
make  fyllogifms  are  extremely  few  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
who  cannot ;  and  if,  of  thofe  few  who  have  been  taught 
logic,  there  is  but  a  very  fmall  number,  who  do  any 
more  than  believe  that  fyllogifms  in  the  allowed  modes 
^n(\  figures  do  conclude  right,  without  knowing  cer- 
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tainly  that  they  do  fo ;  if  fyllogifms  mult  be  taken  for 
the  only  proper  inftrumcnt  of  reafon  and  means  of 
knowledge ;  it  w  ill  follow,  that  before  Ariilotle  there 
was  not  one  mian  that  did  or  could  know  any  thing  by 
reafon  ;  and  that  fmce  the  invention  of  fyllogifms,  there 
is  not  one  of  ten  thoufand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  fo  fparing  to  men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Ariftotle  to 
make  them   rational,  i.  e.  thofe  few  of  them  that  he 
could  get  fo  to  examine  the  grounds  of  fyllogifms,  as  to 
fee,  that  in  above  threefcore  ways,  that  three  propoii- 
tions  may  be  laid  together,  there  are  but  about  fourteen, 
wherein  one  may  be  fure  that  the  concluiion  is  right ; 
and  upon  what  grounds  it  is,  that  in  thefe  few  the  con- 
clufion  is  certain,  and  in  the  other  not.     God  has  been 
more  bountiful  to  mankind  than  fo.    He  has  given  them 
a  mind  that  can  reafon,  without  being  inflructed  in  me- 
thods of  fyliogizing  :  the  underftanding  is  not  taught  to 
reafon  by  thefe  rules  ;  it  has  a  native  faculty  to  perceive 
the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its  ideas,  and  can  range 
them  right,  without  any  fuch  perplexing  repetitions.     I 
fay  not  this  any  way  to  lefTen  Ariftotle,  whom  I  look  on 
as  one  of  the  greatell:  men  amongfl:  the  antients  ;  whofe 
large  views,  acutenefs,  and  penetration  of  thought,  and 
flrength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled  :  and  who  in 
this  very  invention  of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein 
the  concluiion  may  be  Ihown  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did 
great  fervice  againft  thofe  who  were  not  aihamed  ro 
deny  any  thing-     And  I  readily  own,  that  all  right  rea- 
foning  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  fyllogifm.     But 
yet  I  think,  without  any  diminution  to  him,  I  may  truly 
fliy,  that  they  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  beft  way  of  rea- 
foning,  for  the  leading  of  thofe  into  truth  who  are  wil- 
ling to  find  it,  and  defire  to  make  the  befi  ufe  they  may 
of  their  reafon,  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.     And 
he  himfelf,  it  is  plain,  found  out  fome  forms  to  be  con- 
elufive,  and  others  not,  not  by  the  forms  themfelves, 
but  by  the  original  way  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  by  the  vifi- 
ble  agreement  of  ideas.     Tell  a  country  gentlewoman 
that  the  wind  is  fouth-w^eft,  and  the  w^eather  louring, 
and  like  to  rain,  and  fhe  will  ealily  underfland  it  is  not 
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fafe  for  her  to  go  abroad  thin  clad,,  in  fuch  a  day,  after 
a  fever :  fhe  clearly  fees  the  probable  connexion  of  all 
thefe,  viz.  fouth-wefl  wind,  and  clouds,  rain,  wetting, 
taking  cold,  relapfe,  and  danger  of  death,  without  tying 
them  too-cther  in  thofe  artificial  and  cumberfome  fetters 

o 

of  feveral  fyllogifms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  mind, 
which  proceeds  from  one  part  to  another  quicker  and 
clearer  without  them  ;  and  the  probability  which  fhe 
eafily  perceives  in  things  thus  in  their  native  flate  would 
be  quite  ioft,  if  this  argument  were  managed  learnedly, 
and  propofed  in  mode  and  figure.  For  it  very  often 
confounds  the  connexion  :  and,  I  think,  every  one  will 
perceive  in  mathemiatical  demonftrations,  that  the  know- 
ledge gained  thereby  comes  fhorteft  and  clcareft  with- 
out fyllogifms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  ad:  of  the  rational 
faculty,  and  fo  it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made ;  but  the 
mind,  either  very  defirous  to  enlarge  its  knowledge,  or 
very  apt  to  favour  the  fentiments  it  has  once  imbibed, 
is  very  forward  to  make  inferences,  and  therefore  often 
makes  too  much  hafte,  before  it  perceives  the  connexion 
of  the  ideas  that  mull  hold  the  extremes  together. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but,  by  virtue  of  one  proportion 
laid  down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  i.  e.  to 
fee  or  fuppofe  fuch  a  connexion  of  the  two  ideas  of  the 
inferred  propolition,  v.  g.  Let  this  be  the  propofition 
laid  down,  ''  men  fliall  be  punifhed  in  another  world," 
and  from  thence  be  inferred  this  other,  "  then  men  can 
determine  themfelves."  The  queftion  now  is  to  know 
whether  the  mand  has  made  this  inference  right  or  no ; 
if  it  has  made  it  by  finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas, 
and  taking  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  them,  placed  in 
a  due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a 
right  inference.  If  it  hns  done  it  v/ithout  fuch  a  view, 
it  has  not  fo  much  made  an  inference  that  will  hold,  or 
an  inference  of  right  rcafon,  as  fnown  a  willingnefs  to 
have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  fuch.  But  in  neither  cafe  is 
it  fyllogifm  that  difcovered  thofe  ideas,  or  fhovved  the 
connexion  of  them,  for  they  muft  be  both  found  out,  and 
the  connexion  every  where  perceived,  before  they  can 
rationally  be  made  ufe  of  in  fyllogifm  :  unlefs  it  can  be 
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faid,  that  any  idea,  without  conlidering  what  connexion 
it  hath  with  the  two  other,  whofe  agreement  iliould  be 
iliown  by  it,  will  do  well  enough  in  a  fyllogifm,  and 
may  be  taken  at  a  venture  for  the  medius  terminus,  to 
prove  any  conciufion.  But  this  nobody  will  fay,  be- 
caufe  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  perceived  agreement  of  the 
intermediate  idea  with  the  extremes,  that  the  extremes 
arc  concluded  to  agree  ;  and  therefore  each  intermediate 
idea  mull  be  fuch  as  in  the  whole  chain  hath  a  vifible 
connexion  with  thofe  two  it  has  been  placed  between, 
or  elfe  thereby  the  conclulion  cannot  be  inferred  or 
drawn  in :  for  wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loofe, 
ajid  without  connexion,  there  the  whole  ftrength  of  it 
is  loft,  and  it  hath  no  force  to  infer  or  draw  in  any 
thing.  In  the  inftance  above-mentioned,  what  is  it 
fliows  the  force  of  the  inference,  and  confequently  the 
reafonablenefs  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  connexion  of  all 
the  intermediate  ideas  that  drav/  in  the  conclulion,  or 

proportion  inferred  ?  v.  g.  men  Iball  be  puniftied— 

God  the  puniflier -juft  punifhment the  pu- 

nifned  guilty could  have  done  otherwife ■ 

freedom felf-determination :    by  which  chain  of 

ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  together  in  train,  i.  e.  each  in- 
termediate idea  agreeing  on  each  fide  with  thofe  two  it 
is  immediately  placed  between,  the  ideas  of  men  and 
felf-determination  appear  to  be  connedled,  i.  e.  this  pro-^ 
pofition,  men  can  determine  themfelves,  is  drawn  in, 
or  inferred 'from  this,  that  they  iball  be  punifhed  in  the 
other  world.  For  here  the  mind  feeing  the  connexion 
there  is  between  the  idea  of  men's  punilliment  in  the 
other  world  and  the  idea  of  God  punifning ;  between 
God  punifhing  and  the  juftice  of  the  punifliment ;  be- 
tween juftice  of  the  punifhrnicnt  and  guilt ;  between  guilt 
and  a  power  to  do  otherv;ife ;  between  a  power  to  do 
otherwife  and  freedom  ;  cjnd  between  freedom  and  felf- 
determination  ;  fees  the  connexion  between  men  and 
felf-determination. 

Now  I  afk  whether  the  connexion  of  the  extrem-cs  be 

not  more  clearly  \^tn  in  this  limple  and  natural  difpo- 

fition,  than  in  the  perplexed  repetitions,  and  jumble  of 

iive  or  fix  fyllogifms.     I  muft  beg  pardon  for  calling  it 

4  jumble^ 
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jumble,  tilljomebody  fhall  put  thefe  ideas  into  fo  many 
fyllogifms,  and  then  fay,  that  they  are  lefs  jumbled,  and 
their  connexion  more  vifible,  when  they  are  tranfpofed 
and  repeated,  and  fpun  out  to  a  greater  length  in  arti- 
ficial forms,  than  in  that  fliort  and  natural  plain  order 
they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein  every  one  may  fee 
it ;  and  wherein  they  mult  be  feen  before  they  can  be 
put  into  a  train  of  fyllogifms.  For  the  natural  order  of 
the  connecting  ideas,  muft  diretSt  the  order  of  the  iyllo- 
srifms,  and  a  man  muft  fee  the  connexion  of  each  inter- 
mediate  idea  with  thofe  that  it  conneds,  before  he  can 
with  reafon  make  ufe  of  it  in  a  fyllogifm.  And  when 
all  thofe  fyllogifms  are  made,  neither  thofe  that  are,  nor 
thofe  that  are  not  logicians  will  fee  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gumentation, i.  e.  the  connexion  of  the  extremes,  one 
jot  the  better.  [For  thofe  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not 
knowing  the  true  forms  of  fyllogifm,  nor  the  reafons  of 
them,  cannot  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and 
conclufive  modes  and  figures  or  no,  and  fo  are  not  at  all 
helped  by  the  fbrms  they  are  put  into  ;  though  by  them 
the  natural  order,  wherein  the  mind  could  judge  of  their 
refpedlive  connexion,  being  difturbed,  renders  the  illa- 
tion much  more  uncertain  than  without  them.]  And  as 
for  the  logicians  themfelves,  they  fee  the  connexion  of 
each  intermediate  idea  with  thofe  it  ftands  between  (on 
which  the  force  of  the  inference  depends)  as  well  before 
as  after  the  fyllogifm  is  made,  or  elfe  they  do  not  fee  it 
at  all.  For  a  fyllogifm  neither  fhows  nor  ftrengthens 
the  connexion  of  any  two  ideas  immediately  put  toge- 
ther, but  only  by  the  connexion  {ctn  in  them  fliows  what 
connexion  the  extremes  have  one  with  another.  But 
what  connexion  the  intermediate  has  with  either  of  the 
extremes  in  that  fyllogifm,  that  no  fyllogifm  does  or 
can  ihow.  That  the  mind  only  doth  or  can  perceive  as 
they  itand  there  in  that  juxta-poiition  only  by  its  own 
view,  to  which  the  fyllogiftical  form  it  happens  to  be 
in  gives  no  help  or  light  at  all ;  it  only  fliows  that  if  the 
intermediate  idea  agrees  with  thofe  it  is  on  both  fides 
immediately  applied  to  ;  then  thofe  two  remote  ones,  or 
as  they  are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree,  and 
therefore  the  immediate  connexion  of  each  idea  to  that 
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which  it  is  applied  to  on  each  fide,  on  which  the  force 
of  the  rcafoning  depends,  is  as  well  {t^v\  before  as  after 
the  fyllogifm  is  made,  or  elfe  he  that  makes  the  fyllo- 
gifm  could  never  fee  it  at  all.  This,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  is  {^tn  only  by  the  eye,  or  the  perceptive  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them  laid  together, 
in  a  juxta-pofition;.^  which  view  of  any  two  it  has 
equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in  any  propo- 
lition,  whether  that  propoiition  be  placed  as  a  major, 
or  a  minor,  m  a  fyllogifm  or  no. 

Of  what  ufe  then  arc  fyllogifms  ?  I  anfwer,  their  chief 
and  main  ufe  is  in  the  fchools,  where  men  are  allowed 
without  fname  to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas  that  do 
manifedly  agree ;  or  out  of  the  fchools,  to  thofe  who 
from  thence  have  learned  v^'ithout  fliame  to  deny  the 
connexion  of  ideas,  which  even  to  themfelves  is  vifible. 
But  to  an  ingenuous  fearcher  after  truth,  who  has  no 
other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there  is  no  need  of  any  fuch 
form,  to  force  the  allowing  of  the  inference  :  the  truth 
and  reafonablenefs  of  it  is  better  feen  in  ranging  of  the 
ideas  in  a  iimple  and  plain  order :  and  hence  it  is,  that 
men,  in  their  own  inquiries  after  truth,  never  ufe  fyllo- 
gifms to  convince  themfelves,  [or  in  teaching  others  to 
infl:ru(^L  willing  learners.]  Becaufe,  before  they  can  put 
them  into  a  fyllogifm,  they  mud  fee  the  connexion  that 
is  between  the  intermediate  idea  and  the  two  other  ideas 
it  is  fet  between  and  applied  to,  to  (hovv  their  agree- 
ment ;  and  when  they  fee  that,  they  fee  whether  the  in- 
ference be  good  or  ne,  and  fo  fyllogifm  comes  too  late 
to  fettle  it.  For  to  make  ufe  again  of  the  former  in- 
flance ;  I  afk  vvhether  the  mind,  confidering  the  idea  of 
juilice,  placed  as  an  intermediate  idea  between  the  pu- 
nifliment  of  men  and  the  guilt  of  the  puniihed,  (and, 
till  it  does  fo  confider  it,  the  mind  cannot  make  ufe  of 
it  as  a  medius  terminus)  does  not  as  plainly  fee  the  force 
and  frrength  of  the  inference,  as  when  it  is  formied  into 
a  fyllogifm.  To  fhow  it  in  a  very  plain  and  eafy  exam- 
ple ;  let  animal  be  the  intermediate  idea  or  medius  ter- 
minus that  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  to  fliow  the  connexion 
of  homo  and  vivens  :  I  alk,  whether  the  mind  does  not 
inore  readily  and  plainly  fee  that  connexion  in  the  iimple 

and 
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and  proper  poiition  of  the  connedling  idea  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  thus, 

Homo- Animal Vivens, 

Than  in  this  perplexed  one. 

Animal Vivens Homo Animal : 

Which  is  the  pofition  thefe  ideas  have  in  a  fyllogifmj  to 
fliow  the  connexion  between  homo  and  vivens  by  the 
intervention  of  animal. 

Indeed  fyllogifm  is  thought  to  be  of  neceifary  ufe, 
even  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  to  fhow  them  the  fallacies 
that  are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved  dif- 
courfes.  But  that  this  is  a  miftake  will  appear,  if  we 
coniider,  that  the  reafon  why  fometimes  men,  who  fin- 
cerely  aim  at  truth,  are  impofed  upon  by  fuch  loofe, 
and  as  they  are  called  rhetorical  difcourfes,  is,  that  their 
fancies  being  ftruck  with  fome  lively  metaphorical  re- 
prefentations,  they  neglecfl  to  obferve,  or  do  not  eafily 
perceive  what  are  the  true  ideas,  upon  which  the  infer- 
ence depends.  Now  to  fhow  fuch  men  the  weaknefs  of 
fuch  an  argumentation,  there  needs  no  more  but  to  flrip 
it  of  the  fuperfluous  ideas,  which,  blended  and  con- 
founded with  thofe  on  which  the  inference  depends, 
feem  to  fhow  a  connexion  where  there  is  none ;  or  at 
lead  do  hinder  the  difcovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  and  then 
to  lay  the  naked  ideas,  on  which  the  force  of  the  argu-. 
mentation  depends,  in  their  due  order,  in  which  pofition 
the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them,  fees  what  connexion 
they  have,  and  fo  is  able  to  judge  of  the  inference  with- 
out any  need  of  a  fyllogifm  at  all. 

I  grant  that  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  made  ufe. 
of  in  fuch  cafes,  as  if  the  deteclion  of  the  incoherence 
of  fuch  loofe  difcourfes  were  wholly  owing  to  the  fyllo- 
gifiical  form  ;  and  fo  I  myfelf  formerly  thought,  till 
upon  a  Uridter  examination  I  now  find,  that  laying  the 
intermediate  ideas  naked  in  their  due  order,  fiiows  the 
incoherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  fyllogifm. ; 
not  only  as  fubjedling  each  link  of  the  chain  to  the  im- 
mediate view  of  the  mind  in  its  proper  place,  vr hereby 
its  connexion  is  befi:  obferved ;  but  alfo  becaufe  fyllo-^ 
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gifm  (hows  the  incoherence  only  to  thofc  (who  are  not 
one  often  thoufand)  who  perfedtly  underftand  mode  and 
figure,  and  the  reafon  upon  which  thofe  forms  are  efta- 
blifhed  :  whereas  a  due  and  orderly  placing  of  the  ideas 
upon  which  the  inference  is  made,  makes  every  one, 
whether  logician  or  not  logician,  who  underftands  the 
terms,  and  hath  the  faculty  to  perceive  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  fuch  ideas  (without  which,  in  or  out 
of  fyllogifm,  he  cannot  perceive  the  fiirength  or  weak- 
nefs,  coherence  or  incoherence  of  the  difcourfe)  fee  the 
want  of  connexion  in  the  argumentation,  and  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  inference. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unfkilful  in  fyllogifm, 
who  at  firft  hearing  could  perceive  the  weaknefs  and  in- 
conclulivenefs  of  a  long  artificial  and  plaufible  difcourfe, 
wherewith  others  better  Ikilled  in  fyllogifm  have  been 
mifled.  And  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who 
Ao  not  know  fuch.  And  indeed  if  it  were  not  fo,  the 
debates  of  mofb  princes  councils,  and  the  bufmefs  of 
afTemblics  would  be  in  danger  to  be  mifmanaged,  fince 
thofe  who  are  relied  upon,  and  have  ufually  a  great  fbroke 
in  them,  are  not  always  fuch,  w  ho  have  the  good  luck 
to  b^  perfe6lly  knowing  in  the  forms  of  fyllogifm,  or 
expert  in  mode  and  figure.  x\nd  if  fyllogifm  were  the 
only,  or  fo  much  as  the  fureft  v/ay  to  deted  the  fallacies 
of  artificial  difcourfes  ;  I  do  not  think  that  all  mankind, 
even  princes  in  matters  that  concern  their  crowns  and 
dignities,  are  fo  much  in  love  with  falihood  and  miftake, 
that  they  would  every  w^here  have  neglecled  to  bring 
fyllogifm  into  the  debates  of  moment;  or  thought  it 
ridiculous  fo  much  as  to  offer  them  in  affairs  of  confe- 
quence :  a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  parts  and 
penetration,  who  were  not  idly  to  difpute  at  their  eafe, 
but  w  ere  to  a6t  according  to  the  refult  of  their  debates, 
and  often  pay  for  their  mifiakes  with  their  heads  or  for- 
tunes, found  thofe  fcholaftic  forms  were  of  little  ufe  to 
difcover  truth  or  fallacy,  whilft  both  the  one  and  the 
other  might  be  Ibown,  and  better  fhown  without  them, 
to  thofe  who  would  not  refufe  to  fee  what  was  vifibly 
ihown  them. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  another  reafon  that  makes  me  doubt  whe- 
ther fyllogifm  be  the  only  proper  inflrument  of  reafon 
in  the'difcovcry  of  truth,  is,  that  of  whatever  ufe  mode 
and  figure  is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying  open  offal- 
lacy  (which  has  been  above  coniideredj  thofe  fcholaftic 
forms  of  difcourfe  are  not  lefs  liable  to  fallacies  than  the 
plainer  ways  of  argumicntation  ;  and  for  this  I  appeal  to 
common  obfervation,  which  has  alv/ays  found  thefe  arti- 
ficial methods  of  reafoning  more  adapted  to  catch  and 
entangle  the  mind,  than  to  inftrudl  and  inform  the  un- 
derfbanding.  And  hence  it  is  that  men,  even  when  they 
are  baffled  and  filenced  in  this  fcholaflic  way,  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  convinced,  and  fo  brought  over  to  the 
conquering  fide  :  they  perhaps  acknowledge  their  adver- 
fary  to  be  the  more  Ikilful  difputant ;  but  reil  neverthe- 
lefs  perfuaded  of  the  truth  on  their  iide ;  and  go  away, 
worfted  as  they  are,  with  the  fame  opinion  they  brought 
with  them,  which  they  could  not  do,  if  this  way  of  ar- 
gumentation carried  light  and  convidlion  with  it,  and 
made  men  fee  where  the  truth  lay.  And  therefore  fyl- 
logifm has  been  thought  more  proper  for  the  attaining 
vicflory  in  difpute,  than  for  the  difcovery  or  confirma- 
tion of  truth  in  fair  inquiries.  And  if  it  be  certain,  that 
fallacies  can  be  couched  in  fyllogifm,  as  it  cannot  be 
denied ;  it  muft  be  fomething  elfe,  and  not  fyllogifm, 
that  muft  difcover  them. 

I  have  had  experience  how  ready  fome  men  are,  when 
all  the  ufe  which  they  have  been  wont  to  afcribe  to  any- 
thing is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for  laying 
it  wholly  afide.  But,  to  prevent  fuch  unjuft  and  ground- 
lefs  imputations,  I  tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for  taking 
away  any  helps  to  the  underftanding,  in  the  attainment 
of  knowledge.  And  if  men  fkilled  in,  and  ufed  to  fyl- 
logifms,  find  them  affifting  to  their  reafon  in  the  dif- 
covery of  truth,  1  think  they  ought  to  make  ufe  of  them. 
All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that  they  fliould  not  afcribe  more 
to  thefe  forms  than  belongs  to  them  ;  and  think  that 
men  have  no  ufe,  or  not  fo  full  an  ufe  of  their  reafoning 
faculty  without  them.  Some  eyes  want  fpedtacles  to  fee 
things  clearly  and  diflin(flly  :  but  let  not  thofe  that  ufe 
them  therefore  fay,    nobody  can   fee  clearly  without 

them: 
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them  :  thofe  who  do  fo  will  be  thought  in  favour  of  art 
(which  perhaps  they  are  beholden  to)  a  little  too  much 
to  deprefs  and  difcredit  nature.  Reafon^  by  its  own  pe- 
netration where  it  is  ftrong  and  exercifed,  ufualiy  fees 
quicker  and  clearer  without  fyllogifm.  If  ufe  of  thofe 
fpeciacles  has  fo  dimmed  i^ts  fight,  that  it  cannot  w  ith- 
out  them  fee  confequences  or  inconfequences  in  argu- 
mentation, I  am  not  fp  unreafonable  as  to  be  againft  the 
uling  them.  Every  one  knows  what  befl  fits  his  own 
iight.  But  let  him  not  thence  conclude  ail  in  the  dark, 
who  ufe  not  juil  the  fame  helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 
Helps  Httle  ^'  5*   ^^^  however  it  be  in  knowledge,  I 

indemonftra-  think  I  may  truly  fay,  it  is  of  far  lefs,  or  no 
tlon,  lefs  in  ufe  at  all  in  probabilities.  For,  the  affent 
probability,  there  being  to  be  determined  by  the  prepon- 
derancy,  after  due  weighing  of  all  the  proofs,  with  all 
circumdances  on  bo:h  iides,  nothing  is  fo  unfit  to  adiit 
the  mind  in  that,  as  fyllogifm  ;  which  running  away 
with  one  alTumed  probability,  oj  one  topical  argument, 
purfues  that  till  it  has  led  the  mind  quite  out  of  iight  of 
the  thing  under  conlideration  ;  and  forcing  it  upon  fome 
remote  difhculty,  holds  it  fad  there,  intangled  pcrhapSj, 
and  as  it  were  manacled  in  the  chain  of  fyllogifms,  with- 
out allowing  it  the  liberty,  much  lefs  affording  it  the 
helps,  requilite  to  fhow  on  which  fide,  all  things  confi- 
dered,  is  the  greater  probability. 

SenTs  not  to  §v  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  ''^  ^elp  US  (as  perhaps  may 
increafe  our  be  faidj  in  Convincing  men  of  their  errours 
knowledge,  and  miftakcs  :  (and  yet  I  would  fain  fee  the 
but  fence  i^^-ixw  that  was  forced  out  of  his  opinion  by 

dint  of  fyllogifm)  yet  flill  it  fails  our  reafon 
\h  that  part,  which,  if  not  its  highefl  perfection,  is  yet 
certainly  its  hardefl  tafk,  and  that  which  we  moft  need 
its  help  in ;  and  that  is  the  finding  out  of  proofs,  and 
making  new  difcoveries.  The  rules  of  fyllogifm  fcrve 
not  to  furniih  the  mind  w^ith  thofe  intermediate  ideas 
that  may  fhow  the  connexion  of  remote  ones.  This 
way  of  reafoning  difcovers  no  new  proofs,  but  is  the  art 
of  marihalling  and  ranging  the  old  ones  we  have  already. 
The  forty-feventh  proportion  of  the  firfl  book  of  Euclid 
is  very  true  \  but  the  difcovery  of  it,  I  think,  not  owing 

to 
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to  any  rules  of  common  logic.  A  man  knows  firfl:,  and 
then  he  is  able  to  prove  fyilogiftically.  So  that  fyilo- 
gifm  comes  after  knowledge,  and  thi^n  aman  has  little 
or  no  need  of  it.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  finding  out 
thofe  ideas  that  fliow  the  connexion  of  diflant  ones,  that 
our  ftock  of  knowledge  is  increafed,  and  that  ufeful  arts 
and  fciences  are  advanced.  Syllogifm  at  bed  is  but  the 
art  of  fencing  with  the  little  knov/ledge  we  have,  with- 
out making  any  addition  to  it.  And  if  a  man  fhoiild 
(employ  his  rcafon  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do  much 
otherwife  than  he,  who  having  got  fom^e  iron  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  fnould  have  it  beaten  up  all  into 
fwords,  and  put  it  into  his  fervants  hands  to  fence  with, 
and  bang  one  another.  Had  the  king  of  Spain  employed 
the  hands  of  his  people,  and  his  Spanifh  iron  fo,  he  had 
brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  treafure  that  lay  fo 
long  hid  in  the  entrails  of  Amicrica. '  And  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  he  who  fhall  employ  all  the  force  of  his  rea- 
fon  only  in  brandifning  of  fyllcgifms,  will  difcover  very 
little  of  that  mafs  of  knowledge,  \\  hich  lies  yet  concealed 
in  the  fecret  recelTes  of  nature ;  and  which,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  native  ruftic  reafon  (as  it  formerly  has  done)  is 
likelier  to  open  a  way  to,  and  add  to  the  common  flock 
of  mankind,  rather  than  any  fcholaftic  proceeding  by 
the  ftrid:  rule  of  mode  and  figure. 

§.7.  I  doubt  not  nevertheiefs,  but  there  Other  helps 
are  ways  to  be  found  out  to  ailift  our  reafon  fl^ould  be 
in  this  moft  ufeful  part;  and  this  thejudi-  ^^^Z^^ 
cious  Hooker  encourages  me  to  fay,  who  in  his  EccL 
Pol.  1.  I-  §.  6,  fpeaks  thus  :  "  If  there  might  be  added 
'^  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning  (which  helps, 
^'  I  mufl:  plainly  confefs,  this  age  of  the  world  carrying 
^'  the  name  of  a  learned  age,  doth  neither  much  know, 
^\  nor  generally  regard)  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
'^  almofl  as  much  difference  in  maturity  of  judgment 
^^  between  men  therewith  inured,  and  that  which  men 
*^  now  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now,  and  inno- 
'^  cents."  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  found,  or  difco- 
vered  here  any  of  thofe  right  helps  of  art,  this  great  man 
of  deep  thought  mentions;  but  this  is  plain,  that  fyllo- 
gifm,  and  the  logic  now  in  ufe,  which  were  as  well 

known 
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known  in  his  days,  can  be  none  of  thofe  he  means.  It 
is  fufficient  for  me,  if  by  a  difcourfe,  perhaps  fomething 
out  of  the  way,  I  am  fure  as  to  me  wholly  new  and  un- 
borrowed, I  fhall  have  given  occafion  to  others  to  call 
about  for  new  difcoveries,  and  to  feek  in  their  own 
thoughts,  for  thofe  right  helps  of  art,  which  will  fcarce 
be  found,  I  fear,  by  thofe  who  fervilely  confine  them- 
felves  to  the  rules  and  dictates  of  others.  For  beaten 
tracks  lead  this  fort  of  cattle  (as  an  obferving  Roman 
calls  them)  whofe  thoughts  reach  only  to  imitation, 
"  non  quo  eundum  ell,  fed  quo  itur.''  But  I  can  be 
bold  to  fay,  that  this  age  is  adorned  with  fome  men  of 
that  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  largenefs  of  comprehen- 
fion,  that  if  they  would  employ  their  thoughts  on  this 
fubjedt,  could  open  new  and  undifcovered  ways  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

§.8.  Having  here  had  an  occafion  to 
abouTpar^  fpcak  of  fyllogifm  in  general,  and  the  ufe  of 
ticulars.  it  in  reafoning,  and  the  improvement  of  our 

knowledge,  it  is  fit,  before  I  leave  this 
fubjedt,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifefl  miflake  in  the 
rules  of  fyllogifm,  viz.  that  no  fyllogifi-ical  reafoning 
Can  be  right  and  conclufive,  but  what  has,  at  leafl,  one 
general  propofition  in  it.  As  if  we  could  not  reafon, 
and  have  knowledge  about  particulars :  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  matter  rightly  considered,  the  immediate  ob-^ 
jedl  of  all  our  reafoning  and  knovv  ledge,  is  nothing  but 
particulars.  Every  man's  reafoning  and  knowledge  is 
only  about  the  ideas  exilling  in  his  own  mind,  which 
are  truly,  every  one  of  them,  particular  exiftences;  and 
our  knowledge  and  reafon  about  other  things,  is  only  as 
they  correfpond  with  thofe  of  our  particular  ideas.  So 
that  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  particular  ideas,  is  the  whole  and  utmoft  of  all  our 
knowledge.  Univerfality  is  but  accidental  to  it,  and 
confifls  only  in  this,  that  the  particular  ideas,  about 
which  it  is,  are  fuch,  as  more  than  one  particular  thing 
can  correfpond  with,  and  be  reprefcnted  by.  But  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two 
ideas,  confequently  our  own  knowledge,  is  equally  clear 
and  certain,  whether  either,  or  both,  or  neither  of  thofe 

ideas 
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ideas  be  capable  of  reprefenting  more  real  beings  than 
one,  or  no.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about 
fyllogifm,  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  may  one  not  upon  juft 
ground  inquire  whether  the  form  fyllogifm  now  has,  is 
that  which  in  reafon  it  ought  to  have  ?  For  the  medius 
terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  i.  e.  the  interme- 
diate idea  by  its  intervention,  to  Ihow  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  two  in  queftion ;  would  not  the  po- 
fition  of  the  medius  terminus  be  more  natural,  and  ihow 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  extremes  clearer 
and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in  the  middle  between 
them  ?  Which  might  be  eafily  done  by  tranfpofing  the 
proportions,  and  making  the  medius  terminus  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  firft,  and  the  fubjedl  of  the  fecond.  As 
thus, 

*'  Omnis  homo  eft  animal, 
"  Omne  animal  eft  vivens, 
''  Ergo  omnis  homo  eft  vivens." 

'^  Omne  corpus  eft  entenfum  &  folidum, 

*'  Nullum  extenfum  &  folidum  eft  pura  extenfto, 

'^  Ergo  corpus  non  eft  pura  extenfto." 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  inftances  in  fyllo- 
gifms,  whofe  concluftons  are  particular.  The  fame  rea- 
ion  holds  for  the  fame  form  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the 
general. 

§.  9.  Reafon,  though  it  penetrates  into     j.  Reafon 
the  depths  of  the  fea  and  earth,  elevates  our    fails  us  for 
thoughts  as  high  as  the  ftars,  and  leads  us     Y^"^^  ^^ 
through  the  vaft  fpaces  and  large  rooms  of    *  ^^^* 
this  mighty  fabric,  yet  it  comes  far  fhort  of  the  real  ex- 
tent of  even  corporeal  being ;  and  there  are  many  in- 
ftances wherein  it  fails  us  :  as, 

Firft,  it  perfedlly  fails  us,  where  our  ideas  fail.  It 
neither  docs,  nor  can  extend  itfelf  farther  than  they  do. 
And  therefore  wherever  we  have  no  ideas,  our  reafoning 
ftops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckoning  :  and  if  at 
any  time  we  reafon  about  words,  which  do  not  ftand  for 

any 
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any  ideas,  it  is  only  about  thofe  founds,  and  nothing 
elfe. 

2.  Becaufeof  ?•  lO-  Secondly,  our  reafon  is  often  puz- 
obfcure  and  7-led,  and  at  a  lofs,  becaufe  of  the  obfcurity, 
imperfedl  confufion,  or  imperfedion  of  the  ideas  it  is 
ideas.  employed  about ;  and  there  we  are  involved 
in  difficulties  and  contradictions.  Thus  not  having  any 
perfsA  idea  of  the  lead  extenfion  of  matter,  nor  of  inli- 
nity,  we  are  at  a  lofs  about  the  divifibility  of  matter ; 
but  having  perfect,  clear,  and  diftin(5l  ideas  of  number, 
our  reafon  meets  with  none  of  thofe  inextricable  diffi- 
culties in  numbers,  nor  finds  itfelf  involved  in  any  con- 
tradidlions  about  them.  Thus,  we  having  but  imper- 
fedl  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds,  and  of  the  be- 
ginning of  motion,  or  thought,  how  the  mind  produces 
either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  imperfeder  yet  of  the 
operation  of  God ;  run  into  great  difficulties  about  free 
created  agents,  which  reafon  cannot  well  extricate  itfelf 
out  of. 

§.   II.  Thirdly,  our  reafon  is  often  at  a 

3.  tor  want  fl-and,  becaufe  it  perceives  not- thofe  ideas, 
diate ideas.        which  could  lerve  to  fhow  the  certam  or 

probable  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any 
other  two  ideas :  and  in  this  fome  men's  faK:ulties  far 
outgo  others.  Till  algebra,  that  great  inftrument  and 
inilance  of  human  fagacity,  was  discovered,  men,  with 
amazement,  looked  on  feveral  of  the  demonilrations  of 
antient  mathematicians,  and  could  fcarce  forbear  to 
think  the  finding  feveral  of  thofe  proofs  to  be  fomething 
more  than  human. 

§.   12.  Fourthly,  the  mind,  by  proceed- 

tV^nTprhi'^^  ^"^  "P^^^  ^^^^^  principles,  is  often  engaged 
ciples.  inL  abfurdities  and  difficulties,  brought  into 

flraits  and  contradiflions,  without  knowing 
how  to  free  itfelf;  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  in  vain  to  im- 
plore the  help  of  reafon,  unlefs  it  be  to  difcover  the 
falfhood  and  rejedl  the  influence  of  thofe  wrong  princi- 
ples. Reafon  is  fo  far  from  clearing  the  difficulties 
which  the  building  upon  falfe  foundations  brings  a  man 
into,  that  if  he  will  purfue  it,  it  entangles  him  the  more, 
and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities. 
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§.  13.  Fifthly,  as  obfcure  and  iniperfecfl  5.  Becaufeof 
ideas  often  involve  our  reafon,  fo,  upon  the  doubtful 
fame  ground,  do  dubious  words,  and  un-  ^^''"^^* 
certain  figns,  often  in  difcourfes  and  arguings,  when 
not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  men's  reafon,  and  bring 
them  to  a  non-plus.  But  thefe  two  latter  are  Our  fault, 
and  not  the  fault  of  reafon.  But  yet  the  confequences 
of  them  are  neverthelefs  obvious ;  and  the  perplexities 
or  errours  they  fill  men's  minds  with,  are  v^tx^j  where 
obfervable. 

§.  14.  Some  of  the  ideas  that  arc  in  the  ^  x.-  ^  n. 
m.md,  are  10  there,  that  they  can  be  by  deoree  of 
themfelvcs  immediately  compared  one  with  knowledge  is 
another :  and  in  thefe  the  mind  is  able  to  ^"fuitive, 
perceive,  that  they  agree  or  difagree  as  •  fonin^"^  ^^^' 
clearly,  as  that  it  has  them..  Thus  the  m.ind 
perceives,  that  an  arch  of  a  circle  is  lefs  than  the  whole 
circle,  as  clearly  as  ic  does  the  idea  of  a  circle  :  and  this 
therefore,  as  has  been  faid,  I  call  intuitive  knowledge; 
which  is  certain,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no  pro-* 
bation,  nor  can  have  any  ;  this  being  the  higheft  of  all 
human  certainty.  In  this  confifts  the  evidence  of  all  thofe 
maxims,  which  nobody  has  any  doubt  about,  but  every 
man  (does  not,  as  is  faid,  only  alTent  to,  but)  knows  to 
be  true,  as  foon  as  ever  they  arc  propofed  to  his  under- 
Handing.  In  the  difcovery  of,  and  alient  to  thefe  truths, 
there  is  no  ufe  of  the  difcurfive  faculty,  no  need  of  rea- 
fon ing,  but  they  are  known  by  a  fuperior  and  higher 
degree  of  evidence.  And  fuch,  if  I  may  guefs  at  things 
unknown,  I  am.  apt  to  think,  that  angels  have  now^,  and 
the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfect,  fliali  have,  in  a 
future  ftate,  of  thoufands  of  things,  which  nov/  either 
wholly  efcape  our  apprehenllons,  or  which,  our  fhort- 
lightcd  reafon  having  got  fome  faint  glimpfe  of,  we,  in 
the  dark,  grope  after. 

§.   15.   But   though  we   have,    here   and     The  next  is 
there,  a  little  of  this  clear  light,  fome  fparks     demonftra- 
of  bright  knowledge;  yet  the  greateft  part     J.^^'}  byrea- 
of  our  ideas  are  fuch,  that  we  cannot  difcern      ^"^'^S* 
their  agreement  cr  difagreement  by  an  immediate  com- 

Vol.  II.  S  paring. 
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paring  them.  And  in  all  thefe  we  have  need  of  reafon- 
ing,  and  mud,  by  difcourfe  and  inference,  make  our 
difcoveries.  Now  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  which  I 
ihali  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

Firft,  thofe  Avhofe  agreement  or  difagrecment,  though 
it  cannot  be  feen  by  an  immediate  putting  them  toge- 
ther, yet  may  be  examined  by  the  intervention  of  other 
ideas,  v/hich  can  be  compared  with  them.  In  this  cafe 
when  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  intermediate 
idea,  on  both  fides  with  thofe  which  we  would  compare, 
is  plainly  difcerned,  there  it  amounts  to  a  demondra- 
tion,  whereby  knowledge  is  produced  ;  which  though  it 
be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  altogether  fo  clear 
as  intuitive  knowledge.  Becaufq  in  that  there  is  barely 
one  fimple  intuition,  wherein  there  is  no  room  for  any 
the  leaft  miflake  or  doubt ;  the  truth  is  feen  all  perfectly 
at  once.  In  demonflration,  it  is  true,  there  is  intuition 
too,  but  not  altogether  at  once  ;  for  there  mufi:  be  a  re- 
membrance of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the  me- 
dium, or  intermediate  idea,  with  that  we  compared  it 
with  before,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  other ;  and 
where  there  be  many  mediums,  there  the  danger  of  the 
miftake  is  the  greater.  For  each  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment of  the  ideas  mufl  be  obferved  and  feen  in  each  ilep 
of  the  whole  train,  and  retained  in  the  memory,  juft  as 
it  is  ;  and  the  mind  mud  be  fure  that  no  part  of  what  is 
.neceifary  to  make  up  the  demonftration  is  omitted  or 
overlooked.  This  makes  fome  demonftrations  long  and 
perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  thofe  who  have  not  ftrength 
of  parts  diuinclly  to  perceive,  and  exa6lly  carry  fo  m^any 
particulars  orderly  in  their  heads.  And  even  thofe,  who 
are  able  to  mader  fuch  intricate  fpeculations,  are  fain 
fometimes  to  go  over  them  again,  and  there  is  need  of 
more  than  one  review  before  they  can  arrive  at  certainty. 
But  yet  where  the  mind  clearly  retains  the  intuition  it 
had  of  the  agreement  of  any  idea  with  another,  and  that 
with  a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  &c.  there  ahe 
agreement  of  the  fird  and  the  fourth  is  a  demondration, 
and  produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called 
rational  knowledge,  as  the  other  is  intuitive. 

2  §.  16, 
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§.   16.  Secondly,   there  are  other  ideas,     r^^^     , 
whofe  agreement  or  difagreement  can  no     the  naJow- 
otherwife  be  judged  of,  but  by  the  inter-     nefsofthis, 
vention  of  others,  which  have  not  a  certain     ^^  ^^y^  "^* 
agreement  with  the  extremes,  but  an  ufual    judgment 
or  likely  one :  and  in  thefe  it  is  that  the     upon  proba- 
judgment  is   properly  exercifed,   which  is     \^^  reafon- 
the  acquiefcing  of  the  mind,  that  any  ideas     "^^' 
do  agree,  by  comparing  them  with  luch  probable  me- 
diums.    This,  though  it  never  amounts  to  knowledge, 
no  not  to  that  which  is  the  lowefl:  degree  of  it :  yet 
fometimes  the  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  ^o 
firmly  together,   and   the  probability   is  fo   clear  and 
rtrong,  that  alTent  as  necelTarily  follows  it,  as  knowledge 
does  demonftration.     The  great  excellency  and  ufe  of 
the  judgment  is  to  obferve  right,  and  take  a  true  efti- 
mate  of  the  force  and  weight  of  each  probability ;  and 
then,  cafting  them  up  all  right  together,  choofe  that  fide; 
which  has  the  overbalance. 

§.   17.  Intuitive  knowledge  is  the  percep-     intuition 
tion  of  the. certain  agreement  or  difagree-     demonftra- 
ment  of  two  ideas  immediately  compared     tion,judg- 
together. 

Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain 
agreem.ent  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  one  or  more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to  agree 
or  difagree,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  ideas, 
whofe  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  with  them  it 
does  not  perceive,  but  hath  obferved  to  be  frequent  and 
ufual. 

§.   18.  Though  the  deducing  one  propo-     Coiifequen- 
fition  from  another,  or  making  inferences     cesofwords^ 
in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  reafon,  and  that     and  confe- 
v.hich  it  is  ufualiy  employed  about ;  yet  the     ^l"^"*^"  ^^ 
principal  ad  of  ratiocination  is  the  finding 
the  agreement  or  difagreem.ent  of  two  ideas  one  with 
another,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third.     As  a  man,  by 
a  yard,  finds  two  houfes  to  be  of  the  fame  length,  which 
could  not  be  brought  together  to  meafure  their  equality 
by  juxta-poiition.     Words  have  their  confequences,  as' 
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the  figns  of  fuch  ideas  :  and  things  agree  or  difagree,  as 
really  they  are ;  but  we  obferve  it  only  by  our  ideas. 

§.  19.  Before  we  quit  this  fubjed:,  it  nia\^ 
Four  forts  of  b^'vv  orth  our  while  a  little  to  refiedl  on  four 
arguments.  r  r  1  •       ,     • 

forts  01  arguments,  that  men,  m  their  rea- 

fonings  with  others,  do  ordinarily  make  ufe  of,  to  prc-^ 
vail  on  their  alTent ;  or  at  lead  fo  to  awe  them,  as  to 
filence  their  oppofition. 

Firfl,  the  firft  is  to  allege  the  opinions 
cundfam"^'  ^^  "^^^^>  whofe  parts,  learning,  eminency, 
power,  or  fome  other  caufe  has  gained  a 
name,  and  fettled  their  reputation  in  the  common  eflcem 
with  fome  kind  of  authority.  When  men  are  eflablifned 
in  any  kind  of  dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of  modeify 
for  others  to  derogate  any  way  from  it,  and  queftion  the 
authority  of  men,  who  are  in  pofleiTion  of  it.  This  is 
apt  to  be  cenfured,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of 
pride,  when  a  man  does  not  readily  yield  10  the  deter- 
mination of  approved  authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  re- 
ceived with  refpc(fi:  and  fubmifhon  by  others  :  and  it  is 
locked  upon  as  infolence  for  a  man  to  let  up,  and  adhere 
to  his  own  opinion,  againft  the  current  flream  of  anti- 
quity ;  or  to  put  it  in  the  balance  againft  that  of  fome 
learned  doclor,  or  otherwife  approved  writer.  Who- 
ever backs  his  tenets  v.  ith  fuch  authorities,  thinks  he 
ought  thereby  to  carry  the  caufe,  and  is  ready  to  ftyle  it 
impudence  in  any  one  who  Hiall  (land  out  againft  them. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  called  argumentum  ad  verecun-. 
diam. 

§.  20.  Secondly,  another  way  that  men 
rantiam^"°"  Ordinarily  ufe  to  drive  others,  and  force 
themx  to  fubmit  their  judgments,  and  receive 
the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require  the  adverfary  to 
admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof,  or  to  aflign  a  better. 
And  this  I  call  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam. 

§.   21.  Thirdly,  a  third  way  is  to  prefs  a 

3.  Ad  homi-     j^^^  ^^,|^|^  confequences  drawn  from  his  own 

principles,  or  concelftons.     This  is  already 
known  under  the  name  of  argumentum  ad  hominem- 

4.  Ad  Tudi-  ^'  ^^*  Fourthly,  the  fourth  is  the  ufing 
^ium,              of  proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations 

of 
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of  knowledge  or  probability.  This  I  call  argumentum 
ad  judicium.  This  alone,  of  all  the  four,  brings  true 
inftruclion  with  it,  and  advances  us  in  our  way  to  know- 
ledge. For,  I.  It  argues  not  another  man's  opinion, 
to  be  right,  becaufe  I  out  of  refpedl,  or  any  other 
conliderarion  but  that  of  conviction,  will  not  contradid 
him.  2.  It  proves  not  another  man  to  be  in  the  right 
way,  nor  that  I  ought  to  take  the  fame  vv'ith  him,  be- 
caufe I  know  not  a  better.  3.  Nor  docs  it  follow  that 
another  man  is  in  the  right  way,  becaufe  he  has  fliow.n 
me  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modeft,  and 
therefore  not  oppofe  another  man's  perfuafion  :  I  may 
be  ignorant,  and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better :  I 
may  be  in  an  errour,  and  another  n^ay  Ihow  me  that  I  am 
fo.  This  may  difpofe  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception 
of  truth,  but  helps  me  not  to  it ;  that  mufl:  come  froin 
proofs  and  arguments,  and  light  ariiing  from  the  nature 
of  things  themfelvcs,  and  not  from  my  ihamc-facednefs, 
ignorance,  or  errour. 

,  §.  23.  )^y  what  has  been  before  fald  of  Above,  con- 
reafon,  we  may  be  able  to  make  fome  guefs     trary,  and 

at  the  diflindion  of  things,   into  thofe  that     according  to 

J.  1  J  ..        realon. 

are  according  to,   above,   and   contrary  to 

reafon.  i.  According  to  reafon  arc  fuch  propofitions, 
whofe  truth  we  can  difcover  by  examining  and  tracing 
thofe  ideas  we  have  from  fcnfation  and  refledion  ;  and 
by  natural  dedudlion  find  to  be  true  or  probable. 
%.  Above  reafon  are  fuch  propofitions,  v.hofe  truth  or 
probability  we  cannot  by  reafon  derive  from  thofe  prin- 
ciples. 3.  Contrary  to  reafon  are  fuch  propofitions,  as 
are  inconfiflent  with,  or  irreconcileable  to,  our  clear 
and  diftinct  ideas.  Thus  the  exiftence  of  one  God  is 
according  to  reafon  ;  the  exiftence  of  more  than  one 
God,  contrary  to  reafon  ;  the  refurreclion  of  the  dead, 
above  reafon.  Farther,  as  above  reafon  may  be  taken 
in  a  double  {(L\\{(iy  viz.  either  as  lignifying  above  proba- 
bility, or  above  certainty;  fo  in  that  large  fenfe  alfo, 
contrary  to  reafon,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fometimes  taken. 

§.  24.  There  is  another  ufe  of  the  word     Reafon  and 
reafon,    wherein   it    is    oppofed   to   fiith ;     faith  not  op- 
which  though  it  be  in  itfelf  a  very  improper    P«^»^^' 
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way  of  fpcaking,  yet  common  ufe  has  fo  authorized  it, 
that  it  would  be  folly  either  to  oppofe  or  hope  to  remedy 
it :  only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice,  that 
however  faith  be  oppofed  to  reafon,  faith  is  nothing  but 
^  firm  aflent  of  the  mind  :  which  if  it  be  regulated,  as 
is  our  duty,  cannot  be  afforded  to  any  thing  but  upon 
good  reafon  ;  and  fo  cannot  be  oppofite  to  it.  He  that 
believes,  without  having  any  reafon  for  believing,  rnay 
be  in  love  with  his  ov/n  fancies  ;  but  neither  feeks  truth 
as  he  ought,  nor  pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker, 
who  would  have  him  ufe  thofe  difcerning  faculties  he 
has  given  him,  to  keep  him  out  of  miftake  and  errour. 
He  that  does  not  this  to  the  beft  of  his  povvxr,  hov/ever 
he  fometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by 
chance ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the  luckinefs  of  the 
accident  will  excufe  the  irregularity  of  his  proceeding. 
This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  he  mufl  be  accountable  for 
whatever  miflakes  he  runs  into  :  whereas  he  that  makes 
ufe  of  the  light  and  faculties  God  has  given  him,  and 
feeks  lincerely  to  difcover  truth  by  thofe  helps  and  abi- 
lities he  has,  may  have  this  fatisfaciion  in  doing  his  duty 
as  a  rational  creature,  that,  though  he  fliould  mifs  truth, 
he  will  not  mifs  the  reward  of  it.  For  he  governs  his 
aifent  right,  and  places  it  as  he  fnould,  who,  in  any  cafe 
or  matter  whatfoever,  believes  or  dilbelieves,  according 
as  reafon  direds  him.  He  that  doth  otherv/ife  tranf- 
greiTes  againft  his  own  light,  and  mifufes  thofe  faculties 
which  were  given  him  to  no  other  end,  but  to  fearch 
and  follow  the  clearer  evidence  and  greater  probability. 
But,  fmce  reafon  and  faith  are  by  fome  men  oppofed^ 
we  will  fo  coniider  them  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.      XVIII. 

Of  Faith  and  Reafon^  and  their  diftinEl  Provinces. 

Ncceffaiy  to     §.   I.   T T  has  been  above  fl"iown,   i.  That 
know  their  JL  we  are  of  neceflity  ignorant,  and 

boundaries.       -want  knowledge  of  all  forts,  where  we  want 

ideas. 
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ideas.  2.  That  we  are  ignorant,  and  want  rational 
knowledge,  where  we  want  proofs.  3.  That  we  want 
certain  knowledge  and  certainty;  as  far  as  we  want  clear 
and  determined  fpecific  ideas.  4.  That  we  want  pro- 
bability to  diredl  our  aflent  in  matters  where  we  have 
neither  knowledge  of  our  own^  nor  teftimony  of  other 
men,  to  bottom  our  reafon  upon. 

From  thefe  things  thus  premifed,  I  think  we  may 
come  to  lay  down  the  mxafures  and  boundaries  between 
faith  and  reafon ;  the  want  whereof  may  polTibly  have 
been  the  caufe,  if  not  of  great  diforders,  yet  at  leaft  of 
great  difputes,  and  perhaps  miftakes  in  the  world.  For 
till  it  be  refolved,  how  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reafon, 
and  how  far  by  faith,  we  fhall  in  vain  difpute,  and  en- 
deavour to  convince  one  another  in  matters  of  religion. 

§.  2.  I  find  every  fed,  as  far  as  reafon     Faith  and 
will  help  them,  make  ufe  of  it  gladly  :  and     reafon  what, 
where  it  fails  them,  they  cry  out,  it  is  mat-     ^^  ^uiofed^^' 
ter  of  faith,  and  above  reafon.     And  I  do      ^  S"   ^    • 
not  fee  how  they  can  argue,  with  any  one,  or  ever  con- 
vince a  gainfayer  who  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  plea,  without 
fetting  down  ftridl  boundaries  between  faith  and  reafon  ;; 
which  ought  to  be  the  firft  point  eftabliflied  in  all  quef- 
tions,  where  faith  has  any  thing  to  do. 

Reafon  therefore  here,  as  contradiftinguifhed  to  faith, 
I  take  to-be  the  difcovery  of  the  certainty  or  probability 
of  fuch  propofitions  or  truths,  which  the  mind  arrives 
at  by  dedudion  made  from  fuch  ideas,  which  it  has  got 
by  the  ufe  of  its  natural  faculties  ;  viz.  by  fenfation  or 
reflection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  affent  to  any  propor- 
tion, not  thus  made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reafon ; 
but  upon  the  credit  of  the  propofer,  as  coming  from 
God,  in  fome  extraordinary  vv'ay  of  com.munication.' 
This  way  of  difcovering  truths  to  men  we  call  reve- 
lation. 

§.  3.  Firft  then  I  fay,  that  no  man  in-     Nonewfim- 
fpired  by  God  can  by  any  revelation  com-     "^^^^^^^^^^^ 
municate  to  others  any  new  fimple  ideas,     ^3^  traditi- 
w^hich  they  had  not  before  from  fenfation  or     onal  revela- 
reliecl:ion.     For  whatfoever  impreifions  he     ^^^"• 
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himfelf  may  have  from  the  immediate  hand  of  God, 
this  revelation,  if  it  be  of  new  limple  ideas,  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  another,  either  by  words,  or  any  other 
figns.  Becaufe  words,  by  their  imnediate  operation  on 
us,  caufe  no  other  ideas,  but  of  their  natural  founds  : 
and  it  is  by  the  cufiom  of  ufing  them  for  figns,  that  they 
excite  and  revive  in  our  minds  latent  ide-as  ;  but  yet  only 
fuch  ideas  as  were  there  before.  For  words  fecn  or 
beard,  recal  to  our  thoughts  thofe  ideas  only,  which  to 
us  they  have  been  wont  to  be  figns  of;  but  cannot  in^ 
troduce  any  perfedly  new,  and  formerly  unknown  fim^, 
pie  ideas.  The  fame  holds  in  all  other  iigns,  which 
cannot  fignify  to  us  things,  of  which  we  have  before 
never  had  any  idea  at  all. 

Thus  whatever  things  were  difcovcred  to  St.  Paul, 
when  he  was  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  whatever 
new  ideas  his  mind  there  received,  all  the  dcfcription 
he  can  make  to  others  of  that  place,  is  only  this,  that 
there  are  fuch  things,  ''  as  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear 
*'  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
"  conceive."  And  fuppofmg  God  fhould  difcover  to 
any  one,  fupernaturally,  a  fpecies  of  creatures  inhabit- 
ing, for  example,  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  (for  that  it  is  pofli- 
bie  there  may  be  fuch,  nobody  can  deny)  which  had  fix 
fenfes ;  and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas  conveyed  to 
theirs  by  that  iixth  fenfe  ;  he  could  no  more,  by  words, 
produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men  thofe  ideas,  imprint- 
ed by  that  iixth  {qpSq:,  than  one  of  us  could  convey  the 
idea  of  any  colour  by  the  founds  of  words  into  a  man, 
who,  having  the  other  four  fenfes  perfetl,  had  alwa}s 
totally  wanted  the  fifth  of  feeing.  For  our  fimple  ideas 
then,  which  are  the  foundation  and  fole  matter  of  all 
our  notions  and  knowledge,  we  muil  depend  wholly  on 
our  reafon,  I  mean  our  natural  faculties  ;  and  can  by  no 
means  receive  them,  pr  any  of  them.,  from  traditional 
revelation ;  I  fay,  traditional  revelation,  in  diftinction 
to  original  revelation.  By  the  one,  I  mean  that  firfl 
imprclTion,  which  is  made  immediately  by  God,  on  the 
mind  of  any  man,  to  which  we  cannot  fet  tuny  bounds; 
and  by  the  other,  thofe  irnprefTions  delivered  over  to 
6  others 
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others  in  words,  and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying 
our  conceptions  one  to  another. 

§.  4!  Secondly,  I  fay,  that  the  fame  truths 

may    be   diicovcred,    and   conveyed   down  revelation 

from  revelation,  which  are  difcovcrable  to  may  make  us 

us  by  reafon,  and  by  thofe  ideas  we  naturally  know  propo- 

may  have.     So  God  mig-ht,  by  revelation,  fi"ons  knovr- 

..  r  1  1        r  i'   •  -         able  alio  by 

diicover  the    truth  or    any   proportion   in     reafon  but 

Euclid;  as  well  as  men,  by  the  natural  ufe     not  with  the 

of  their  faculties,  come  to  make  the  difco-     ^ame  cer- 

very  themfelves.     In  all  things  of  this  kind,     ''^"/>'  ?f^ 
,•.,.,  ,  r       r  ^      1     •  r^     \      realon  doth, 

there  is  little  need  or  ule  of  revelation,  God 

having  furnifhed  us  with  natural  and  furer  means  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them.  For  whatfcever  truth 
we  come  to  the  clear  difcovery  of,  fromi  the  knowledge 
and  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  will  ahvays  be  cer- 
4ainer  to  us,  than  thofe  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by 
traditional  revelation.  For  the  knowledge  we  have, 
that  this  revelation  came  at  firft  from  God,  can  never 
be  fo  fure,  as  the  knowledge  we  have  from  the  clear 
and  diftind:  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  our  own  ideas  ;  v.  g.  if  it  were  revealed  fome  ages 
fince,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  were  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  I  might  afTent  to  the  truth  of  that  pro^ 
poiition,  upon  the  credit  of  the  tradition,  that  it  wa^ 
revealed  ;  but  that  would  never  amount  to  fo  great  a 
certainty,  as  the  knovyledge  of  it,  upon  the  comparing 
and  meafuring  my  own  ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle.  The  like  holds  in  mat- 
ter of  fact,  knowable  by  our  fenfes ;  v.  g.  the  hiftory  of 
the  deluge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writings,  which  had 
their  original  from  revelation  :  and  yet  nobody,  I  think, 
will  fay  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of  the 
flood,  as  Noah  that  faw  it ;  or  that  he  himfelf  would 
have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  fcen  it.  For  he 
has  no  greater  aillirance  than  that  of  his  fenfes,  that  it  is 
writ  in  the  book  fuppofed  writ  by  Mofes  infpircd  :  but 
he  has  not  fo  great  an  alTu ranee  that  Mofes  writ  that 
book,  as  if  he  had  {^o-w  Mofes  write  it.  So  that  the 
afTu ranee  of  its  being  a  revelation  \%  lefs  dill  than  the 
aflu ranee  of  his  fenfes. 
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^  .  §,  5.  In  propofitions   then,    whofe  cer- 

wnn^otbr        tainty  ^is  built  upon  the  clear  perception  of 
admitted  t^^  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  ideas, 

againR  the        attained  either  by  immediate  intuition,  as 
clear.evi-  \^  felf-evident  propofitions,  or  by  evident 

^^  deduiflions  of  reafon  in  dejnonftrations,  we 

need  not  the  ailifrance  of  revelation,  as  ne- 
celTary  to  gain  our  aiTent,  and  introduce  them  into  our 
minds.  Becaufe  the  natural  v/ays  of  knowledge  could 
fettle  them  there,  or  had  done  it  already ;  which  is  the' 
greatefl  affurance  we  can  polTibly  have  of  any  thing,  un- 
lefs  where  God  immediately  reveals  it  to  us  :  and  there 
too  our  alllirance  can  be  no  greater,  than  our  knowledge 
is,  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.  But  yet  nothing,  I 
think,  can,  under  that  title,  fliake  or  over-rule  plain 
knowledge  ;  or  rationally  prevail  with  any  man  to  admit 
it  for  true,  in  a  direcl  contradicfion  to  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  his  own  underftanding.  Forfince  no  evidence 
of  our  faculties,  by  which  we  receive  fuch  revelations, 
can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our  intuitive  know- 
ledge, w'e  can  never  receive  for  a  truth  any  thing  that 
is  diredlly  contrary  to  our  clear  and  diiHncl  knowledge  : 
V.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body,  and  one  place,  do  fo  clearly 
agree,  and  the  mdnd  has  fo  evident  a  perception  of  their 
agreement,"  that  we  can  never  affent  to  a  proportion, 
that  affirms  the  fame  body  to  be  in  two  diftant  places  at 
once,  however  it  fhould  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a 
divine  revelation  :  lince  the  evidence,  firfl,  that  w^e  de- 
ceive not  ourfeives,  in  afcribing  it  to  God;  fecondly, 
that  we  underftand  it  right ;  can  never  be  fo  great,  as 
the  evidence  of  our  own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby 
we  difcern  it  impoffible  for  the  fame  body  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once.  And  therefore  no  proportion  can  be 
received  for  divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  affent  due 
to  all  fuch,  if  it  be  contradidtory  to  our  clear  intuitive 
knowledge.  Becaufe  this  would  be  to  fubvert  the  prin- 
cip^^s.'^rid  foundations  of  all  knowledge,  evidence,  and 
aite  It  v/hatfoever :  and  there  would  be  left  no  difference 
bet  een  truth  and  falfliood,  no  miCafures  of  credible  and 
incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtful  propofitions  fhall 
Xake  place  before  felf-evident ;  and  what  we  certainly 

know 
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know  give  way  to  what  we  may  poflibly  be  midaken  in. 
In  propofitions  therefore  contrary  to  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  our 
ideas,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them  as  matters  of  faith. 
They  cannot  move  our  affent,  under  that  or  any  other 
title  whatfoever.  For  faith  can  never  convince  us  of 
any  thing  that  contradidls  our  knowledge.  Becaufe 
though  faith  be  founded  on  the  teftimony  of  God  (who 
cannot  lye)  revealing  any  propolition  to  us  ;  yet  we  can- 
not have  an  alTurance  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  divine 
revelation,  greater  than  our  own  knowledge :  fmce  the 
whole  ftrength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our  know- 
ledge that  God  revealed  it,  which  in  this  cafe,  where 
the  proportion  fuppofed  revealed  contradicts  our  know- 
ledge or  reafon,  will  always  have  this  objedlion  hanging 
to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot  tell  how  to  conceive  that  to. 
come  from  God,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being, 
which,  if  received  for  true,  mull  overturn  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  foundations  of  knowledge  he  has  given  us ; 
render  all  our  faculties  ufelefs ;  wholly  deflroy  the  moft 
excellent  part  of  his  workmanfhip,  our  underflandings  ; 
and  put  a  man  in  a  condition,  wherein  he  will  have  lefs 
light,  lefs  condud  than  the  bead  that  periiheth.  For 
if  the  mind  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer  (and  perhaps 
not  fo  clear)  evidence  of  any  thing  to  be  a  divine  reve- 
lation, as  it  has  of  the  principles  of  its  own  reafon,  it 
can  never  have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of 
its  reafon,  to  give  a  place  to  a  propofition,  whofe  reve- 
lation has  not  a  greater  evidence  than  thofe  principles 
have. 

§.  6.  Thus  far  a  man  has  ufe  of  reafon.     Traditional 
and  ought  to  hearken  to  it,  even  in  imme-     revelation 
diate  and  original   revelation,    where  it  is     "^"^^^  ^^^^' 
fuppofed  to  be  made  to  himfelf :  but  to  all  thofe  who 
pretend  not  to  immediate  revelation,  but  are  required 
to  pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to 
others,  which  by  the  tradition  of  writings,  or  word  of 
mouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them  ;  reafon  has  a  great 
deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only  which  can  induce  us 
to  receive  them.     For  matter  of  faith  being  only  divine 
revelation,  and  nothing  elfe ;  faith,  as  we  ufe  the  word, 

(callecj 
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(called  commonly  divine  faith)  has  to  do  with  no  pro- 
portions, but  thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  divinely 
revealed.  So  that  I  do  not  fee  how  thofe,  who  make 
revelation  alone  the  fole  objed  of  faith,  can  fay,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  not  of  reafon,  to  believe  that 
fuch  or  fuch  a  propofition,  to  be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch 
a  book,  is  of  divine  infpiration ;  unlefs  it  be  revealed, 
that  that  propofition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was  commu- 
nicated by  divine  infpiration.  Without  fuch  a  revela- 
tion, the  believing,  or  not  believing  that  proposition  or 
book  to  be  of  divine  authority,  can  never  be  mrtter  of 
faith,  but  matter  of  reafon  ;  and  fuch  as  I  muR:  come 
to  an  alient  to,  only  by  the  ufe  of  my  reafon,  which  can 
never  require  or  enable  me  to  believe  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  itfelf :  it  being  impolhble  for  reafon  ever  to 
procure  any  affent  to  that^  which  to  itfelt  appears  un-, 
reafonable. 

In  all  things  therefore,  w^here  w€  have  clear  evidence 
from  our  ideas,  and  thofe  principles  of  knowledge  I 
have  above-mentioned,  reafon  is  the  proper  judge;  and 
revelation,  though  it  may  in  confenting  with  it  confirm 
its  didlates,  yet  cannot  in  fuch  cafes  invalidate  its  de- 
crees :  nor  can  we  be  obliged,  where  we  have  the  clear 
and  evident  fentence  of  reafon,  to  quit  it  for  the  con- 
trary opinion,  under  a  pretence  that  it  is  matter  of  faith ; 
which  can  have  no  authority  againft  the  plain  and  clear 
dictates  of  reafon. 

§.  7.  Bur,  thirdly,  there  being  many 
above^reafon  t^'ii^igs*  wherein  we  have  very  imperfect  no- 
'  tions,  or  none  at  all ;  and  other  things,  of 
whofe  paft,  prefent,  or  future  exigence,  by  the  natural 
ufe  of  our  faculties,  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all ; 
thefe,  as  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  natural  fa- 
culties, and  above  reafon,  are,  when  revealed,  the  pro- 
per matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels  re-, 
belled  againft  God,  and  thereby  loft  their  firft  happy 
flate  ;  and  that  the  dead  fhall  rife,  and  live  again  :  thefe, 
and  the  like,  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  reafon,  arc 
purely  matters  of  faith ;  with  which  reafon  has  diredtly 
nothing  to  do. 
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§.   8.  But  fince  God  in  giving  us  the  light  ^t  not  con- 
of  reafon  has  not  thereby  tied  up  his  own  trary  to  tea* 
hands  from  affording  us,  when  he  thinks  Ton,  if  re- 
fit, the  light  of  revelation  in  any  of  thofe  v^^J^^^arc 

'  & ,         .  ^    r        ^   '  matter  of 

matters,  wherem  our  natural  tacuities  are  f^ith. 
able  to  give  a  probable  determination;  re- 
velation, where  God  has  been  pleafed  to  give  it,  muft 
carry  it  againft  the  probable  conjedures  of  reafon.  Be- 
caufe  the  mind  not  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  it 
does  not  evidently  know,  but  only  yielding  to  the  pro- 
bability that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to  give  up  its  alfent 
to  fuch  a  teftimony ;  which,  it  is  fatisfied,  comes  from 
one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  deceive.  But  yet  ic 
ftill  belongs  to  reafon  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  its  being 
a  revelation,  and  of  the  iignification  of  the  words  wherein 
it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if  any  thing  lliall  be  thought 
revelation,  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain  principles  of 
reafon,  and  the  evident  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its 
own  clear  and  diftincl:  ideas ;  there  reafon  muft  be 
hearkened  to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its  province :  lince 
a  man  can  never  have  fo  certain  a  knowledge,  that  a 
propofition  which  contradicfls  the  clear  principles  and 
evidence  of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  revealed, 
or  that  he  underflands  the  words  rightly  wherein  it  is 
delivered ;  as  he  has,  that  the  contrary  is  true :  and  fo 
is  bound  to  conlider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reafon, 
and  not  fwallovv  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter  of 
faith. 

§.  9.   Firft,   whatever  propofition  is  re-     Revelation 
vcalcd,  of  whofe  truth  our  mind,  by  its  na-    in  matters 

rural  faculties  and  notions,   cannot  iuds^e;     ^^ere  reafon 

.  JO'      cannot 

that  is  purely  matter  of  faith,  and  above    judtje,  orbut 

reafon.  probably. 

Secondly,  all  propoiitions,  whereof  the  ought  to  be 
mind,  by  the  ufe  of  its  natural  faculties,  ^^^^^^ened  to, 
can  come  to  determine  and  judge  from  naturally  ac- 
quired ideas,  are  matter  of  reafon  ;  w  ith  this  difference 
ftill,  that  in  thofe  concerning  which  it  has  but  an  ur\- 
certain  evidence,  and  fo  is  perfuaded  of  their  trutF;  only 
upon  "probable  grounds,  which  ftill  admit  a  pofTibility 
of  the  contrary  to  pc  true,  without  doing  violence  to 

the 
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the  certain  evidence  of  its  own  knowledge^  and  over- 
turning the  principles  of  its  own  reafon ;  in  fuch  pro- 
bable propolitions,  I  fay,  an  evident  revelation  ought  to 
determine  our  allent  even  againlt  probability.  For 
where  the  principles  of  reafon  have  not  evidenced  a  pro- 
pofition  to  be  certainly  true  or  falfe,  there  clear  revela- 
tion, as  another  principle  of  truth,  and  ground  of  alTent, 
may  determine ;  and  fo  it  may  be  matter  of  faith,  and 
be  alfo  above  reafon.  Becaufe  reafon,  in  that  particular 
matter,  being  able  to  reach  no  higher  than  probability, 
faith  gave  the  determination,  where  reafon  came  fhort ; 
and  revelation  difcovered  on  which  lide  the  truth  lay. 

§.  10.  Thus  far  the  dominion  of  faith 
wlierfreafon  reaches,  and  that  without  any  violence  or 
can  afford  hindrance  to  reafon;  which  is  not  injured 
certain  or  difturbed,  but  affifted  and  improved,  by 

knowledge,  ^^^  difcoveries  of  truth  coming  from  the 
hearkened  to.  eternal  fountain  of  all  knowledge.  What- 
ever God  hath  revealed  is  certainly  true ; 
no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.'  This  is  the  proper  object 
of  faith :  but  whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no, 
reafon  muft  judge  ;  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
rejed:  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  oppolition  to 
knowledge  and  certainty.  There  can  be  no  evidence, 
that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine  original,  in 
the  words  wc  receive  it,  and  in  the  fenfe  we  underftand 
it,  fo  clear  and  fo  certain,  as  that  of  the  principles  of 
reafon :  and  therefore  nothing  that  is  contrary  to,  and 
inconfiftent  with,  the  clear  and  felf-evident  didates  of 
reafon,  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  afTented  to  as  a  matter 
of  faith,  wherein  reafon  hath  nothing  to  do.  Whatfo- 
ever  is  divine  revelation  ought  to  over-rule  all  our  opi- 
nions, prejudices,  and  intereil,  and  hath  a  right  to  be 
received  with  fuU  alTent.  Such  a  fubmillion  as  this,  of 
our  reafon  to  faith,  takes  not  away  the  land-marks  of 
knowledge :  this  fhakes  not  the  foundations  of  reafon, 
but  leaves  us  that  ufe  of  our  faculties,  for  which  they 
were  given  us. 

Iftheboun-  §•    ^^'   If  the  provinces  of  faith  and  rea- 

daries  be  not    fon  are  aot  kept  diftindt  by  thefe  bounda- 

rie^j, 
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fet  between 
faith  and  rea^ 
fon,  no  en- 
thufiafm  or 
extravagancy 
in  religion 
can  be  con- 
tradicted. 
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ries,  there  will,  in  matters  of  religion,  be 
no  room  for  reafon  at  all ;  and  thofe  extra- 
vagant opinions  and  ceremonies  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  feveral  religions  of  the 
world,  will  not  deferve  to  be  blamed.  For, 
to  this  crying  up  of  faith,  in  oppofition  to 
reafon,  we  may,  I  think,  in  good  meafure 
afcribe  thofe  abfurdities  that  fill  almofl  all  the  religions 
which  poiTefs  and  divide  mankind.  For  men  having 
been  principled  with  an  opinion,  that  they  mufi:  not 
confult  reafon  in  the  things  of  religion,  however  appa- 
rently contradictory  to  common  lenfe,  and  the  very.' 
principles  of  all  their  knowledge  ;  have  let  looie  their 
fancies  and  natural  fuperftition  ;  and  have  been  by  them 
led  into  fofl range  opinions,  and  extravagant  pracHces 
in  religion,  that  a  coniiderate  man  cannot  but  ftand 
amazed  at  their  follies,  and  judge  them  fo  far  from  be- 
ing acceptable  to  the  great  and  wife  God,  that  he  can- 
not avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous,  and  offenfive  to  a 
fober  good  man.  So  that  in  eltedl  religion,  which 
Ihould  moil  diftinguiih  us  from,  beafis,  and  ought  moil 
peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  creatures,  above 
brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  mofl:  irrational 
and  more  fenfelefs  than  beails  themfelves.  '*  Credo, 
quia  impofTibile  efr ;"  I  believe,  becaufe  it  is  impoilible^ 
might  ip  a  good  man  pafs  for  a  fally  of  zeal ;  but  v/ould 
prove  a  very  ill  rule  for  men  to  choofe  their  opinions  or 
religion  by. 


C    H    A    F.      XIX. 

Of  Enthufiajm, 


§.   I 


TTE  that  would  ferioufly  fet  upon 


Love  of  truth 
nec^ifary. 


the  fearch  of  truth,  ought  in  the 
firil  place  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love 
of  it.  For  he  that  loves  it  not,  will  not  take  much 
pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when  he  mifles 
it.     There  is  nobody  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning, 

who 
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who  does  not  profcfs  himfelf  a  lover  of  truth  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  rational  creature  that  would  not  take  it  amifs  to 
be  thought  otherwife  of.  And  yet  for  all  this,  one  may 
truly  fay,  that  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth  for 
truth-fake,  even  amongfl:  thofe  who  perfuade  themfelves 
that  they  are  fo.  How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be 
fo  in  earnelf,  is  worth  inquiry  :  and  I  think  there  is  one 
unerring  mark  of  it,  viz.  the  not  entertaining  any  pro- 
portion with  greater  alTurance,  than  the  proofs  it  is 
built  upon  will  warrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this 
meafure  of  ailent,  it  is  plain,  receives  not  truth  in  the 
love  of  it ;  loves  not  truth  for  truth-fake,  but  for  fome 
other  bye-end.  For  the  evidence  that  any  propor- 
tion is  true  (except  fuch  as  are  felf-cvidentj  lying  only 
in  the  proofs ,  a  man  has  of  it,  w  hatfoever  degrees  of 
alTent  he  affords  it  beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence, 
it  is  plain  that  all  the  furplufage  of  aifurance  is  owing 
to  fome  other  affedlion,  and  not  to  the  love  of  truth  :  it 
being  as  impolTible,  that  the  love  of  truth  fliould  carry 
my  ailent  above  the  evidence  there  is  to  me  that  it  is 
true,  as  that  the  love  of  truth  fhould  make  me  aflcnt  to 
any  proportion  for  the  fake  of  that  evidence,  which  it 
has  not,  that  it  is  true  ;  which  is  in  effedl  to  love  it  as  a 
truth,  becaufe  it  is  polTible  or  probable  that  it  may  not 
be  true.  In  any  truth  that  gets  not  polTeiTion  of  our 
minds  by  the  irrefiftible  light  of  felf-evidence,  or  by  the 
force  of  demonftration,  the  arguments  that  gain  it  aflent 
are  the  vouchers  and  gage  of  its  probability  to  us  ;  and 
we  can  receive  it  for  no  other,  than  fuch  as  they  deliver 
^  it  to  our  underftandings.  Whatfoever  credit  or  autho- 
rity we  give  to  any  proportion,  more  than  it  receives 
from  the  principles  and  proofs  it  fupports  itfelf  upon, 
ig  owing  to  our  inclinations  that  way,  and  is  fo  tar  a 
derogation  from  the  love  of  truth  as  fuch :  which,  as  it  can 
receive  no  evidence  from  our  paffions  or  interefts,  io  it 
iliould  receive  no  tindture  from  them. 

^  ^  ,  ^.2.  The  aHuminp;  an  authority  of  dic- 
A  forward-  •:  ,  i  r  j  r  «-  ^^ 
nefs  to  die-  tatmg  to  others,  and  a  torwardnels  to  pre- 
date, from  fcribe  to  their  opinions,  is  a  conftant  con- 
Vhcnce,  comitant  of  this  biafs  and  corruption  of  our 
judgments.  For  how  almofl:  can  it  be  otherwife,  but 
•^     ^  that 
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that  he  fhoiild  be  ready  to  impofe  on  another*s  belief, 
who  has  already  impofed  on  his  own  ?  Who  can  reafon- 
ably  expedl  arguments  and  convidion  from  him,  in 
dealing  with  others,  whofe  underftanding  is  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  them  in  his  dealing  with  himfelf  ?  Who  does 
violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes  over  his  own 
mind,  and  ufurps  the  prerogative  that  belongs  to  truth 
alone,  which  is  to  command  afTent  by  only  its  own  au- 
thority, i.  e.  by  and  in  proportion  to  tliat  evidence 
which  it  carries  with  it. 

§.  3.  Upon  this  occafion  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  to  connder  a  third  ground  of  alTent,     ^u^j;^^f°^^^* 
which  with  fome  men  has  the  fame  autho- 
rity, and  is  as  confidently  relied  on  as  either  faith  on 
rcafon  ;  I  mean  enthufiafm :  which,   laying  by  reafon, 
would  fet  up  revelation  without  it.     Whereby  in  effect 
it  takes  away  both  feafon  and  revelation,  and  fubilitute^ 
in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a  man's  own 
brain,  and  aflumes  them  fox  a  foundation  both  of  opi* 
nion  and  condud:. 

§.  4.  Reafon  is  natural  revelation,  where- 
by the  eternal  father  of  light,  and  fountain     J^^'la^^^^^^^ 
of  all  knowledge,  communicates  to  mankind 
that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the  reach 
cf  their  natural  faculties ;  revelation  is  natural  reafon 
enlarged  by  a  new  fet  of  difcoveries  communicated  by 
God  immediately,  which  reafon  vouches  the  truth  of, 
by  the  teftimony  and  proofs  it  gives,  that  they  com.c 
from  God.     So  that  he  that  takes  away  reafon,  to  make 
way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both,  and  does 
much-what  the  fame,  as  if  he  would  perfuade  a  man  to 
put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light 
of  an  invilible  fl:ar  by  a  telefcope. 

§.  5.  Immediate  revelation  being  a  much 
cafier  way  for  men  to  eftabliih   their  opi-     thufiafm!"' 
nions,  and  regulate  their  condud,  than  the 
tedious  and  not  always  fuccefsful  labour  of  ftrid  reafon- 
ing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  have  been  very  apt  to 
pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  perfuade  themfelves  that 
they  are  under  the  peculiar  guidance  of  heaven  in  their 
adions  and  opinions,  efpecially  in  thofe  of  them  which 

Vol.  IL  T  they 
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they  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
knowledge,  and  principles  of  reafon.  Hence  we  fee 
that  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom  melanclwly  has  mixed 
with  devotion,  or  whofe  conceit  of  themfelves  has  raifed 
them  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familarity  with  God> 
and  a  nearer  admittance  to  his  favour  than  is  afforded 
to  others,  have  often  flattered  themfelves  with  a  per- 
fualian  of  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  Deity,  and 
frequent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  God^ 
I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derftanding  by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind  immediately 
from  the  fountain  of  light ;  this  they  underftand  he  has 
promifed  to  do,  and  w^ho  then  has  fo  good  a  title  to 
expert  it  as  thofe  who  are  his  peculiar  people,  chofen 
by  him,  and  depending  on  him  ? 

Enthufiafm.  §'  ^^  ^heir  minds  being  thus  prepared, 

whatever  groundlels  opmion  comes  to  iettie 
itfelf  ftrongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an  illumination 
from  the  fpirit  of  God,  and  prefently  of  divine  autho- 
rity :  and  w  hatfoever  odd  adion  they  find  in  themfelves 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  do,  that  rmpulfe  is  concluded  to 
be  a  call  or  diredion  from  heaven,  and  mufl  be  obeyed  ; 
it  is  a  commiffion  from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in 


executmg  it. 


§.  7.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthufiafm,  which> 
though  founded  neither  on  reafon  nor  divine  revelation, 
but  riling  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  over-ween- 
ing brain,  works  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more 
powerfully  on  the  perfuafions  and  a(!:l:ions  of  men,  than 
either  of  thofe  two,  or  both  together  :  men  being  moft 
forwardlv  obedient  to  the  impulfes  they  receive  from 
themfelves  ;  and  the  whole  man  is  fure  to  ad  more  vi- 
goroudy,  where  the  whole  man  is  carried  by  a  natural 
motion'.  For  lUong  conceit,  like  a  new  principle,  car- 
ries all  eaiily  with  it,  when  got  above  common  fenfe,. 
and  freed  from  all  rcflraint  of  reafon,  and  check  of  re- 
fledtion,  it  is  heightened  into  a  divine  authority,  in  con- 
currence with  our  own  temper  and  inclination. 
,.   .   r  r  %»   %,  Though  the  odd  opinions  and  ex- 

Miiftaken  for  travagant  adtions  enthuliaim  has  run  men 
ircing  and  into,  werc  enough  to  warn  them  againfl 
feeling.  ^i^j^  wrong  principle,    fo  apt  to  mifguide 
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them  both  in  their  belief  and  condud ;  yet  the  love  of 
fomething  extraordinary,  the  eafe  and  glory  it  is  to  be 
infpired,  and  be  above  the  common  and  natural  ways 
t)f  knowledge,  fo  flatters  many  men's  lazinefs,  igno- 
rance, and  vanity,  that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this 
way  of  immediate  revelation,  of  illumination  without 
fearch,    and  of  certainty  without  proof,  and  without 
examination;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it. 
Reafon  is  loft  upon  them,  they  are  above  it :  they  lee 
the  light  infufed  into  their  underftandings,  aiid  cannot 
be  miftaken  ;  it  is  clear  and  vifible  there,  like  the  light 
of  bright  funlhine  ;  fhows   itfelf,  and  needs   no  other 
proof  but  its  own  evidence :  they  feel  the  hand  of  God 
moving  them  within,  and  the  impulfes  of  the  fpirit,  and 
cannot  be  miftaken  in  what  they  feel.     Thus  they  fup- 
port  themfelves,  and  are  fure  reafon  hath  nothing  to  do 
with  what  they  fee  and  feel  in  themfelves  :  what  they 
have  a  fenftble  experience  of  admits  no  doubt,  needs  no 
probation.     Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  ftiould 
require  to  have  it  proved  to  him  that  the  light  ftimes, 
and  that  he  fees  it  ?  It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  have 
no  other.    When  the  fpirit  brings  light  into  our  minds, 
it  difpels  darknefs.    We  fee  it,  as  we  do  that  oi  the  fun 
at  noon,  and  need  not  the  twilight  of  reafon  to  ftiow  it 
us.     This  light  from  heaven  is  ftroiig,  clear,  and  pure, 
carries  its  own  demonftration  with  it;  and  we  may  as 
naturally  take  a  glow-worm  to  aflift  us  to  difcover  the 
fun,  as  to  examine  the  celeftial  ray  hj  our  dim  candle, 

reafon.  . 

§    9.  This  is  the  way  of  talking  of  theie  '  Enthufiafm 
men  :  thev  are  fure,  becaufe  they  are  fure  :     ^^Jj^^^^ 
and  their  perfuafions  are  right,  becaufe  they 
are  ftrong  in  them.     For,  when  what  they  fay  is  ftrip- 
ped  of  the  metaphor  of  feeing  and  feeling,  this  is  all  it 
amounts  to  :  and  vet  thefe  ftmilies  fo  impofe  on  them, 
that  they,  ferve  them  for  certainty  in  themfelves,  and 
demionftration  to  others.  . 

§  10.  But  to  examine  a  little  foberly  this  internal 
light,  and  this  feeling  on  which  they  build  fo  miich, 
Thefe' men  have,  Uiey  iliy,  clear  light,  and  they  fee  ; 
they  have  awakened  fenfe,  and  they  feel ;  this  cannot, 
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they  are  fure,  be  difputed  them.  For  when  a  man  fays 
he  fees  or  feels,  nobody  can  deny  it  him  that  he  does 
lo.  But  Jicre  let  rne  alk  :  this  feeing,  is  it  the  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  proportion,  or  of  this,  that  it  is 
i  revelation  from  God?  This  feeling,  is  it  a  perception 
of  an  inclination  or  fancy  to  do  fomcthing,  or  of  the 
fpirit  of  God  moving  that  inclination  ?  Thefe  are  two 
very  different  perceptions,  and  mufl:  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed,  if  we  would  not  impofe  upon  ourfelves.  I  may 
perceive  the  truth  of  a  propofition,  and  yet  not  perceive 
that  it  is  an  immediate  revelation  from  God.  I  may 
perceive  the  truth  of  a  propofition  in  Euclid,  without 
its  being  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  revelation  :  nay,  I 
may  perceive  I  came  not  by  this  knowledge  in  a  natural 
Way,  and  fo  may  conclude  it  revealed,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God  ;  becaufe  there  be 
fpirits,  which,  without  being  divinely  commillioned, 
may  excite  thofc  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them  in  fuch  order 
before  my  mind,  that  I  may  perceive  their  connexion. 
So  that  the  knowledge  of  any  propofition  coming  into 
my  mind,  I  know  not  how,  is  not  a  perception  that  it 
is  from  God.  Much  lefs  is  a  ftrong  perfuafion,  that  it 
is  true,  a  perception  that  it  is  from  God,  or  fo  much  as 
iruc.  But  however  it  be  called  light  and  feeing,  I  fup- 
pofc  it  is  at  moll:  but  belief  and  affurancc  :  and  the  pro- 
pofition taken  for  a  revelation,  is  not  fuch  as  they  know 
to  be  true,  but  take  to  be  true.  For  where  a  propofi- 
tion is  known  to  be  true,  revelation  is  needlefs  :  and  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  revelation  to  any 
one  of  what  he  knows  already.  If  therefore  it  be  a  pro- 
pofition which  they  are  perfuaded,  but  do  not  know,  to 
be  true,  whatever  they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  feeing,  but 
believing.  For  thefe  are  two  ways,  whereby  truth  comes 
into  the  mind,  wholly  diftindl,  fo  that  one  is  not  the 
other.  What  I  fee  I  know  to  be  fo  by  the  evidence  of 
the  thing  itfelf :  what  I  believe  I  take  to  be  fo  upon  the 
tefiimony  of  another:  but  this  tefiimony  I  mufl:  knov/ 
-to  be  given,  or  clfe  what  ground  have  I  of  believing? 
1  muft  fee  that  it  is  God  that  reveals  this  to  me,  or  elfe  I 
fee  nothing.  The  quefiion  then  here  is,  how  do  I  know 
that  God  IS  the  rcvculcr  of  this  to  me  ;  rhat  this  impref- 

fion 
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fion  is  made  upon  my  mind  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
therefore  I  ought  to  obey  it  ?  If  I  know  not  this,  how 
great  foever  the  allurance  is  that  I  am  polTcfTed  with,  it 
is  groundlefs.;  whatever  light  I  pretend  to,  it  is  but  en- 
thufiafm.  For  whether  the  propofition  fuppofed  to  be 
revealed,  be  in  itfclf  evidently  true,  or  vilibly  probable, 
or  by  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  uncertain,  the  pro- 
pofition that  muft  be  well  grounded,  and  manifeftcd  to 
be  true,  is  this,  that  God  is  the  revealer  of  it,  and  that 
what  I  take  to  be  a  revelation  is  certainly  put  into  my 
mind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  illufion  dropped  in  by  fome 
other  fpirit,  or  raifed  by  my  own  fancy.  For  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  thefe  men  receive  it  for  true,  becaufe  they  pre- 
fume  God  revealed  it.  Docs  it  not  then  ftand  them 
upon,  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  prefume  it  to 
be  a  revelation  from  God?  or  elfe  all  their  confidence 
is  mere  prefumption  :  and  this  light,  they  are  fo  dazzled 
with,  is  nothing  but  an  ignis  fatuus  that  leads  them  con- 
ilantly  round  in  this  circle ;  it  is  a  revelation,  becaufe 
they  firmly  believe  it,  and  they  believe  it,  becaufe  it  is 
a  revelation. 

§.  II.  In  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation,  purr 
there  is  need  of  no  other  proof  but  that  it  is  fails  of  evi- 
an  infpiration  from  God  :  for  he  can  neither  dence,  that 
deceive  nor  be  deceived,  But  how  fhall  it  ^^^  propofi- 
be  known  that  any  propofition  in  our  minds  Cod!^  ^°"^ 
is  a  truth  infufed  by  God ;  a  truth  that  is  ' 

revealed  to  us  by  him,  which  he  declares  to  us,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  believe  ?  Here  it  is  that  enthu- 
iiafm  fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends  to.  For  men  thus 
poffefTed  boafl  of  a  light  whereby  they  fay  they  are  en- 
lightened, and  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  this  or 
that  truth.  But  if  they  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they  muft 
know  it  to  be  fo,  either  by  its  own  felf-evidcnce  to  na- 
tural reafon,  or  by  the  rational  proofs  that  make  it  out 
to  be  fo.  If  they  fee  and  know  it  to  be  a  truth,  either 
of  thefe  tv/o  ways,  they  in  vain  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  reve- 
lation. For  they  know  it  to  be  true  the  fame  way,  that 
finy  other  man  naturally  may  know  that  it  is  fo  without 
the  help  of  revelation.  For  thus  all  the  truths,  of  what 
kind  focvcr,  that  men  uninfpired  are  enlightened  with, 
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came  into  their  minds,  and  are  eftablifhed  there.  If 
they  fay  they  know  it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  the  reafon  is  good  :  but  then  it  will  be 
demanded  how  they  know  it  to  be  a  revelation  from 
God.  If  they  fay,  by  the  light  it  biings  with  it,  which 
Iliines  bright  in  their  minds,  and  they  cannot  relift :  I 
befeech  them  to  conlider  whether  this  be  any  more  than 
what  we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  viz.  that  it  is  a 
revelation,  becaufe  they  ftrongly  believe  it  to  be  true. 
For  all  the  light  they  fpcak  of  is  but  a  flrong,  though 
ungrounded,  perfuafion  of  their  own  minds,  that  it  is  a 
truth.  For  rational  grounds  from  proofs  that  it  is  a 
truth,  they  muft  acknowledge  to  have  none  ;  for  then  it 
is  not  received  as  a  revelation,  but  upon  the  ordinary 
grounds  that  other  truths  are  received  :  and  if  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation,  and  have 
no  other  reafon  for  its  being  a  revelation,  but  becaufe 
they  are  fully  perfuaded  without  any  other  reafon  that 
it  is  true  ;  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation,  only  becaufe 
they  ftrongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation ;  which  is  a 
very  unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in  our  tenets 
or  adtions.  And  what  readier  way  can  there  be  to  run 
ourfelves  into  the  moft  extravagant  errours  and  mifcar- 
riages,  than  thus  to  fet  up  fancy  for  our  fupreme  and 
fole  guide,  and  to  believe  any  propofition  to  be  true, 
any  aclion  to  be  right,  only  becaufe  we  believe  it  to  be 
fo  ?  The  ftrength  of  our  perfualions  is  no  evidence  at  all 
of  their  o\^'n  rectitude  :  crooked  things  may  be  as  fliff 
and  inflexible  as  llraight :  and  men  may  be  as  pofitive 
and  peremptory  in  errour  as  in  truth.  How  come  elfe 
the  untradlable  zealots  in  ditterent  and  oppofite  parties  ? 
For  if  the  light,  which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his 
mind,  which  in  this  cafe  is  nothing  but  the  llrength  of 
his  own  perfuafion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from  God, 
contrary  opinions  have  the  fame  title  to  inlpirations ; 
and  God  will  be  not  only  tke  father  of  lights,  but  of 
oppofite  and  contradictory  lights,  leading  men  contrary 
ways ;  and  contradictory  propofitions  will  be  d}vine 
truths,  if  an  ungrounded  ftrength  of  alfurance  be  an 
evidence,  that  any  propofition  is  a  divine  revelation. 
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§.   12.  This  cannot  be  otherwife,  whilfl     _,. 
firmnefs  of  perfuafion  is  made  the  caufe  of    perfuafion^no 
believing,  and  confidence  of  being  in  the     proof  that 
right' is  made  an  argument  of  truth.     St.     any  propofi- 
Paul  himfelf  believed  he  did  well,  and  that     ^'^^^  ^'^"^ 
he  had  a  call  to  it  when  he  perfecuted  the 
Chriftians,  whom  he  confidently  thought  in  the  wrong  : 
but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they,  who  were  miftaken. 
Good  men  are  men  ftill,  liable  to  miftakes  ;  and  are 
fometimes  warmly  engaged  in  errours,  which  they  take 
for  divine  truths,  fhining  in  their  minds  with  the  clear- 
eft  light. 

§.   13.   Light,  true  light,  in  the  mind  is, 

or  can  be  nothino-  elfe  but  the  evidence  of      ^^  }  ^V  f 
-  I        r  ^  r   •  1   •  r  •     1  mind,  what, 

the  truth  of  any  propolition  ;  and  if  it  be 

not  a  felf-evident  proportion,  all  the  light  it  has,  or 
can  have,  is  from  the  clearnefs  and  validity  of  thofe 
proofs,  upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk  of  any  other 
light  in  the  underftanding  is  to  put  ourfelves  in  the  dark, 
or  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  darknefs,  and  by  our 
own  confent  to  give  ourfelves  up  to  deiulion  to  believe 
a  lie.  For  if  ftrength  of  perfualion  be  the  light,  which 
rnuft  guide  us ;  I  afk  how  fliall  any  onediftinguifh  be- 
tween the  delufions  of  Satan,  and  the  infpirations  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  ?  He  can  transform  himfelf  into  an  angel 
of  light.  And  they  who  are  led  by  this  fon  of  the  morn- 
ing, are  as  fully  fatisfied  of  the  illumination,  i.  e.  are  as 
flirongly  perfuaded,  that  they  are  enlightened  by  the 
fpirit  of  God,  as  any  one  who  is  fo.:  they  acquiefce  and 
rejoice  in  it,  are  acted  by  it  :  and  nobody  can  be  more 
fure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their  own  ftrong  belief 
may  be  judge)  than  they. 

§.   14.  He  therefore  that,  will  not  give     Revelation 
himfelf  up  to  all  the  extravagancies  of  de-     muft  be 
lulion  and  errour,  muft  bring  this  guide  of    judged  of 
his  light  within  to  the  trial.     God,  when  he     ^>'  '''^""• 
makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man.     He 
leaves  all  his  faculties  in  the  natural  ftate,  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  his  infpirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine 
original  or  no.     When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with 
fupcrnatunil  light,  he  does  not  extinguifh  that  which  is 
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natural.  If  he  would  have  us  afTent  to  the  truth  of  any 
propolitioii,  he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the  ufual 
methods  of  natural  reafon,  or  elfe  makes  it  known  to 
be  a  truth  which  he  would  have  us  aiTent  to,  by  his  au- 
thority ;  and  convinces  us  that  it  is  from  him,  by  fome 
marks  which  reafon  cannot  be  miftaken  in.  Reafon 
muft  be  our  laft  judge  and  gtiide  in  every  thing.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  muft  confult  reafon,  and  examine 
wliether  a  proportion  revealed  from  God  can  be  made 
out  by  natural  principles,  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then 
we  may  rejcdl  it :  but  confult  it  we  mufl:,  and  by  it  ex- 
amine, whether  it  be  a  revelation  from  God  or  no.  And 
if  reafon  finds  it  to  be  revealed  from  God,  reafon  then 
declares  for  it,  as  much  as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makes 
it  one  of  her  didlates.  Every  conceit  that  thoroughly 
warms  our  fancies  rnufl  pafs  for  an  infpiration,  if  there 
be  nothing  but  the  ftrength  of  our  perfuaiions,  whereby 
to  judge  of  our  perfuaiions :  if  reafon  muft  not  examine 
their  truth  by  fomething  extrinfecal  to  the  perfuaiions 
themfelves,  infpirations  and  delufions,  truth  and  falf- 
hood.  Will  have  the  fame  meafure,  and  will  not  be  pof- 
fibie  to  be  diftinguiihed. 

_  ,.  „  §.    I  c.   If  this  internal  licfht,  or  any  pro- 

Belief  no  ^  .    ^         ;  -   ,  1         ,    ^   J-.  '   \  , 

proof o^ re-      polition    v/iiich   under   that    title    we   take 

veladon.  for  infpircd,  be  conformable  to  the  princi- 

ples of  reafon,  or  to  the  word  of  God^  which 
is  atteiied  revelation,  reafon  warnints  it,  and  v/e  m.ay 
fafely  receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  be- 
lief and  adlions  :  if  it  receive  no  tcflimony  nor  evidence 
from  either  of  thefe  rulc.^,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  reve- 
lation, or  fo  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  fome  other 
mark  that  it  is  a  revelation,  bciides  our  believing  that 
it  is  fo.  Thus  Vv  e  fee  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  had 
revelations  from  God,  had  fomething  clfe  befides  that 
internal  light  of  aifurance  in  their  ovvn  minds,  to  tellify 
to  them  that  it  was  from  God.  They  were  not  left  to 
their  own  perfuaiions  alone,  that  thofe  perfuaiions  were 
from  God  ;  but  had  outward  ^^ns  to  convince  them  of 
the  author  of  thofe  revelations.  And  when  they  were 
to  convince  others,  they  had  a  pov/er  given  them  to  juf- 
tify  the  truth  of  their  commiliiau  from  heaven,  and  by 

vilible 
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vifible  figns  to  affert  the  divine  authority  of  a  melTagc 
they  were  fent  with.  Mofes  faw  the  bufli  burn  without 
being-  confumed,  and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it.  This 
was  fomething  befides  finding  an  impulfe  upon  his  mind 
to  go  to  Pharaoh,  that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out 
of  Egypt :  and  yet  he  thought  not  this  enough  to  autho- 
rize him  to  go  with  that  meflage,  till  God,  by  another 
,  miracle  of  his  rod  turned  into  a  ferpent,  had  affured  him 
of  a  power  to  teftify  his  mifhon,  by  the  fame  miracle 
repeated  before  them,  whom  he  was  fent  to.  Gideon 
was  fent  by  an  angel  to  deliver  Ifrael  from  the  Midian- 
ites,  and  yet  he  defired  a  iign  to  convince  him  that  this 
commiiTion  was  from  God.  Thefe,  and  feveral  the  like 
inftances  to  be  found  among  the  prophets  of  old,  arc 
enough  to  iliovv  that  they  thought  not  an  inward  feeing 
or  perfuaiion  of  their  own  minds,  without  any  other 
proof,  a.  fufficient  evidence  that  it  was  from  God  ;  though 
the  fcripture  does  not  every  where  mention  their  de- 
manding or  having  fuch  proofs. 

§.  16.  In  whiL  I  have  faid  I  am  far  from  denying, 
that  God  can,  or  doth  fometimes  enlighten  men's  minds 
in  the  apprehending  of  certain  truths,  or  excite  them  to 
good  adlions  by  the  immediate  influence  and  afliftance 
of  the  holy  fpirit,  without  any  extraordinary  figns  ac- 
companying it.  But  in  fuch  cafes  too  we  have  reafon 
and  fcripture,  unerring  rules  to  know  v/hether  it  be 
from  God  or  no.  Vv''here  the  truth  embraced  is  confo- 
nant  to  the  revelation  in  the  written  word  of  God,  or 
the  adlion  conformable  to  the  didates  of  right  reafon 
or  holy  writ,  we  may  be  affured  that  we  run  no  rifk  in 
entertaining  it  as  fuch  ;  becaufe  though  perhaps  it  be 
not  an  immediate  revelation  from  God,  extraordinarily 
operating  on  our  rninds,  yet  we  are  furc  it  is  warranted 
by  that  revelation  vhich  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  But 
it  is  not  the  frrength  of  our  private  perfuaiion  within 
ourfelves,  that  can  warrant  it  to  be  a  light  or  motion 
from  heaven ;  nothing  can  do  that  but  the  written  word 
of  God  without  us,  or  that  flandard  of  reafon  which  is 
common  to  us  with  all  men.  Where  reafon  or  fcripture 
is  exprefs  for  any  opinion  or  adlion,  we  may  receive  it; 
as  of  divine  authority ;  but  it  is  not  the  flrength  of  aur 

own 
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own  perfuafions  which  can  by  itfclf  give  it  that  (lamp. 
The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour  it  as  much  as  we 
pleafe ;  that  may  ihow  it  to  be  a  fondling  of  our  own, 
but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an  offspring  of 
heaven^  and  of  divine  original. 


CHAP.      XX. 

Of  IFrojig  Ajfent,  or  Errour 
§.   I.  TjV^NOWLEDGE  being  to  be  had 


Caufes  of 
•rrour. 


only  of  vifible  and  certain  truth, 
errour  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a 
miftake  of  our  judgment,  giving  affent  to  that  which  is 
not  true. 

.But  if  aflent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper 
objed:  and  m-otive  of  our  alTent  be  probability,  and  that 
probability  confifts  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  it  will  be  demanded  how  men  come  to 
give  their  allents  contrary  to  probability.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  common  than  contrariety  of  opinions ; 
nothing  more  obvious  than  that  one  man  wholly  difbe- 
lieves,  what  another  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  fted- 
fartly  believes,  and  firmly  adheres  to.  The  reafoni 
w^iereof,  though  they  may  be  very  various,  yet,  I  fup- 
pofe,  may  all  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  : 

1 .  Want  of  proofs. 

2.  Want  of  ability  to  ufe  them. 

3.  Want  of  will  to  ufe  them. 

4.  Wrong  meafures  of  probability. 

§.2.  Firfl,  by  want  of  proofs,  I  do  not 
proofsT^  °  mean  only  the  want  of  thofe  proofs  which 
are  no  where  extant,  and  fo  are  no  where 
to  be  had  ;  but  the  want  even  of  thofe  proofs  which  are 
in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And  thus  men  want 
proofs  who  have  not  the  convenience  or  opportunity 
to  make  experiments  and  obfervations  themfclves  tend- 
ing to  the  proof  of  any  proportion  ;  nor  likewife  the 
convenience  to  inquire  into  and  colled  the  teflimonies 
.  "      of 
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of  others :  and  in  this  ftate  are  the  greatefl  part  of  man- 
kind, who  are  given  up  to  labour,  and  enflaved  to- the 
necelTity  of  their  mean  condition,  whofe  lives  are  worn 
out  only  in  the  provifions  for  living.  Thefe  men's  op- 
portunities of  knowledge  and  inquiry  are  commonly  as 
narrow  as  their  fortunes  ;  and  their  underflandings  are 
but  little  inflructed,  when  all  their  whole  time  and 
pains  is  laid  out  to  ftill  the  croaking  of  their  own  bel- 
lies, or  the  cries  of  their  children.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
peded  that  a  man,  who  drudges  on  all  his  life  in  a  labo- 
rious trade,  fhould  be  more  knowing  in  the  variety  of 
things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack-horfe,  who  is 
driven  conftantly  forwards  and  backwards  in  a  narrow 
lane,  and  dirty  road,  only  to  market,  fhould  be  fkilled 
in  the  geography  of  the  country.  Nor  is  it  at  all  more 
poiTible,  that  he  who  wants  leifure,  books,  and  lan- 
guages, and  the  opportunity  of  converfing  with  variety 
of  men,  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to  collecl  thofe  tefti- 
monies  and  obfervations  which  are  in  being,  and  arc 
necelTary  to  make  out  many,  nay  moft  of  the  propofitions 
that,  in  the  focieties  of  men,  are  judged  of  the  greatefl 
moment ;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  aflurance  fo  great  as 
the  belief  of  the  points  he  would  build  on  them  is 
thought  necelTary.  So  that  a  great  part  of  mankind  are, 
by  the  natural  and  unalterable  ftate  of  things  in  this 
world,  and  the  conftitution  of  human  affairs,  unavoid- 
ably given  over  to  invincible  ignorance  of  thofe  proofs 
on  which  others  build,  and  which  are  necelTary  to  efta- 
blifli  thofe  opinions  :  the  greateft  part  of  men,  having 
much  to  do  to  get  the  means  of  living,  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  look  after  thofe  of  learned  and  laborious  in- 
quiries. 

§.  3.  What  fhall  wc  fay  then?  Are  the     obj.  What 
greateft  part  of  mankind,  by  the  necefTvty     (hall  become 
of  their  condition,  fubjecled  to  unavoidable     of  thofe  who 
ignorance    in    thofe    thing;s    which   are    of.   ^^'ap^  them. 

n    •  1^1, r         rir       anfwered. 

greateft  importance  to  them  r   (tor  01  thele.      .     ■ 

it  is  obvious  to  inquire.)  Have  the  bulk  of  mankind 
no  other  guide  but  accident,  and  blind  chance,  to.  con- 
ducTthem  to  their  happinefs  or  mifcry  ?.  Are  the  current 
opinions,  and  licenfed  guides  of  every  country^  fuflicient 

evidence 
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evidence  and  fecurity  to  every  man  to  venture  his  great 
concernments  on;  nay,  his  everlafling  happineis  or 
mifery  ?  Or  can  thofe  be  the  certain  and  infallible  ora- 
cles and  ftandards  of  truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in 
Chriflendom,  and  another  in  Turky  ?  Or  fhall  a  poor 
countryman  be  eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance 
to  be  born  in  Italy ;  or  a  day-labourer  be  unavoidably 
loft,  becaufe  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  born  in  England  ? 
How  ready  fome  men  may  be  to  fay  fome  of  thefe  things, 
•I  will  not  here  examine  :  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  men 
mufl  allow  one  or  other  of  thefe  to  be  true  (let  them 
ehoofe  which  they  pleafe)  or  elfe  grant,  that  God  has 
furnifhed  men  with  faculties  fafficient  to  diredl  them  in 
the  way  they  fhould  take,  if  they  will  but  ferioufly  em- 
ploy them  that  way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow 
them  the  leifure.  No  man  is  fo  wholly  taken  up  with 
'the  attendance  on  the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no 
■fpare  time  at  all  to  think  of  his  foul,  and  inform  him- 
■felf  in  matters  of  religion.  Were  men  as  intent  upon 
this,  as  they  are  on  things  of  lower  concernment,  there 
are  none  fo  enflaved  to  the  necelTities  of  life,  who  might 
iiot  find  many  vacancies  that  might  be  hufbanded  to 
this  advantage  of  their  knowledge. 

§•  4-  Befides  thofe,  whofe  improvements 
•ie^dVora  ^"^  informations  are  flraitened  by  the  nar- 
inqairy.  rownefs  of  their  fortunes,  there  are  others 

whofe  largcnefs  of  fortune  would  plentifully 
enough  fupply  books  and  other  requilites  for  clearing  of 
doubts,  and  difcovering  of  truth  r  but  they  are  cooped 
In  clofc,  by  the  laws  of  their  countries,  and  the  ftricfl 
guards  of  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  them  igno- 
rant, left,  knowing  more,  they  ftiould  believe  the  lefs 
in  them.  Thefe  are  as  far,  nay  farther  from  the  liberty 
and  opportunities  of  a  fair  inquiry,  than  thefe  poor  and 
wretched  labourers  we  before  fpoke  of.  And,  however 
they  may  feem  high  and  great,  are  confined  to  narrow- 
nefs  of  thought,  and  enflaved  in  that  v/hich  ftiould  be 
the  freeft  part  of  man,  their  underftandings-  This  is 
generally  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  places  where 
care  is  taken  to  propagate  truth  without  knowledge ; 
where  men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the  religion 

of 
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of  the  country ;  and  muft  therefore  fwallow  down  opi- 
nions, as  filly  people  do  empirics  pills,  without  know- 
ing what  they  are  made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the 
cure :  but  in  this  are  much  more  miferable  than  they* 
in  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  refufe  fwallowing  what 
perhaps  they  had  rather  let  alone  ;  or  to  choofe  the  phy^ 
iician,  to  whofe  condudt  they  would  trufi:  themfelves. 

§.  5.  Secondly,  thofe  who  want  ikill  to 
ufe  thofe  evidences  they  have  of  probabili-  fl^'jujo^^fc 
ties ;  who  cannot  carry  a  train  of  confe-  them, 
quences  in  their  heads ;  nor  weigh  exadlly 
the  prepondcrancy  of  contrary  proofs  and  teftimonies, 
making  every  circumftance  its  due  allowance ;  may  be 
ealily  mifled  to  alTent  to  pofitions  that  are  not  pro- 
bable. There  are  fome  men  of  one,  fome  but  of  two 
fyllogifms,  and  no  more ;  and  others  that  can  but  ad- 
vance one  flep  farther.  Thefe  cannot  always  difcera 
that  fide  on  which  the  ftrongefl  proofs  lie ;  cannot  con- 
flantly  follow  that  which  in  itfelf  is  the  more  probable 
opinion.  Now  that  there  is  fuch  a  difference  between 
men,  in  refpedl  of  their  underflandings,  I  think  nobody, 
who  has  had  any  converfation  with  his  neighbours,  wilL 
queftion :  though  he  never  was  at  Weflminfter-hall,  or 
the  Exchange,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  at  Alms-houfes,  or 
Bedlam,  on  the  other.  Which  great  difference  in  men's. 
intellectuals,  whether  it  rifes  from  any  defedt  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  particularly  adapted  to  thinking ;  or 
in  the  dulnefs  or  untrad:ablenefs  of  thofe  faculties  for 
want  of  ufe ;  or,  as  fome  think,  in  the  natural  diffe- 
rences of  men's  fouls  themfelves ;  or  fome,  or  all 
of  thefe  together ;  it  matters  not  here  to  examine  :  only 
this  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in 
men's  underflandings,  apprehenfions,  and  reafonings,  to 
fo  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  injury 
to  mankind,  affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  diflance  be- 
tween fome  men  and  others,  in  this  refped:,  than  be- 
tween fome  men  and  fome  beafls.  But  how  this  comes 
about,  is  a  fpeculation,  though  of  great  confequence, 
ytt  not  neceffarv  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

9  §.  6. 
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3.  Want  of  §.  6.  Thirdly,  there  are  another  fort  of 

will  to  ufe  people  that  want  proofs,  not  becaufe  they 
them.  ^^^  ^^^  Q^  their  reach,  but  becaufe  they  will 

not  ufe  them :  who,  though  they  have  riches  and  leifure 
enough,  and  want  neither  parts  nor  other  helps,  are  yet 
never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot  purfuit  of  plea- 
fure,  or  conflant  drudgery  in  buiinefs,  engages  fome 
men's  thoughts  elfewhere :  lazinefs  and  ofcitancy  in 
general,  or  a  particular  averfion  for  books,  ftudy  and 
meditation,  keep  others  from  any  ferious  thoughts  at  all : 
and  fome  out  of  fear,  that  an  impartial  inquiry  would 
not  favour  thofe  opinions  which  beit  fuit  their  preju- 
dices, lives,  and  deiigns,  content  themfelves,  without 
examination,  to  take  upon  truft  what  they  find  conve- 
nient and  in  fafhion.  Thus  moil  men,  even  of  thofe 
that  might  do  otherwife,  pafs  their  lives  without  an  ac- 
quaintance wdth,  much  lefs  a  rational  allent  to,  proba- 
bilities they  are  concerned  to  know,  though  they  lie  {o 
much  within  their  view,  that  to  be  convinced  of  them 
they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  that  way.  We  know  fome 
men  will  not  read  a  letter  which  is  fuppofed  to  bring  iU 
news  ;  and  many  men  forbear  to  caft  up  their  accounts, 
or  fo  much  as  think  upon  their  eftates,  who  have  reafon 
to  fear  their  aifairs  are  in  no  very  good  pofture.  How 
men,  whofe  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  leifure  to  im- 
prove their  underftandings,  can  fatisfy  themfelves  with 
a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell :  but  methinks  they  have 
a  low^  opinion  of  their  fouls,  who  lay  out  all  their  in- 
comes in  provifions  for  the  body,  and  employ  none  of 
it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps  of  knowledge ;  who 
take  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat  and  fplendid 
outfide,  and  would  think  themfelves  miferable  in  coarfe 
cloaths,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  fuffer 
their  mind?  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie-bald  livery  ot 
coarfe  patches,  and  borrowed  fhreds,  fuch  as  it  has 
pleafed  chance,  or  their  country-taylor  (I  mean  the 
common  opinion  of  thofe  they  have  convcrfed  with)  to 
clothe  them  in.  I  will  not  here  mention  how  unrea- 
fonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a  future  ftate, 
and  their  concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can 
avoid  to  do  fometimcs  :  aor  fliall  I  take  notice  what  a 
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Ihame  and  confufion  it  is,  to  the  greatefl  contemaers  of 
knowledge,  to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they  are  con- 
cerned to  know.  But  this  at  leaft  is  worth  the  confide- 
ration  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves  gentlemen,  that 
however  they  may  think  credit,  refpecl,  power  and  au- 
thority, the  concomitants  of  their  birth  and  fortune,  yet 
they  will  find  all  thefe  ftill  carried  away  from  them,  bv 
men  of  lower  condition,  who  furpafs  them  in  know- 
ledge. They  who  are  blind  will  always  be  led  by  thofe 
that  fee,  or  elfe  fall  into  the  ditch :  and  he  is  certainlv 
the  moil  fubjedled,  the  m.ofl:  enflaved,  who  is  fo  in  his 
underftanding.  In  the  forgoing  inflanccs,  fome  of  the 
caufes  have  been  fhown  of  wrong  aifent,  and  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  probable  doctrines  are  not  always 
received  with  an  aifent  proportionable  to  the  reafon^ 
which  are  to  be  had  for  their  probability  :  but  hitherto 
we  have  confidered  only  fuch  probabilities,  whole  proofs 
do  exiit,  but  do  not  appear  to  him  who  embraces  the 
crrour. 

§.  7. .  Fourthly,  there  remains  yet  the  lail     ^^  Wrong 
fort,  who,  even  where  the  real  probabilities     meafuresof 
appear,  and  are  plainly  laid  before  them,  do     probability- 
not  admit  of  the  convidlion,  nor  vield  unto     ^^'^^^^o^*    . 
manifeft  reafons,   but  do  either  l-jriyjiM,  fufpend  their 
aifent,  or  give  it  to  the  lefs  probable  opinion :  And  to 
this  danger  are  thofe  expofed,  who  have  taken  up  wrong 
meafures  of  probability  ;  which  are, 

1.  Proportions  that  are  not  in  themfelves  certain 
and  evident,  but  doubtful  and  falie,  taken  up  for  prin- 
ciples. 

2.  Received  hypothefes. 

3.  Predominant  paflions  or  inclinations. 

4.  Authority. 

§.  8.  Firfl,  the  iiril  and  firm.eft  ground  of    j.  Doubtful 
probability  is  the  conformity  any  thing  has     propofuions 
to  our  own  knowledge  ;  efpecialjy  that  part     t^kea  for 
of  our  knowledge  which  we  have  embraced,     P^^'^cjp^es, 
and  continue  to  look  on  as  principles.     Thefe  have  fo 
great  an  influence  upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is  ufually 
by  them  we  judge  of  truth,  and  meafure  probability  to 
that  degree,  that  what  is  inconfdlent  with  our  princi- 
2  pies. 
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pies,  is  fo  far  from  palling  for  probable  with  us,  that 
it  will  not  be  allowed  poflible.  The  reverence  borne  to 
thefe  principles  is  fo  great,  and  their  authority  fo  para- 
mount to  all  other,  that  the  teftimony  not  only  of  other 
men,  but  the  evidence  of  our  own  fenfes  are  often  re- 
jedied,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing  contrary  to 
thefe  eftablifhed  rules.  How  much  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nate principles,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be  proved 
or  queflioned,  has  contributed  to  this,  I  will  not  here 
examine.  This  I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth  cannot 
contradidt  another  :  but  withal  I  take  leave  alfo  to  fay, 
that  every  one  ought  very  carefully  to  beware  what  he 
admits  for  a  principle,  to  examine  it  flridlly,  and  fee 
tvhether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itfelf  by  its 
own  evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only  with  alTurancc 
believe  it  to  be  fo  upon  the  authority  of  others.  For  he 
hath  a  ftrong  biafs  put  into  his  underftanding,  which 
will  unavoidably  mifguide  his  alTent,  who  hath  imbibed 
wrong  principles,  and  has  blindly  given  himfelf  up  to 
the  authority  of  any  opinion  in  itfelf  not  evidently  true. 

§.  9.  There  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  children's 
receiving  into  their  minds  proportions  (efpecially  abour 
matters  of  religion)  from  their  parents,  nurfes,  or  thofe 
about  them  :  which  being  infmuated  into  their  unwary, 
as  well  as  unbiaiTed  underftandings,  and  faftened  by  de- 
grees, are  at  laft  (equally  whether  true  or  falfe)  rivettcd 
there  by  long  cuftom  and  education,  beyond  all  pofli- 
bility  of  being  pulled  out  again.  For  men,  when  they 
are  grown  up,  rcfledling  upon  their  opinions,  and  find- 
ing thofe  of  this  fort  to  be  as  ancient  in  their  minds  as 
their  very  memories,  not  having  obferved  their  early 
iniinuation,  nor  by  what  means'  they  got  them,  they  arc 
apt  to  reverence  them  as  facred  things,  and  not  to  fuffer 
them  to  be  prophaned,  touched,  or  queflioned  :  they 
look  on  them  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim  fet  up  in  their 
minds  immediately  by  God  himfelf,  to  be  the  great  and 
unerring  deciders  of  truth  and  fallhood,  and  the  judges 
to  which  they  are  to  appeal  in  all  manner  of  controver- 
lies. 

§.  10.  This  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  them  be 
what  they  will)  being  once  eftabliflicd,  in  any  one's 

mind^ 
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mind,  it  is  cafy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any  pro- 
pofition  ihall  find,  how  clearly  foever  proved,  that  lhal-1 
invalidate  their  authority,  or  at  all  thwart  with  thefe 
internal  oracles ;  whereas  the  grolFeft  abfurdities  and 
improbabilities,  being  but  agreeublc  to  fuch  principles, 
go  down  glibly,  and  are  eanly  digeftcd.  The  great  ob- 
itinacy  that  is  to  be  found  in  men  (irmly  believing  quite 
contrary  opinions,  though  many  times  equally  abfurd, 
in  the  various  religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a 
proof,  as  they  are  an  unavoidable  confequence,  of  this 
way  of  reafoning  from  received  traditional  principles. 
So  that  men  will  diibelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce 
the  evidence  of  their  fenfes,  and  give  their  own  experi- 
ence the  lye,  rather  tlian  admit  of  any  thing  difagrceing 
with  thefe  facred  tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romanift, 
that,  from  the  firll  dav.ning  of  any  notions  in  his  under- 
(landing,  hath  had  this  principle  conftantly  inculcated, 
viz.  that  he  muft  believe  as  the  church  fi,  e.  iYlo^q  of 
his  communion)  believes,  or  that  the  pope  is  infallible; 
and  this  he  never  fo  m.uch  as  heard  queflioned,  till  at 
forty  or  fifty  years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  princi- 
ples :  how  is  he  prepared  eafily  to  fwallow,  not  only 
againft  all  probability,  but  even  the  clear  evidence  of 
his  fenfes,  the  dof trine  of  traniubftantiation  ?  This  prin- 
ciple has  fuch  an  influence  on  his  m.ind,  that  he  will  be- 
lieve that  to  be  flclh  which  lie  fees  to  be  bread.  And 
what  way  will  you  take  to  convince  a  man  of  any  im- 
probable opinion  he  holds,  who,  with  fome  philofo- 
phers,  hath  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation  oi  reafoning, 
that  he  mufi  believe  his  reafon  (for  fo  men  improperly 
call  arguments  drawn  from  their  principles)  agiinll  his 
fenfes  ?  Let  an  enthuliafi:  be  principled,  that  he  or  his 
teacher  is  infpired,  and  acfted  by  an  immediate  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  fpirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the 
evidence  of  clear  reafons  againil  his  dov5lrine.  Whoever 
therefore  have  imbibed  wrong  principles,  are  not,  in 
things  inconfiftent  with  thefe  principles,  to  be  moved 
by  the  moft  apparent  and  convincing  probabilities,  till 
they  are  fo  candid  and  ingenuous  to  themfelves,  as  to 
be  perfuaded  to  examine  even  thofe  very  principles, 
which  many  never  futfer  themfelves  to  do. 
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§.  II.  Secondly,  next  to  thefe  are  men 
h'pothefes  ^"^^^^^  underilandings  are  cad  into  a  mould,- 
and  falliioned  juft  to  the  lize  of  a  received 
hypothefis.  The  difference  between  thefe  and  the  for- 
mer is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter  of  facl,  and  agree 
with  dilTcnters  in  that ;  but  differ  only  in  afligning  of 
reafons,  and  explaining  the  manner  of  operation.  Thefe 
are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with  their  fenfes,  w  ith  the 
former :  they  can  endure  to  hearken  to  their  informa- 
tion a  little  more  patiently  ;  but  will  by  no  means  admit 
of  their  reports  in  the  explanation  of  things;  nor  be 
prevailed  on  by  probabilities,  which  would  convince 
them  that  things  are  not  brought  about  juft  after  the 
fame  manner  that  they  have  decreed  within  themfelves 
that  they  arc.  Would  it  not  be  an  infufferable  thing 
for  a  learned  profeffor,  and  that  which  his  fcarlet  would 
blufh  at,  to  have  his  authority  of  forty  years  ftanding, 
iyrought  out  of  hard  rock  Greek  and  Latin,  with  no 
fmall  expence  of  time  and  candle,  and  confirmed  by 
general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard,  in  an  inftant 
overturned  by  an  upftart  novelift  ?  Can  any  one  expcdc 
that  he  fhould  be  made  to  confefs,  that  what  he  taught 
his  fcholars  thirty  years  ago,  was  all  errour  and  mif- 
take;  and  that  he  fold  them  hard  words  and  ignorance 
at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What  probabilities,  I  fay^  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  prevail  in  fuch  a  cafe?  And  who  ever  by  the 
moft  cogent  arguments  will  be  prevailed  with  to  difrobc 
himfelf  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions,  and  pretences  to 
knowledge  and  learning,  which  with  hard  ftudy  he  hath 
all  his  time  been  labouring  for  ;  and  turn  himfelf  out 
ftark  naked,  in  queft  afrefh  of  new  notions  ?  All  the  ar- 
guments that  can  be  ufed,  will  be  as  little  able  to  pre- 
vail, as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller  to  part  with  hia 
cloke,  which  he  held  only  the  fafter.  To  this  of  wrong 
hypothefis  may  be  reduced  the  errours  that  may  be  oc- 
calioned  by  a  true  hypothefis,  or  right  principles,  but 
not  rightly  underftood.  There  is  nothing  more  familiar 
than  this.  The  inftances  of  men  contending  for  diffe- 
rent opinions,  which  they  all  derive  from  the  infallible 
truth  of  the  fcripture,  are  an  undeniable  proof  of  it.  All 
that  call  themfelves  Chriftiaas  allow  the  text,  that 
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fays,  /xfTavoari,  to  carry  in  it  the  obligation  to  a  very 
Aveighty  duty.  But  yet  how  very  erroneous  will  one  of 
their  prad:ices  be,  who,  underftanding  nothing  but  the 
French,  take  this  rule  with  one  translation  to  be  *'  re* 
pentez  vous,"  repent ;  or  with  the  other,  '^  faiticz  pe-* 
nitence,"  do  penance ! 

§.  12.  Thirdly,  probabilities,  which  crofs 
men's  appetites  and  prevailing  paflions,  run  ^;J/'^S;^ 
the  fame  fate.  Let  ever  fo  much  probability 
hang  on  one  fide  of  a  covetous  man's  reafoning,  and 
money  on  the  other ;  it  is  eafy  to  forefee  which  will 
outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like  mud^walls,  relifl:  the 
ftrongeft  batteries  :  and  though  perhaps  fometimxcs  the 
force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make  fome  impreffion, 
yet  they  neverthelefs  ftand  firm,  and  keep  out  the  enemy 
truth,  that  would  captivate  or  diilurb  them.  Tell  a 
man,  pafTionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted  ;  bring  a  fcore 
of  witneifes  of  the  falfhood  of  his  miftrefs,  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  three  kind  words  of  hers  fhall  invalidate  all  their 
teftimonies.  **  Quod  volumus,  facile  credimus  ;"  What 
fuits  our  wiflies,  is  forwardly  believed ;  is,  I  fuppofe, 
what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experimented  :  and 
though  men  cannot  always  openly  gainfay  or  relift  the 
force  of  manifeft  probabilities  that  make  againfl:  them, 
yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argument.  Not  but  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  underflanding  conftantiy  to  clofe  with 
the  more  probable  fide  ;  but  vet  a  man  hath  a  powder  to 
fufpend  and  reftrain  its  inquiries,  and  not  permit  a  full 
and  fatisfad:ory  examination,  as  far  as  the  matter  ia 
queftion  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be  made.  Until, 
that  be  done,  there  will  be  always  thefe  two  ways  left 
of  evading  the  mofr  apparent  probabilities. 

§.13.  Firfl,   that  the  arguments   being     ^he  mean% 
(as  for  the  mofb  part  they  ai-e)   brought  in     of  evading 
words,  there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent  in  them  :     probabili- 
and  the  confequences  being,  perhaps,  many     ^o^^jV^^"^ 
in  train,  they  may  be  fome  of  them  incohe-     jacy. 
rent.  There  are  very  few  difcourfcs  fo  fhort, 
clear,  and  coniiftent  to  which  moft  men  may  not,  with 
fatisfadiion  enough  to  themfelves,  raife  this  doubt ;  and 
frpm  whofe  convidion  they  may  not,  without  reproach 
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of  dilingenuity  or  unrcaibnablenefs,  fet  themfelvcs  free 
with  the  old  reply,  *'  non  perfuadebis,  etiamii  perfaa- 
fcris;"  Though  I  cannot  anfwer,  I  will  not  yield. 

^       ^,  §.14-   Secondly,    manifeft    probabilities 

arguments  ii"'^)'  ^^  evaded,  and  the  alTent  withheld 
for  the  con-  upon  this  fuggeftion,  that  I  know  not  yet 
trary.  ^.W  that  may  be  faid  on  the  contrary  fide. 

And  therefore  though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  neceliary 
I  fliould  yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in 
referve  behind.  This  is  a  refuge  againft  conviction  fo 
open  and  fo  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  when  a 
man  is  quite  out  of  the  verge  of  it. 
What  proba.  ^'  ^5-  But  yet  there  is  fome  end  of  it^ 
bilities deter-  and  a  m.an  having  carefully  inquired  into 
mine  the  af-  all  the  grounds  of  probability  and  unlikeli- 
^^"^'  nefs,  done  his  utmofi:  to  inform  himfclf  in 

all  particulars  fairly,  and  call  up  the  fum  total  on  both 
iides ;  may  in  moll'  cafes  come  to  acknowledge,  upon 
the  whole  matter,  on  which  fide  the  probability  rells  : 
wherein  fome  proofs  in  matter  of  reafon,  being  fuppoli- 
tions  upon  uniyerfal  experience,  are  fo  cogent  and  clear ; 
and  fome  teftimonies  in  matter  of  facfl  fo  univerfal ;  that 
he  cannot  refufe  his  alTent.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  propofitions,  where  though  the  proofs 
in  view  are  of  moft  moment,  yet  there  are  fufficient 
grounds  to  fufpect  that  there  is  either  fallacy  in  words, 
X)r  certain  proofs  as  conliderable  to  be  produced  on  the 
contrary  fide  ;  there  afient,  fufpence,  or  dilTent,  are  often 
voluntary  actions :  but  where  the  proofs  are  fuch  as 
make  it  highly  probable,  and  there  is  not  fufficient 
ground  to  fufpect,  that  there  is  either  fallacy  of  words 
(which  fober  and  ferious  confideration  may  difcover) 
nor  equally  valid  proofs,  yet  undifcovered,  latent  on  the 
other  fide  (which  alfo  the  nature  of  the  thing  may,  in 
fome  cafes,  make  plain  to  a  confiderate  man)  there,  I 
think,  a  man,  v.  ho  has  weighed  them,  can  fcarce  refufe 
his  aflfent  to  the  fide,  on  which  the  greater  probability 
appears.  Whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  promifcuous 
jumble  of  printing  letters  fhould  often  fall  into  a  method 
and  order,  which  fhould  ftamp  on  paper  a  coherent  dif- 
courfe  5  or  that  a  blind  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms, 

not 
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not  guided  by  an  underftanding  agent,  iliould  frequently 
conllitute  the  bodies  of  any  fpecies  of  animals  :  in  thefc 
and  the  like  cafes,  I  think,  nobody  that  confiders  them 
can  be  one  jot  at  a  fland  which  lide  to  take,  nor  at  all 
waver  in  his  alTent.  Laftly,  when  there  can  be  no  fup- 
pofition  (the  thing  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  and 
wholly  depending  upon  the  teftiniony  of  witncflesj  that 
there  is  as  fair  tellimony  againfb,  as  for  the  matter  of 
fad  attefted  ;  vvhich  by  inquiry  is  to  be  learned^  v.  g. 
whether  there  was  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  years 
ago  fuch  a  man  at  Rome  as  Julius  Caefar:  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  I  fay,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power 
to  refufe  his  afient ;  but  that  it  neceifarily  follovys,  and 
clofes  with  fuch  probabilities.  In  other  lefs  clear  cafes, 
I  think,  it  is  in  man's  power  to  fufpend  his  aiTent ;  andi 
perhaps  content  himfelf  with  the  proofs  he  has,  if  they 
favour  the  opinion  that  fuits  with  his  inclination  or  in- 
tereft,  and  fo  Aop  from  farther  fearch.  But  that  a  man 
fhould  afford  his  affent  to  that  lide,  on  which  the  lefs 
probability  appears  to  him,  feems  to  me  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, and  as  impoffible,  as  it  is  to  believe  the  fame 
thing  probable  and  improbable  at  the  fame  time. 
§.    16.  As  knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary 

than  perception  ;  fo,   I  think„  affent  is  no     .  ^^^'^  ^^  " 

•  "  u        »  13  Tiru  *"  our  power 

moi-e  m  our  power  cnan  knowledge.     When     to  fufpend  it. 

the  agreement  o^  any  tv  o  ideas  appears  to 

our  minds,  Vvhether  immediately,  or  by  the  affiHance  of 

reafon,  I  can  no  more  refufe  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid 

knov/ing  it,  than  I  can  avoid  feeing  thofe  objects  which 

I  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  day-light:  and  what 

upon  full  examination  I  find  the  mofl:  probable,  I  cannot 

deny  my  affent  to.     But  though  we  cannot  hinder  our 

knowledge,  where  the  agreement  is  once  perceived,  nor 

our  affent,    v.here   the  probability   manifeflly   appears 

upon  due  conlidcration  of  all  the  ^icafurcs  of  it :  yet  we 

can  hinder  both  knowledge  and  affcn.t,  by  flopping  our 

inquiry,  and  not  employing  our  faculties  in  the  fearch 

of  any  truth.     If  it  were  not  £0,  ignorance,  errour,  or 

infidelity  could  not  in  any  cafe  be  a  fault.     Thus  in 

fome  cafes  we  can  prevent  or  fufpend  our  affent :  but 

can  a  man,  verfed  in  modern  or  ancient  hiftory,  doubt 
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•whether  there  is  fuch  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there 
was  fuch  a  man  as  Julius  C^efar?  Indeed  there  are  mil- 
lions of  truths,  that  a  man  is  not,  or  may  not  think  him- 
felf  concerned  to  know  j  as  whether  our  king  Richard 
the  Third  was  c rooked j  or  no  ;  or  whether  Roger  Bacon 
was  a  mathematician,  or  a  magician.  In  thefe  and  fuch- 
like  cafes,  where  the  aflcnt  one  way  or  other  is  of  no 
iljiportance  to  the  interefl  of  any  one  ;  no  adlion,  no  con- 
cernment of  his,  following  or  depending  thereon  ;  there 
it  is  not  ftrange,  that  the  mind  ihould  give  itfelf  up  to 
the  common  opinion,  or  render  itfelf  to  the  firft  comer. 
Thefe  and  the  like  opinions  are  of  fo  little  weight  and 
moment,  th^t,  like  motes  in  the  fun,  their'  tendencies 
are  very  rarely  taken  notice  of.  They  are  there,  as  it 
were,  by  chance,  and  the  mind  lets  them  float  at  liberty. 
But  where  the  mind  judges  that  the  proportion  has 
concernment  in  it ;  where  the  affent  or  not  aflenting  is 
thought  to  draw  confequences  of  moment  after  it,  ancl 
good  and  evil  to  depend  on  choofing  or  refufing  the 
right  lide ;  and  the  mind  fets  itfelf  ferioufly  to  inquire 
and  examine  the  probability  ;  there,  I  think,  it  is  not  in 
our  choice  to  take  which  fide  we  pleafe,  if  manifeft  odds; 
appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability,  I  think,  in 
that  cafe  will  determine  the  alTent :  a^nd  a  man  can  no 
more  avoid  afTenting,  or  taking  it  to  be  true,  where  he 
perceives  the  greater  probability,  than  he  can  avoid 
knowing  it  to  be  true,  wliere  he  perceives  the  agreemcr^t 
pr  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  fo,  the  foundation  of  errour  will  lie  in 
wrong  meafures  of  probability  ;  as  the  foundation  of 
vice  in  wrong  meafures  of  good. 

4. Authority  §•  ^  7-   Fourthly,  the  fourth  and  lafl:  wrong 

meafure  of  probability  1  fliall  take  notice 
♦-,  of^  and  which  keeps  in  ignorance  or  errour  more  people 
than  all  the  other  together,  is  that  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  toregoing  chapter;  I  mean,  the  giving  up  our 
affent  to  the  common  received  opinions,  either  of  our 
friends  or  party,  neighbourhood  or  country.  How  many 
men  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets,  than  the  fup- 
pofcd  hone  fly,  or  learning,  or  number,  of  thofe  of  the 
fame  profellion  ?  As  if  honcft  or  bookifii  men  could  not 
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err,  or  truth  were  to  be  eftabliflied  by  the  vote  of  the  mul- 
titude :  yet  this  with  niofl  men  ferves  the  turn.  The  tenet 
has  had  the  atteftation  of  reverend  antiquity,  it  comes 
to  me  with  the  pafTport  of  former  ages,  and  therefore  I  am 
fecure  in  the  reception  I  give  it :  other  men  have  been, 
and  are  of  the  fame  opinion  (for  that  is  all  is  faid]  and 
therefore  it  is  reafonable  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A  man 
may  more  juflifiably  throw  up  crofs  and  pile  for  his  opi- 
nions, than  take  them  up  by  fuch  meafures.  All  men 
are  liable  to  errour,  and  mod  men  are  in  many  points, 
by  pailion'  or  intereft,  under  temptation  to  it.  If  wc 
could  but  fee  the  fecret  motives  that  influenced  the  men 
of  name  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  the  leaders  of 
parties,  we  fliould  not  always  find  that  it  was  the  em- 
bracing of  truth  for  its  own  fake,  that  made  them  ef- 
poufe  the  dodtrines  they  owned  and  maintained.  This 
at  lead  is  certain,  there  is  not  an  opinion  fo  abfurd, 
which  a  man  may  not  receive  upon  this  ground.  There 
is  no  errour  to  be  named,  which  has  not  had  its  pro- 
felTors  :  and  a  man  fhall  never  want  crooked  paths  to 
walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  wher- 
ever he  has  the  footfteps  of  others  to  follow. 
Men  not  in  f   ^^-  ^"^»    notwithftanding    the   great 

fomanyer-  noife  is  made  in  the  world  about  errours 
rours  as  ima-  and  opinions,  I  muft  do  mankind  that  right, 
gmed.  .  ^3  ^Q  ^.^y  there  are  not  fo  many  men  in  er- 
rours and  wrong  opinions,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed. 
Not  that  I  think  they  embrace  the  truth ;  but  indeed, 
becaufe  concerning  thofe  dodlrines  they  keep  fuch  a  ftir 
about,  they  have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all.  For  if 
any  one  fliould  a  little  catechife  the  greatell  part  of  the 
partizans  of  moft  of  the  feds  in  the  world,  he  would 
not  find,  concerning  thofe  matters  they  are  fo. zealous 
for,  that  they  have  any  opinions  of  their  own  :  much  lefs 
would  he  have  rcafon  to  think,  that  they  took  therri 
upon  the  examination  of  arguments,  and  appearance  of 
probability.  They  are  refolved  to  fbick  to  a  party,  that 
education  or  intcrell  has  engaged  them  in;  and  there^ 
like  the  common  foldiers  of  an  army,  Ihow  their  courage 
and  warmth  as  their  leaders  direcht,  without  ever  exa- 
mining or  fo  much  as  knowing  the  caufe  they  contend 
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for.  If  a  man's  life  ffiows,  that  he  has  no  ferious  reg^ffd 
for  religion  ;  for  what  reafon  fhouid  we  think,  that  be 
beats  his  head  about  the  opinions  of  his  church,  and 
troubles  himfelf  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  or  that 
dodlrine  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaders,  to 
have  his  hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  fupport  of 
the  common  caufe^  and  thereby  approve  himfelf  to  thofe, 
who  can  give  him  credit,  preferment  or  protedlion  in 
that  fociety.  Thus  men  becom.e  profeflbrs  of,  and  com- 
batants for,  thofe  opinions  they  were  never  convinced 
of,  nor  profelytes  to  ;  no,  nor  ever  had  fo  much  as  float- 
ing in  their  heads :  and  though  one  cannot  fay,  there 
are  fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  world 
than  there  are  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  there  are  fewer  that  ac- 
tually ailent  to  them,  and  miflake  them  for  truth,  than 
is  imagined. 


CHAP.      XXI. 

Of  the  Divifion  of  the  Scleiices. 

Three  forts.  §•  ^*  A  ^^  ^^''^^  ^^^  ^^^^  within  the  com- 
±\,  pafs  of  human  underflanding, 
being  either,  firll,  the  nature  of  things,  as  they  are  in 
themfelves,  their  relations,  and  their  manner  of  opera- 
tion :  or,  fecondly,  that  v/hich  man  himfelf  ought  to 
do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary  agent,  for  the  attainment 
of  any  end,  efpecially  happinefs :  or,  thirdly,  the  ways 
and  means,  whereby  the  knowledge  of  both  rj<\t  one  and 
the  other  of  thefe  is  attained  and  comm.unicated  :  I  think, 
fcience  may  be  divided  properly  into  VVitic  three  forts. 
j.Phyiica.  5*   ^'  Fi^^^>  the  knowledge  of  things,  as 

they  are  in  their  own  proper  beings,  their 
conflitution,  properties,  and  operations  ;  v>hereby  I  mean 
not  only  matter  and  body,  but  fpirits  alfo,  which  have 
their  proper  natures,  conRitutions,  and  operations,  as 
well  as  bodies.  This,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of 
the  word,  I  call  ^uenxij,  or  natural  philofophy.  The  end 
of  this  is  bare  fpeculativc  truth  y  and  whatfoever  can 

afford 
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afford  the  mind  of  man  any  fuch,  falls  under  this  branch, 
whether  it  be  God  himfclf,  angels,  fpirits,  bodies,  or 
any  of  their  affedlions,  as  number,  and  figure.  Sec. 

§.  3.  Secondly,  npaKTi>ii7,  the  fkill  of  right  2.  Praftica. 
applying  our  own  powers  and  actions,  for 
the  attainment  of  things  good  and  ufeful.  The  mod 
confiderable  under  this  head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  feek- 
ing  out  thofe  rules  and  meafures  of  human  actions, 
which  lead  to  happinefs,  and  the  means  to  pradtife  them. 
The  end  of  this  is  not  bare  fpecuiation,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  truth  ;  but  right,  and  a  condudt  fuitable  to  it. 

§.  4.  Thirdly,  the  third  branch  may  be  ^ 
called  lr,uHooTiy.7iy  or  the  doCtrme  pi  ligns, 
the  molt  ufual  whereof  being  words,  it  is  aptly  enough 
termed  alfo  Aoyixvy  logick  ;  the  bulinefs  whereof  is  to 
confidcr  the  nature  of  ligns,  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  for 
the  underllanding  of  things,  or  conveying  its  knowledge 
to  others.  For  lince  the  things  the  mind  contemplates 
are  none  of  them,  beiides  itfeif,  prefent  to  the  under- 
flanding,  it  is  necelTary  that  fomething  elfe,  as  a  fign  or 
reprefentation  of  the  thing  it  confiders,  I'hould  be  prefent 
to  it :  and  thefe  are  ideas.  And  becaufe  the  fcene  of 
ideas  that  makes  one  man's  thoughts,  cannot  be  laid 
open  to  the  immediate  view  of  another,  nor  laid  up  any 
where  but  in  the  memory,  a  no  very  fure  repofitory  ; 
therefore  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another, 
as  well  as  record  them  for  our  own  ufe,  figns  of  our 
ideas  are  alfo  necelTary.  Thofe  which  men  have  found 
mofi:  convenient,  and  therefore  generally  make  ufe  of, 
are  articulate  founds.  The  coniideration  then  of  ideas 
and  words,  as  the  great  inflruments  of  knowledge,  makes 
no  defpicable  part  of  their  contcmzplation,  who  would 
take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of 
it.  And  perhaps  if  they  were  diftinctly  weighed,  and 
duly  coniidered,  they  would  atford  us  another  fort  of 
logic  and  critic,  than  w^hat  we  have  been  hitherto  ac- 
quainted with. 

§.   5.   This  feems  to  me  the  firfb  and  moft     q^j^-  -    1 
general,  as  well  as  natural  divilion  of  the     firft  divifion 
obje(fts  of  our  underftanding.     For  a  man     ofthcobjeas 
can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing,  but     ^^  ^^"ow- 
either  the  contemplation  of  things  them-      ^  ^^* 
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felves  for  the  difcovery  of  truth  ;  or  about  the  things  in 
his  own  power,  which  are  his  own  ac^lions,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  his  own  ends  ;  or  the  figns  the  mind  makes 
ufe  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  right  or- 
dering of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All  which 
three,- viz-  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves  knowable ; 
adtions  as  they  depend  on  us,  in  order  to  happinefs  ; 
and  the  right  ufe  of  ligns  in  order  to  knowledge,  bemg 
toto  coeio  diff-erenr,  they  feemcd  to  me  tp  be  the  three 
great  provinces  of  the  intclledtual  world,  wholly  feparate 
^od  diflinct  one  from  i:^nother, 
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CONCERN  INC 


PERSONAL     IDENTITY. 


TH  E  candid  author  of  the  late  elTay  upon  perfonal 
identity  cannot  juftly  be  offended  with  any  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  vindicate  Mr.  Locke's  hypothcfis, 
if,i-t  is  carried  on  in  the  fame  fpirit,  though  it  fhould  be 
attended  with  the  overthrow  of  fome  of  his  own  favourite 
notions  ;  (ince  he  owns  that  it  is  of  confequence  to  form 
right  opinions  on  this  point :  which  was  indeed  once 
deemed  an  important  one,  how  little  foever  fuch  may 
be  regarded  now-a-days.  I  fhall  proceed  therefore, 
without  farther  apology,  to  fettle  the  terms  of  this  quef- 
tion,  and  endeavour  to  date  it  fo  as  to  bring  matters 
to  a  fnort  and  clear  determination. 

Now  the  word  perfon,  as  is  well  obferved  by  Mr. 
Locke  (the  diftinguilliing  excellence  of  whofe  writings 
conlifls  in  fbicking  clofe  to  the  point  in  hand,  and  ftrik- 
ing  out  all  foreign  and  impertinent  conliderations)  is 
properly  a  forenlic  term,  and  here  to  be  ufcd  in  the 
(kiicx  forenfic  fenfe,  denoting  fome  fuch  quality  or  mo- 
dification in  man  as  denominates  him  a  moral  agent,  or 
an  accountable  creature;  renders  him  the  proper  fub- 
jed:  of  laws,  and  a  triae  objedt  of  rewards  or  punifli- 
rnents.  When  w-e  apply  it  to  any  man,  we  do  not  treaip 
of  him  abfolutely,  and  in  grofs  ;  but  under  a  particular 
relation  or  precilion  :  we  do  not  comprehend  or  concern 
ourfelves  about  the  feveral  inherent  properties  which 
accompany  him  in  real  exiftence,  which  go  to  the  mak- 
ing up  the  whole  complex  notion  of  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent being ;  but  arbitrarily  abftradi  one  fjngle  quality 
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or  mode  from  all  the  refl,  and  view  him  under  that  dif- 
tindl  preciiion  only  which  points  out  the  idea  above- 
mentioned,  exclufive  of  every  other  idea  that  may  be-^ 
long  to  him  in  any  other  view,  either  as  fubftance,  qua- 
lity, or  mode*  And  therefore  the  confideration  of  this 
fame  quality,  or  qualification,  will  not  be  altered  by  any 
others  of  which  he  may  be  poffefled  ;  but  remains  the 
fame  whatever  he  fhall  conlifl:  of  befides :  whether  his 
foul  be  a  material  or  immaterial  fubilance,  or  no  fub- 
llance  at  all,  as  may  appear  from  examining  the  import 
of  thefe  pronouns,  I,  thou,  he,  &c.  [the  grammatical 
meaning  of  fuch  words  generally  pointing  out  the  true 
origin  of  our  ideas  primarily  annexed  to  themj  which 
both  in  their  original  fenfe  and  common  acceptation 
are  purely  perfonal  terms,  and  as  fuch  lead  to  no  farther 
confideration  either  of  foul  or  body ;  nay,  fometimes 
are  dillinguifhed  from  both,  as  in  the  following  line, 

Linquebant  dukes  animas,  aut  aegra  trahebant 
Corpora*. 

An  inquiry  after  the  identity  of  fuch  pcrfon  will  be, 
whether  at  different  times  he  is,  or  how  he  can  be,  and 
know  himfelf  to  be  the  fame  in  that  refped,  or  equally 
fubjedled  to  the  very  fame  relations  and  confequeht  ob- 
ligations which  he  was  under  formerly,  and  in  which  he 
ftill  perceives  himfelf  to  be  involved,  whenever  he  re- 
liefs upon  himfelf  and  them.  This  we  lliall  find  to 
confift  in  nothing  more,  than  his  becoming  fenfible  at 
different  times  of  what  he  had  thought  or  done  before  ; 
and  being  as  fully  convinced  that  he  then  thought  or 
did  it,  as  he  now  is  of  his  prefent  thoughts,  acls,  or 
exiftence. 

Beyond  this  we  neither  can,  nor  need  go  for  evidence 
in  any  thing ;  this,  we  fhall  foon  fee,  is  the  clear  and 
only  medium  through  which  diftant  things  can  be  dif- 
covered  and  compared  together ;  which  at  the  fame  time 
fufficiently  afcertains  and  eftablifhes  their  feveral  natures 
and  realities  refpedlively ;  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  our- 
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felves  and  to  each  other  :  or  if  this  ihotild  not  be  efteem^ 
fufficient  to  that  end,  we  fliall  find,  in  the  lall  place, 
that  there  is  nothing  eife  left  for  it.  This  didindl  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  ourpaft  adiions,  from  whence  arife  all  the 
ideas  of  merit  and  demerit,  will  moft  undoubtedly  be 
regarded  with  the  ftridlell  exadtnefs  in  fbro  divino  ;  and 
indeed  has  its  due  weight  in  foro  humano,  whenever  it 
can  be  with  certainty  determined  :  wherever  this  appears 
to  be  wanting,  all  judicial  proceedings  are  at  an  end* 
How  plain  foever  any  criminal  ad  were,  the  man  would 
now-a-days  be  acquitted  from  guilt  in  the  commiition 
of  it,  and  difcharged  from  the  penalties  annexed  to  fuck 
fadt,  could  it  at  the  fame  time  be  as  plainly  made  out, 
that  he  was  incapable  of  knowing  what  he  did,  or  is  now 
under  a  like  incapacity  of  recollecting  it.  And  it  would 
be  held  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fuch  acquittal,  that  the 
punilhment,  or  perfecution  of  a  creature  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  could  not  anfwer  the  end  propofed  by  fo- 
ciety  in  punilhmeni;,  viz.  the  prevention  of  evil,  tlie 
only  end  that  I  know  of,  which  can  juftify  puniihments 
in  any  cafe.  The  reafon  then  why  fuch  a  plea  has 
ufuaily  fo  fmall  regard  paid  to  it  in  courts  of  jullice,  is, 
I  apprehend,  either  the  difficulty  of  having  this  incapa-^ 
city  proved  with  the  fame  clearnefs  that  the  fad:  itfelf  is 
eftabliilied ;  or  the  comm.on  maxim  that  one  crime,  or 
criminal  indifpolition,  is  not  admiilible  in  excufe  for 
another ;  as  in  cafes  of  drunkennefs,  violent  paflion, 
killing  or  maiming  m^en  by  miftake  when  one  is  engaged 
in  an  unlawful  purfuir,  &c.  Or  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes 
perhaps  men  are  puniflied  for  the  murders,  &c.  not  be- 
caufe  they  poffibly  may  be  confcious  of  them,  and  yet 
that  confcioufnefs  not  appear  ;  but  that  fuch  evils  may 
be  more  effedually  prevented  by  ftriking  at  the'ren.otcr 
caufe,  i.  e.  exciting  a  filutary  terrour  of  thofe  confclTedly 
evil  practices  and  habits,  which  are  often  found  to  ter- 
minate in  fuch  fatal  effcds.  A  kind  of  injuftice  is  here 
indeed  committed  by  fociety,  which  we  have  no  reafon 
to  fuppofe  will  be  admitted  in  foro  divino,  and  fome 
worfe  inftances  may  be  feen  in  our  itatute  books.  By 
the  23  of  Hen.  8.  a  man  becoming  lunatic  after  an  ad 
of  treafon  iliall  be  liable  to  be  arraigned,  tried,  and  exe- 
6  cuted. 
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cured.  But  Hale"^  in  his  P.  C.  fays.  That  if  a  trai- 
tor becomes  non  compos  before  convicfdon  he  Hiall  not 
be  arraigned  ;  if  after  convivftion,  he  fliali  not  be  exe- 
cuted: and  Hawkins  t  obferves  the  fame  concerning 
thofe  who  have  committed  any  capital  offences. 

In  human  courts,  which  cannot  always  dive  into  the 
hearts  of  men  and  difcover  the  true  fprings  of  aciion, 
nor  confequently  v/eigh  the  eifeds  and  operations  of 
each  in  an  equal  balance  ;  in  this  flateof  ignorance  and 
uncertainty,  fuch  a  notorious  indifpofition  as  that  of 
drunkennefs,  v.  g.  being  generally  a  great  fault  in  itfelf, 
is  feldom  allowed  in  extenuation  of  fuch  others  as  are 
committed  under  its  influence;  nor  indeed  does  it,  I 
believe,  often  produce  any  new,  materially  different 
trains  of  thinking,  or  totally  obliterate  the  old  ones  ;- 
but  where  this  is  really  fo,  the  Deiiy  would  make  juft 
abatement  for  fuch  defedl  or  difability,  as  was  at  the 
tinie  both  unconquerable  and  unavoidable  ;  nor  can  we 
properly  impute  actions  ccnfequent  upon  any  real  dif- 
order  of  the  rational  faculties,  howfoever  that  diforder 
might  have  been  contracted  ;  and  therefore  all  anim.ad- 
veriions  upon  them  mulf  be  in  vain  :  nor  is  a  man  pu- 
nifhable  for  any  thing  befide  the  bare  a6l  of  contrading 
fuch  diforder,  or  for  the  original  caufe  '.'f  this  diiability, 
how  great  or  durable  foever ;  the  dangerous  confequen- 
ces  of  which  he  did,  or  might  forefce.  As  is  the  cafe 
in  fome  other  confirmed  habits,  viz.  that  of  fw earing, 
^c.  which  often  operate  mechanically  and  unperccived, 
and  in  which  therefore  all  the  moral  turpitude  (or  what 
is  fo  accounted)  ariiing  from  them,  never  can  reach  be- 
yond the  fountain-head  from  whence  they  are  derived, 
and  from  which  all  the  efiecls  of  them  naturally,  and 
even  neceflarily  flow.  We  muft  therefore  conclude  in 
general,  that  a  perfon's  guilt  is  eftimated  according  to 
his  paft  and  prefent  confcioufncfs  of  the  ofience,  and  of 
his  having  been  the  author  of  it.  Nor  is  it  merely  his 
having  forgotten  the  thing,  but  his  having  fo  far  loft 
the  notion  of  it  out  of  his  mind,  that  how  frequently 
foever,  or  in  what  forcible  manner  foever,  it  may  be  pre- 

♦  Hale  P.  C.  10.  i  Ihmk.  P.  C.c, 
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fented  to  him  again,  he  lies  under  an  utter  incapacity 
of  becoming  fenliblc  and  fatisfied  that  he  was  ever  privy 
to  it  before,  which  is  affirmed  to  render  this  thing  really . 
none  of  his,  or  wholly  exculpate  him  when  called  to 
anfwer  for  it.  Suppofe  this  fame  confcioufnefs  to  re- 
turn, his  accountablenefs  (call  it  perfonality,  or  what 
you  pleafe)  will  return  along  with  it :  that  is,  the  in- 
fliction of  evil  upon  him  will  now  anfwer  fome  purpofe, 
and  therefore  he  mull:  be  confidered  as  now  liable  to  it. 
Thus  fome  wholly  lofe  the  ufe  of  their  intellecftual  fa- 
culties for  a  time,  and  recover  them  at  intervals.  In 
fuch  cafes  they  are  confidered  as  punilhable  by  laws, 
and  fo  declared  by  juries,  in  proportion  to  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  confcious  of  the  tad:.  Others  lie 
under  a  partial  deprivation  of  fome  one  faculty  for  cer- 
tain periods,  while  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  reft  in 
tolerable  perfection.  I  knew  a  learned  man,  who  was 
faid  to  recoiled:  with  eafe  fubjeds  upon  which  he  had 
written,  or  any  others  that  had  been  difcufied  before  the 
iaft  ten  or  fifteen  years  ;  could  reafon  freely,  and  readily 
turn  to  the  authors  he  had  read  upon  them  ;  but  take 
him  into  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  all  was  blank ; 
when  any  late  incidents  were  repeated  to  him,  he  would 
only  ftare  at  you,  nor  could  he  be  made  fenlible  of  any 
one  modern  occurrence  however  ftrongly  reprcfented  to 
him.  Was  this  man  equally  anfwerable  for  all  tranfac- 
tions  within  the  Iaft  period  of  his  life,  as  for  thofe  in  the 
firft  ?  Or  if  he  could  have  been  made  fenftble  of  the  latter 
part,  but  had  irrecoverably  loft  the  former;  could  that 
former  part  have  been  in  like  manner  imputed  to  him  ? 
Surely  not.  And  the  reafon  plainly  is,  becaufe  fociety 
could  find  no  advantage  from  conlidering  him  as  ac- 
countable in  either  cafe.  Which  ftiows  perfonality  to 
be  folely  a  creature  of  fociety,  an  abftrad  coniideration 
of  man,  neceiTary  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  him  and  his 
fellows  ;  i.  e.  a  mere  forenfic  term  ;  and  to  inquire  after 
its  criterion  or  conftitucnt,  is  to  inquire  in  what  cir- 
cumftances  focieties  or  civil  combinations  of  men  have 
in  fad  agreed  to  inliid  evil  upon  individua-ls,  in  order 
to  prevent  evils  to  the  whole  body  from  any  irregular 
member.  Daily  experience  Ihovvs,  that  they  always 
Vol.  IL  X  make 
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inake  coiifcioufnefs  of  the  fa(5l  a  neceflary  requifite  in 
fuch  punifhment,  and  that  all  inquiry  relates  to  the  pro- 
bability of  fuch  confcioufnefs.  The  execution  of  divine 
juftice  muft  proceed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  Deity 
infiids  evil  with  a  fettled  view  to  fome  end  ;  and  no  end 
^vorthy  of  him  can  be  anfwered  by  inflidting  it  as  a  pu- 
nifhment,  unlefs  to  prevent  other  evils.  Such  end  may 
be  anfwered,  if  the  patient  is  confcious,  or  can  be  made 
confcious  of  the  faA,  but  not  otherwife.  And  whence 
thien  does  this  difference  in  any  one's  moral  capacity 
arife,  but  from  that  plain  diveriity  in  his  natural  one  ? 
from  his  abfolute  irretrievable  want  of  confcioufnefs  in 
one  cafe,  and  not  in  the  other  ?  Suppofe  now  that  one 
in  the  former  condition  kills  a  man  ;  that  he,  or  fome 
part  of  what  we  call  him,  was  ever  fo  notorioufly  the 
inftrument,  or  occafion  of  that  death ;  yet  if  he  was 
either  then  infeniible  of  the  fad:,  or  afterwards  became 
fo,  and  To  continued  :  Would  he  be  any  more  guilty  of 
murder,  than  if  that  death  had  been  occafioned  by  an- 
other perfon?  lince  at  that  time  he  was  truly  fuch,  or  at 
Icafl  is  ^o  now,  notwithflanding  that  moft  people  might 
be  apt  to  judge  him  Hill  the  fame,  from  a  famenefs  in 
outward  circumftances,  (which  generally  fupply  the  beft 
means  men  have  of  judging)  from  his  ihape,  mien,  or 
appearance ;  though  thefe  often  differ  widely  from  the 
internal  conflitution,  yet  are  as  often  miftaken  for  it ; 
and  this  accordingly  thought  and  fpoke  of  with  little 
more  philofophical  propriety,  than  when  wc,  in  the  vul- 
gar phrafe,  defcribe  a  man's  condition  by  faying,  Wc 
Avould  not  be  in  his  coat. 

Suppofe  one  then  in  the  Situation  abovementioned  ; 
could  any  pains,  think  you,  inflicted  on  him  fuit  the 
idea,  or  anfwer  the  ends  of  puniihment,  either  with  re- 
gard to  himfelf,  or  others,  farther  than  mere  lliow  and 
delufion  ?  Rewards  and  puniihments  are  evidently  in- 
flituted  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  for  the  encouragement 
of  virtue,  or  fupprellion  of  vice,  in  the  objed  thus  re- 
warded or  punifhed,  and  in  the  reft  of  the  community  ; 
but  what  tendency  to  the  above  purpofes  can  either  of 
thefe  have,  if  difpenfed  to  one  who  is  not  fo  far  him- 
felf as  to  become  confcious  of  having  done  any  thing  to 
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deferve  it  ?  What  inflrudiion  is  conveyed  to  him  ?  What 
admonition  to  fuch  others,  as  are  duly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  cafe,  and  fee  every  circumfbance  thus 
grofsly  mifapplied  ?  And  as  in  thefe  cafes,  laws  only  can 
define  the  circumftances  in  vhich  a  man  fliall  be  treated 
as  accountable,  they  only  can  create  guilt,  i.  e.  guilt 
alfo  is  a  forenlic  term,  or  a  mode  of  confidering  any  ac- 
tion, which  in  its  eflencc  implies  knov.'ledge  of  a  law, 
offence  againft  that  law,  and  a  fenfe  of  having  offended 
againfr  it ;  i.  e.  an  after  confcioufncfs  of  the  fad: ;  with- 
out which  after  confcioufncfs,  punifliment  would  be  of 
little  avail,  as  it  would  neither  ferve  to  guard  the  njan 
himfelf  againfb  a  like  delinquency,  nor  tend  to  the  warn- 
ing of  others,  who  by  fuch  infiidions  would  openly  per- 
ceive that  they  might  chance  to  fuffer  pain,  without  be- 
ing able  to  affign  a  reafon  for  it. — Thus  may  perfonality 
be  extended  or  contradled,  and  vary  in  various  refpeds, 
times,  and  degrees,  and  thereby  become  liable  to  great 
confufion,  in  our  applying  it  to  various  fubjedls  ;  yet  is 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  it  fixed  ;  and  when  once 
difcovered,  its  confequences  are  not  lefs  fo,  both  before 
God  and  man. 

Abftracft,  general  ideas  (of  which  this  is  an  eminent 
one)  are  alone  produdlive  of  certain,  uniform,  and  uni- 
verfal  knowledge  :  Thus  qualities  of  a  certain  kind,  when 
abftracfted,  or  taken  apart  from  nature,  and  fet  up  for 
common  ftandards,  are  fo  far  independent  as  to  become 
abfolute,  unmixed,  or  perfect  in  themfelves  *,  however 
different  they  may  be  found  in  their  refpedive  concretes. 
Thus  goodnefs,  juftice,  guilt,  merit,  &c.  in  general, 
are  ever  the  famic  goodnefs,  &c.  all  the  world  over, 
however  imperfectly  they  may  appear  in  any  particular 
fubjeds,  times,  and  places.  In  the  famxC  manner  as  a 
line,  or  the  abftrad  confideration  of  length  without 
thicknefs  or  breadth ;  the  confideration  of  furface,  i.  e. 
length  and  breadth  v.'ithout  thicknefs,  muft  be  the  fan)e, 
in  all  intelligent  beings  of  like  faculties  with  us,  though 
the  natural  fubftances  which  fuggefl  them  may  differ 


*  Note  10.  to  King's  Origin  of  Evil.  Rem.  k. 
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with  ati  cndlefs  variety.  Let  perfonality  anfvver  to  a 
line  or  furface ;  let  the  fubflances  it  is  predicated  of, 
like  the  infinite  variety  of  folids  in  nature,  (with  their 
appendages,  heat,  cold,  colour,  &c.j  in  which  length 
and  breadth  are  found,  vary  as  you  pleafe  ;  ftill  the  ab- 
fVrad:  ideas  of  line  and  furface,  and  therefore  of  perfon, 
will  remain  invariable.  And  thus  proportions  formed 
out  of  thefe  general  ideas  contain  certain  truths,  thar 
are  in  one  fenfe  eternal  and  immutable,  as  depending 
on  no  precarious  exigences  whatever.  Being  merely 
what  wc  ourfelves  make  them,  they  muft  continue  the 
fame  while  the  fame  number  of  fuch  ideas  continue 
joined  together,  and  appear  the  fame  to  every  intelligent 
being  that  contemplates  them  *.  They  do  not  ftand  in 
need  (I  fay)  of  an  objedlive  reality,  or  the  exigence  of 
any  external  things  in  full  conformity  to  them,  fince  wc 
here  confider  things  no  farther  than  as  coming  up  to 
thefe  original  llandards,  fettled  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
or  as  capable  of  being  included  in  fuch  meafures  as  arc 
applied  to  determine  their  precife  quantity,  quality,  &c. 
we  are  ranking  them  under  a  certain  fpecies  or  fort, 
henc^  called  their  eflence,  which  entitles  them  to  the 
name  defcriptive  of  it,  as  is  fufficiently  explained  by 
Mr.  Locke.  They  want  therefore  nothing  more  to 
eflablifh  their  reality,  than  to  be  confidently  put  toge- 
ther, fo  as  may  diilinguifh  them  from  others  that  are 
merely  chimerical,  and  qualify  them  for  the  admifTion 
of  any  real  beings  that  may  occur:  Thus,  not  only  the 
inftance  of  a  triangle  fo  frequently  ufed  by  Mr.  Locke, 
but  every  theorem  in  Euclid,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
abdradl  confidcrations  of  quantity,  apart  from  all  real 
cxiftence,.  which  feldom  comes  up  to  it :  As  it  may  be 
juftly  queftioned  whether  any  triangle  or  circle,  as  de- 
fined by  him,  ever  exifted  in  nature,  i.  c.  exifted  fo  that 
all  the  lines  of  the  triangle  were  right  ones,  or  all  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  equal. 
Thefe  ideas  prefuppofe  t  no  one  being  in  particular, 
they  imply  nothing  more  than  a  proper  fubjedt  of  in- 

'  '  I.      ■  I  .  ^        .  ■  I  -  .inn         

'  *  See  the  firft  note  to  A.  B.  King's  Origin  of  Evil, 
f  Vide  Bp.  Butler's  Diff.  on  Ferfonal  Identity. 
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quiry  (as  was  faid  above)  or  fome  fuch  creature  as  i5 
either  adlually  endowed  with,  or  at  leafl:  fufceptible  of 
thefe  fpecific  quahties,  or  modes,  which  furnifh  matter 
for  the  whole  tribe  of  abftractions  daily  made  and  pre- 
ferved  by  fuch  terms  as  ufually  ferve  to  denote  them ; 
whether  appellatives,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  men  in 
their  feveral  ilations  and  relations,  private  or  public  ;  to 
defcribe  their  character  or  conduc!:!:,  office,  &c.  as  pa- 
rent, patriot,  king,  &c.  or  fuch  more  general,  technical 
ones,  as  paternity,  patriotifm,  kingiliip,  &c.  the  nature, 
end,  and  ufe,  of  all  which  abftradlions,  with  their  names, 
are  vsxil  enough  underflood,  and  would  not  ealily  be 
miftaken  in  affairs  of  common  life,  which  are  happily 
lefs  liable  to  fuch  kind  of  fubtile  refinements,  as  have 
brought  metaphylical  fpeculations  into  that  contempt 
under  which  they  have  long  laboured.  In  fhort,  of 
thefe  fame  abflradtions  conlift  all  general  terms  and 
theorems  of  every  fcience ;  and  the  truth  and  certainty 
contained  in  them,  when  applied  to  morals  or  theology, 
is  no  lefs  determinate  than  in  other  fciences  ;  it  is  equally 
capable  of  ftridl  demonflration,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves, 
and  equally  applicable  to  full  as  ufeful  and  important 
purpofes  :  The  great  general  truths,  I  fay,  arifing  out  of 
thefe  general  effences,  or  entities,  (as  they  are  fome- 
times  called)  are  all  clear,  conflant,  and  invariable  in 
themfejvcs,  though  the  names  in  which  fuch  a  collec- 
tion of  idca^  fliould  be  preferved,  are  often  through  the 
poverty  and  imperfection  of  language  rendered  extremely 
vague  and  uncertain  in  each  writer  or  fpeaker,  and  the 
ideas  formed  by  them  in  other  men*s  poinds  (which  are 
their  proper  archetypes,  and  a  conformity  to  which 
alone  makes  them  right  or  wrong,  truly  or  untruly  ap- 
plied) thereby  become  no  lefs  frequently  confufed  and 
indeterminate.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  word 
perfon  js  often  ufed  to  lignify  the  whole  aggregate  of  a 
rational  being,  including  both  the  very  imperfedl  idea, 
if  it  be  any  idea  at  all,  of  fubfbance,  and  its  feveral  pro- 
perties, [as  is  the  common  way]  or  taking  all  the  elfen- 
tial  qualities  together,  fwhich  properly  conffitute  the 
fubftance  of  any  thing  *]   with  feveral  of  their  modes. 

*  See  the  firit  note  to  King,  and  the  authors  there  cited. 
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As  when  fpeaking  of  any  bne,  Wt  include  fbul,  body, 
ilation,  and  other  circumflances,  and  accordingly  ftyle 
him  a  wife,  worthy  perfon ;  a  tall,  comely  ;  a  rich,  great 
one,  &c.  where  perfon  in  a  lax^  popular  {tn^^  iignifies 
as  much  as  man.  In  which  popular  fenfe  Mr.  Locke 
manifeftly  takes  the  word,  when  he  fays,  it  ''  ftands  for 
*'  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon  and  re- 
*'  flection,  and  can  confider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame 
*'  thinking  being,  in  different  times  and  places.'*  B.  2. 
C.  27.  §.  9.  But  when  the  term  is  ufed  more  accurately 
and  philofophically,  it  ftands  for  one  efpecial  property  of 
that  thing  or  being,  feparated  from  all  the  reft  that  do 
or  may  attend  it  in  real  exiftence,  and  fet  apart  for 
ranging  fuch  beings  into  diftind:  clalTes,  (as  hinted 
above)  and  conlidering  them  under  diftindt  relations 
and  connexions,  which  are  no  lefs  necelTary  to  be  de- 
termined in  life,  and  which  fhould  therefore  have  their 
proper  and  peculiar  denomination.  And  thus  famenefs 
of  perfon  ftands  to  denote,  not  what  conftitutes  the  fame 
rational  agent,  though  it  always  is  predicated  of  fuch  ; 
but  we  confider  his  rationality  fo  far  only,  as  it  makes 
him  capable  of  knowing  what  he  does  and  fuffers,  and 
on  what  account,  and  thereby  renders  him  amenable  to 
juftice  for  his  behaviour,  as  above-mentioned. 

Whatever  ingredients  therefore  of  different  kinds  go 
to  the  compofition,  v/hat  other  particulars,  whether 
merital  or  corporeal,  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this 
intelligent  being,  thefe  make  no  part  of  our  inquiry  ; 
which,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  it  again,  is  not  what  enters 
■into  the  natural  conftitution  of  a  thing,  but  what  ren- 
ders it  fo  far  a  moral  one,  and  is  the  fine  qua  non  of  its 
feeing  juftly  chargeable  with  any  of  its  paft  aflions,  here 
or  hereafter :  Or,  in  other  Words,  it  does  not  alfedt  the 
reality  or  the  permanency  of  fuch  intelligent  beings,  but 
only  regulates  and  retams  thofe  beings  under  fuch  a 
moral  relation,  as  makes  them  properly  accountable  to 
fome  fuperior  for  their  courfe  of  adion.  It  is  an  arti- 
ficial diftindlion,  yet  founded  in  the  nature,  but  not  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  who  muft  have  many  other  effeji- 
tial  powers  and  properties  to  fubfift  as  man,  and  even 
to  fupport  this  in  qucftion  j  but  none  other,  we  fay,  that 

can 
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can  aCffedl,  or  in  any  wife  alter  his  condition  in  the 
above-named  rerpe(it,  and  therefore  none  that  come 
with  propriety  into  the  prefent  confidcration. 

This  is  all  the  mydery  of  the  matter,  which  has  puz- 
zled fo  many  ingenious  writers,  and  been  fo  rnarvel- 
loufly  miflaken  by  fuch  as  are  not  fufficicntly  acquainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  abflraclions,  or  are  mifled  by  terms 
of  art,  inftead  of  attending  to  the  precife  ideas  which 
thefe  ought  to  convey,  and  would  always  convey  if  they 
were  but  carefully  and  fleadily  applied ;  for  want  of 
which  proper  application,  men  of  genius  and  good  fenfe 
have  fallen  into  fuch  egregious  trifiing  *,  as  ferves  only 
to  difturb  this  beyond  mofl  other  parts  of  fcience,  an5 
has  filled  the  above  celebrated  queftion  with  a  multi- 
tude of  quibbles,  which  Mr.  Locke's  clear  and  copious 
anfwers  to  his  feveral  opponents  might,  one  would  have 
hoped,  have  moft  eifedtually  prevented ;  but  which  arc 
fublifting  to  this  very  day,  to  the  no  fmall  mortification 
of  all  fincere  lovers  of  truth,  and  admirers  of  that  able 
defender  of  it.  And  I  have  been  the  larger  on  this  head 
of  general  words  and  notions,  which  have  fo  clofe  a  con- 

*  An  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  Bifliop 
Berkeley,  which  he  calls  a  demonftration  of  the  point ;  where  the  fup- 
pofed  union  of  A  and  C,  not  with  the  whole  of  B,  but  with  fome  diffe- 
rent parts  of  which  B  confifts,  will  hardly  make  them  one  with  each 

other : But  this  famous  demonftration  may  be  ranked  among  fome 

others  of  the  fame  fort,  and  fafely  trufted  with  the  reader:  '  Let  us  fup- 

*  pofe  that  a  perfon  hath  ideas,  and  is  confcious  during  a  certain  fpace 
«  of  time,  which  we  will  divide  into  three  equal  parts,  whereof  the  latter 

*  terms  are  marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C.     In  the  firft  part  of  time  the 

*  perfon  gets  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  are  retained  in  A  :  during 
'  the  fecond  part  of  time  he  retains  one  half  of  his  old  ideas,  and  lofeth 

*  the  other  half,  in  place  of  which  he  acquires  as  many  new  ones :  fo 
'  that  in  B  his  ideas  are  half  old  and  half  new.     And  in  the  third  part  we 

*  fuppofc  him  to  lofe  the  remainder  of  the  ideai^  acquired  in  the  firft,  and 

*  to  get  new  ones  in  their  ftead,  which  are  retained  in  C,  together  with 

*  thofe  acquired  in  the  fecond  part  of  time. — The  perfons  in  A  and  B 
«  are  the  fame,  being  confcious  of  common  ideas  by  the  fuppofition.    The 

*  perfon  in  B  is  (for  the  fame  reafon)  one  and  the  fame  with  the  perfon 

*  in  C,  Therefore  the  perfon  in  A  is  the  fame  with  the  perfon  in  C,  by 
«  that  undoubted  axiom,  qus  conveniunt  uni  tertio  conveniunt  inter  fe. 

*  But  the  perfon  in  C  hath  no  idea  in  common  with  the  perfon  in  A. 

*  Therefore  perfonal  identity  doth  not  confill:  in  confcioufnefs.'  Alci- 
phron,  V,  2,  p.  160. 
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nexion  with  each  other,  and  with  the  prefent  qucllion, 
as  the  fubjed  perhaps  is  not  fufBciently  explained  by 
Mr.  Locke  in  any  one  place  of  his  admirable  eflay, 
though  it  occurs  pretty  often  ;  and  lince  the  feveral  pro- 
perties or  attributes  of  thefe  fame  abftrad  ideas  are  ftill 
fo  miferably  mifunderftood,  as  to  have  their  very  exift- 
ence  difputed,  probably  becaufe  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
fet  it  forth  in  a  mariner  fomewhat  paradoxical.  Though 
this  word  exiflence  alfo  is  a  term  often  mifapplied,  as 
if  nothing  could  really  exift  which  was  not  an  objed: 
of  the  fenfes  :  Whereas  in  thefe,  and  feveral  other  ideas, 
as  has  been  often  obferved,  their  elle  is  percipi. 

Again,  We  are  often  mifled  on  the  other  hand  by  ima- 
gining what  things  are  in  themfelves  (as  we  ufually  term 
it)  or  in  their  internal  ellences  ;  inftead  of  coniidering 
them  as  they  appear,  and  ftand  related  to  us  ;  or  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  that  are  obvioufly  fuggefted  by  them ; 
which  ideas  only  fhould  be  the  objects  of  our  contempla- 
tion, (fmce  we  really  perceive  nothing  elfe)  and  ought 
always  to  regulate  our  inquiry  into  things,  as  thefe  are  the 
fole  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  concerning  them,  of 
all  that  can  with  fafety  dired:,  or  be  of  fervice  to  us. 

But  to  return  to  our  author.  That  property  then,  or 
quality,  or  whatever  he  choofes  to  call  it,  which,  in  his 
own  words,  renders  men  *'  fenfible  that  they  are  the 
fame**  in  fome  refpects,  is  in  Mr.  Locke's  fenie,  in  the 
legal,  and  in  common  fenfe,  that  which  fo  far  makes 
them  fuch,  or  brings  them  into  the  fame  relative  capa- 
city of  being  ranked  among  moral,  focial  creatures,  and 
of  being  treated  accordingly,  for  feveral  obvious  pur- 
pofes  in  focial  life.  This  confcioufnefs,  I  fay,  of  being 
thus  far  ourfelves,  is  what,  in  Mr.  Locke's  language, 
makes  us  fo.  In  this  cafe,  as  in  fome  other  ideal  ob- 
jedls,  to  be,  and  be  perceived,  is  really  the  fame,  and 
what  this  author  calls  the  fign,  coincides  with  the  thing 
fignified.  Whether  any  intelligent  being  is  at  prefent 
what  he  is  in  every  refpedl,  wants  no  proof;  of  this  he 
has  felf-evident  intuitive  knowledge  *,  and  can  go  no 
higher.     And  whether  he  now  is  what  he  was  once  be- 

^  See  note  lo.  to  King.  Rem.  a. 
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fore,  in  this  fingle  article  of  perfonalrty,  can  only  be 
determined  by  his  now  being  fenfible  of  what  he  then 
thought   and  did,  which  is  equally  felf-evidcnt ;    and 
thus  again,  confcioufnefs  at  the  fame  time,  and  by  the 
fame  means,  that  it  convinces  him  of  this,  does  likewife 
conftitute  him  fuch  to  all  ends  and  purpofes  whatfoeven 
Well  then,  having  examined  a  little  into  the  nature, 
and  enumerated  fome  few  properties  of  an  abftrad  idea 
in  general,  and  Ihown  that  this  particular  one  before  us 
can'  be  nothing  more,  we  may  find  perhaps  that  how- 
ever fluctuating  and  changeful  this  account  may  be  judg- 
ed to  render  perfonality  ;  how  much  foever  it  may  fall 
fliort  of  fome  fublime  fyftems  about  purely  immaterial 
iubflances,    and    perfectly    independent    principles   of 
thought ;  yet  there  is  no  help  for  thefe  changes  in  the 
feat  of  perfonality  ;  iincc,  in  the  lafl  place,  we  know  of 
nothing  more  ftable  and  permanent  in  bur  conftitution 
that  has  the  lead:  pretence  to  fettle  and  fupport  it.     Ali 
parts  of  the  body  are  to  a  certain  degree  in  perpetual 
flux,  nor  is  any  one  of  them,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  concerned  in  the  prefent  cafe  more  than  another. 
As  to  the  mind,  both  its  cogitative  and  adlive  powers 
are  fufpended   (whether  they  be  fo  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
fad:,  in  which  experience  only,  and  not  fubtilc  argu- 
mentations drawn  from  the  nature  of  an  unknown,  per- 
haps imaginary,  eflence  ought  to  decide)  during  found 
fleep :  Nay,  every  drowfy  nod  (as  Mr.  Locke  exprefles 
it)  mufl:  (hake  their  dodlrine,  who  maintain  that  thefe 
powers  are  inceflantly  employed.     Call  then  a  refufci- 
tation  or  revival  of  thefe  powers,  when  we  awake,  an- 
other beginning  of  their  exifl:ence,  a  new  creation;  and 
argue  againft  the  poflibility  of  any  fuch  interruption  or 
annihilation  of  them,  as  long  as  you  pleafe ;  yet  that  it 
is  matter  of  fadl,  and  nightly  experience,  and  capable 
of  as  good  proof  as  a  negative  propolition  will  admit,  is 
made  out  fufficiently    by  the   above-named   excellent 
writer.     This,    if  properly  attended   to,    and  purfued 
through  its  genuine  confequences,  would  go  a  great  way 
towards  unfolding  the  true  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
which  many  thoughtful  men  feem  yet  very  little  ac- 

*  quainted 
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quainted  with,  and  very  much  afraid  to  examine  ^.  And 
while  this  difpofition  holds,  we  can  never  expect  to 
come  at  the  original  core  of  all  thofe  corruptions  that 
have  infeded  this  branch  of  philofophy,  and  extended 


*  Will  not  the  leaft  hint  of  this  doftrine,  fay  |they,  give  great  offence, 
by  appearing  to  undermine  the  fettled  diftinftion  between  foul  and  body, 
which  is  fo  much  countenanced  and  confirmed  in  fcripture  ? — Does  it  not 
tend  to  difturb  common  apprehenfions,  and  confound  both  the  fenfe  and 
language  of  mankind  ? 

Anfw.  I.  If  this  dodrine  be  true,  and  a  truth  of  fome  importance,  it 
will  furely  Hand  the  teft,  and  ought  to  be  fupported,  againft  all  fuch  in- 
conclufive  argumentations  as  are  drawn  from  confequences,  and  common 
prejudices,  and  can  only  ferve  to  oblirud  all  kinds  of  improvement  in  any 
icience  whatfoever. 

Anfw.  2.  The  two  great  conftituents  of  our  frame  frequently  alluded 
to  in  fcripture,  and  to  which  [as  to  other  po,'ular  notions  and  received 
forms  of  exprelTion]  it  ufually  accommodates  itfelf,  are  here  no  more  con- 
founded, than  when  St.  Paul  introduces  a  third  as  Jio  lefs  effential  to  the 
y/hole  of  our  compofition :  **  I  pray  God  your  whole  fpirit,  and  foul, 
**  and  body,  be  preferved  blamelefs  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
'*  Chrift/^   I  Theff.v.  23. 

So  far  is  either  the  true  fenfe  of  fcripture,  or  the  real  nature  of  things, 
from  being  confined  to  the  logical  arrangement  of  them  under  their  elta- 
blifhed  genera  or  fpt  cies ;  fo  little  concerned  either  in  our  phyfical  or 
metaphylical  diflindions  of  them,  v.  g.  into  animal  and  vegetable,  ma- 
terial and  immaterial,  fubftance  and  property,  &c.  nor  is  its  language 
more  confounded,  or  its  authority  ihaken,  by  fuch  a  new  fyl^em  of  pneu- 
matology,  than  it  was  by  the  late  one  of  Copernicus  concerning  each  of 
the  planetary  motions ;  which  proved,  that  llridly  and  philofophically 
fpeaking  neither  does  the  fun  rife,  nor  the  earth  fland  upon  pillars,  &c. 
-or  by  Newton's  principles  of  gravity  and  vacuum  (for  whofe  fuppofed 
innovations  his  French  commentators  lately  thought  themfelves  ftill  oblig- 
ed to  enter  their  caveat,  and  make  apology  to  the  church  ;)  or  Locke's 
more  hardy  do(^trine  of  **  no  innate  ideas  ;"  of  which  this  doftrine  of  ours 
is  a  neceflary  confcquence;  fince  if  the  mind  was  once  a  mere  rafa  tabula, 
it  will  foon  appear  not  only  from  whence  it  received  all  its  furniture,  but 
alfo  where  that  is  lodged.  (See  Efq.  Search's  account  of  what  he  terms 
the  mind's  internal  organs.  Light  of  Nat.  purfued,  c.  7.  8.)  all  which 
were  once  equally  dangerous  and  offenfive  pofitions;  but  would  fuch  fur- 
mifes,  as  have  been  advanced  about  them,  be  admitted  in  any  other  cafe  ? 
would  even  a  Roraifh,  or  any  other  inquifition  now  be  found  weak  or 
wicked  enough  to  proceed  upon  them?  and  if  at  laft  an  author  Ihall 
incur  the  odium  theologicura,  and  be  traduced  by  the  name  of  fadducee, 
focinian,  femipagan,  &c.  for  his  innocent,  as  he  thinks,  perhaps  laudable 
intentions; — if  offence  will  be  taken,  as  it  often  happens,  where  no  juft 
caufe  of  offence  is  given  ;  he  mull  patiently  fubmit  to  his  hard  fate,  and 
only  beg  leave  to  inquire  whether  there  be  not  fome  room  for  fufpending 
our  judgment  awhile,  'till  it  more  fully  appears  where  the  fault  of  all  this 
chiefly  lies,  and  who  is  really  anfwerabk  for  it, 

them- 
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themfelves  to  fome  other  parts  of  fcience.  Nor  are  the 
feveral  proofs,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  probabilities,  that  I 
was  not  thinking  all  the  laft  night,  fufficiently  anfwered 
by  the  old  excufe  that  I  may  forget  all  fuch  thoughts 
immediately  as  foon  as  ever  I  awake :  for  fetting  afide 
the  great  improbability  of  this  happening  fo  very  con- 
fbantly,  for  fo  long  a  time,  it  mult  appear  to  any  one 
who  underftands  what  he  fays,  that  whofoever,  or  what- 
foever,  was  thus  employed,  it  could  not  poflibly  be  I 
who  was  all  this  while  bufily  engaged  in  fuch  thoughts, 
fince  they  never  bore  the  leaft  (hare  in  my  feries  of  con- 
fcioufnefs,  never  were  connected  with  the  chain  of  my 
waking  thoughts,  nor  therefore  could  any  more  belong 
to  me,  than  if  you  fuppofc  them  (as  you  might  full  as 
well,  for  argument's  fake,  and  to  falvean  hypothecs)  to 
be  the  working  of  fome  fecret  mechanifm,  or  kept  up 
in  the  watch  that  was  lying  by  me.  Something  like 
this,  I  prefume,  would  be  the  plea,  which  all  the  advo- 
cates for  this  lame  fyftem  would  offer  in  their  own  de- 
fence, were  any  one  fo  injurious  as  to  charge  them  with 
things  done  or  faid  in  their  fleep.  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  urged  againft  that  abfurd,  felf-^repugnant  hypo- 
thelis  of  our  having  been  in  a  pre-exiftent  ftate :  for 
whatfoever  was  done  there,  it  can  be  nothing  to  us,  who 
had  never  the  leaft  notice  or  conception  of  it. 

To  the  difficulties  fo  often  objected,  of  this  being  a 
*'  new  creation,"  and  making  the  fame  thing  have  *'  two 
beginnings  of  exigence;" — We  may  obferve,  that  it 
would  indeed  be  an  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  two  beginnings 
of  exiftence,  if  the  identity  of  a  fubftance,  being,  or  man 
were  inquired  into ;  but  when  the  inquiry  is  made  into 
the  artificial  abftradl  idea  of  perfonality,  invented  for  a 
particular  end,  to  anfwer  which  confcioufnefs  only  is  re- 
quired, beginning  and  end  of  exiftence  are  quite  out  of 
the  queftion,  being  foreign  to  any  confideration  of  the 
fubjedl. — It  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  in  fad;  we 
meet  with  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  every  morning 
after  a  total  interruption  of  thought  (and  I  hope,  we 
may  by  this  time  in  one  fenfe  be  allowed  to  term  it  fo) 
during  found  fleep  :  nay,  if  we  fearch  the  thing  nar- 
rowly, and  may  in  our  turn  enter  into  fuch  minutiae, 

thus 
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thus  much  will  be  implied  in  the  fuccceflive  train  of 
our  ideasj  even  in  each  hour  of  the  day ;  that  fame  arti- 
cle of  fuccelFion  including  fome  degree  of  diflance  be- 
tween each  of  them,  and  confequently  at  every  fuccef- 
live  flep  there  is  a  new  produdion,  which  may  with 
equal  reafon  be  ftyled  an  interruption  of  thought,  or  a 
new  exertion  of  the  thinking  power. — But  enough  of 
thefe  nugse  difficiles.  Such  changeable,  frail  creatures 
then  are  we  through  life ;  yet  fafe  in  the  hand  of  that 
unchangeably  ju ft,  wife,  good,  and  all-powerful  Being, 
who  perfedliy  underftands  our  frame,  and  will  make 
due  allowances  for  each  defedl  or  diforder  incident  to  it ; 
who  at  firft  created  us  out  of  nothing,  and  ftill  preferves 
us  through  each  fliifting  fcene,  be  the  revolutions  in  it 
never  fo  frequent  and  rapid,  and  will  at  length  moft 
afluredly  conduct  us  to  immortality.  Though  in  every 
refpedl  we  are  here  *'  fleeing  as  it  were  a  fliadow,  and 
*'  never  continuing  in  one  ftay,"  and  at  laft  fuffer  a 
fhort  feeming  paufe  *  in  our  exifience,  which  is  in 
fcripture  termed  the  ''  fleep  of  death  ;"  yet  will  he  again 
raife  us  "  out  of  the  dufl ;"  reftore  us  to  ourfelves,  and- 
to  our  friends  t;  revive  our  confcioufnefs  of  each  pall 
acl  or  habit,  that  may  prove  of  the  leaft  moral  import ; 
caufe  the  *'  fecrets  of  all  hearts  to  be  laid  open,"  and 

*  i.  e.  a  paufe  in  the  opinion  and  fight  of  other  fentient  beings  exift- 
ing  after  our  departure,  but  not  a  paufe  ftriftly  fo  called  to  the  perfon 
himfelf,  in  which  there  will  be  an  unbroken  thread  of  confcioufnefs  or 
continued  perfonality ;  time  unperceived  being  no  time,  time  abfolute  a 
iittion,  and  no  idea  intervening  between  the  moments  of  bis  falling  afleep 
and  waking  again,  thefe  will  be  to  him  coincident :  which  Ihows,  that 
perfonality  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  exiftence,  though  the  fubftance 
m  which  it  is  found  may  be  perpetually  \'aried,  and  though  fometimes  a 
lefs  number  of  fa»^s  rife  up  to  his  remembrance. 

t  To  one  who  has  not  feen  and  felt  the  unhappy  effedis  of  human  pre- 
judice and  partial  judgment  in  fuch  cafes,  it  might  appear  ftrange  that  fo 
many  wife  and  able  men  (hould  ftill  continue  ignorant  of  this,  after  all 
the  fuUefl  information  given  us  in  the  following  exprefs  declaration  of 
that  great  and  good  apoltle  St.  Paul :  "  I  would  not  have  you  to  be  igno- 
«*  rant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  afleep,  that  ye  forrow  not 
**  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  we  believe  that  Jefus  died 
*'  and  rofe  again,  even  fo  them  alfo  which  fleep  in  Jefus,  will  God  bring 
"  with  him.  —  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with  thsfe  words.'* 
I  Theff.  iv,  13,  &c, 

cither 
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either  reward  or   punifh  every  one  according  to   his 
works  done  in  the  body. 

Nor  does  it  imply  a  plurality  of  perfons  in  any  man 
at  any"  time  given  to  charge  him  with  various  actions  or 
omiilions  ;  lince  he  may  become  guilty  of  a  plurality  of 
crimes,  as  often  as  he  is  induced  or  enabled  to  reiiedl: 
upon  them,  though  thefe  cannot  be  crowded  into  his 
mind  altogether,  any  more  than  they  could  have  been 
fo  committed.  Nor  therefore  need  all  paft  adtions  be- 
come at  once  prefent  to  the  mind  ;  which  is  utterly  in- 
confiilent  Vv  ith  our  frame,  as  it  now  ftands,  and  perhaps 
with  that  of  every  other  created  being ;  nor  is  there  a 
necelHty  for  any  one  idea  being  always  adlually  in  view  ; 
which  is  equally  fo ;  but  only  for  a  capacity  of  having 
fuch  brought  to  mind  again,  together  with  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  their  having  been  there  before,  (which  diftin- 
guifhes  them  from  entirely  new  ones,)  or  a  podibility  of 
recognizing  them  upon  occafion,  at  leafl  whenever  wc 
are  to  account  for  them,  as  has  been  frequently  obferved. 
So  far  as  any  fuch  recognition  reaches,  fuch  perfon  is 
the  fame  ;  v»  hen  this  faculty  varies,  that  muft  vary  alfo  ; 
and  he  becomic  the  fame,  or  not,  at  different  times  and 
in  divers  refpedis,  as  obferved  likewife ;  at  leaft  his  ac- 
countabienefs  muft  vary  in  proportion,  call  this  per- 
fonality,  or  what  you  think  fit.  Nor  does  it  properly 
lie  in  a  pov/er  of  cauiing  a  return  of  the  fame  idea ;  but 
rather  in  the  capacity  of  receiving  it,  of  re-admitting 
the  fame  confcioufnefs  concerning  any  paft  thought, 
action,  or  perception.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  prefent  re- 
prefentation  of  any  fuch  acl ;  but  a  reprefentation  of  it 
as  our  own,  which  entitles  us  to  it ;  one  perfon  may 
know  or  become  confcious  of  the  deeds  of  another,  but 
this  is  not  knowing  that  he  himfelf  was  the  author  of 
thofe  deeds,  which  is  a  contradidion  ;  and  to  treat  him 
as  fuch  upon  that  account  only,  would  be  inverting  all 
rules  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  could  not  therefore  be 
praciifed  by  either  God  or  man,  fince  no  end  could  pof- 
libly  be  anfwered  by  fuch  treatment,  as  obferved  above. 
To  dwell  upon  thofe  furprifmg  confequences  that 
might  attend  the  transferring  the  fame  confcioufnefs 
to  different  beings,  or  giving  the  fame  being  very  diffe- 
rent ones,  is  merely  puzzling  and  perplexing  the  point, 
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hy  introducing  fuch  confufions  as  never  really  cxiUcd, 
and  would  not  alter  the  true  ftate  of  the  queftion,  if  they 
did. 

Such  Fairy  tales  and  Arabian  transformations,  poUi- 
ble  or  impoffible,  can  only  ferve  to  amufe  the  fancy, 
without  any  folid  information  to  the  judgment.  Thefc 
flights  of  mere  imagination  Mr.  Locke  generally  avoids, 
though  he  was  here  tempted  to  indulge  a  few  fuch,  in 
playing  with  the  wild  fuppofitions  of  his  adverfaries, 
\y.  g.  a  change  of  fouls  between  Socrates  and  the  mayor 
of  Queenborough,  &c.]  probably  to  enliven  a  dry  fub- 
jed,  and  render  it  more  palatable  to  the  bulk  of  his 
readers. 

Nor  are  thofe  cafes  of  a  difordered  imagination  in 
lunacy,  or  vapours,  where  perfons  are  for  a  time  befide 
themfelves  fas  we  ufually  term  it)  and  may  believe  fuch 
chimerical  alterations  to  befal  them,  any  more  to  the 
purpofe. 

But  it  were  endlefs  to  unravel  all  the  futile  fophifms 
and  falfe  fuppolitions,  that  have  been  introduced  into 
the  prefent  queftion  ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  obviate 
fuch  as  appeared  moft  material,  and  account  for  them  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  inculcate  a  doclrine,  w^hich, 
though  common  enough,  feemed  not  enough  attended 
to  ;  yet  is  fundamentally  requifite  to  a  right  underfland- 
ing  of  this  intricate  fubjed:.  And  if  that  which  is  laid 
down  above  be  a  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  all  the  reft  of  our 
author's  plan,  [of  placing  perfonal  identity  in  a  conti- 
nuation of  thought  *J  will  drop  of  courfe.  I  truft  the 
reader  will  make  allowance  for  fomc  repetitions,  which 
were  left  to  render  things  as  plain  as  poflible,  and  pre- 
vent future  fubterfuges  of  the  like  kind ;  and  if  the  fub- 
llance  of  thefe  few  hafty  obfervations  on  the  firft  part  of 
this  ingenious  writer's  eflay,  prove  in  the  lead  degree 
fatisfadlory  to  himfelf,  or  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge 
general  knowledge,  and  guard  againft  popular  errours, 
I  muft  rely , upon  his  candour  for  excufing  the  manner  in 

*  Which  difpofition,  could  it  be  made  out,  would  never  anfwer  the" 
intent  of  fociety,  or  help  to  dired  us  in  our  duty,  the  two  grand  objeds 
which  firft  gave  birth  to  perfonality ;  i.  e.  to  a  very  partial  confined  con- 
fideration  of  that  complex  idea,  fubftance,  or  being,  called  man. 

6  which 
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which  they  are  thrown  out ;  and  fhall  take  the  liberty 
of  doling  them  in  the  form  of  a  fyllogifm,  which  i& 
fubmitted  to  his  confideration  : 

Quo  poiito  ponitur  perfonae  identitas,  et  quo  fublato 
tollitur,  id  perfonalem  identitatem  conftituit : 

Sed  pofita  confcientia,  &c. 
Ergo. 

APPENDIX. 

A  friendy  zvell  acquainted  with  the  JuhjeSt  of  the  foregoing 
JheetSy  having  coynmunicated  to  me  Jome  ohfervations  con^ 
cerning  the  uje  of  the  word  Perfon^  which  came  too  late 
to  be  infertfd  in  their  proper  place ^  I  miift  take  the 
liberty  of  annexing  theniy  though  they  occafion  fome  more 
redundancies  and  repetitions y  i?t  order  to  throw  as  much 
light  as  is  pqfjible  on  this  very  ohfcure  and  long  contro- 
verted queftion. 

AS  Mr.  Locke's  deiinition  of  the  term  perfon, 
(chap,  xxvii.  §.  9.)  may  poflibly  create  fome  diffi- 
culty, it  will  be  proper  to  examine  into  the  fenfe  which 
fhould  be  put  upon  this  word,  whenever  we  inquire  after 
the  identity  of  any  man*s  perfon  ;  which  may  perhaps  at 
once  lead  us  to  a  juft  conception  of  the  whole.  In  the 
aforementioned  fedrion,  Mr.  Locke  fays,  that  perfon 
(lands  for  "  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reafon 
and  refledion,"  &c.  whereas  I  fhould  imagine,  the  ex- 
prefTion  would  have  been  more  jufl,  had  he  faid  that  the 
word  perfon  (lands  for  an  attribute,  or  quality,  or  cha- 
radier  of  a  thinking  intelligent  being  ;  in  the  fame  fenfe 
as  Tully  ufes  it,  Orat.  pro  SylL  §.  3.  ''  Hanc  mihi  tu 
**  (i,  propter  res  meas  geilas,  imponis  in  omni  vita  mea 
^'  perfonam,  Torquate,  vehementer  erras.  Me  natura 
''  mifericordem,  patria  feverum ;  crudelem  nee  patria, 
*'  nee  natura  elie  voluit :  denique  iftam  ipfam  perfonam 
'^  vehementem  et  acrem,  quam  mihi  turn  tempus  et 
*^  rcfpubliea  impofuit,  jam  voluntas  et  natura  ipfa  de- 
*'  traxit.'*  It  came  at  laft  to  be  confounded  with,  and 
(land  for  homo  gerens  perfonam,  (Taylor,  Civ.  L.  p. 
247,  248.)  and  in  this  fenfe  Locke  has  incautioufly  de- 
fined the  word.    It  is  attributed  alfo  to  more  intelligent 
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beings  than  one;  as  by  the  jefuits  in  their  declaration 
prefixed  to  the  third  book  of  Newton,  alienam  coacli 
fumus  gerere  perfonam.  The  word  perfon  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  fenfe  in  all  clailical  authors, 
Handing  for  a  certain  guife.,  character,  quality,  i.  e.  be- 
ing in  fad:  a  mixed  mode,  or  relation,  and  not  a  fub- 
llance  ;  we  muft  next  inquire,  what  particular  charader 
or  quality  it  (lands  for  in  this  place,  as  the  fame  man 
may  bear  many  charadlers  and  relations  at  the  fame,  or 
different  times.  The  anfwer  is,  that  here  it  ftands  for 
that  particular  quality  or  charader,  under  which  a  man 
is  coniidcred,  when  he  is  treated  as  an  intelligent  being 
fubjeCt  to  government  and  laws,  and  accountable  for  his 
actions  :  i.  e.  not  the  man  himfelf,  but  an  abftradt  con- 
fideration  of  him,  for  fuch  and  fuch  particular  ends  : 
and  to  inquire  after  its  identity  is  to  inquire,  not  after 
the  identity  of  a  confcious  being,  but  after  the  identity 
of  a  quality  or  attribute  of  fuch  a  confcious  being.  All 
difficulties  that  relate  to  a  man's  forgetting  fome  adiions. 
Sec.  now  vanifhi  when  perfon  is  confidered  as  a  charac- 
ter, and  not  a  fubflance,  or  confounded  with  homo  ge- 
rens  perfonam  :  and  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  faying, 
a  man  puts  on  a  malk— -continuing  to  wear  it  for  fome 
time — puts  off  one  malk  and  takes  another,  i.  e.  appears 
to  have  confcioufnefs — to  recoiled  pail  confcioufneffes 
— does  not  recoiled  them,  &c.  The  impropriety  con- 
iifts  in  faying,  a  man  is  the  fame  perfon  with  him  who 
did  fuch  a  facl ;  which  is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  a  man  is 
blacknefs,  guilt,  &c.  i.  e.  a  mixed  mode  is  predicated 
of  a  fubftance ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be,  in  ftri(!:l  pro- 
priety of  fpeech,  the  perfon  of  the  man  who  did  fuch 
a  fact,  is  the  fame  with  the  perfon  of  him,  who  now 
ftands  before  US;  or,  in  plainer  terms,  the  man  who 
now  ftands  before  the  court  is  confcious  of  the  former 
fads,  and  is  therefore  the  proper  objed  of  puniftiment. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  word  perfonality  is  really 
an  abfurd  cxpreflion  1  lince  perfon  itfelf  (lands  for  the 
mixed  mode  or  quality  ; — and  perfonality  therefore  may 
be  ranked  among  the  old  fcholaftic  terms  of  corporeity, 
egoity,  tableity,  &C.  or  is  even  yet  more  harfli ;  as  mixed 
modes,  fuch  as  gratitude,  murder,  and  therefore  perfon, 
cannot  be  thus  re-modified  without  peculiar  abfurdity, 
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Quid  tam  temerarium  tamque  indignum  fapientis  gra- 
vitate a'tque  conftantia,  quam  aut  falfum  fentire,  aut 
quod  non  fatis  explorate  perceptum  fit,  &  cognitum, 
fine  uUa  dubitatione  defendere  ? 

Cic.  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  i. 


§.   I.  rpHElaftrefortamanhasrecourfe     j^^^^^^^, 

X  to,  in  the  condud  of  himfelf,  is  ^^^^^ 
his  underilanding  :  for  though  we  diftin- 
.Tuiih  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give  the  fupreme 
Command  to  the  will,  as  to  an  agent ;  yet  the  truth  is, 
the  man,  who  is  the  agent,  determines  himJelt  to  this, 
or  that,  voluntary  adlion,  upon  fome  precedent  know- 
ledge, or  appearance  of  knowledge  m  the  underftandjng. 
No'^man  ever  fets  himfelf  about  anything,  but  upon 
fome  view,  or  other,  which  ferves  him  for  a  reafon  for 
what  he  does  :  and  whatfoever  faculties  he  employs,  the 
underflanding,  with  fuch  light  as  it  has  well  or  ill 
informed,  confiantly  leads;  and  by  that  light,  true  or 
falfe,  all  his  operative  powers  are  direded.  Inewill 
itfelf,  how  abfolute  and  uncontrollable  foever  it  may  be 
thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedience  to  the  diClates  ot 
the  imderitanding.  Temples  have  their  facred  images 
•   -        ^  y  2  and 
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and  Vv'e  fee  v.  hat  influence  they  have  always  had  over  a 
great  part  of  mankind.  But,  in  truth,  the  ideas  and 
images  in  mxn's  minds  are  the  invifiblc  powers,  that 
conitantly  govern  them  ;  and  to  thtfe  they  all  univer- 
fally  pay  a  ready  fubmiflion.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
/higheil  concernment,  that  great  care  fhould  be  taken  of 
the  underdanding,  to  condudt  it  right,  in  the  fearch  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  judgments  it  mtakes. 

The  logic,  now  in  ufe,  has  fo  long  polTefTed  the  chair, 
as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  fchools,  for  the  diredlion  of 
the  mind,  in  the  itudy  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  thought  an  affeclation  of  novelty  to 
fufpect,  that  rules,  that  have  ferved  the  learned  world 
thefe  two  or  three  thoufand  years,  and  which,  without 
any  complaint  of  defecls,  the  learned  have  relied  in,  arc 
not  fufficient  to  guide  the  underflanding.     And  I  fliould 
not  doubt,  but  this  attempt  would  be  cenfured  as  va- 
nity, or  prefumiption,  did  not  the  great  lord  Verulam^'s 
authority  juflify  it ;  who,  not  fervilely  thinking  learning 
could  not  be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was,  becaufe  for 
many  ages  it  had  not  been,  did  not  reft  in  the  lazy  ap- 
probation and  applaufe  of  what  was,  becaufe  it  was  ; 
but  enlarged  his  mind  to  what  it  might  be.     In  his  pre- 
face to  his  Novum  Organum,  concerning  logic,  he  pro- 
nounces thus,  ''  Qui  fum.mas  dialedlicse  partes  tribue- 
*'  runt,  atque  inde  fldifuma  fcientiis  prseiidia  com^parari 
^'  putarunt,   venfTime   et  optime   viderunt  intelledum 
^^  humianum,  fibi  permiiTum,  merito  fufpecflum  efle  de- 
*^  here.     Verum  infirmdor  omnino  eft  malo  medicina  ; 
'^  nee  ipfa  maii  expers.     Siquidem  dialedica,  quss  re- 
'^  cepta  eft,  licet  ad  civilia  et  artes,  quas  in  fermone  et 
*'  cpinione  pofttae  funt^  redliffime  adhibeatur ;  naturae 
*'  tamen  fubtilitatem  longo  intervallo  non  attingit,  et 
*^  prenfando  quod  non  capit,  ad  errores  potius  ftabili- 
'^  endos  et  quaii  figendos,  quam  ad  viam  veritati  aperi- 
*'  endam  valuit." 

''  They,  fays  he,  who  attributed  fo  miuch  to  logic, 
*'  perceived  very  well  and  truly,  that  it  was  not  fafe  to 
'^  truft  the  underftanding  to  itfelf  without  the  guard  of 
''  any  rules.  But  the  remedy  reached  not  the  evil,  but 
''  became  a  part  of  it ;  for  the  logic,  which  took  place, 
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"  though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  civil  affairs,  and 
*^  the  arts,  which  conlifted  in  talk  and  opinion  ;  yet 
"  comes  very  far  iliort  of  fubtlety,  in  the  real  perfor- 
•^  mances  of  nature;  and,  catching  at  what  it  cannot 
*'  reach,  has  ferved  to  connrm  and  eflablidi  errours, 
*^  rather  than  to  open  a  way  to  truth."  And  therefore 
a  little  after  he  fays,  '^  That  it  is  abfolutely  neceifary, 
^*  that  a  better  and  perfedler  ufe  and  employment  of  the 
^^  mind  and  underftanding  fnould  be  introduced." 
'^  NecelTario  requiritur  ut  m.elior  etperfedior  mentis  et 
•*  intelledus  hunmni  ufus  et  adoperatio  introducatur." 

§.  2.  There  is,  it  is  vifible,  great  variety  p^^.^^ 
in  men's  underfcandings,  and  their  natural 
conftitutions  put  fo  wide  a  difference  between  fome 
men,  in  this  refpecl,  that  art  and  induftry  would  never 
be  able  to  mailer ;  and  their  very  natures  feem  to  want 
a  foundation  to  raife  on  it  that  which  other  men  eaiily 
attain  unto. — Amongft  men  of  equal  education  there  is 
great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America, 
as  well  as  the  fchools  of  Athens,  produce  m.en  of  feveral 
abilities  in  the  fame  kind.  Though  this  be  fo,  yet  I 
imagine  mofl:  men  come  very  Ihort  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto,  in  theirTeveral  degrees,  by  a  negledi:  of  their 
underflandings.  A  few  rules  of  logic  are  thought  fuffi- 
cient,  in  this  cafe,  for  thofe  who  pretend  to  the  highefi: 
improvement ;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
natural  defe6i:s  in  the  underlianding,  capable  of  amend- 
ment ;  w  hich  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected.  And 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  men  are  guilt)^  of  a  great 
many  faults,  in  the  exercife  and  improvement  of  this 
faculty  of  the  mind,,  which  hinder  them  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  errour  all  their 
lives.  SomxC  of  them  I  fliall  take  notice  of,  and  endea- 
vour to  point  out  proper  remedies  for,  in  the  ibllowing 
difcourie, 

§,3.   Beiidesthewant  of  determined  ideas,     Reafoning. 
and  of  fagacity,  and  exercife  in  finding  out, 
and  laying  in  order,  intermediate  ideas ;  there  are  three 
mifcarriages,   that   miCn  are  guilty  of,  in   reference  to 
their  reafon,  v/hereby  this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them 
from  that  fervice  it  m.ight  do,  and  w\as  defigned  for. 
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And  he,  that  refleds  upon  the  adions  and  difcourfes  of 
mankind,  will  find  their  defedts  in  this  kind  very  fre- 
quent, and  very  obfervable. 

1.  The  firft  is  of  thofe  who  feldom  reafon  at  all,  but 
do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others,  whe- 
ther parents,  neighbours,  minifters,  or  who  elfe  they  are 
pleafed  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in, 
for  the  faving  of  themfelves  the  pains  and  trouble  of 
thinking  and  examining  for  themfelves.^ 

2.  The  fecond  is  of  thofe  who  put  pallion  in  the  place 
of  reafon,  and,  being  refolved  that  ihall  govern  their 
adlions  and  arguments,  neither  ufe  their  own,  nor  hearken 
to  other  people's  reafon,  any  farther  than  it  fuits  their 
humour,  intereft,  or  party ;  and  thefe  one  may  obferve 
commonly  content  themfelves  with  words,  v/hich  have 
no  di(lin(4  ideas  to  them,  though,  in  other  matters,  that 
they  come  with  an  unbialTed  indifferency  to,  they  want 
not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reafon,  where  they  have  no 
fecret  inclination,  that  hinders  them  from  being  in- 
tradlable  to  it. 

3.  The  third  fort  is  of  thofe  who  readily  and  lincerely 
follow  reafon ;  but,  for  want  of  having  that,  which  one 
may  call  large,  found,  round-about  ^tn^Qy  have  not  a 
full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  queftion,  and  may  be 
of  moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  all  Ihort-fighted,  and 
very  often  fee  but  one  lide  of  a  matter ;  our  views  are 
not  extended  to  aM  that  has  a  connexion  with  it.  From 
this  defed:  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  fee  but  in  part, 
and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial  views.  This 
might  inftrud  the  proudeft  eileemer  of  his  own  parts, 
how  ufeful  it  is  to  talk  and  confult  with  others,  even 
fuch  as  come  fhort  of  him  in  capacity,  quicknefs,  and 
penetration:  for,  finceno  one  fees  all,  and  v/e  generally 
have  different  profpecls  of  the  fame  thing,  according  to 
our  different,  as  I  may  fay,  pofitions  to  it ;  it  is  not  in- 
congruous to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man  to  try,  whe- 
ther another  may  not  have  notions  of  things,  which  have 
efcaped  him,  and  which  his  reafon  would  make  ufe  of, 
if  they  came  into  his  mJnd.  The  faculty  of  reafoning 
feldom  or  never  deceives  thofe  who  truil  to  it ;  its  con- 

fequences^ 
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fequences,  from  what  it  builds  on,  are  evident  and  cer- 
tain ;  but  that,  which  it-ofteneft,  if  not  only,  mifleads 
us  in,  is,  that  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude, 
the  grounds  upon  Vvhich  we  bottom  our  reafoning,  are 
but  a  part,  fomething  is  left  out,  which  fhould  go  into 
the  reckoning,  to  make  it  jufl  and  exad.  Here  we 
may  imagine  a  vaft  and  almoft  infinite  advantage,  that 
angels  and  feparate  fpirits  may  have  over  us ;  who,  in 
their  feveral  degrees  of  elevation  above  us,  may  be  en- 
dowed with  more  comprehenfive  faculties  :  and  fome  of 
them,  perhaps,  having  perfedl  and  exadl  views  of  all 
finite  beings,  that  come  under  their  confideration,  can, 
as  it  were,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  colle6l  together 
all  their  fcattered  and  almoft  boundlefs  relations.  A 
mind  fo  furniihed,  what  reafon  has  it  to  acquiefce  in  the 
certainty  of  its  conclufions  1 

In  this  we  may  fee  the  reafon,  why  fome  men  of  ftudy 
and  thought,  that  reafon  right,  and  are  lovers  of  truth, 
do  make  no  g-rcat  advances  in  their  difcoveries  of  it. 
Errour  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended  in  their  minds  ; 
their  decifions  are  lame  and  defective,  and  they  are  very 
often  miflaken  in  their  judgments  :  the  reafon  whereof 
is,  they  converfe  but  with  one  fort  of  men,  they  read 
but  one  fort  of  books,  they  will  not  come  in  the  hearing 
but  of  one  fort  of  notions  :  the  truth  is,  they  canton  out 
to  themfclves  a  little  Goflien,  in  the  intellectual  world, 
where  light  fhines,  and,  as  they  conclude,  day  blelTes 
them  ;  but  the  rcfb  of  that  vafl  expanfum  they  give  up 
to  night  and  darknefs,  and  fo  avoid  coming  near  it. 
They  have  a  pretty  traffic  v/ith  known  correfpondents, 
in  fome  little  creek ;  within  that  they  confine  them- 
felves,  and  are  dexterous  managers  enough  of  thev/ares 
and  products  of  that  corner,  with  vvhich  they  content 
themielves,  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean 
of  knovvledge,  to  furvey  the  riches  that  nature  hath 
ftored  other  parts  v/ith,  no  lefs  genuine,  no  lefs  folid, 
no  lefs  ufeful,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot,  in  the 
admired  plenty  and  fufficiency  of  their  own  little  fpot, 
which  to  them  contains  whatfoever  is  good  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  Thofe  who  live  thus  mewed  up,  within  their 
own  contracted  territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad 
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beyond  the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  lazinefs, 
has  fet  to  their  inquiries  ;  but  live  feparate  from   the 
notions,  difcourles,  and  attainments  of  the  reft  of  man- 
kind ;  may  not  ami fs  be  reprefented  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Marian  iflands  ;  who,  being  feparated,  by  a  hirge 
tradl;  of  fea,  from  all  comnvjnion  with  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themfelvcs  the  only  people 
of  the  world.     And  though  the  flraitnefs  of  the  conve- 
niencics  of  life  am.ongfl:  them,  had  never  reached  fo  far 
as  to  the  ufe  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many  years 
fince,    in   their   voyages    from    AcapiJco    to    Manilla, 
brought  it  amongil  them  ;  yet,  in  the  want  and  igno- 
rance of  almofi:  all  things,  they  looked  upon  themfeives, 
even  after  that   the  Spaniards  had  brought,    amongil: 
them,  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations,  abounding  in 
fcienccs,  arts,  and  conveniencies  of  life,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing ;  they  looked  upon  themfelves,  I  fay,  as 
the  happiefr  and  wifefl:  people  of  the  univerfe.     But,  for 
all  that,  nobody,  I  think,  will  imagine  them  dt(i-p  na- 
turalifis,  or  folid  metaphyiicians  ;  nobody  will  deem  the 
quickeft-lighted  amongil  them  to  have  very  enlarged 
views  in  ethics,  or  politics  ;  nor  can  any  one  allow  the 
mofl  capable  amongfl  them  to  be  advanced  fo-far  in  his 
underftanding,  as  to  have  any  other  knowledge,  but  of 
the  few  little  things  of  his  and  the  ncigbouring  illands, 
w  ithin  his  commerce  ,•  but  far  enough  from  that  com- 
prehenlive  enlargement  of  mind,  which  adorns  a  foul 
devoted  to  truth,  aflifled  with  letters,  and  a  free  gene- 
ration of  the  feveral  vievrs  and  fentiments  of  thinking 
men  of  all  fides.      Let  not  men,  therefore,  that  would 
have  a  fight  of  what  every  one  pretends  to  be  defirous 
to  have  a  fight  of,  truth  in  its  full  extent,  narrov/  and 
blind  their  own  profpedl.      Let  not  men  think  there  is 
no  truth,  but  in  the  fciences  that  they  fludy,  or  becks 
that  they  read.     To  prejudge  other  men's  notions,  be- 
fore w^e  have  looked  into  them,  is  not  to.  flnow  their 
darknefs,  but  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.    *^  IVy  all  things, 
hold  fail  that  which  is  good,'*  is  a  divine  rule,  coming 
from  the  Father  of  light  and  truth;  and  it  is  ha,rd  to 
know,  what  other  way  men  can  come  at  truth,  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not  (M^  and  ftarch  for  it  as  for 
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gold  and  hid  treafure;  but  he  that  does  fo,  mufl  have 
much  earth  and  rubbilh,  before  he  gets  the  pure  metal ; 
fand,  and  pebbles,  and  drofs  ufually  lie  blended  with 
it,  but  the  gold  is  never  the  lefs  gold,  and  -will  enrich 
the  man  that  employs  his  pains  to  feek  and  feparate  it. 
Neither  is  there  any  danger  he  fhould  be  deceived  by 
the  mixture.  Every  man  carries  about  him  a  touch- 
llone,  if  he  will  make  ufe  of  it,  to  diliinguifh  fubflan- 
tial  gold  from  fuperftcial  glitterings,  truth  from  appear- 
ances. And,  indeed,  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  this  touch- 
ftone,  which  is  natural  reafon,  is  fpoiled  and  loft  only 
by  afTumed  prejudices,  overweening  prefumption,  and 
narrowing  our  minds.  The  v/ant  of  exercifing  it,  in  the 
full  extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that  which  weakens 
and  extinguiflies  this  noble  f^iculty  in  us.  Trace  it,  and 
fee  whether  it  be  not  fo.  The  day-labourer  in  a  coun- 
try-village has  commonly  but  a  fmall  pittance  of  know^- 
ledge,  bccaufe  his  ideas  and  notions  have  been  confined 
to  the  narrow  bounds  cf  a  poor  converfation  and  em- 
ployment :  the  lovv  mechanic  of  a  country-town  docs 
fomewhat  out-do  him  :  porters  and  coblers  of  great 
cities  furpafs  them.  A  country  gentleman  who,  leav- 
ing Latin'and  learning  in  the  univerfity,  removes  thence 
to  his  maniion-houfe,  and  aiibciates  with  neighbours  of 
the  fame  ftrain,  who  relifn  nothing  but  hunting  and  a 
bottle ;  with  thofe  alone  he  fpends  his  time,  with  thofe 
alone  he-  converfes,  and  can  away  with  no  company, 
w^hofe  difcourfc  goes  beyond  w^hat  claret  and  difTolute- 
nefs  infpire.  Such  a  patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way 
of  improvement,  cannot  fail,  as  we  fee,  to  give  notable 
deciiions  upon  the  bench,  at  quarter- feilions,  and  emi- 
nent proofs  of  his  fl^ili  in  politics,  when  the  ftrength  of 
his  purfe  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more  con- 
fpicuous  fiation.-  To  fuch  a  one,  truly,  an  ordinary 
coffee-houfe  gleaner  of  the  city  is  an  arrant  ftatefman,' 
and  as  much  fuperior  to,  as  a  man  converfant  about 
Whitehall  and  the  court,  is  to  an  ordinary  fhop-keeper. 
To  carry  this  a  little  farther  :  Here  is  one  muffled  up  in 
the  zeal  and  infallibility  of  his  own  feft,  and  will  not 
touch  a  book,  or. enter  into  debate  with  a  perfon  that 
will  queflion  any  of  thofe  things,  which  to  him  are 
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facred.  Another  furveys  our  differences  in  religion 
with  an  equitable  and  fair  indiiterence,  and  fo  finds, 
probably,  that  none  of  them  are  in  every  thing  unex- 
ceptionable. Thefe  divifions  and  fyflems  were  made 
by  men,  and  carry  the  mark  of  fallible  on  them ;  and  in 
thofe,  whom  he  differs  from,  and  till  he  opened  his  eyes, 
had  a  general  prejudice  againfr,  he  meets  with  more  to 
be  faid  for  a  great  many  things,  than  before  he  was  aware 
of,  or  could  have  imagined.  Which  of  thefe  two,  now, 
is  moll:  likely  to  judge  right,  in  our  religious  contro- 
verfies,  and  to  be  moft  ilored  with  truth,  the  mark  all 
pretend  to  aim  at  ?  All  thefe  men,  that  I  have  inftanced 
in,  thus  unequally  furniilied  with  truth,  and  advanced 
in  knowledge,  I  fuppofe  of  equal  natural  parts  ;  all  the 
odds  between  them  has  been  the  different  fcope  that  has 
been  given  to  their  underftandings  to  range  in,  for  the 
gathering  up  of  infomaation,  and  furnifhing  their  heads 
with  ideas,  and  notions  and  obfervations,  whereon  to 
employ  their  mind,  and  form  their  underftandings. 

It  will,  poilibly,  be  objected,  ^'  who  is  fufficient  for 
all  this  ?'*  I  anfwer,  more  than  can  be  imagined.  Every 
one  knows  w^hat  his  proper  buiinefs  is,  and  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  chaiuder  he  makes  of  himfelf,  the  world 
may  juiily  expedt  of  him  ;  and,  to  anfwer  that,  he  Vv'ill 
find  he  will  have  time  and  opportunity  enough  to  fur- 
niili  himfelf,  if  he  vvill  not  deprive  feimfelf,  by  a  nar- 
rownefs  of  fpirit,  of  thofe  helps  that  are  at  hand.  I  do 
not  fay,  to.  be  a  good  geographer,  that  a  mxan  fhould 
vifit  every  mountain,  river,  promontory,  and  creek,  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  viev/  the  buildings,  and  furvey  the 
land  every  where,  as  if  he  w^ere  going  to  make  a  pur- 
chafe  ;  but  yet  every  one  mufb  allow  that  he  ihall  know 
a  country  better,  that  makes  often  fallies  into  it,  and 
traverfes  up  and  down,  than  he  that,  like  a  mill-horfe, 
goes  ffill  round  in  the  fame  track,  or  keeps  within  the 
narrov/  bounds  of  a  field,  or  two,  that  delight  him.  He 
that  will  inquire  out  the  befl:  books,  in  every  fcience, 
and  inform  himfelf  of  the  mod  material  authors  of  the 
feveral  fecls  of  philcfophy  and  religion,  will  not  find-  it 
an  infinite  work  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  fentiments 
of  mankind,  concerning  the  moll:  weighty  and  compre- 
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henfive  fubjedls.  Let  him  exercife  the  freedom  of  his 
reafon  and  underflanding  in  fuch  a  latitude  as  this,  and 
his  mind  will  be  flrengthened,  his  capacity  enlarged, 
his  ^^acultics  improved  ;  and  the  light,  which  the  remote 
and  fcattered  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another, 
will  fo  aflifl  his  judgment,  that  he  will  feldom  be  widely 
out,  or  mils  giving  proof  of  a  clear  head,  and  a  com- 
prehenfive  knowledge.  At  lead,  this  is  the  only  way  I 
kno\y,  to  give  the  underflanding  its  due  improvement 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  and  to  diftinguilh  the 
two  moft  different  things  I  know  in  the  world,  a  logical 
chicaner  from  a  man  of  reafon.  Only  he,  that  would 
thus  give  the  mind  its  flight,  and  fend  abroad  his  in- 
quiries into  all  parts  after  truth,  mufl  be  fure  to  fettle 
in  his  head  determined  ideas  of  ail  that  he  employs  his 
thoughts  about,  and  never  fail  to  judge  himfelf,  and 
judge  imbiaffedly,  of  all  that  he  receives  from  others, 
either  in  their  writings  or  difcourfes.  Reverence,  or 
prejudice,  mufl  not  be  fuffered  to  give  beauty,  or  de- 
formity>  to  any  of  their  opinions. 

§.  4.  We   are   born    with   faculties   and 
powers  capable  almoil  of  any  thing,  fuch     ^j^haWtr 
at  leafl:  as  would  carry  us  farther  than  can 
eafily  be  imagined  :  but  it  is  only  the  exercife  of  thofe 
powers,  which  gives  us  ability  and  fKill  in  any  thing, 
and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  fearce  ever  be  brought 
to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his 
body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  fupple, 
and  his  natural  parts  not  any  way  inferior.  The  legs  of 
a  dancing-mailer,  and  the  fingers  of  a  mufician,  fall  as  it 
were  naturally,  without  thought,  or  pains,  into  regular 
and  admirable  motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts, 
-and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  produce  like  m.otions 
in  the  micmbers  not  ufed  to  them,  and  it  will  require 
length  of  time  and  long  pradice  to  attain  but  fome  de- 
grees of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible  and  aflonifhing 
actions  do  v/e  find  rope-dancers  and  tum.blers  bring  their 
bodies  to !  Not  but  that  fundry,  in  almoft  all  manual 
arts,  are  as  wonderful;  but  I  name  thofe  which  the 
world  takes  notice  of  for  fuch,  becaufe,  on  that  very 
^^'   ,  account, 
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account,  they  give  money  to  fee  them.  All  thcfe  ad- 
mired m.otions,  beyond  the  reach  and  almofl  conception 
of  unpradifed  fpeclators,  are  nothing-  but  the  mere 
effecis  of  iife  and  induftry  in  men,  whofe  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  thofe  of  the  amazed 
lookers-on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  fo  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  pradtice 
makes  it  what  it  is,  and  mofr  even  of  thofe  excellencies, 
which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be 
found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the 
product  of  exercife,  and  to  be  raifcd  to  that  pitch,  only 
by  repeated  actions.     Some  men  are  remarked  for  plea- 
fantnefs  in  raillery  ;  others  for  apologues  and  appofite 
diverting  (lories.     This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect 
of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  not  got 
by  rules,  and  thofe  w  ho  excel  in  either  of  them,  never 
purpofely  fct  themfelves  to  the  ffudy  of  it,  as  an  art  to 
be  learnt.     But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  firlf  fome  luqky 
hit,  which  took  v ith  fomebody,  and  gained  him  com- 
mendation, encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his 
thoughts  and  endeavours  that  way,  till  at  laft  he  infen- 
iibly  got  a  facility  in  it,  without  perceiving  how  ;  and 
thai  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much 
more  the  effect  of  ufe  and  practice.    I  do  not  deny,  that 
natural  difpolition  may  often  give  the  firrt  rife  to  it,  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  far,  without  ufe  and  exercife ; 
and  it  is  practice  alone,  that  brings  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  wtU  as  thofe  of  the  body,  to  their  perfedtion. 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and 
never  produces   any  thing  for  want  of  improvement. 
We  fee  the  ways  of  difcourfe  and  reafoning  are  very 
different,  even;  concerning  tlie  fame  matter,  at  court 
and  in  the  univerfity.     And  he  that  will,  go  but  from 
Weilminffer-hall  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  different 
genius  and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking;  and  yet  one 
cannot  think  that  all  whofe  lot  fell  in  the  city,  were 
born  with  different  parts  from  thofe  v/lio  vere  bred  at 
the  univerfity,  or  inns  of  court. 

To  what  purpofe  all  this,  but  to  fliow  that  the  diffe- 
rence, fo  obferyable  in  men's  undcrftandings  and  parts, 
does  not  arife  lb  much  from  their  natural  faculties,  as 
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acquired  habits.  He  would  be  laughed  at-,  that  fliould 
go  about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger, 
at  paft. fifty.  And  he  wilhnot  have  much  better  fuc- 
cefs,  who  fliall  endeavour,  at  that  age,  to  make  a  man 
reafon  well,  or  fpeak  handfomely,  who  has  never  been 
ufed  to  it,  though  you  fhould  lay  before  him  a  colledion 
of  all  the  beft  precepts  of  logic  or  oratory.  Nobody  is 
made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or  laying  them  up 
in  his  memory ;  practice  muft  fettle  the  habit  of  doing;, 
without  reliedting  on  the  rule  ;  and  you  may  as  well  hope 
to  make  a  good  painter,  or  mufician,  extempore,  by  a 
ledture  and  inllrucftion  in  the  arts  of  rnulic  and  painting, 
as  a  coherent  thinker,  or  a  fcrldl  reafoner,  by  a  fet  of 
rules,  Oiowing  him  wherein  right  reafoning  confifts. 

This  being  fo,  that  defedls  and  weaknefs  in  men's 
underftandings,  as  v/ell  as  other  faculties,  come  from 
want  of  a  right  ufe  of  their  own  minds ;  I  am  apt  to 
think,  the  fault  is  generally  miflaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We 
fee  miCn  frequently  dexterous  and  fnarp  enough  in  mak- 
ing a  bargain,  v/ho,  if  you  reafon  with  them  about  mat- 
ters  of  religion,  appear  perfedly  ftupid. 

§.  5.  I  will- not  here,  in  what  relates  to  jj 
the  right  condud  and  improvem^ent  of  the 
underilanding,  repeat  again  the  getting  clear  and  de- 
termined ideas,  and  the  employing  our  thoughts  rather 
about  them,  than  about  founds  put  fo;-  them  ;  nor  of 
fettling  the  figniiication  of  words,  which  we  ufe  with 
ourfelves,  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  or  with  others,  in  dif- 
courfing  about  it.  Thofe  hindrances  of  our  underftand- 
ings  in  the  purfuit  of  knov/Iedge  I  have  fufficiently  en- 
larged upon,  in  another  place ;  fo  that  nothing  more 
needs  here  to  be  faid  of  thofe  matters. 

§.  6.  There  is  another  fault,  that  flops,  n  •  -  . 
or  milleads,  men  m  their  knowledge,  which 
I  have  aifo  fpoken  fom.ething  of,  but  yet  is  neceffary  to 
mention  here  again,  that  we  may  examine  it  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  fee  the  root  it  fprings  from ;  and  that  is  a  cuf- 
tom  of  taking  up  with  principles  that  are  not  felf- 
cvident,  and  very  often  not  fo  much  as  true.     It  is  not 
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unufual  to  fee  men  reft  their  opinions  upon  foundations 
that  have  no  more  certainty  and  folidity  than  the  pro- 
portions built  on  them,  and  embraced  for  their  fake. 
Such  foundations  are  thefe  and  the  like,  viz. — the  found- 
ers, or  leaders,  of  my  party  are  good  men,  and  therefore 
their  tenets  are  true  ; — it  is  the  opinion  of  a  feci  that  is 
erroneous,  therefore  it  is  falfe : — it  hath  been  long  re- 
ceived in  the  -world,  therefore  it  is  true ;  or — it  is  new^ 
and  therefore  falfe. 

Thefe,  and  many  the  like,  which  are  by  no  means  the 
meafures  of  truth  and  fallhood,  the  generality  of  men 
make  the  ftandards  by  which  they  accultom  their  un- 
derftanding  to  judge.  And  thus,  they  falling  into  a 
habit  of  determining  of  truth,  and  falfhood,  by  fuch 
wrong  meafures,  it  is  no  wonder  they  ftiould  embrace 
errour  for  certainty,  and  be  very  poiitivc  in  things  they 
have  no  ground  for. 

There  is  not  any,  who  pretends  to  the  leaft  reafon, 
but,  when  any  of  thefe  his  falfe  maxims  are  brought  to 
the  teft,  muft  acknowledge  them  to  be  fallible,  and  fuch 
as  he  wall  not  allow  in  thofe  that  differ  from  him  ;  and 
yet>  after  he  is  convinced  of  this,  you  fnall  fee  him  go 
on  in  the  ufe  of  them,  and,  the  very  next  occafion  that 
offers,  argue  again  upon  the  fame  grounds.  Would  one 
not  be  ready  to  think  that  men  are  willing  to  impofe 
upon  themfelves  and  mi  Head  their  own  underftandings, 
who  conducl  them  by  fuch  wrong  meafures,  even  after 
they  fee  they  cannot  be  relied  on  ?  But  yet  they  will  not 
appear  fo  blameable,  as  may  be  thought  at  iirft  fight : 
for  I  think  there  are  a  great  many,  that  argue  thus  in 
earnefl,  and  do  it  not'to  impofe  on  themfelves,  or  others. 
They  are  perfuaded  of  what  they  fay,  and  think  there 
is  weight  in  it,  though  in  a  like  cafe  they  have  been 
convinced  there  is  none ;  but  men  would  be  intolerable 
to  themfelves,  and  contemptible  to  others,  if  they  fliould 
embrace  opinions  without  any  ground,  and  hold  what 
they  could  give  no  manner  of  reafon  for.  True  or  falfe, 
folid  or  fandy,  the  mind  muft  have  fome  foundation  to 
reft  itfelf  upon;  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another 
place,  it  no  fooner  entertains  any  propoiition,  but  it 
prefcntly  haftens  to  fome  hypothefis  to  bottom  it  on ; 
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till  then  it  is  unquiet  and  unfettled.  So  much  do  our 
own  very  tempers  difpofe  us  to  a  right  ufe  of  our  un- 
derftandings,  if  we  would  follow^  as  we  fhould,  the  in- 
clinations of  our  nature. 

In  fome  matters  of  concernment,  efpecially  thofe  of 
religion,  men  are  not  permitted  to  be  always  wavering 
and  uncertain;  they  muil  embrace  and  profefs  fome  tenets 
or  other ;  and  it  would  be  a  Ihame,  nay  a  contradidion 
too  heavy  for  any  one's  mind  to  lie  conftantly  under,  for 
him  to  pretend  fenoufly  to  be  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
any  religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  reafon 
of  his  belief,  or  to  fay  any  thing  for  his  preference  of 
this  to  any  other  opinion  :  and  therefore  they  muft  make 
ufe  of  fome  principles  or  other,  and  thofe  can  be  i;io 
other  than  fuch  as  they  have  and  can  manage ;  and  to 
fay  they  are  not  in  earneft  perfuaded  by  them,  and  do 
not  reft  upon  thofe  they  make  ufe  of,  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience, and  to  allege  that  they  are  not  mifled,,  when 
we  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  fo,  it  will  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  not 
make  ufe  of  fure  and  unqueftionable  principles,  rather 
than  reft  on  fuch  grounds  as  may  deceive  them,  and 
will,  as  is  vilible,  ferve  to  fupport  errour,  as  well  as 
truth  ? 

To  this  I  anfwer,  the  reafon  why  they  do  not  make 
ufe  of  better  and  furer  principles,  is  becaufe  they  can- 
n6t :  But  this  inability  proceeds  not  from  want  of  na- 
tural parts  (for  thofe  few,  whofe  cafe  that  is,  are  to  be 
excufed)  but  for  want  of  ufe  and  exercife.  Few'  men 
are,  from  their  youth,  accuflomed  to  ftrid:  reafoning, 
and  to  trace  the  dependence  of  any  truth,  in  a  long 
train  of  confequences,  to  its  remiote  principles,  and  to 
obferve  its  connexion ;  and  he  that  by  frequent  praclice 
has  not  been  ufed  to  this  em^ployment  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  it  is  no  more  wonder,  that  he  fiiould  not,  when  he 
is  grown  into  years,  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than 
that  he  fhould  not  be,  on  a  fudden,  able  to  grave,  or 
delign,  dance  on  the  ropes,  or  write  a  good  hand,  who 
has  never  pradlifed  cither  of  them. 

Nay,  the  mod  of  men  are  fo  wholly  ftrangers  to  this, 
that  they  do  not  fo  much  as  perceive  their  want  of  it ; 
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they  difpatch  the  ordinary  budnefs  of  their  callings  by 
rote,  as  we  fay,  as  they  have  learnt  it ;  and  if  at  any 
time  they  mifs  fuccefs,  they  impute  it-  to  any  thing, 
rather  than  want  of  thought  or  ikill ;  that  they  conclude 
(becaufe  they  know  no  better)  they  have  in  perfedlion  : 
or,  if  there  be  any  fubjed:  that  intereft,  or  fancy,  has 
recomm.ended  to  their  thoughts,  their  reafoning  about 
it  is  ftill  after  their  own  fafiiion ;  be  it  better  or  worfe, 
it  ferves  their  turns,  and  is  the  bed  they  are  acquainted 
with  ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  are  led  by  it  into  mif- 
takes,  and  their  buhnefs  fucceeds  accordingly,  they  im- 
pute it  to  any  crofs  accident,  or  default  of  others,  rather 
than  to  their  own  want  of  underftanding ;  that  is  v.hat 
nobody  difcovers,  or  complains  of,  in  himfelf.  What- 
foever  made  his  bufinefs  to  mifcarry,  it  was  not  want 
of  rio-ht  thought  and  judgment  in  himifelf :  he  fees  no 
fuch  defed  in  himfelf,  but  is  fatished  that  he  carries  on 
his  deiigns  well  enough  by  his  own  reafoning,  or  at  lead 
fhould  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverfes 
not  in  his  power.  Thus,  being  content  with  this  fnort 
and  very  imperfecl  ufe  of  his  underdanding,  he  never 
troubles  himfelf  to  feek  out  methods  of  improving  his 
mind,  and  lives  all  his  life  without  any  notion  of  clofe 
reafoning,  in  a  continued  connexion  of  a  long  train  of 
confequences,  from  fure  foundations  ;  fuch  as  is  requi- 
fite  for  the  making  out  and  clearing  moft  of  the  fpecu- 
lative  truths  mod  men  own  to  believe,  and  are  moii: 
concerned  in.  Not  to  mention  here,  what  I  fnall  have 
occafion  to  infift  on,  by  and  by,  more  fully,  viz.  that 
in  m.any  cafes  it  is  not  one  feries  of  confequences  will 
ferve  the  turn,  but  many  different  and  oppofite  deduc- 
tions mud  be  examiined  and  laid  together,  before  a  man 
can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point  in  quef- 
tion.  What  then  can  be"expe6ted  from  men,  that  nei- 
ther fee  the  want  of  any  fuch  kind  of  reafoning,  as  this  ; 
nor,  if  they  do,  know  how  to  fet  about  it,  or  could  per- 
form it  ?  You  may  as  well  fet  a  countryman,  who  fcarce 
knows  the  figures,  and  never  cad  up  a  fum  of  three  par- 
ticulars, to  date  a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find 
the  true  balance  of  it. 

What 
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What  then  fhould  be  done  in  the  cafe  ?  I  anfwer,  we 
fhoLild  always  remember  what  I  faid  above,  that  the  fa- 
culties of  our  fouls  are  improved  and  made  ufeful  to  us, 
juft  after  the  fame  manner  as  our  bodies  are.  Would 
you  have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,  or 
perform  any  other  manual  operation  dexteroufly  and 
with  eafe  ;  let  him  have  ever  fo  much  vigour  and  activity, 
fupplenefs  and  addrefs  naturally,  yet  nobody  expecl:s 
this  from  him.,  unlefs  he  has  been  ufed  to  it,  and  has 
employed  time  and  pains  in  fafhioning  and  forming  his 
hand,  or  outv.ard  parts,  to  thefe  motions.  Juft  fo  it  is 
in  the  mind  ;  would  you  have  a  man  reafon  well,  you 
muft  ufe  him  to  it  betim.es,  exercife  his  m^ind  in  obferv- 
ing  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  following  them  in  train. 
Nothing  does  this  better  than  mtathem.atics ;  \^hich, 
therefore,  I  think  fhould  be  taught  all  thofe  who  have 
the  time  and  opportunity  ;  not  fo  much  to  make  them 
mathemaaticians,  as  to  make  themx  reafonable  creatures  ; 
for  though  we  ail  call  ourfclves  fo,  becaufe  we  are  born 
to  it,  if  vv'e  pleafe;  yet  we  may  truly  fay,  nature  "gives 
us  but  the  feeds  of  it ;  v;e  are  born  to  be,  if  we  pleafe, 
rational  creatures,  but  it  is  ufe  and  exercife  only  that 
makes  us  fo,  and  we  are,  indeed,  io  no  farther  than  in- 
dustry and  application  has  carried  us.  And,  therefore, 
in  ways  of  reafoning,  which  mien  have  not  been  ufed  to, 
he  that  will  obferve  the  conclufions  they  take  up,  muft 
be  fatisfied  they  are  not  all  rational. 

This  has  been  the  lefs  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  every 
one,  in  his  private  affairs,  ufes  fome  fort  of  reafoning 
or  other,  enouo;h  to  denominate  him  reafonable.  But 
the  miftake  is,  that  he  that  is  found  reafonable  in  one 
thing,  is  concluded  to  be  fo  in  all,  and  to  think,  or  to 
fay  otherwife,  is  thought  fo  unjuft  an  aft^ont,  and  io 
fenfelefs  a  cenfure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do  it.  It 
looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below  the  dignity 
of  iiis  nature.  It  is  true,  that  he  that  reafons  well  in 
any  one  thing,  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of  reafoning 
well  in  others,  and  to  the  fame  degree  of  ftrength  and 
clearnefs,  and  pollibly  much  greater,  had  his  under- 
ftanding  been  fo  employed.  But  it  is  as  true  that  he 
who  can  reafon  well  to-day,  about  one  fort  of  matters. 

Vol.  11.  Z  cannot 
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cannot  at  all  reafon  to-day  about  others,  though  per- 
haps a  year  hence  he  may.  But  wherever  a  man's  ra- 
tional faculty  fails  him,  and  will  not  ferve  him  to  rea-- 
fon,  there  we  cannot  lay  he  is  rational,  how  capable 
foever  he  may  be,  by  time  and  exercife,  to  become  fo. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  have 
never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  fpade  and  the 
plough,  nor  looked  beyond  the  ordinary  drudgery  of  it 
day-labourer.  Take  the  thoughts  of  fuch  an  one,  ufed 
for  many  years  to  one  track,  out  of  that  narrow  compafs 
he  has  been,  all  his  life,  confined  to,  you  will  find  him 
no  more  capable  of  reafoning  than  almofl:  a  perfcdl  na- 
tural. Some  one  or  two  rules,  on  w  hich  their  conclu- 
iions  immediately  depend,  you  will  find  in  moft  men 
have  governed  all  their  thoughts ;  thefe,  true  or  falfe, 
have  been  the  maxims  they  have  been  guided  by :  take 
thefe  from  them,  and  they  are  perfed:ly  at  a  lofs,  their 
compafs  and  pole-ilar  then  are  gone,  and  their  under- 
Handing  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus  ;  and  therefore  they 
cither  immediately  return  to  their  old  maxims  again,  as 
the  foundations  of  all  truth  to  them,  notwithfbanding  all 
that  can  be  laid  to  Ihow  their  weaknefs  ;  or  if  they  give 
them  up  to  their  reafons,  they,  with  them,  give  up  all 
truth  and  farther  inquiry,  and  think  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  certainty.  For  if  you  would  enlarge  their 
thoughts,  and  fettle  them  upon  more  remote  and  furer 
principles,  they  either  cannot  ealily  apprehend  them  ; 
or,  if  they  can,  know  not  what  ufe  to  make  of  them  ;  for 
long  dedudlions  from  remote  principles  are  w  hat  they 
have  not  been  ufed  to,  and  cannot  manage. 

What  then,  can  grown  men  never  be  improved,  or 
enlarged  in  their  underllandings  ?  I  fay  not  f o  ;  but  this 
I  think  I  may  fay,  that  it  will  not  be  done  without  in- 
duftry  and  application,  which  will  require  more  time 
and  pains  than  grown  men,  fettled  in  their  courfe  of 
life,  will  allow  to  it,  and  therefore  very  feldom  is  done. 
And  this  very  capacity  of  attaining  it,  by  ufe  and  exer- 
cife only,  brings  us  back  to  that  which  I  laid  down 
before,  that  it  is  only  pra6lice  that  improves  our  minds 
as  well  as  bodies,  and  we  muft  expcd:  nothing  from  our 

under- 
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underftandings,  any  farther  than  they  are  pcrfecfled  by 
habits. 

The  Americans  are  not  all  born  with  worfe  under- 
fT-andings  than  the  Europee.ns,  though  we  fee  none  of 
them  have  fuch  reaches  in  the  arts  and  fcienccs.  And, 
among  the  children  of  a  poor  countryman,  the  lucky 
chance  of  education,  and  getting  into  the  world,  gives 
one  infinitely  the  fupcriority  in  parts  over  the  reft,  who, 
continuing  at  home,  had  continued  alfo  juft  of  the  fame 
fizc  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young  fcholars,  efpecially  in 
mathematics,  may  perceive  how  their  minds  open  by 
degrees,  and  how  it  is  cxcrcife  alone  that  opens  them. 
Sometimes  they  will  fiick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of  a  de- 
monflration,  not  for  want  of  will  and  application,  but 
really  for  want  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two  ideas, 
that,  to  one  whofe  underftanding  is  more  exercifcd,  is 
as  vifiblc  as  any  thing  can  be.  The  fame  w  ould  be  with 
a  grown  man  beginning  to  fiudy  mathematics,  the  un- 
derftanding, for  wantof  ufc,  often  flicks  in  every  plain 
way,  and  he  himfclf  that  is  fo  puzzled,  when  he  comes 
to  fee  the  connexion,  w  onders  what  it  was  he  ftuck  at, 
in  a  cafe  fo  plain. 

§.7.1  have  mentioned  mathematics  as  a 

way  to  fettle  in  the  mind  an  habit  of  reafon-     ^^^^^^n^^- 

J  tics, 

ing  clofciy  and  in  train  ;  not  that  I  think  it 

neceifary  that  all  men  iliould  be  deep  mathematicians, 

but  that,  having  got  the  way  of  reafoning,  which  that 

ftudy  necelTarily  brings  the  miind  to,  they  might  be  able 

to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  of  know  ledge,  as  they  fliall 

have  occafion.     For,  in  all  forts  of  reafoning,  every  lin- 

gle  argument  fliould  be  managed  as  a  mathematical  de- 

monftration  ;   the  connexion  and  dependence  of  ideas 

ihould  be  followed,    till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the 

fource  on  which  it  bottoms,  and  obferves  the  coherence 

all  along,  though  in  proofs  of  probability  one  fuch  train 

is  not  enough  to  fettle  the  judgment,  as  in  demonftra- 

tive  knowledge. 

Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  demonftration, 

there   needs  no  farther  inquiry  :   but  in  probabilities, 

where  there  wants  demonftration  to  eftablilli  the  truth 

Z  2  beyond 
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beyond  doubt,  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argu- 
ment to  its  fource,  and  obferve  its  llrength  and  weak- 
nefs,  but  all  the  arguments,  after  having  been  fo  exa- 
mined on  both  lides,  muft  be  laid  in  balance  one  againft 
another,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  underflanding  deter- 
mine its  alFent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reafoning  the  underllanding  iliould 
be  accuflom.ed  to,  which  is  fo  different  from  what  the 
illiterate  are  uled  to,  that  even  learned  men  oftentimes 
feem  to  have  very  little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered,  iince  the  way  of  difputing,  in  the  fchools, 
leads  them  quite  away  from  it,  by  infilling  on  one  topi- 
cal argument,  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  the  truth,  or  falf- 
hood,  of  the  qucftion  is  to  be  determined,  and  victory 
adjudged  to  the  opponent,  or  defendant;  w^hich  is  all 
one  as  if  one  Hiould  balance  an  account  by  one  fum, 
charged  and  difcharged,  when  there  are  an  hundred 
others  to  be  taken  into  coniideration. 

This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  men's  minds  were 
accuftomed  to,  and  that  early ;  that  they  might  not  erect 
their  opinions  upon  one  fingie  view,  when  fo  many  other 
are  requiiite  to  make  up  the  account,  and  mufl  come 
into  the  reckoning,  before  a  man  can  form  a  right  judg- 
ment. This  would  enlarge  their  minds,  and  give  a  due 
freedom  to  their  underllandings,  that  they  might  not  be 
led  into  errour  by  prefuraption,  lazinels,  or  precipi- 
tancy; for  I  think  nobody  can  approve  fuch  a  condudt 
of  the  underftanding,  as  iliould  miflead  it  from  truth, 
though  it  be  ever  fo  much  in  falhion  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

To  this  perhaps  it  v»ill  be  objeO'i:ed,  that  to  manage 
the  underliandingas  I  propofc,  would  require  every  man 
to  be  a  fcholar,  and  to  be  furniihed  w  ith  ail  the  materials 
of  knowledge,  and  exercifcd  in  all  the  ways  of  reafon- 
ing. To  which  I  anfw  er,  that  it  is  a  Ihame  for  thofe 
that  have  time,  and  the  means  to  attain  knowledge,  to 
want  any  helps,  or  alTiflancc,  for  the  improvement  of 
their  underifandings,  that  are  to  be  got ;  and  to  fuch  I 
w^ould  be  thought  here  chiefly  to  fpeak.  Thofe  me- 
thinks,  who,  by  the  induftry  and  parts  of  their  ancef- 
rors,  have  been  fet  free  from  a  conftant  drudgery  to  their 
backs  and  their  bellies,  Ihould  beftow  fome  of  their 

fpare 
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fpare  time  on  their  heads,  and  open  their  minds,  by  fome 
trials  and  ellays,  in  all  the  forts  and  matters  of  reafon- 
ing.  I  .have  before  mentioned  mathematics,  wherein 
algebra  gives  new  helps  and  views  to  the  underftanding. 
If  I  propofe  thefe,  it  is  not,  as  I  faid,  to  make  every 
man  a  thorough  mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraift ; 
but  yet  I  think  the  ftudy  of  them  is  of  infinite  ufe,  even 
to  grown  men  ;  firft,  by  experimentally  convincing  them, 
that  to  make  any  one  rcafon  well,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  parts  wherewith  he  is  fatisfied,  and  that  ferve  him 
well  enough  in  his  ordinary  courfe.  A  man  in  thofe 
ftudies  will  fee,  that  however  good  he  may  think  his 
underflanding,  yet  in  many  things,  and  thofe  very  vifi- 
ble,  it  may  fail  him.  This  would  take  off  that  pre- 
fumption  that  mod:  men  have  of  themfelves  in  this  part ; 
and  they  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  think  their  minds 
wanted  no  helps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  added  to  the  acutenefs  and  penetration  of  their 
underftandings. 

Secondly,  the  fludy  of  mathematics  would  fhow  them 
the  neceffity  there  is  in  reafoning,  to  feparate  all  the 
diftincl  ideas,  and  fee  the  habitudes  that  all  thofe  con- 
cerned in  the  prefent  inquiry  have  to  one  another,  and 
to  lay  by  thofe  which  relate  not  to  the  proportion  in 
hand,  and  wholly  to  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning. 
This  is  that  which,  in  other  fubjedls,  befides  quantity, 
is  what  is  abfolutely  requifite  to  juff  reafoning,  though 
\Vi  them  it  is  not  fo  eafily  obferved,  nor  fo  carefully 
pradlifed.  In  thofe  parts  of  knowledge  where  it  is 
thought  demonftration  has  nothing  to  do,  men  reafon 
as  it  were  in  the  lump ;  and  if,  upon  a  fummary  and 
confufed  view,  or  upon  a  partial  confideration,  they  can 
raife  the  appearance  of  a  probability,  they  ufually  reft 
content;  efpecially  if  it  be  in  a  difputc  where  every 
little  ftraw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every  thing  that  can  but 
be  drawn-in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  the  argument,  is 
advanced  with  odentation.  But  that  mind  is  not  in  a 
pofture  to  find  the  truth,  that  does  not  diilindly  take 
all  the  parts  afunder,  and,  omitting  what  is  not  at  all  to 
the  point,  draw  a  conclufion  from  the  refult  of  all  the 
particulars,  which  any  way  influence  it.     There  is  an- 
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other  no  lefs  ufeful  habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to 
mathematical  dcmonlirations,  and  that  is,  of  ufing  the 
mind  to  a  long  train  of  confequences  :  but  having  men- 
tioned that  already,  I  fhall  not  again  here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whofe  fortunes  and  time  are  narrower,  what 
may  fuffice  them  is  not  of  that  vail  extent  as  may  be 
imagined,  and  fo  comes  not  within  the  objevflion. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  every  thing. 
Knowledge  and  fcience  in  general,  is  the  bufmefs  only 
cf  thofe  who  are  at  eafe  and  leifure.  Thofe  who  have 
particular  callings  ought  to  underftand  them ;  and  it  is 
no  unreafonable  propofal,  nor  impoflible  to  be  com- 
palTed,  that  they  fliould  think  and  reafon  right  about 
what  is  their  daily  employment.  This  one  cannot  think 
them  incapable  of,  without  levelling  them  with  the 
brutes,  and  charging  them  Vv  ith  a  ftupidity  below  the 
rank  of  rational  creatures. 

T3^i,-^;^«  ?•   3.   Befides   his   particular  callins:  for 

Keiigion.  ^  r    1  •     1  r  1  ^ 

the  iupport  oi  this  hie,  every  one  has  a  con- 
cern in  a  future  life,  which  he  is  bound  to  look  after. 
This  engages  his  thoughts  in  religion ;  and  here  it 
mightily  lies  upon  him  to  underftand  and  reafon  right. 
Men,  therefore,  cannot  be  excufed  from  underftanding 
the  words,  and  framing  the  general  notions  relating  to 
religion,  right.  The  one  day  of  {tvtny  beiides  other 
days  of  refl:,  allows  in  the  chriftii;n  world  time  enough 
for  this  (had  they  no  other  idle  hours)  if  they  would  but 
make  ufe  of  thefe  vacancies  from  their  daily  labour,  and 
apply  themfelves  to  an  improvement  of  knowledge  with 
as  much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to  a  gr^^at  many  other 
things  that  are  ufelefs,  and  had  but  thofe  that  would 
enter  them  according  to  their  feveral  capacities  in  a 
right  way  to  this  knovviedge.  The  original  make  of 
their  minds  is  like  that  of  other  men,  and  they  would 
be  found  not  to  want  underftanding  fit  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  if  they  were  a  little  encouraged 
and  helped  in  it,  as  they  fnould  be.  For  there  arc  in- 
ftances  of  very  mean  people,  who  have  raifed  their 
minds  to  a  great  fenfe  and  undcrllanding  of  religion; 
and  though  thefe  have  not  been  fo  frequent  as  could  be 
wiftied ;  yet  thcv  a*re  enough  to  clear  that  condition  of 

lifb 
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life  from  a  necefTity  of  grofs  ignorance,  and  to  fhow 
that  more  might  be  brought  to  be  rational  creatures  and 
chriftians  (for  they  can  hardly  be  thought  really  to  be 
fo,  who,  wearing  the  name,  know  not  fo  much  as  the 
very  principles  of  that  religion)  if  due  care  were  taken 
of  them.  For,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  peafantry  lately  in 
France  (a  rank  of  people  under  a  much  heavier  prelTure 
of  want  and  poverty,  than  the  day-labourers  in  England) 
of  the  reformed  religion  undcrdood  it  much  better,  and 
could  fay  more  for  it,  than  thofc  of  a  higher  condition 
among  us. 

But  if  it  (hall  be  concluded  that  the  meaner  fort  of 
people  muit  give  themlcives  up  lo  brutifli  flupidity  in 
the  things  of  their  neareft  concernment,  which  I  fee  no 
reafon  for,  this  excufes  not  thofe  of  a  freer  fortune  and 
education,  if  they  negled:  their  underftandings,  and  take 
no  care  to  employ  them  as  they  ought,  and  fet  them 
right  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things  for  which  prin- 
cipally they  were  given  them.  At  kail  thofe,  whofe 
plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  the  opportunities  and 
helps  of  improvements,  are  not  fo  few,  but  that  it  might 
be  hoped  great  advancements  might  be  made  in  know^- 
ledge  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  in  that  of  thegreateft  con- 
cern and  largeft  views,  if  men  would  make  a  right  ufe 
of  their  faculties,  and  lludy  their  own  underftandings. 

§.  9.  Outward  corporeal  objedls,  that  con-  j  1 
ftantly  importune  our  fenfcs  and  captivate 
our  appetites,  fail,  not  to  fill  our  heads  with  lively  and 
lading  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here  the  mind  needs  not  to 
be  fet  upon  getting  greater  (lore  ;  they  offer  themfelves 
faft  enough,  and  are  ufually  entertained  in  fuch  plenty, 
and  lodged  fo  carefully,  that  the  mind  wants  room,  or 
attention,  for  others  that  it  has  more  ufe  and  need  of. 
To  fit  the  underftanding,  therefore,  for  fuch  reafoning 
as  I  have  been  above  fpeaking  of,  care  fhould  be  taken 
to  fill  it  with  moral  and  more  abftradl  ideas  ;  for  thefe  not 
otfering  themfelves  to  the  fenfcs,  but  being  to  be  framed 
to  the  underftanding,  people  are  generally  fo  negledlful 
of  a  faculty  they  are  apt  to  think  wants  nothing,  that  I 
fear  moil  men's  mind§  are  more  unfurniflied  w^ith  fuch 
ideas  than  is  imagined.     They  often  ufe  the  words,  and 
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how  can  they  be  fa fpediied  to  v/ant  the  ideas  ?  Vs^hat  I 
have  faid  in  the  third  book  of  my  elTay,  will  excufe  me 
from  any  other  anfwer  to  this  queftion.  But  to  con- 
vince people  of  what  moment  it  is  to  their  underftand- 
ings  to  be  furniilied  v/ith  fuch  abllracl  ideas,  fleady  and 
fettled  in  tiiem,,  give  me  leave  to  afk,  how  any  one  ihall 
be  able  to  know  whether  he  be  obliged  to  be  jull,  if  he 
has  not  eftablifhed  ideas  in  his  mind  of  obligation  and 
of  juftice;  fmce  knowledge  confifts  in  nothing  but  the 
perceived  agreem.ent  or  difagreement  of  thofe  ideas  ?  and 
fo  of  all  others  the  like,  which  concern  our  lives  and 
manners.  And  if  men  do  find  a  difficulty  to  fee  the 
agreen^ent  or  difagreement  of  two  angles,  which  lie  be- 
fore their  eyes,  unalterable  in  a  diagram  ;  how  utterly 
impoffible  will  it  be  to  perceive  it  in  ideas  that  have  no 
other  fenfible  objedl  to  reprefent  them  to  the  mind  but 
founds ;  with  which  they  have  no  manner  of  confor- 
mity, and  therefore- had  need  to  be  clearly  fettled  in  the 
inind  themfelves,  if  we  would  make  any  clear  judgment 
about  them  ?  This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  firfl:  things 
the  mind  fliould  be  employed  about,  in  the  right  con- 
dud;  of  the  underftanding,  without  which  it  is  impofiible 
it  fliould  be  capable  of  reafoning  right  about  thofe  mat- 
ters. But  in  thefe,  and  all  other  ideas,  care  muft  be 
taken  that  they  harbour  no  inconfiflencies,  and  that  they 
have  a  real  exiflcnce  where  real  exiftence  is  fuppofed  ; 
and  are  not  mere  chimeras  with  a  fuppofed  exiflence. 
Prejudice.  ?'    ^^*  Every  one  is  forward  to  complain 

of  the  prejudices  that  mifiead  other  men  or 
parties,  as  if  he  were  free,  and  had  none  of  his  own. 
This  being  objected  on  all  fides,  it  is  agreed,  that  it  is 
a  fault  and  an  hindrance  to  knowledge.  What  now  is 
the  cure  ?  No  other  but  this,  that  every  man  Ihould  let 
alone  others  prejudices,  and  examine  his  own.  Nobody 
is  convinced  of  his  by  the  accufation  of  another;  he 
recriminates  by  the  fame  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only 
way  ^o  remove  this  great  caufe  of  ignorance  and  errour 
out  of  the  world,  is,  for  every  one  impartially  to  exa- 
mine himfelf.  If  others  v/ill  not  deal  fairly  with  their 
own  minds,  does  that  make  my  errours  truths  ?  or  ought 
it  to  make  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impofe 

on 
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on  myfelf?  If  others  love  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  fhould 
that  hinder  me  from  couching  of  mine  as  foon  as  I  can  ? 
Every  one  declares  againft  blindnefs,  and  yet  who  almoft 
is  not  fond  of  that  which  dims  his  light,  and  keeps  the 
clear  light  out  of  his  mind,  which  fhould  lead  him  into 
truth  and  knowledge  ?  Falfe  or  doubtful  pofitions,  relied 
upon  as  unqueftionable  maxims,  keep  thofe  in  the  dark 
from  truth  who  build  on  them.  Such  are  ufually  the 
prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party,  reverence, 
fafnion,  intereft,  &c.  This  is  the  mote  which  every  one 
fees  in  his  brother's  eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam  in 
his  own.  For  who  is  there  almoft  that  is  ever  brouo^ht 
fairly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  fee  whether 
they  are  fuch  as  will  bear  the  trial  ?  But  yet  this  fhould 
be  one  of  the  firfl:  things  every  one  fnould  fet  about,  and 
be  fcrupulous  in,  v/ho  would  rightly  conduct  his  under- 
iianding  in  the  fearch  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  thofe  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great  hin- 
drance of  knowledge,  (for  to  fuch  only  I  write]  to  thofe 
who  would  fhake  off  this  great  and  dangerous  impoftor, 
prejudice,  who  drelTes  up  falihood  in  the  likenefs  of 
truth,  and  fo  dexteroufly  hoodwinks  men's  minds,  as  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that  they  are  more 
in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  fee  with  their  eyes ;  I 
fliall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby  prejudice  may  be 
known.  He  that  is  firongly  of  any  opinion,  muff  fup- 
pofe  (unlefs  he  be  felf-condemned)  that  his  perfuafion 
is  built  upon  good  grounds ;  and  that  his  alTent  is  no 
greater  than  what  the  evidence  of  the  truth  he  holds 
forces  him  to  ;  and  that  they  are  arguments,  and  not  in- 
clination,  or  fancy,  that  make  him  fo  confident  and  po- 
litive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if,  after  all  his  profeffion,  he 
cannot  bear  any  oppofition  to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot 
fo  much  as  give  a  patient  hearing,  much  lefs  examine 
and  weigh  the  argum^ents  on  the  other  fide,  does  he  not 
plainly  confefs  it  is  prejudice  governs  him?  and  it  is  not 
the  evidence  of  truth,  but  fome  lazy  anticipation,  fome 
beloved  prefumption,  that  he  delires  to  reft  undiffurbcd 
in.  For,  if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  gives  out,  well 
fenced  with  evidence,  and  he  fees  it  to  be  true,  what 
»eed  he  fear  to  put  it  to  the  proof?  If  his  opinion  be 

fettled 
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fettled  upon  a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that 
fupport  it,  and  have  obtained  his  aflent,  be  clear,  good, 
and  convincing,  why  ihould  he  be  fhy  to  have  it  tried 
whether  they  be  proof  or  not  ?  He  whofe  affent  goes 
beyond  this  evidence,  owes  this  excefs  of  his  adherence 
only  to  prejudice,  and  does  in  effecl  own  it,  when  he 
refufes  to  hear  what  is  offered  againft  it;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  feeks,  but  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a  forward 
condemnation  of  all  that  may  ftand  in  oppoiition  to  it, 
unheard  and  unexamined  ;  which,  what  is  it  but  preju- 
dice? ^'  qui  a^quum  ftatuerit,  parte  inaudita  altera,  eti- 
*^  amfi  cequum  fbatuerit,  baud  aequus  fuerit."  He  that 
would  acquit  himfelf  in  this  cafe  as  a  lover  of  truth,  not 
giving  way  to  any  pre-occupation,  or  biafs,  that  may 
miflead  him,  muf!"  do  two  things  that  are  not  very  com- 
mon, nor  very  eafy. 

Indifferency,  ^''    ^  ^ '   Fi^^>  ^^  "^"^  ^^^  be  in  love  with 

any  opinion,  or  wilh  it  to  be  true,  till  he 
knows  it  to  be  To,  and  then  he  will  not  need  to  wifh  it : 
for  nothing  that  is  falfe  can  deferve  our  good  wifhes,  nor 
a  defire  that  it  Ihould  have  the  place  and  force  of  truth  ; 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  this.  Men  are 
fond  of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evidence  but  refpe(fl: 
and  cuftom,  and  think  they  mufl:  maintain  them,  or  all 
is  gone ;  though  they  have  never  examined  the  ground 
they  ftand  on,  nor  have  ever  made  them  out  to  them- 
felves,  or  can  make  them  out  to  others  :  we  fliould  con- 
tend earneftly  for  the  truth,  but  we  fhould  firft  be  furc 
that  it  is  truth,  or  elfe  we  fight  againft  God,  who  is  the 
God  of  truth,  and  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  w ho  is  the 
father  and  propagator  of  lyes  ;  and  our  zeal,  though  ever 
fo  warm,  w  ill  not  excufe  us,  for  this  is  plainly  preju- 
dice. 

Examine.  §'   ^^*  Secondly,  he  muft  do  that  which 

he  will  find  himfelf  very  averfe  to,  as  judg- 
ing the  thing  unneceftary,  or  himfelf  incapable  of 
doing  it.  He  muft  try  w  hether  his  principles  be  cer- 
tainly true,  or  not,  and  how  far  he  may  fafely  rely  upon 
them.  This,  whether  fewer  have  the  heart  or  the  fkill 
to  do,  1  ftiall  not  determine ;  but  this,  I  am  fure,  is  that 

which 
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which  every  one  ought  to  do,  who  profefies  to  love  truth, 
and  would  not  impofe  upon  himfelf ;  which  is  a  furer 
way  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  than  by  being  expofed  to  the 
fophiflry  of  others.  The  difpoiition  to  put  any  cheat 
upon  ourfelves  works  conftantly,  and  we  are  plc-ifed 
with  it,  but  are  impatient  of  being  bantered  or  milled 
by  others.  The  inability  I  here  fpeak  of,  is  not  any  na- 
tural defed  that  makes  men  incapable  of  examining  their 
own  principles.  To  fuch,  rules  of  conducting  their  un- 
derilandings  arc  ufelefs ;  and  that  is  the  cafe  of  very 
few.  The  great  number  is  of  thofe  whom  the  ill  habit 
of  never  exerting  their  thoughts  has  difabled  ;  the  powers 
of  their  minds  are  flarved  by  difufe,  and  have  loft  that 
reach  and  flrength  which  nature  fitted  them  to  receive 
from  exercife.  Thofe  who  are  in  a  condition  to  learn 
the  firft  rules  of  plain  arithmetic,  and  could  be  brought 
to  caft  up  an  ordinary  fum,  are  capable  of  this,  if  they 
had  but  accuftomed  their  minds  to  reafoning  :  but  they 
that  have  wholly  neglected  the  exercife  of  their  under- 
Handings  in  this  way,  will  be  very  far,  at  firft,  from  be- 
ing able  to  do  it,  and  as  unlit  for  it  as  one  unpradifed 
in  figures  to  caft  up  a  fhop-book,  and,  perhaps,  think 
it  as  ftrange  to  be  fet  about  it.  And  yet  it  muft  never-- 
thelefs  be  confelTed  to  be  a  wrong  ufe  of  our  underftand- 
ings,  to  build  our  tenets  (in  things  where  we  are  con- 
cerned to  hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  may  lead 
us  into  errour.  We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard, 
upon  truft,  and  without  ever  having  examined  them,  and 
then  believe  a  whole  fyftem,  upon  a  prefumption  that 
they  are  true  and  folid  ;  and  what  is  all  this,  but  child- 
ifn,  fliameful,  fenfelefs  credulity  ? 

In  thefe  two  things,  viz.  an  equal  indifferency  for  all 
truth;  I  mean  the  receiving  it,  the  love  of  it,  as  truth, 
but  not  loving  it  for  any  other  reafon,  before  we  know 
it  to  be  true  ;  and  in  the  examination  of  our  principles, 
and  not  receiving  any  for  fuch,  nor  building  on  them, 
till  we  are  fully  convinced,  as  rational  creatures,  of  their 
folidity,  truth,  and  certainty;  conlifts  that  freedom  of 
the  uuderftanding  which  is  neceffary  to  a  rational  crea- 
ture, and  without  which  it  is  not  truly  an  underftand- 
ing.    It  is  conceitj,  fancy,  extravagance,  any  thing  rather 

than 
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than  underilanding,  if  it  muft  be  under  the  conflraint  of 
receiving  and  holding  opinions  by  the  authority  of  any 
thing  but  their  own,  not  fancied,  but  perceived,  evi- 
dence. This  was  rightly  called  impolition,  and  is  of 
all  other  the  woril  and  moft  dangerous  fort  of  it.  For 
we  impofe  upon  ourfelves,  which  is  the  ftrongefl:  impo- 
lition of  all  others  ;  and  we  impofe  upon  ourfelves  in 
that  part  which  ought  with  the  greateft  care  to  be  kept 
free  from  all  impolition.  The  world  is  apt  to  call  great 
blame  on  thofe  who  have  an  indifierency  for  opinions, 
efpecially  in  religion.  I  fear  this  is  the  foundation  of 
great  errour  and  worfe  confequences.  To  be  indifferent 
which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  right  temper  of  the 
mind  that  preferves  it  from  being  impofed  on,  and  dif- 
pofes  it  to  examine  with  that  indifferency,  till  it  has 
done  its  beft  to  find  the  truth,  and  this  is  the  only  direct 
and  fafe  way  to  it.  But  to  be  indifferent  w^hether  we 
embrace  falihood  or  truth,  is  the  great  road  to  errour. 
Thofe  who  are  not  indifferent  which  opinion  is  true, 
are  guilty  of  this ;  they  fuppofe,  without  examining, 
that  what  they  hold  is  true,  and  then  think  they  ought 
to  be  zealous  for  it.  Thofe,  it  is  plain  by  their  warn^th 
and  eagernefs,  are  not  indifferent  for  their  own  opi- 
nions, but  methinks  are  very  indifferent  whether  they 
be  true  or  falfe ;  fince  they  cannot  endure  to  have  any 
doubts  railed,  or  objediions  made  againft  them  ;  and  it 
is  vilible  they  never  have  made  any  themfelves,  and  fo, 
never  having  examined  them.,  know  not,  nor  are  con- 
cerned, as  they  Ihould  be,  to  know  whether  they  be  true 
or  falfe. 

Thefe  are  the  common  and  moil  general  mifcarriages 
which  I  think  men  fhould  avoid,  or  re«'l:ify,  in  a  right 
condud:  of  their  underffandings,  and  ihould  be  particu- 
larly taken  care  of  in  education.  The  bufmefs  whereof, 
in  refped  of  knowledge,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to  perfecl  a 
learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  fciences,  but  to  give  his 
inind  that  freedom,  that  difpolition,  and  thofe  habits,  that 
may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  fliall 
apply  himfelf  to,  or  (land  in  need  of,  in  the  future  courfe 
of  his  life. 

This, 
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This,  and  this  only,  is  well  principling,  and  not  the 
inliilling  a  reverence  and  veneration  for  certain  dogmas, 
under  the  fpecious  title  of  principles,  which  are  often 
fo  rernote  from  that  truth  and  evidence  which  belongs 
to  principles,  that  they  ought  to  be  rejedied,  as  falfe  and 
erroneous  ;  and  often  caufe  men  fo  educated,  when  they 
come  abroad  into  the  world,  and  find  they  cannot  main- 
tain the  principles  fo  taken  up  and  refted  in,  to  caft  off 
all  principles,  and  turn  perfedt  fceptics,  regardlefs  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  are  feveral  weaknelTes  and  defeats  in  the  un- 
dcrflanding,  either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind, 
or  ill  habits  taken  up,  which  hinder  it  in  its  progrefs  to 
knowledge.  Of  thefe,  there  are  as  many,  polTibly,  to 
be  found,  if  the  mind  were  thoroughly  ftudied,  as  there 
are  difeafes  of  the  body,  each  whereof  clogs  and  difables 
the  undcrftanding  to  fome  degree,  and  therefore  deferves 
to  be  looked  after  and  cured.  I  (liall  fet  down  fomc 
few  to  excite  nien,  efpecially  thofe  who  make  knowledge 
their  bufinefs,  to  look  into  themfelves,  and  obferve 
whether  they  do  not  indulge  fome  weaknelTes,  allow 
fome  mifcarriagcs  in  the  management  of  their  intellec- 
tual faculty,  which  is  prejudicial  to  them  in  thefearch 
of  truth, 

§.    13.  Particular  matters  of  fad:  are  the 
undoubted  foundations  on  which  our  civil     jiong*^^'^" 
and  natural  knov,  ledge  is  built :  the  benefit 
the  underfbanding  makes  of  them,  is  to  draw  from  them 
conclufions,  v/hich  may  be  as  flanding  rules  of  know- 
ledge, and  confequently  of  practice.     The  mind  often 
makes  not  that  benefit  it  ihould   of  the  information  it 
receives  from  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  hiftorians, 
by  being  too  forward  or  too  flow  in  making  obferva- 
tions  on  the  particular  facls  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  thofe  v.ho  are  very  affiduous  in  reading,  and 
yet  do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They 
are  delighted  with  the  flories  that  arc  told,  and  perhaps 
can  tell  them  again,  for  they  make  all  they  read  nothing 
but  hiftory  to  them i elves  ;  but  not  reflecting  on  it,  not 
making  to  themfelves  obfervations  from  what  they  read, 
they  are  very  little  improved  by  all  that  crowd  of  par- 
ticulars. 
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ticulars,  that  either  pafs  through,  or  lodge  themfelvcs 
in  their  underliandings.  They  dream  on  in  a  conflant 
courfe  of  reading  and  cramming  themfelves  ;  but  not 
digefting  any  thing,  it  produces  nothing  but  an  heap  of 
crudities. 

If  their  memories  retain  well,  one  may  fay,  they  have 
the  materials  of  knowledge;  but,  like  thofe  for  build- 
ing, they  are  of  no  advantage,  if  there  be  no  other  ufc 
made  of  them  but  to  let  them  lie  heaped  up  together. 
Oppofite  to  thefe,  there  are  others  who  lofe  the  improve- 
ment they  iliould  make  of  matters  of  faift  by  a  quite  con- 
trary condud.  They  are  apt  to  draw  general  conclu- 
lions,  and  raife  axioms  from  every  particular  they  meet 
with.  Thefe  make  as  little  true  benefit  of  hiftory  as  the 
other ;  nay,  being  of  forward  and  adlive  fpirits,  receive 
more  harm  by  it ;  it  being  of  worfe  confequencc  to  fleer 
one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule,  than  to  have  none  at 
all ;  errour  doing  to  bufy  men  much  more  harm,  than 
ignorance  to  the  flow  and  fluggilh.  Between  thefe, 
thofe  fecm  to  do  bed,  v/ho  taking  material  and  ufefiil 
hints,  fometimes  from  fingle  matters  of  fa6t,  carry  them 
in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of,  by  what  they  fhall  find 
in  hiftory,  to  confirm  or  reverfe  thefe  imperfed:  ob- 
fervations  ;  which  may  be  eftablilhed  into  rules  fit  to  be 
relied  on,  when  they  are  juftified  by  a  fufiicient  and 
wary  indudlion  of  particulars.  He  that  makes  no  fuch 
refledtions  on  what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a 
rhapfody  of  tales,  fit,  in  winter-nights,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  others  :  and  he  that  will  improve  every 
matter  of  fad:  into  a  maxim,  will  abound  in  <:ontrary 
obfcrvations,  that  can  be  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  perplex 
and  pudder  him,  if  he  compares  them  ;  or  elfe  to  mif- 
guide  him,  if  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  authority  of 
that,  which  for  its  novelty,  or  for  fome  other  fancy,  beft 
pleafes  him. 

gj^g^  §.   1 4.  Next  to  thefe,  we  may  place  thofe 

who  fuffer  their  own  natural  tempers  and 
paflions  th#y  are  pofTeiTed  with,  to  influence  their  judg- 
ments, efpecially  of  men  and  things,  that  may  any  way- 
relate  to  their  prefent  circumftances  and  interefl.  Truth 
is  aJl  fimple,  all  pure^  will  bear  no  mixture  of  any  thing 
6  '  clfc 
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clfe  with  it.  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible  to  any  bye  inte- 
refts ;  and  fo  fhould  the  underrtandi ng  be,  whole  ufe 
and  excellency  lies  in  conforming  itfelf  to  it.  To  think: 
of  every  thing  jufl  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  is  the  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  undcrftanding,  though  it  be  not  that  which 
men  always  imploy  it  to.  This  all  men,  at  firfl:  hear- 
ing, allow,  is  the  right  ufe  every  one  fhould  make  of 
his  underftanding.  Nobody  will  be  at  fuch  an  open 
defiance  with  common  fenfe,  as  to  profcfs  that  we  fhould 
not  endeavour  to  know,  and  think  of  things  as  they  are 
m  themfclves  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  frequent 
than  to  do  the  contrary ;  and  men  are  apt  to  excufe 
themfelves  ;  and  think  they  have  reafon  to  do  fo,  if  the/ 
have  but  a  pretence  that  it  is  for  God,  or  a  good  caufe ; 
that  is,  in  elfed:,  for  themfclves,  their  own  perfualion, 
or  party  :  for  thofe  in  their  turns  the  feveral  fed:s  of 
men,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion,  entitle  God  and 
a  good  caufe.  But  God  requires  not  men  to  wrong  or 
mifufc  their  faculties  for  him,  nor  to  lye  to  others,  or 
themfelves,  for  his  fake ;  v.  hich  they  purpofely  do,  who 
will  not  fuffcr  their  underftandings  to  have  right  con- 
ceptions of  the  things  propofed  to  them,  and  delignediy 
reltrain  themfelves  from  having  juft  thoughts  of  every 
thing,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as 
for  a  good  caufe,  that  needs  not  fych  ill  helps  ;  if  it  be 
good,  truth  will  fupport  it,  and  it  has  no  need  of  fallacy 
or  fallhood. 

§.15.  Very  much  of  kin  to  this,  is  the  Arguments, 
hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one 
lide  of  a  queftion,  and  wholly  to  negledl  and  refufe  thofc 
which  favour  the  other  fide.  What  is  this  but  wilfully 
to  rnifguidc  the  underflanding,  and  is  fo  far  from  giving 
truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly  d chafes  it :  efpoufe 
opinions  that  bed  comport  with  their  power,  profit,  or 
credit,  and  then  feek  arguments  to  fupport  them  ?  Truth 
light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us  than  er- 
rour  ;  for  what  is  fo  taken  up  by  us  may  be  falfe  as  w-el!  as 
true,  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty  who  has  thus  Hum- 
bled upon  truth  in  his  way  to  preferment. 

There  is  another,  but  more  innocent  way  of  colled:- 
ing  arguments,  very  familiar  among  bookifli  men,  which 

is 
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is  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  the  arguments  they  meet 
with  pro  and  con  in  the  queftions  they  ftudy.  This  helps 
them  not  to  judge  right,  nor  argue  flrongly,  but  only 
to  talk  copioufiy  on  either  lide,  without  being  fleady 
and  fettled  in  their  own  judgments  :  For  fuch  arguments 
gathered  from  other  men's  thoughts,  floating  only  in 
the  memory,  are  there  ready,  indeed,  to  fupply  copious 
talk  with  fome  appearance  of  reafon,  but  are  far  from 
helping  us  to  judge  right.  Such  variety  of  arguments 
only  diftrac5t  the  underftanding  that  relies  on  them, 
unlefs  it  has  gone  farther  than  fuch  a  fuperficial  way  of 
examining ;  this  is  to  quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to 
ferve  our  vanity.  The  fure  and  only  way  to  get  true 
knowledge,  is  to  form  in  our  minds  clear  fettled  notions 
of  things,  with  names  annexed  to  thofe  determined 
ideas.  Thefe  we  are  to  confider,  with  their  feveral  re> 
lations  and  habitudes,  and  not  amufe  ourfelves  with 
floating  names,  and  words  of  indetermined  fignification, 
which  we  can  ufe  in  feveral  fenfes  to  ferve  a  turn.  It  is 
in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and  refpeccs  our  ideas 
have  one  to  another,  that  real  knowledge  coniifts ;  and 
when  a  man  onc^  perceives  how  far  they  agree  or  difa- 
gree  one  with  another,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  what 
other  people  fay,  and  will  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  ar- 
guments of  others,  which  are  many  of  them  nothing  but 
plaufible  fophiftry.  This  will  teach  him  to  ftate  the 
queftion  right,  and  fee  whereon  it  turns  ;  and  thus  he 
will  ftand  upon  his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his  own  un- 
derftanding. Whereas  by  colled'ing  and  learning  argu- 
ments by  heart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others  ;  and 
w^hen  any  one  queftions  the  foundations  they  are  built 
upon,  he  will  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  be  fain  to  give  up 
his  implicit  knowledge, 

ll^^g^  §.   1 6.  Labour  for  labour-fake  is  againft 

nature.  The  underftanding,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  faculties,  choofes  always  the  ftiorteft  way  to 
its  end,  would  prefently  obtain  the  knowledge  it  is 
about,  and  then  fet  upon  fome  new  inquiry.  But  this, 
w  hether  lazinefs  or  hafte,  often  mifteads  it,  and  makes 
it  content  itfelf  with  improper  ways  of  fearch,  and  fuch 
as  will  not  ferve  the  turn :  fometimes  it  refts  upon  tef- 

timony. 
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-timony,  when  teliimony  of  right  has- nothing  to  do,  be- 
caufe  it  is  caiier  to  believe  than  to  be  fcientifically  in- 
ftrudled  :  fometimes  it  contents  itfelf  with  one  argu- 
ment, and  rells  iatisficd  with  that,  as  it  were  a  demon- 
ftration,  whereas  the  thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of 
demonftration,  and  therefore  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the 
trial  of  probabilities,  and  ail  the  material  arguments  pro 
and  con  be  examined  and  brought  to  a  balance.  In 
fome  cafes  the  mind  is  determined  by  probable  topics  in 
inquiries  where  demonftration  may  be  had.  All  thefe, 
and  feveral  others,  which  lazinefs,  impatience,  cuftom, 
and  want  of  ufe  and  attention  lead  men  into,  are  mif- 
applications  of  the  underftanding  in  the  fearch  of  truth. 
In  every  queilion  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof  it 
is  capable  of  fhould  be  conlidered,  to  make  our  inquiry 
fuch  as  it  fhould  be.  This  would  fave  a  great  deal  of 
frequently  mifemployed  pains,  and  lead  us  fooner  to 
that  difcovery  and  poiTellion  of  truth  we  are  capable  of.; 
The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  cfpecially  fri- 
volous ones,  fuch  as  are  all  that  are  merely  verbal,  i^ 
not  only  lofl:  labour,  but  cumbers  the  memory  to  v^o 
purpofe,  and  ferves  only  to  hinder  it  from  feizing  and 
holding  of  the  truth  in  all  thofe  cafes  which  are  capable 
of  demonftration.  In  fuch  a  way  of  proof  the  truth  and 
certainty  is  feen,  and  the  mind  fully  polTeiics  itfelf  of 
it ;  when  in  the  other  way  of  afient  it  only  hovers  about 
it,  is  amufed  with  uncertainties.  In  this  fuperficial 
way,  indeed,  the  mind  is  capable  of  m.ore  variety  of  plau- 
iiblc  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged,  as  it  fnould  be,  in  its 
knowledsje.     It  is  to  this  fame  hafle  and  imoatience  of 

O  J. 

the  mind  alfo,  that  a  not  due  tracing  of  the  arguments 
to  their  true  foundation  is  owing ;  men  fee  a  little,  pre- 
fume  a  great  deal,  and  fo  jump  to  the  concluiion.  This 
is  a  lliort  way  to  fancy  and  conceit,  and  (if  firmly  em- 
braced) to  opinionatry,  but  is  certainly  the  fartheil  v/ay 
about  to  knowledge.  For  he  that  will  know,  mull  by 
tfie  connexion  of  the  proofs  fee  the  truth,  and  the  ground 
it  flands  on ;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  for  hafce  Ikipt  over 
what  he  Ihould  have  examined,  he  miuft  begin  and  go 
overall  again,  or  elfe  he  will  never  come  to  know^- 
ledge. 

Vol.  IL  a  a  §»  170 
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^  ;. .  C.   1 7.  Another  fault  of  as  ill  corxfeqircnce 

2s  this,  wnich  proceeds  alio  irom  lazmeis, 
uith  a  mixture  of  vanity,  is  the  flvipping  from  one  fort 
of  knowledge  to  another.  Son.e  men'i;  tempers  are 
quickly  weary  of  any  one  thing.  Condancy  and  afTi- 
duity  is  what  they  cannot  bear :  the  fame  ftudy  long 
continued  in,  is  as  intolerable  to  them,  as  the  appear- 
ing long  in  the  fame  clothes,  or  fafnion,  is  to  a  court- 
lady. 

Sin  tterino-  ^'   ^^*  ^^^^^'^*  ^^^^  ^^^7  Hiay  fcem  uni- 

verfally  knowing,  get  a  little  fmattering  in; 
every    thing.     Both   thefe   may    fill,  their    heads   with 
fuperficial  notions  of  things,  but  are  \ci;y  n:iuch  out  of 
the  way  of  attaining  truth  or  knowledge. 
TT  .     ry^  §.   iQ.  I   do  not  here  fpeak  apainft  the 

takm.g  a  talte  oi  every  lort  oi  knowledge ; 
it  is  certainly  very  ufeful  and  neceffary  to  form  the 
mind  ;  but  then  it  muft  be  done  in  a  different  way,  and 
to  a  different  end.  Not  for  talk  and  vanity  to  fill  the 
■  head  with  fhreds  of  all  kinds,  that  he  who  is  poffeffed 
of  fuch  a  frippery,  may  be  able  to  match  the  difcourfes 
of  all  he  Ihall  meet  with,  a&  if  nothing  could  come  amifs 
to  him ;  and  his  head  was  fo  well  Ifored  a  magazine, 
that  nothing  could  be  propofed  which  he  was  not  mailer 
of,  and  was  readily  furniilied  to  entertain  any  one  on. 
This  is  an  excellency,  indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to 
have  a  real  and  true  knowledge  in  all,  or  mod  of  the 
objeds  of  contemplation.  But  it  is  what  the  mind  of 
one  and^the  fame  man  can  hardly  attain  unto ;  and  the 
inffances  are  fo  few  of  thofe  who  have>  in  any  meafure, 
approached  towards  it^  that  I  know  not  whether  they 

-  are  to  be  propofed  as  examples  in  the  ordinary  conduct 
•  of  the  underrtanding.     For  a  man  to  underftand  fully 

the  buiinefs  of  his  particular  calling  in  the  com.mon- 
wealth,  and  of  religion,  w  hich  is  his  calling  as  he  is  a 
man  in  thev/orld,  is  ufually  enough  to  take  up  his  whole 
time  ;  and  there  are  few  that  inform  themfclves  in  thefe> 
■^vhich  is  every  man's  proper  and  peculiar  buiinefs,  io 
to  the  bottom  as  they  ihould  do.     But  thaugh  this  be 

-  fa,  and  there  arc  very  few  men  that  extend  their  thoughts 
toward^;  univcrlal  knowledge ;  yet  I  do  not  doubty,  but 
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if  the  right  way  were  taken,  and  the  methods  of  inquiry 
were  ordered  as  they  fhould  be,  men  of  little  bufinefs 
and  great  leifure  might  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  it  than 
is  ufually  done.  To  turn  to  the  bufmefs  in  hand  ;  the 
end  and  ufe  of  a  little  infight  in  thofe  parts  oi  know- 
ledge, which  are  not  a  man's  proper  bulinefs,  is  to  ac- 
cuftom  our  minds  to  all  forts  of  ideas,  and  the  proper 
ways  of  examining  their  habitudes  and  relations.  This 
gives  the  mind  a  freedom,  and  the  exercifing  the  under- 
fianding  in  the  feveral  ways  of  inquiry  and  reafoning, 
which  the  moil  fkiifui  have  m^ade  ufe  of,  teaches  the 
mind  fagacity  and  warinefs,  and  a  fupplenefs  to  apply 
itfelf  more  clofely  and  dexteroufly  to  the  bents  and  turns 
of  the  matter  in  all  its  refcarches.  Befidcs,  this  uni- 
verfal  tafte  of  ail  the  fciences,  with  an  indilferency  before 
the  mind  is  poffefied  with  any  one  in  particular,  and 
grown  into  love  and  admiration  of  what  is  made  its  dar- 
ling, will  prevent  another  evil,  very  commonly  to  be 
obferved  in  thofe  who  have  from  the  beginning  been 
feafoned  only  by  one  part  of  knowledge.  Let  a  man  be 
given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  fort  of  knowledge, 
and  that  will  become  every  thing.  The  mind  will  take 
^fuch  a  tindure  from  a  familiarity  with  that  objecl:,  that 
every  thing  elfe,  how  remote  foever,  will  be  brought 
under  the  fame  view.  A  metaphylician  will  bring 
plovv'ing  and  gardening  immediately  to  abflradl  notions : 
the  hiltory  of  nature  fnail  fignify  nothing  to  him.  An 
alchcmift,  on  the  contrary,  fl~iali  reduce  divinity  to  the 
maxims  of  his  laboratory  :  explain  morality  by  fal,  ful- 
phur  and  mercury  ;  and  allegorife  the  fcripture  itfelf, 
and  the  facred  myfteries  thereof,  into  the  philofopher's 
ftone.  And  I  heard  once  a  man,  who  had  a  mjore  than 
ordinary  excellency  in  mufic,  ferioully  accomimiodate 
Mofes's  feven  days  of  the  firft  week  to  the  notes  of  mu- 
fic, as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken  the  meafure  and 
method  of  the  creation.  It  is  of  no  fmall  confequence 
to  keep  the  mind  from  fuch  a  poffeiTion,  which  I  think 
is  beft  done  by  giving  it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the 
whole  intellectual  world,  w^herein  it  m^ay  fee  the  order, 
rank,  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  jufl  aliov.-- 

A  a  2  ance 
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ance  to  the  difi:in6t  provinces  of  the  fevcral  fcienccs  In 
the  due  order  and  ufetulnefs  of  each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  necef- 
fary,  nor  be  eafily  brought  to ;  it  is  fit,  at  Icafl:,  that  it 
fliould  be  pradlifed  in  the  breeding  of  the  yoking.  The 
bufinefs  of  education,  as  I  have  already  oblerved,  is  not, 
as  I  think,  to  make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  fcien- 
ces,  but  fo  to  open  and  difpofe  their  minds,  as  m.ay  beft 
make  them  capable  of  any,  when  they  flmll  apply  them- 
fclvcs  to  it.  If  men  are,  for  a  long  time,  accuilomed 
only  to  one  fort  or  method  of  thoughts,  their  minds 
grow  ftitf  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn  to  another.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  give  them  this  freedom,  that  I  think 
they  ihould  be  made  to  look  into  all  forts  of  knowledge, 
and  exercife  their  underftan dings  in  fo  wide  a  variety 
and  ftock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do  not  propofe  it  as  a 
variety  and  flock  of  knowledge,  but  a  variety  and  free- 
dom of  thinking,  as  an  increafe  of  the  powers  and  acti- 
vity of  the  mind,  not  as  an  enlargement  of  its  pollef- 
fions. 

Readine.  ^*   ^^*   "^^^^^^   ^^  ^^'^^  which  I  think  great 

readers  are  apt  to  be  miilakcn  in.     Thofc 
who  have  read  of  every  thing,  are  thought  to  underfiand 
■every  thing  too  ;  but  it  is  not  always  fb.     Reading  fur- 
niflies  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowledge,  it  is 
thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.     We  are  of  the  ru- 
minating kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourfelves 
with  a  great  load  of  colledlions  ;  unlefs  we  chew  them 
over  again,  they  will  not  give  us  ftrength  and  ncurifli- 
ment.     There  are,  indeed,  in  fome  writers  vilible  in- 
fiances  of  deep  thoughts,  clofe  and  acute  reafoning,  and 
ideas  well  purfued.     The  light  thefc  would  give  would 
be  of  great  ufe,  if  their  reader  would  obferve  and  imi- 
tate them ;  all  the  reft  at  bcfl  are  but  particulars  ht  to 
be  turned  into  knowledge;  but  that  can  be  done  only 
by  our  own  meditation,  and  examining  the  reach,  force 
and  coherence  of  what  is  faid  ;  and  then,  as  far  as  wc 
apprehend  and  fee  the  connexion  of  ideas,  fo  far  it  is 
ours  ;  without  that,  it  is  but  fo  much  loofe  matter  float- 
ing in  our  brain.     The  memory  may  be  ftored,  but  the 
judgment  is  little  better,  and  the  ftock  of  knowledge 

not 
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not  increafed,  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others  have 
faid,  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have  found  in  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  knowledge  by  hear- fay, 
and  the  oftentation  of  it  is  at  bed  but  talking  by  rote, 
and  very  often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles.  For 
all  that  is  to  be  found  in  books^  is  not  built  upon  true 
foundations,  nor  always  rightly  deduced  from  the  prin- 
ciples it  is  pretended  to  be  built  on.  Such  an  cxamen 
as  is  requilite  to  difcover  that,  every  reader's  rnind  is  not 
forward  to  make ;  efpecially  in  thcfe  who  have  given 
themfelves  up  to  a  party,  and  only  hunt  for  what  they 
can  fcrape  together,  that  may  favour  and  fupport  the 
tenets  of  it.  Such  mxn  wilfully  exclude  themfelves  from 
truth,  and  from  all  true  benefit  to  be  received  by  read- 
ing. Others  of  more  indiflerency  often  want  attention 
and  indurci*y.  The  mind  is  backward  in  itfelf  to  be  at 
the  pains  to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to 
fee  upon  what  bafis  it  flands,  and  how  firmly ;  but  yet 
it  is  this  that  gives  fo  much  the  advantage  to  one  man 
more  than  another  in  reading.  The  mind  fnould  by 
fevere  rules  be  tyed  down  to  this,  at  firft,  uneafy  tafk  ; 
ufe  and  exercife  will  give  it  facility.  So  that  thole  who 
are  accuftomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were  with  one  caff 
of  the  eye,  take  a  view  of  the  argument,  and  prefently, 
in  moft  cafes,  fee  where  it  bottoms.  Thofe  who  have 
got  this  faculty,  one  may  fay,  have  got  the  true  key  of 
books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them  through  the  mizmaze 
of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty. 
This  young  beginners  fhould  be  entered  in,  and  fhowed 
the  ufe  of,  that  they  might  profit  by  their  reading. 
Thofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  it,  will  be  apt  to  think  it  too 
great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  fludies,  and  they  will 
fufpeci;  they  fhall  m.ake  but  fmall  progrefs,  if,  in  the 
books  they  read,  they  mulr  fland  to  examine  and  unra- 
vel every  argument,  and  follow  it  ftep  by  ftep  up  to  its 
original. 

I  anfvver,  this  is  a  good  objedlion,  and  ought  to  weigh 
with  thofe  wiiofe  reading  is  dcfigned  for  m.uch  talk  and 
little  knov/ledge,  and  I  have  nothing  co  fay  to  it.  But 
I  am  here  inquiring  into  the  condud  of  the  underftand- 
m<g  in  its  progrefs  towards  knowledge ;  and  to  thofe 

A  a  3  whci 
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who  aim  at  that,  I  may  fay,  that  he  who  fair  and  foftly 
goes  fieadily  forward  in  a  courfe  that  points  right,  will 
fooner  be  at  his  journey's  end,  than  he  that  runs  after 
every  one  he  meets,  though  he  gallop  all  day  full-fpeed. 
To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on, 
and  profiting  by,  what  we  read,  will  be  a  clog  and  rub 
to  any  one  only  in  the  beginning  :  when  cuftom  and  ex- 
ercife  has  made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  difpatched,  on 
mofr  occafions,  without  refting  or  interruption  in  the 
courfe  of  our  reading.  The  motions  and  views  of  a 
mindexercifed  that  way,  are  wonderfully  quick;  and  a 
man  ufed  to  fuch  fort  of  reflexions,  fees  as  much  at 
one  glimpfeas  would  require  a  longdifcourfe  to  lay  be- 
fore another,  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and  gradual  de- 
duction. Befides  that,  when  the  firfi:  difficulties  are 
over,  the  delight  and  fenfible  advantage  it  brings, 
mightily  encourages  and  enlivens  the  mind  in  reading, 
which  without  this  is  very  improperly  called  fludy. 

§.  21.  As  an  help  to  this,  I  think  it  may 
SSr'  ^^  propofed,  that  for  the  faving  the  long 
progreiTion  of  the  thoughts  to  remote  and 
firft  principles  in  every  cafe,  the  mind  Ihould  provide  it 
feveral  ftagcs  ;  that  is  to  fay,  intermediate  principles, 
which  it  might  have  recourfe  to  in  the  examining  thofe 
pofitions  that  come  in  its  \^'ay.  Thefe,  though  they  are 
not  felf-evidcnt  principles,  yet  if  they  have  been  made 
out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  unqueftionable  deduction, 
may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible  truths,  and 
ferve  as  unquefiionable  truths  to  prove  other  points  de- 
pending on  them  by  a  nearer  and  fliorter  view  than 
remote  and  general  maxims.  Thefe  may  ferve  as  land- 
marks to  ihow  what  lies  in  the  dired  way  of  truth,  or 
;S  quite  befides  it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who 
do  not  in  every  new  problem  run  it  back  to  the  firfl: 
axioms,  through  all  the  whole  train  of  intermediate  pro- 
pofitions.  Certain  theorem.s,  that  they  have  fettled  to 
thernfelvcs  upon  fure  demonftration,  ferve  to  refolve  to 
them  multitudes  of  propofitions  which  depend  on  them, 
and  are  as  firmly  made  out  from  thence,  as  if  the  mind 
went  afrefh  over  every  link  of  the  whole  chain  that  ties 
ifhem  to  firil  felf-evident  principles.     Only  in  other 
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fcknces  great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  they  eftablifh 
thole  intermediate  principles  with  as  much  caution,  ex- 
adnefs,  .and  indirferency,  as  mathematicians  ufe  in  the 
fettling  any  of  their  great  theorems.  When  this  is  not 
done,  but  men  take  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that 
fciencc  upon  credit,  inclination,  intereft,  &c.  in  hafte, 
u  ithout  due  examination,  and  moft  unqueftionable  proof, 
they  lay  a  trap  for  themfelves,  and,  as  much  as  in  them 
lies,  captivate  tlieir  underftandings  to  miftake,  falfhood 
and  errour. 

§.  .22.  As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  Paniality. 
which,  as  we  have  alicady  obferved,  is  apt 
to  miilead  the  undernanding;  fo  there  is  often  a  par- 
tiality to  ftudies,  which  is  prejudicial  alfo  to  knowledge 
and  improvement.  Thofe  fciences  which  men  are  par- 
ticularly verfed  in,  they  are  apt  to  value  and  extol,  as  if 
that  part  of  knowledge  w^hich  every  one  has  acquainted 
himfelf  with,  were  that  alone  w  hich  was  worth  the  hav- 
ing, and  all  the  reft:  were  idle  and  empty  amufements, 
comparatively  of  no  ufe  or  importance.  This  is  the 
cfFcdt  of  ignorance,  and  not  knowledge,  the  being  vainly 
puffed  up  with  a  Hatulency,  ariling  from  a  weak  and 
narrow  comprchenfion.  it  is  not  amifs  that  every  one 
fhouid  relifn  the  fcience  that  he  has  made  his  peculiar 
fludy ;  a  view  of  its  beauties,  and  a  fenfe  of  its  ufefuU 
nefs,  carries  a  man  on  with  the  more  delight  and  warn;ith 
in  the  purfuit  and  improvement  of  it.  But  the  con- 
tempt of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  nothing  in 
comparifon  of  law^  or  phyfic,  of  aftronomy  or  chemiitry,  . 
or  perhaps  fome  yet  meaner  part  of  knowledge,  wherein 
I  have  got  fome  fmattering,  or  am  fome  what  advanced, 
is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mind  ;  but  does 
this  prejudice  in  the  condudl  of  the  underftanding,  that 
it  coops  it  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders- it. 
from  looking  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the  Intel-, 
lediual  \\'orid,  more  beautiful  poflibly,  and  more  fruit- 
ful than  that  which  it  had,  till  then,  laboured  in ; 
w' herein  it  might  find,  befides  new  knowledge,  ways  or 
hints  whereby  it  might  be  enabled  the  better  to  cultivate 
its  own. 

A  a  4  §.  23. 
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Theology.  §'   ^3-  There  is,  indeed,  one  fcience  (a§ 

they  are  now  diltinguirhed)  incomparably 
above  all  the  refb,  where  it  is  not  by  corruption  nar- 
rowed into  a  trade  or  fadlion,  for  mean  or  ill  ends,  and 
fecular  interefts ;  I  mean  theology,  which,  containing 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  cieatures,  our  duty  to 
him  and  our  feilow-creaturis^  nnd  a  view  of  our  prefent 
and  future  flate,  is  the  comprehenf^on  of  all  other  know- 
ledge diredted  to  its  true  end  ;  i.  e.  the  honour  and  ve- 
neration of  the  Creator,  and  the  happinefs  of  m.ankind. 
This  is  that  noble  ftudy  which  is  every  man's  duty,  and 
every  one  that  can  be  called  a  rational  creature  is  capa-  ' 
We  of.  The  works  of  nature,  and  the  words  of  reve- 
lation, dif[:)lay  it  to  mankind  in  chara61:ers  fo  large  and 
vilible,  that  thofe  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them 
read  and  fee  the  firft  principles  and  n:oft  neceffary  parts 
of  it;  and  from  thence,  as  they  have  timie  and  induftry, 
may  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the  more  abflrufe  parts  of 
it,  and  penetrate  into  thofe  infinite  depths  filled  with 
the  treafures  of  wifdom  and  knowledge.  This  is  that 
fcience  which  would  truly  enlarge  men's  minds,  were 
it  ftudied,  orperniitted  to  be  fludied,  every  where,  with 
that  freedom,  love  of  truth  and  charity  which  it  teaches^ 
and  were  not  made,  contrary  to  its  nature,  the  occaiion 
of  ffrife,  faclion,  malignity,  and  narrow  impolitions.  I 
Ihall  fay  no  more  here  of  this,  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  v/rong  ufe  of  my  underilanding,  to  make  it  the  rule 
and  meafure  of  another  man's  ;  a  ufe  which  it  is  neither 
fit  for,  nor  capable  of. 

Tartiality.  §*   ^4*   This  partiality,  ^where  it   is   not 

permitted  an  authority  to  render  all  other 
fludies  iniignificant  or  contemptible,  is  often  indulged 
fo  far  as  to  be  relied  upon,  and  made  ufe  of  in  other 
parts  of  knowledge,  to  which  it. does  not  at  all  belong, 
snd  wherewith  it  has  no  m^anner  of  afiinity.  Some  men 
have  fo  ufed  their  heads  to  mathematical  figures  ;  that, 
giving  a  preference  to  the  methods  of  that  fcience,  they 
introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into  their  fiudy  of -divinity, 
or  politic  inquiries,  as  if  nothing  could  be  known  Vvith- 
put  them;  and  others  accuflpmed  to  retired  fpecula-' 
t\QVi%y  run  natural  philofopjiy  into  metaphyfical  notions, 
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and  the  abilrad  generalities  of  logic  ;  and  how  often 
may  one  meet  with  religion  and  morality  treated  of  in 
the  terms  of  the  laboratory,  and  thought  to  be  improved 
by  the  m.ethods  and  notions  of  chemiflry  ?  But  he  that 
will  take  care  of  the  condudl  of  his  underfianding,  to 
diredl  it  right  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  mufl  avoid 
thofe  undue  mixtures^  and  not,  by  a  fondnefs  for  -.vhat 
he  has  found  ufeful  and  necelTary  in  one,  transfer  it  to 
another  fciencc,  where  it  ferves  only  to  perplex  and 
confound  the  underfianding.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that 
*'  res  nolunt  male  adminiftrari ;"  it  is  no  lefs  certain 
^'  res  nolunt  male  intclligi."  Things  themfelves  are 
to  be  confidered  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  and  then  they 
v/ili  fliow  us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  underfrood. 
For  to  have  right  conceptions  about  them,  we  miuffc 
bring  our  underftandings  to  the  inflexible  natures,  and 
unalterable  relations  of  things,  and  not  endeavour  to 
bring  things  to  any  preconceived  notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  obfervable 
in  men  of  ftudy,  no  lefs  prejudicial,  nor  ridiculous,  than 
the  former ;  and  that  is  a  fantafrical  and  wild  attribut- 
ing all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  mo- 
derns. This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poe- 
try, Horace  has  wittily  defcribed  and  expofed  in  one  of 
his  fatires.  The  fame  fort  of  madnefs  m.ay  be  found  in 
reference  to  all  the  other  fciences.  Some  w^ll  not  ad- 
mit an  opinion  not  authorifed  by  m.en  of  old,  who  were 
then  all  giants  in  knowledge.  Nothing  is  to  be  put  into 
the  treafury  of  truth,  or  knowledge,  which  has  not  the 
Aamp  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  upon  it;  and  lince  their 
days  will  fcarce  allows  that  men  have  been  able  to  fee, 
think  or  wTite.  Others,  with  a  like  extravagancy,  con- 
temn all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and  being  taken 
\vith  the  modern  inventions  and  difcoveries,  lay  by  all 
that  went  before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  mufl:  have 
the  decay  of  time  upon  it,  and  truth,  too,  were  liable  to 
mould  and  rottennefs.  Men,  I  think,  have  been  much 
the  fame  for  natural  endowments,  in  all  times.  Fafhion, 
difcipline,  and  education,  have  put  eminent  differences 
in  the  ages  of  feveral  countries,  and  made  one  genera- 
tion much  differ  from  another  in  arts  and  fciences  :  but 

truth 
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truth  is  always  the  fame  ;  time  alters  it  not,  nor  is  it 
the  better^  or  worfe,  for  being  of  ancient  or  modern 
tradition.  Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  of  the 
world  for  their  difcovery  and  delivery  of  it ;  but  though 
the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our  fludy,  yet 
they  exhaufied  not  ail  its  treafure  ;  they  left  a  great  deal 
for  the  indullry  and  fagacity  of  after-ages,  and  fo  Hiall 
we.  That  w  as  once  new^  to  them,  which  any  one  now^ 
receives  with  veneration  for  its  antiquity,  nor  was  it  the 
worfe  for  appearing  as  a  novelty  ;  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  its  newnefs,  will  to  pofierity  be  old,  but 
not  thereby  be  lefs  true,  or  lefs  genuine.  There  is  no 
occaiion,  on  this  account,  to  oppofe  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  to  one  another,  or  to  be  fqueamilh  on  either 
fide.  He  that  wifely  condudts  his  mind  in  the  purfuit 
of  knowledo;e,  will  g-ather  what  liQ;hts,  and  get  what 
helps  he  can,  from  either  of  them,  from  whom  they  are 
beft  to  be  had,  without  adoring  the  errours,  or  rejecting 
the  truths,  which  he  may  find  mingled  in  them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  obferved,  in  fome  to  vul- 
gar, in  others,  to  heterodox  tenets  :  fome  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  what  is  the  comimon  opinion  cannot  but 
be  true ;  fo  many  men's  eyes  they  think  cannot  but  fee 
right ;  fo  many  m.en's  underflandings  of  all  forts  cannot 
be  deceived  ;  and,  therefore,  will  not  venture  to  look 
beyond  the  received  notions  of  the  place  and  age,  nor 
have  fo  prefumptuous  a  thought  as  to  be  wifer  than  their 
neighbours.  They  are  content  to  go  with  the  crovrd, 
and  fo  go  eafily,  which  they  think  is  going  right,  or  at 
leafl  ferves  them  as  well.  But  however  *^  vox  populi 
vox  Dei"  has  prevailed  as  a  maxim;  yet  I  do  not  re- 
memiber  where  ever  God  delivered  his  oracles  by  the 
multitude  ;  or  nature,  truths  by  the  herd.  On  the  other 
fide,  fome  fly  all  common  opinions  as  either  falfe  or 
fiivolous.  The  title  of  many-headed  beaft  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  them  to  conclude,  that  no  truths  of 
weight  or  confequence  can  be  lodged  there.  Vulgar 
opinions  are  fuited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to 
the  ends  of  thofe  that  govern.  He  that  will  know  the 
truth  of  things,  muif  leave  the  common  and  beaten 
track;,    which  none  but  w;eak  and  fervilc   minds  are. 
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fatisfied  to  trudge  along  continually  in.  Such  nice  pa- 
lates relifli  nothing  but  flrange  notions  quite  out  of  the 
way  :  Whatever  is  commonly  received,  has  the  mark  of 
the  beaft  on  it ;  and  they  think  it  a  leflening  to  them  to 
hearken  to  it,  or  receive  it ;  their  mind  runs  only  after 
paradoxes  ;  thefe  they  feek,  thefe  they  embrace,  thefe 
alone  they  vent ;  and  fo,  as  they  think,  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  from  the  vulgar.  But  common  or  uncommon  arc 
not  the  marks  to  diliinguifh  truth  or  falfhood,  and  there- 
fore Ihould  not  be  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiries.  We 
fliou Id  not  judge  of  things  by  men's  opinions,  but  of 
opinions  by  things.  The  multitude  reafon  but  ill,  and 
therefore  may  be  well  fufpecled,  and  cannot  be  relied 
on,  nor  fliould  be  followed,  as  a  fure  guide;  but  pLi- 
lofophers,  who  have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  popular  dodrines  of  their  countrie^^, 
have  fallen  into  as  extravagant  and  as  abfurd  opinions 
as  ever  common  reception  countenanced.  It  would  be 
madnefs  to  refufe  to  breathe  the  common  air,  or  quench 
one's  thirft  with  water,  bccaufe  the  rabble  ufe  them  to 
thefe  purpofes ;  and  if  there  are  conveniences  of  life 
which  common  ufe  reaches  not,  it  is  not  reafon  to  rejed^ 
them,  becaufe  they  are  not  grown  into  the  ordinary 
fafhion  of  the  country,  and  every  villager  doth  not 
know  them. 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fafhion,  is  the  meafure 
of  knowledge,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  underiranding ; 
whatfoever  is  befides  that,  however  authorifed  by  con- 
fent,  or  recommended  by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  igno- 
rance, or  fomething  worfe. 

Another  fort  of  partiality  there  is,  whereby  men  im- 
pofe  upon  themfelves,  and  by  it  make  their  reading 
little  ufeful  to  themfelves ;  I  mean  the  making  ufe  of 
the  opinions  of  writers,  and  laying  flrefs  upon  their 
authorities,  wherever  they  find  them  to  favour  their  own 
opinions. 

There  is  nothing  almoft  has  done  more  harm  to  men 
dedicated  to  letters,  than  giving  the  name  of  fludy  to 
reading,  and  making  a  man  of  great  reading  to  be  the 
fame  with  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  or  at  leaft  to  be  a 
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title  of  honour.     All  that  can  be  recorded  in  writing 
are  only  fa(fls  or  reafonings.     Fads  are  of  three  forts ; 

1.  Merely  of  natural  agents,  obfervable  in  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  bodies  one  upon  another,  whether  in 

'the  vilible  courfe  of  things  left  to  themfelves,  or  in  ex- 
periments made  by  them,  applying  agents  and  patients 
to  one  another,  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner. 

2.  Of  voluntary  agents,  more  efpecially  the  adlions 
of  men  in  fociety,  which  makes  civil  and  moral  hiflory. 

1^.  Of  opinions. 

In  thefe  three  confifts,  as  it  feems  to  me,  that  whicli 
commonly  has  the  name  of  learning  ;  to  which  perhaps 
fome  may  add  a  diflindl  head  of  critical  writings,  which 
indeed  at  bottom  is  nothing  but  matter  of  fade  ;  and  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  this,  that  fuch  a  man,  or  fet  of  men, 
ufed  fuch  a  word,  or  phrafe,  in  fuch  a  {tY\{t ;  i.  e.  that 
they  made  fuch  founds  the  marks  of  fuch  ideas. 

Under  reafonings  I  comprehend  all  the  difcoveries  of 
general  truths  made  by  human  reafon,  whether  found 
by  intuition,  demonflration,  or  probable  deductions. 
And  this  is  that  which  is,  if  not  alone  knowledge,  (be- 
caufe  the  truth  or  probability  of  particular  propositions 
may  be  known  too)  yet  is,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  mofb 
properly  the  buiinefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  improve 
their  underftandings,  and  make  themfelves  knowing  by 
reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great 
helps  of  the  underftanding,  and  inftruments  of  knov/- 
ledge,  as  it  muil  be  allowed  that  they  are ;  and  yet  I 
beg  leave  to  quefbion  whether  thefe  do  not  prove  an 
hindrance  to  many,  and  keep  feveral  bookifh  men  from 
attaining  to  folid  and  true  knowledge.  This,  I  think, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  part  wherein 
the  underflanding  needs  a  more  careful  and  wary  con- 
duel  than  in  the  ufe  of  books  ;  without  which  they  will 
prove  rather  innocent  amufements,  than  profitable  em- 
ployments of  our  time,  and  bring  but  fmall  additions  to 
our  knowledge. 

There  is  not  feldom  to  be  found,  even  amongd  thofe 
who  aim  at  knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied  induflry 
employ  their  whole  time  in  books^  who  fcarce  allow 

them- 
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themfelves  time  to  eat  or  fleep,  but  read,  and  read,  and 
read  on,  ^j^x.  make  no  great  advances  in  real  knowledcre, 
though  there  be  no  defect  in  their  inteileclual  faculties 
to  which  their  little  progrefs  can  be  imputed.  The 
miflake  here  is,  that  it  is  ufualiy  Rippofed,  that  by  read- 
ing, the  author's  knowledge  is  transfufed  into  the  read- 
er's underftanding  ;  and  fo  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading, 
but  by  reading  and  underftanding  what  he  wTit.  Where-^ 
by  I  mean,  not  barely  com.prehending  w^hat  is  affirmed 
or  denied  in  each  propolition  (though  that  great  readers 
do  not  always  think  themfelves  concerned  precifely  to 
do)  but  to  fee  and  follow  the  train  of  his  reafonino-s, 
obferve  the  ftrength  and  clearnefs  of  their  connexion, 
and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom.  Without  this  a 
man  may  read  the  difccurfes  of  a  very  rational  author, 
writ  in  a  language,  and  in  propontions,  that  he  very- 
well  underftands,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  cf  his 
knovv'ledge  ;  which  confifting  only  in  the  perceived,  cer- 
tain, or  probable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  ufc  of  in 
his  reaibnings,  the  reader's  knowledge  is  no  farther  in- 
creafed  than  he  perceives  that ;  fo  much  as  he  fees  of 
this  connexion,  fo  much  he  knows  of  the  truth,  or  pro- 
bability, of  that  author's  opinions. 

All  that  he  relics  on,  w^ithout  this  perception,  he 
takes  upon  trufl,  upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any 
knowledge  of  it  at  all.  This  makes  me  not  at  all  v/on- 
dcr  to  fee  fomxc  men  fo  abound  in  citations,  and  build 
fo  much  upon  authorities,  it  being  the  fole  founditica 
on  which  they  bottom  moil  of  their  ovv'n  tenets  ;  fo  that, 
in  effed,"  "they  have  but  a  -fecond-hand,  or  imipLcic 
knowledge  ;  i.  e.  are  in  the  right,  if  fuch  an  one  from 
whom  they  bori-ov/ed  it,  v.  ere  in  the  right  in  that  opi- 
nion which  they  took  from  him ;  v,'hich  indeed  is  no 
knowledge  at  all.  Writei-s  of  this  or  former  ages  m.ay 
be  good  witneiTes  of  matters  of  fad:  which  they  deliver, 
which  we  may  do  well  to  take  upon  their  authority  ;  but 
their  credit  can  go  no  farther  than  this ;  it  cannot  at  all 
alTeCt  the  truth  and  falfliood  of  opinions,  which  have  no 
other  fort  of  trial  but  reafon  and  proof,  which  they 
themfelves  made  ufe  of  to  make  themfelves  knowing 
and  fo  mufl  others  too,  that  will  partake  in  their  know 
4  ledge 
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ledge.  Indeed  it  is  an  advantage  that  they  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  find  out  the  proofs,  and  lay  thenm  in  that 
order  that  nnay  fhow  the  truth  or  probability  of  their 
conclufions ;  and  for  this  we  owe  them  great  acknow- 
ledgments for  faving  us  the  pains  in  fearching  out  thofe 
proofs  which  they  have  collecled  for  us,  and  which  pof- 
iibly,  after  all  our  pains,  we  might  not  have  found,  nor 
been  able  to  have  fet  them  in  fo  good  a  light  as  that  v/hich 
they  left  them  us  in.  Upon  this  account  we  are  migh- 
tily beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all  ages,  for  thofe 
difcoveries  and  difcourfes  they  have  left  behind  them  for 
our  inftruclion,  if  we  know  how  to  make  a  right  ufe  of 
them  ;  which  is  not  to  run  them  over  in  an  hafiy  perufal, 
and  perhaps  lodge  their  opinions,  or  fome  remarkable 
pafTages  in  our  memories ;  but  to  enter  into  their  rea- 
fonings,  examine  their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the 
truth  or  faliliood,  probability  or  improbability,  of  what 
they  advance ;  not  by  any  opinion  we  have  entertained 
of  the  author  ;  but  by  the  evidence  he  produces,  and  the 
convidiion  he  affords  us,  drawn  from  things  thcmfelves. 
Knowing  is  feeing,  and  if  it  be  fo,  it  is  madnefs  to  per^ 
fuade  ourfelves  that  we  do  fo  by  another  m.an's  eyes, 
let  him  ufe  ever  fo  many  words  to  tell  us,  that  what  he 
afTerts  is  very  vilible.  Till  we  ourfelves  fee  it  with  our 
own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  underfbandings, 
\ve  are  as  much  in  the  dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge 
as  before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author  as  much  as 
we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing, 
and  to  have  demonftrated  what  they  fay  ;  and  yet  who- 
ever fhall  read  over  their  writings  v/ithout  perceiving 
the  connexion  of  their  proofs,  and  feeing  what  they 
fhow,  though  he  may  underfiand  all  their  words,  yet  he 
is  not  the  more  knowing:  he  may  believe,  indeed,  but 
does  not  know  what  they  fay ;  and  fo  is  not  advanced 
one  jot  in  mathematical  knowledge,  by  all  his  reading 
of  thofe  approved  mathematicians. 

T|  n  §.   25.  The  eagernefs  and  flrong  bent  of 

the  mind  after  knowledge,  if  not  warily  re- 
gulated, is  often  an  hindrance  to  it.     It  flill  prelfes  into 
farther  difcoveries  and  new  objects,  and  catches  at  the 
8  ^  variety 
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variety  of  knowledge  ;  and  therefore  often  flays  not  long 
enough  on  what  is  before  it,  to  look  into  it  as  it  fnould, 
for  haflc  to  purfue  what  is  yet  out  of  fight.  He  that 
rides  pod  through  a  country,  may  be  able,  from  the 
traniient  view,  to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie,  and 
may  be  able  to  give  fome  loofe  defcription  of  here  a 
mountain,  and  there  a  plain ;  here  a  morafs,  and  there 
a  river ;  woodland  in  one  part,  and  favannahs  in  an- 
other. Such  fuperficial  ideas  and  obfervations  as  thefe 
he  may  coUecl  in  galloping  over  it :  but  the  more  ufe- 
ful  obfervations  of  the  foil,  plants,  animals,  and  inha- 
bitants, v/ith  their  feverai  forts  and  properties,  mud 
neceflarily  efcape  him  ;  and  it  is  feidom  men  ever  dif- 
cover  the  rich  mines  witiiout  fome  digging.  Nature 
commonly  lodges  her  treafure  and  jewels  in  rocky 
ground.  If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  fenfe  lies 
dtQVy  the  mind  muft  ftop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  flick 
upon  it  with  labour  and  thought,  and  clofe  contempla- 
tion ;  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  maftercd  the  difficulty, 
and  got  pofieffion  of  truth.  But  here  care  muft  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  other  extreme  :  a  man  muft  not  ftick  at 
every  ufelefs  nicety,  and  expe6l  myfteries  of  fcience  in 
every  trivial  queftion,  or  fcruple,  that  he  may  raife.  He 
that  will  ftand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble 
that  comes  in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched 
and  loadcn  vrith  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full 
fpced.  Truths  are  not  the  better  nor  the  worfe  for  their 
obvioufnefs  or  difficulty,  but  their  value  is  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  their  ufefulncfs  and  tendency.  Inlignificant 
obfervations  fliould  not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes,  and 
thofe  that  enlarge  our  viev/,  and  give  light  towards  far- 
ther and  ufeful  difcoveries,  fliouid  not  be  negledled,, 
though  they  ftop  our  courfe,.  and  fpend  fom.e  of  our 
time  in  a  fixed  attention. 

There  is  another  hafte  that  does  often,  and  will  mif- 
lead  the  mind  if  it  be  left  to  itfclf,  and  its  own  condu6^. 
The  underftanding  is  naturally  forward,  not  only  to 
learn  its  knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes  it  fivip 
over  one  to  get  fpeediiy  to  another  part  of  knowledge) 
but  alfo  eager  to  enlarge  its  viev/s,  by  running  too  fail 
into  general  obfervations  and.conclufions,  without  ?iA\\^ 

exa- 
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examination  of  particulars  enough  whereon  to  found 
thofe  general  axioms.  This  feems  to  enlarge  their  flock, 
but  it  is  of  fancies,  not  realities  ;  fuch  theories  built 
upon  narrow  foundations  ftand  but  weakly,  and,  if  they 
fall  not  of  themfelves,  are  at  leafl:  very  hardly  to  be  fup- 
ported  againfb  the  affaults  of  oppofition.  And  thus  men 
being  too  hafty  to  erecl:  to  themfelves  general  notions 
and  ill-grounded  theories,  find  themfelves  deceived  in 
their  flock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine 
their  haftily  aflumed  maxims  themfelves,  or  to  have 
them  attacked  by  others.  General  obfervations  drawn 
from  particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  compre- 
hending great  flore  in  a  little  room  ;  but  they  are  there- 
fore to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution,  leff, 
if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our  lofs  and  fhame  be 
the  greater  when  our  ftock  comes  to  a  fevere  fcrutiny. 
One  or  two  particulars  may  fuggeft  hints  of  inquiry, 
and  they  do  well  to  take  thofe  hints ;  but  if  they  turn 
them  into  concluiions,  and  make  them  prefently  general 
rules,  they  are  forward  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  impofe 
on  themfelves  by  propolitions  alfumed  for  truths  with- 
out fufficient  warrant.  To  make  fuch  obfervations  is, 
as  has  been  already  rem.arked,  to  make  the  head  a  ma- 
gazine of  materials,  v/hich  can  hardly  be  called  know- 
ledge; or  at  leaft  it  is  but  like  a  colledlion  of  lumber 
not  reduced  to  ufe  or  order ;  and  he  that  makes  every 
thing  an  obfervation,  has  the  fame  ufelefs  plenty  and 
much  more  fallliood  mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on 
both  lides  are  to  be  avoidecl,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give 
the  beft  account  of  his  ftudics  who  keeps  his  underftand- 
ing in  the  right  mean  between  them.. 

§.  26.  Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  which 
i^^T^^^  brings  the  firft  light  and  information  to 
their  minds,  and  want  of  vigour  and  induf- 
try  to  inquire  ;  or  elfe  that  men  content  themfelves  with 
any  appearance  of  knowledge,  right  or  wrong;  which, 
when  they  have  once  got,  they  will  hold  fait :  this  is 
vifible,  that  many  men  give  themfelves^  up  to  the  firft 
anticipations  of  their  minds,  and  are  very  tenacious  of 
the  opinions  that  firft  poftefs  them  ;  they  are  often  as 
fond  of  their  firft  conceptions  as  of  their  firft-born,  and 

will 
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will  by  no  means  recede  from  the  judgment  they  have 
once  made,  or  any  conjedure  or  conceit  which  they 
have  once  entertained.  This  is  a  fault  in  the  condudl 
of  the  underftanding,  fmce  this  firmnefs  or  rather  ftifF- 
nefs  of  the  mind  is  not  from  an  adherence  to  truth,  but 
a  fubmillion  to  prejudice.  It  is  an  unreafonable  homage 
paid  to  prepolTeilion,  whereby  we  fhow  a  reverence,  not 
to  (what  we  pretend  to  feek)  truth,  but  what  by  hap- 
hazard we  chance  to  light  on,  be  it  what  it  will.  This 
is  viiibly  a  preporterous  ufe  of  our  faculties,  and  is  a 
downright  proflituting  of  the  mind  to  refign  it  thus,  and 
put  it  under  the  power  of  the  firft  comer.  This  can 
never  be  allowed,  or  ought  to  be  followed,  as  a  right 
way  to  knowledge,  till  the  underftanding  (whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  conform  itfelf  to  what  it  finds  in  the  objedls 
without)  can,  by  its  own  opinionatry,  change  that,  and 
make  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  comply  with  its 
own  hafty  determinations,  which  will  never  be.  What- 
ever we  fancy,  things  keep  their  courfe  ;  and  the  habi- 
tudes, correfpondencies,  and  relations,  keep  the  fame 
to  one  another. 

§.  27.  Contrary  to  thefe,  but  by  a  like  Refignation. 
dangerous  excefs,  on  the  other  fide,  are  thofe 
who  always  reiign  their  judgment  to  the  lafl  man  they 
heard  or  read.  Truth  never  fmks  into  thefe  men's 
minds,  nor  gives  any  tindlure  to  them ;  but»  cameleon- 
like,  they  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before  them, 
and  as  foon  lofe  and  refign  it  to  the  next  that  happens 
to  come  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein  opinions  are 
propofed,  or  received  by  us,  is  no  rule  of  their  rectitude, 
nor  ought  to  be  a  caufc  of  their  preference.  Firft  or 
laft  in  this  cafe,  is  the  effedt  of  chance,  and  not  the 
meafure  of  truth  or  falfliood.  This  every  one  muft  con- 
fefs,  and  therefore  ihould,  in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  keep 
his  mind  free  from  the  influence  of  any  fuch  accidents. 
A  man  may  as  reafonably  draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  regu- 
late his  perfuafion  by  the  caft  of  a  dye,  as  take  it  up  for 
its  novelty,  or  retain  it  becaufe  it  had  his  firft  alfent, 
and  he  was  never  of  another  mind.  Well-weighed  rea- 
fons  are  to  determine  the  judgment ;  thofe  the  mind 
iliould  be  always  ready  to  hearken  and  fubmit  to,  and 
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by  their  teflimony  and  fuffrage,  entertain  or  rejccl:  any 
tenet  indifferently,  whether  it  be  a  perfed  flranger,  or 
an  old  acquaintance. 

Praaice  ^'  ^^*   'Though  the  faculties  of  the  mind 

are  improved  by  exercife,  yet  they  mufi:  not 
be  put  to  a  ftrefs  beyond  their  ftrength.    ^*  Q^id  valcant 
*^  humeri,  quid  ferre  recufent/'  mufl:  be  made  the  mea- 
fiire  of  every  one's  underftanding,  who  has  a  defire  not 
only  to  perform  well,  but  to  keep  up  the  vigour  of  his 
faculties ;  and  not  to  baulk  his  underfranding  by  v;hat 
is  too  hard  for  it.     The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a 
tafk  beyond  its  firength,  like  the  body,  ft  rained  by  lift- 
ing at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken, 
and  thereby  gets  an  unaptnefs,  or  an  averiion,  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  ever  after.     A  fmew  cracked  feidom 
recovers  its  former  firength,  or  at  leaft  the  tendernefs  of 
the  fprain  remains  a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory 
of  it  longer,  and  leaves  a  lafting  caution  in  the  man, 
not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robuft  employ- 
ment.   So  it  fares  in  the  mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt 
above  its  power ;  it  either  is  difabled  for  the  future  ;  or 
clfe  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after ;  at 
leafl:  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again  on 
any  fubject  that  requires  thought  and  meditation.     The 
underflanding  fliould  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and 
knotty  parts  of  knowledge,    that  try  the   firength  of 
thought,  and  a  full  bent  of  the  mind,  by  infeniible  d,tr- 
grecs ;  and  in  fuch  a  gradual  proceeding  nothing  is  too 
hard  for  it.    Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  fuch  a  flow  pro- 
grefs  will  never  reach  the  extent  of  fome  fciences.    It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  how  far  conilancy  will  carry  a  man  ; 
hov/cver,  it  is  better  walking  flowly   in  a  rugged  way, 
than  to  break  a  leg  and  be  a  cripple.     He  that  begins 
w  ith  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox  ;  but  he  that  Avill  at  firft 
•go  to  take  up  an  ox,  may  fo  difable.himfelf,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  lift  v."^  a  calf  after  that.     \Vhcn  the  mind,  by 
infeniible  degrees,  has  brought  itfelf  to  attention  and 
■clofe  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  w^ith  difhculties, 
and  mailer  them  without  any  prejudice  to  itfelf,  and 
then  it  may  go  on  roundly.     Every  abftrufe  problem, 
every  intricate  queilion,  will  not  baffle^  difcourage,  or 

break 
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b^^^ak  it.  But  though  putting  the  miind  unprepared 
upon  an  unufual  flrefs,  that  may  difcQurage  or  damp  ic 
for  the  future,  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  yet  this  muft  not 
run  it,  by  an  over-great  fhynefs  of  difficulties,  into  a 
lazy  fauntering  about  ordinary  and  obvious  things,  that; 
demand  no  thought  or  application.  This  debafcs  and 
enervates  the  underflanding,  miakes  it  weak  and  unfit 
for  labour.  This  is  a  fort  of  hovering-  about  the  furface 
of  things,  without  any  iniight  into  them  or  penetration  ; 
and  when  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  thi^ 
lazy  recumbency  and  fatisfadlion  on  the  obvious  furface 
of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  reft  fatisfied  tl)ere,  and  gp 
no  deeper;  fince  it  cannot  do  it  without  pains  and 
digging.  He  that  has  for  fome  time  accuftomed  hirn- 
felf  to  take  up  with  what  eafily  offers  itfcif  at  firfl:  view, 
has  reafon  to  fear  he  fhall  never  reconcile  himfelf  to  tH^ 
fatigue  of  turning  and  tumbling  things  in  his  mind,  to 
difcover  their  more  retired  and  more  valuable  fecrets. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  methods  of  learning  which 
fcholars  have  been  accuftomed  to  in  their  beginning  and 
entrance  upon  the  fciences,  fnould  influence  them  all 
their  lives,  and  be  fettled  in  their  minds  by  2.n  over- 
ruling reverence  ;  efpecially  if  they  be  fuch  as  univerfal 
ufe  has  eftablilhed.  Learners  muft  at  firft  be  believers, 
and  their  mafter'.s  rules  having  been  once  made  axioms 
to  them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  ihould  keep  that  dignity, 
and  by  the  authority  they  have  once  got,  miflead  thofe 
who  think  it  fufficient  to  excufe  them,  if  they  go  out  of 
their  way  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

§.  29.  I  have  copiouily  enough  fpoken  of  vVoj-ds. 
the  abnfe  of  words  in  another  place,  and 
therefore  fhall  upon  this  refledipn,  that  the  fciences  are 
full  of  them,  Vvarn  thofe  that  would  conduct  their  un- 
derflandings  right,  not  to  take  any  term,  howfoever  au- 
thorifed  by  the  language  of  the  fchools,  to  (land  for  any 
thing  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  word  m.ay  be  of 
frequent  ufe,  and  great  credit,  with  feveral  authors,  and 
be  by  them  made  ufe  of  as  if  it  Ifood  for  fome  real  be- 
ing ;  but  ytty  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any  diftinc^l: 
idea  of  that  being,  it  is  certamly  to  him  a  mere  empty 
found  withou,t  a  meaning  ;  and  he  learns  no  more  by  all 
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that  is  faid  of  it,  or  attributed  to  it,  than  if  it  were 
affirmed  only  of  that  bare  empty  found.  They  who 
would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive  and  fwell 
themfelves  with  a  little  articulated  air,  (hould  lay  down 
this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take  words  for  things, 
nor  fuppofe  that  names  in  books  fignify  real  entities  in 
nature,  till  they  can  frame  clear  and  diftind:  ideas  of 
thofe  entities.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  allowed,  if  I 
fhould  fet  down  '*  fubftantial  forms"  and  "  intentional 
fpecies,**  as  fuch  that  may  juftly  be  fufpeded  to  be  of 
this  kind  of  infignificant  terms.  But  this  I  am  fure,  to 
one  that  can  form  no  determined  ideas  of  what  they 
fland  for,  they  fignify  nothing  at  all ;  and  all  that  he 
thinks  he  knows  about  them,  is  to  him  fo  much  know- 
ledge about  nothing,  and  amounts  at  moft  but  to  be  a 
learned  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  all  reafon  fuppof- 
ed,  that  there  are  many  fuch  empty  terms  to  be  found 
in  fome  learned  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourfe  to 
etch  out  their  fyftems,  where  their  underftandings  could 
not  furnifh  them  with  conceptions  from  things.  But 
yet  I  believe  the  fuppoiing  of  fome  realities  in  nature, 
anfwering  thofe  and  the  like  wordsj  have  much  per- 
plexed fome,  and  quite  mifled  others  in  the  ftudy  of  na- 
ture. That  which  in  any  difcourfe  fignifies,  "  I  know 
not  what,"  fhould  be  confidered  **  I  know  not  when." 
Where  men  have  any  conceptions,  they  can,  if  they  arc 
never  fo  abftrufe  or  abftrad:ed,  explain  them,  and  the 
terms  they  ufe  for  them.  For  our  conceptions  being 
nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  fimple  ones  : 
if  they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  ftand  for,  it 
is  plain  they  have  none.  To  what  purpofe  can  it  be, 
to  hunt  after  his  conceptions,  who  has  none,  or  none 
diftind:  ?  He  that  knew  not  what  he  himfelf  meant  by  a 
learned  term,  cannot  make  us  know  any  thing  by  his 
ufe  of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about  it  never  fo  long; 
Whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  operations 
of  nature,  and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to 
inquire ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend 
no  more  of  them,  than  we  can  diftindlly  conceive  ;  and 
therefore  to  obtrude  terms  where  we  have  no  diftind: 
conceptions,  as  if  they  did  contain,  or  rather  conceal 
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fomething  ;  is  but  an  artifice  of  learned  vanity  to  cover 
a  defecft  in  an  hypothefis  or  our  underftandings.  Words 
are  not  made  to  conceal,  but  to  declare  and  fhow  fome- 
thing ;  \vhere  they  are  by  thofe,  who  pretend  to  inftrud, 
otherwife  ufed,  they  conceal  indeed  fomething ;  but  that 
that  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance,  errour, 
or  fophiftry  of  the  talker ;  for  there  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
elfe  under  them. 

§.  30.  That  there  is  a  conflant  fuccelTion     Wanderine 
and  flux  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  former  part  of  this  eifay ;  and  every  one 
may  take  notice  of  it  in  himfelf.    This,  I  fuppofe,  may 
deferve  fome  part  of  our  care  in  the  conduct  of  our  un- 
derftandings  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  great  advantage, 
if  we  can  by  ufe  get  that  power  over  our  minds,  as  to 
be  able  to  diredl  that  train  of  ideas,  that  fo,  fmce  there 
will  new  ones  perpetualiy  come  into  our  thoughts  by  a 
conftant  fucceffion,   we  may  be  able  by  choice  fo  to 
diredl  them,  that  none  may  come  in  view,  but  fuch  as 
are  pertinent  to  our  prefent  inquiry,  and  in  fuch  order 
as  may  be  moft  ufeful  to  the  difcovery  we  are  upon  ;  or 
at  lead,  if  fome  foreign  and  unfought  ideas  will  offer 
themfelves,  that  yet  we  might  be  able  to  rejed:  them, 
and  keep  them  from  taking  off  our  minds  from  its  pre- 
fent purfuit,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  with 
our  thoughts  quite  from  the  fubjed:  in  hand.     This  is 
not,  I  fufpecl,  fo  eafy  to  be  done,  as  perhaps  may  be 
imagined ;  and  yet,  for  aught  I  know,  this  may  be,  if 
not  the  chief,  yet  one  of  the  great  differences  that  carry 
fome  men  in  their  reafoning  fo  far  beyond  others,  where 
they  feem  to  be  naturally  of  equal  parts.    A  proper  and 
effedual  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts  I  would 
be  glad  to  find.     He  that  Hiall  propofc  fuch  an  one, 
would  do  great  fervice  to  the  ftudious  and  contempla- 
tive part  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help  unthinking  men 
to  become  thinking.    I  muft  acknowledge  that  hitherto 
I  have  difcovcred  no  other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts 
clofe  to  their  bufincfs,  but  the  endeavouring  as  much  as 
we  can,  and  by  frequent  attention  and  application,  get- 
ting the  habit  of  attention  and  application.     He  that 
will  obferve  children,  will  find,  that  even  when  they 
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endeavour  their  utmofl,  they  cannot  keep  their  min3s 
from  ftraggiing.  The  wky  to  cure  it,  I  am  fatisiied,  is 
not  angry  chiding  or  beating,  for  that  prefently  fills 
their  heads  with  all  the  ideas  that  fear,  dread,  or  coniu- 
iion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring  back  gently  their 
V/andering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into  the  path> 
and  going  before  thenn  in  the  train  they  fliould  purfue, 
without  any  rebuke,  or  fo  much  as  taking  notice  (where 
it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  fuppofe  would 
fooner  reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention,  than  all 
thofe  roirghcr  methods  w  hich  more  diftradt  their  thought, 
and  hindering  the  application  they  would  promote,  in- 
trodihc'e  a  contrary  habit. 

n-n-  A-  4.   "^i.  Kflindrion  and  divifion  are  (if  I 

mlftake  not  the  imp^ort  of  the  words)  very 
different  things  ;  the  one  being  the  perception  of  a  diffe- 
rence that  nature  has  placed  in  things  ;  the  other,  our 
ynakin'g  a  divifion  where  there  is  yet  none  ;  at  leafl,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  ccnfider  them  in  this  fenfe,  I  think 
I  may  fay  of  them,  that  6ne  of  them  is  the  moil  necef- 
fary  and  con(?uciVe  to  true  knowledge  that  can  be ;  the 
othfer,  when  too  miuch  made  ufe  of,  ferves  only  to  puz- 
'  %Ie  and  cdfifound  the  underftknding.  To  obferve  every 
t*he  leafl  difterence  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  and 
tfekr  fight ;  and  this  keeps  the  underflanding  fteady,  and 
right  in  its  way  to  knov/Iedge.  But  though  it  be  ufeful 
'to  difcern  every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  yet 
it  is  not  convenient  to  confider  every  difference  that  is 
in  things,  and  divide  them  into  diftind  claffes  under 
'cVefy  fuch  difference.  This  will  run  us,  if  followed, 
'into  particulars,  (for  every  individual  has  fomething 
tiikt  differences  it  from  another)  and  we  (hall  be  able  to 
eilablifh  no  general  truths,  or  elfe  at  leaft  fhall  be  apt 
to  perplex  the  mind  about  them.  The  collediion  of 
feveral  things  into  feveral  claffes,  gives  the  mind  more 
general  and  larger  views  ;  but  we  m.uft  take  care  to 
unite  them  only  in  that,  and  fo  far  as,  they  do  agree, 
for  {o  far  they  m.ay  be  united  under  the  coniideration : 
for  entity  \X.{z\^,  that  comprehends  all  things,  as  general 
2?s  it  is,  may  afford  us  clear  and  rational  conceptions. 
If  we  would  vveigh  and  keep  in  our  minds  what  it  is  we 
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are  confidcring,  that  v/ould  bed  inflirudt  us  when  we 
iliould,  or  Ihould  not  branch  into  farther  diftincftions, 
which  are  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due  contemplation  of 
things;  to  which  there  is  nothing  more  oppofite  than 
the  art  of  verbal  diftinclionSj  made  at  pleafure  in  learned 
and  arbitrarily  invented  terms,  to  be  applied  at  a  ven- 
ture, without  comprehending  or  conveying  any  diftinct 
notions;  and  ^o  altogether  fitted  to  artificial  talk,  or 
empty  noife  in  difpute,  without  any  clearing  of  difficul- 
ties, or  advance  in  knowledge.     Whatfoever  fubjedt  we 
examine  and   would  get  knowledge  in,   we  iliould,  I 
think,  make  as  general  and  as  large  as  it  w  ill  bear  ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  danger  of  this,  if  the  idea  of  it  be  fet- 
tled and  determined :  For  if  that  be  fo,  we  fhall  eafily 
diiTinguifh  it  from  any  other  idea,  though  comprehended 
under  the  fame  name.     For  it  is  to  fence  againft  the 
intanglements  of  equivocal  words,  and  the  great  art  of 
fophiftry  which  lies  in  them,  that  diftindlions  have  been 
multiplied,  and  their  ufe  thought  fo  necelTary.    But  had 
every  diftindl:  abftracl  idea  a  diflindt  knov/n  name,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  thefe  multiplied  fcholaftic  dif- 
tinciiions,  though  there  would  be  neverthelefs  as  much 
need  ftill  of  the  mind's  obferving  the  differences  that 
are  in  things,  and  difcriminating  them  thereby  one  from 
another.     It  is  not  therefore  the  right  way  to  know- 
ledge, to  hunt  after,  and  fill  the  head  with  abundance  of 
artificial  and  fcholaftic  diftindlions,  wherewith  learned 
men's  writings  are  often  filled :  we  fometimes  find  what 
they  treat  of  fo  divided  and  fubdivided,  that  the  mind  of 
tht  mod  attentive  reader  lofes  the  fight  of  it,  as  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  writer  himfelf  did  ;  for  in  thirtgs 
crumbled  into  dufi,  it  is  in  vain  to  afiecl  or  pretend 
order,  or  expecl  clearnefs.     To  avoid  confufion  by  too 
few  or  too  many  divifions,  is  a  great  (kill  in  thinking  as 
well  as  writing,  which  is  but  the  copying  our  thoughts  ; 
but  what  are  the  boundaries  of  the  mean  between  the 
two  vicious  excelfcs  on  both  hands,  I  think  is  hard  to 
fet  down-  in  words  :  clear  and  difiind:  ideas  is  all  that  I 
yet  know  able  to  regulate  it.     But  as  to  verbal  dillinc- 
tix)ns  received  and  applied  to  common  terms,  i.  e.  equi- 
vocal words,  they  are  more  properly,  I  think,  the  bufi- 
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nefs  of  criticifms  and  dictionaries  than  of  real  know- 
ledge and  philofophy  ;  fince  they,  for  the  moil  part,  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  words,  and  give  us  their  fevcral 
fignifirations.  The  dexterous  management  of  terms, 
and  being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them,  I  know  has 
and  does  pafs  in  the  world  for  a  great  part  of  learning ; 
but  it  is  learning  diftindl  from  knowledge ;  for  know- 
ledge coniifts  only  in  perceiving  the  habitudes  and  rela- 
tions of  ideas  one  to  another,  which  is  done  v,ithout 
words  ;  the  intervention  of  a  found  helps  nothing  to  it. 
And  hence  wc  fee  that  there  is  lead  ufe  of  diilindlions 
where  there  is  moft  knowledge ;  I  mean  in  mathema- 
tics, where  men  have  determined  ideas  without  known 
rames  to  them  ;  and  fo  there  being  no  room  for  equivo- 
cations, there  is  no  need  of  diftindtions.  In  arguing, 
t\\c  opponent  ufes  as  comprehenfive  and  equivocal  terms 
as  he  can,  to  involve  his  aJverfary  in  the  doubtfulnefs 
of  his  exprefHons :  this  is  expected,  and  therefore  the 
anfwerer  on  his  fide  makes  it  his  play  to  dillinguilli  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  thinks  he  can  never  do  it  too  much  ; 
nor  can  he  indeed  in  that  way  wherein  victory  may  be 
had  without  truth  and  without  knowledge.  This  feems 
to  me  to  be  the  art  of  difputing.  Ufe  your  words  as 
captioufly  as  you  can  in  your  arguing  on  one  fide,  and 
apply  diftinclions  as  much  as  you  can  on  the  other  fide 
to  every  term,  to  nonplus  your  opponent;  fo  that  in 
this  fort  of  fcholarihip,  there  being  no  bounds  fet  to 
diflinguilhing,  fome  men  have  thought  all  acutenefs  to 
have  lain  in  it ;  and  therefore  in  all  they  have  read  or 
thought  on,  their  great  bufinefs  has  been  to  amufe 
themfelves  with  diftinctions,  and  multiply  to  themfelvcs 
divifions  ;  at  leaft,  more  than  the  nature  of  the  thing 
required.  There  feems  to  me,  as  I  faid,  to  be  no  other 
rule  for  this,  but  a  due  and  right  confideration  of  things 
as  they  are  in  themfelves.  He  that  has  fettled  in  his 
mind  determined  ideas,  with  names  affixed  to  them, 
will  be  able  both  to  difcern  their  differences  one  from 
another;  which'is  really  diftini^uifhing  :  and,  where  the 
penury  of  words  affords  not  terms  anfwcring  every  dif- 
tinc^t  idea,  will  be  able  to  apply  proper  diliinguifhing 
terms  to  the  comprehcnlr;c  ajid  equivocal  names  he  is 
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forced  to  make  ufe  of.  This  is  all  the  need  I  know  of 
diftinguifhing  terms ;  and  in  fuch  verbal  diftind:ions, 
each  term  of  the  diftindtion,  joined  to  that  whofe  figni- 
fication  it  diftinguifhcs,  is  but  a  diftind  name  for  a  dif- 
tind:  idea.  Where  they  are  fo,  and  men  have  clear  and 
diftind:  conceptions  that  anfwer  their  verbal  diflinc- 
tions,  they  are  right,  and  are  pertinent  as  far  as  they 
ferve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  fubjed  under  coniidera- 
tion.  And  this  is  that  which  feems  to  me  the  proper 
and  only  meafure  of  diilindions  and  divifions ;  which 
he  that  will  condud  his  underftanding  right,  mufl:  not 
look  for  in  the  acutenefs  of  invention,  nor  the  authority 
of  writers,  but  will  find  only  in  the  conlideration  of 
things  themfelves,  whether  he  is  led  into  it  by  his  own 
meditations,  or  the  information  of  books. 

An  aptnefs  to  jumble  things  together,  wherein  can 
be  found  any  likenefs,  is  a  fault  in  the  underflanding  on 
the  other  fide,  which  will  not  fail  to  miflead  it,  and  by 
thus  lumping  of  things,  hinder  the  mind  from  diftind 
and  accurate  conceptions  of  them. 

§.  32.  To  which  let  me  here  add  another  similies 
near  of  kin  to  this,  at  leaft  in  name,  and 
that  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  fuggeftion  of  any  new 
notion,  run  immediately  after  fimilies  to  make  it  the 
clearer  to  icfelf ;  which,  though  it  may  be  a  good  way, 
and  ufeful  in  the  explaining  our  thoughts  to  others  ;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method  to  fettle  true  notions 
of  any  thing  in  ourfelves,  becaufe  fimilies  always  fail  in 
fome  part,  and  come  fliort  of  that  exadnefs  which  our 
conceptions  fhould  have  to  things,  if  we  would  think 
aright.  This  indeed  makes  men  plaufible  talkers  ;  for 
thofe  are  always  moft  acceptable  in  difcourfe  who  have 
the  way  to  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's  minds 
with  the  greateft  eafe  and  facility ;  whether  thofe  thoughts 
are  well  formed  and  correfpond  with  things,  matters 
not ;  few  men  care  to  be  intruded  but  at  an  eafy  rate. 
They,  who  in  their  difcourfe  ftrike  the  fancy,  and  take 
the  hearers  conceptions  along  with  them  as  faft  as  their 
words  flow,  are  the  applauded  talkers,  and  go  for  the 
only  men  of  clear  thoughts.  Nothing  contributes  fo 
much  to  this  as  fimilies,  vv hereby  men  think  they  them- 
felves 
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ftlves  underiland  better,  becaufe  they  are  the  better  un- 
derfcood.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  an- 
other thing  to  know  the  right  way  to  'lay  our  thoughts 
before  others  with  advantage  and  ciearnefs,  be  they  right 
or  wrong.     Well-chofen  limilies,  mtetaphors,  and  alle- 
gories, with  nnethod  and  order,  do  this  the  befl:  of  any 
thing,  becaufe  being  taken  from  objects  already  known, 
and  familiar  to  the  underfianding,  they  are  conceived 
as  faft  as  fpoken ;  and  the  correfpondence  being  con- 
cluded, the  thing  they  are  brought  to  explain  arid  elu- 
cidate is  thought  to  be  underftood  too.     Thus  fancy 
-pafies  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  faid  is  mif- 
taken  for  folid.     I  fay  not  this  to  decry  metaphor,  or 
with  defign  to  take  away  that  ornament  of  fpeech  ;  my 
bulinefs  here  is  not  v/ith  rhetoricians  and  orators,  but 
with  philofophers  and  lovers  of  truth  ;  to  whom  I  would 
beg  leave  to  give  this  one  rule  whereby  to  try  v/hether, 
in  the  application  of  their  thoughts  to  any  thing  for  the 
improvement  of  their  knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  com- 
prehend the  matter  before  them  really  fuch  as  it  is  in 
itfelf.     The  way  to  difcover  this  is  to  obferve  whether, 
in  the  laying  it  before  themfelves  or  others,  they  make 
ufe  only  of  borrowed  reprefentations,  and  ideas  foreign 
to  the  things,  \\hich  are  applied  to  it  by  way  of  accom- 
modation, as  bearing  fome  proportion  or  imagined  iike- 
nefs  to  the  fubjecl:  under  coniideration.     Figured  and 
metaphorical  exprefiions  do  well  to  iiluftrate  more  ab- 
flrufe  and  unfamiliar  ideas  which  the  mind  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  accuftomed  to ;  but  then  they  muil  be  made 
w{^  of  to  illufirate  ideas  that  we  already  have,  not  to 
paint  to  us  thole  which  we  yet  have  not.     Such  bor- 
rowed and  allufive  ideas  may  follow  real  and  foiid  truth, 
to  fet  it  off  when  found  ;  but  mufl:  by  no  means  be  fet 
in  its  place,  and  taken  for  it.     If  all  our  fearch  has  yet 
reached  no  farther  than  fimilie  and  metaphor,  we  may 
allure  ourfelves  we  rather  fancy  than  know,  and  have 
not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inlide  and  reality  of  the 
thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  but  content  ourfelves   with 
what  our  imaginations,  not  things  themfelves,  furnilli 
us  with. 
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§.  33.  In  the  whole  conduct  of  the  un-     Aflent. 
derftanding,  there  is  nothing  of  more  mo- 
ment than  to  know  when  and  where,  and  how  far  to 
give  alTent ;  and  polTibly  there  is  nothing  harder.     It  is 
very  eafily  faid,  and   nobody  queftions  it,  that  giving 
and  with-holding  our  aflent,  and  the  degrees  of  it,  fliould 
be  regulated  by  the  evidence  which  things  carry  with 
them ;  and  yet  we  fee  men  are  not  the  better  for  this 
rule  ;  fome  firmily  embrace  dodlrines  upon  flight  grounds, 
fome  upon  no  grounds,  and  fome  contrary  to  appear- 
ance :  fome  admit  of  certainty,  and  are  not  to  be  moved 
in  what  they  hold  :  others  waver  in  every  thing,  and 
there  v/ant  not  thofc  that  rejecl  all  as  uncertain.     What 
then  ihall  a  novice,  an  inquirer,  a  ftranger  do  in  the  , 
cafe  ?  I  anfwer,  ufe  his  eyes.     There  is  a  correfpondence 
in  things,  and  agreement  and  difagreement  in  ideas, 
difcernible  in  very  different  degrees,  and  there  are  eyes 
in  men  to  fee  them,  if  they  pleafe :  only  their  eyes  may 
be  dimmed  or  dazzled,  and  the  difcerniiig  fight  in  them 
impaired  or  loll.     Interefl:  and  paffion  dazzles  ;  the  cuf- 
tom  of  arguing  on  any  Ude,  even  againft  our  perfua- 
iions,  dims  the  underfianding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees 
lofe  the  faculty  of  difcerning  clearly  between  truth  arid 
falfhood,  and  fo  of  adhering  to  the  right  lide.     It  is  not 
fafe  to  play  with  errour,  and  drefs  it  up  to  ourfelves  o^r 
others  in  the  fhape  of  truth.    The  mirid  by  degrees  lofes 
its  natural  relilh  of  real  folid  truth,  is  reconciled  infen- 
fibly  to  any  thing  that  can  be  drelled  up  into  any  feint 
appearance  of  it ;  and  if  the  fancy  be  allowed  the  place 
of  judgment  at  firft  in  fport,  it  afterwards  comes  by  ufe 
to  ufurp  it ;  and  what  is  recommended  by  this  flatterer 
(that  fl:udies  but  to  pleafej  is  received  for  good.    There 
are  fo  many  ways  of  fallacy,  fuch  arts  of  giving  colours, 
appearances  and  refemblances  by  this  court-drefler,  the 
fancy,  that  he  who  is  not  wary  to  admit  nothing  but 
truth  itfelf,  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  fubfer- 
vient  to  any  thing  elfe,  cannot  but  be  caught.     He  that 
has  a  mind  to  believe,  has  half  afl^ented  already  ;  and  he 
that  by  often  arguing  againft  his  ovvn  fenfe,  impofes 
falfliood  on  others,  is  not  far  from  believing  himfelf. 
This  takes  away  the  great  diliance  there  is  betwixt  truth 
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and  falfhood  ;  it  brings  them  almofl:  together,  and  makes 
it  no  great  odds,  in  things  that  approach  fo  near,  which 
you  take ;  and  when  things  are  brought  to  that  pafs, 
paflion,  or  intereft,  &c:  eafily,  and  without  being  per- 
ceived, determine  which  Ihall  be  the  right. 
IndifFcrency.  §'  34-  I  have  faid  above,  that  we  fhould 
keep  a  perfedl  indiiferency  for  all  opinions^ 
not  v/ifh  any  of  them  true,  or  try  to  make  them  appear 
fo;  but  being  indifferent,  receive  and  embrace  them 
according  as  evidence,  and  that  alone,  gives  the  attefta- 
tion  of  truth.  They  that  do  thus,  i.  e.  keep  their  minds 
indifferent  to  opinions,  to  be  determined  only  by  evi- 
dence, will  always  find  the  underftanding  has  percep- 
tion enough  to  diftinguifh  between  evidence  and  no  evi- 
dence, betwixt  plain  and  doubtful ;  and  if  they  neither 
give  nor  refufe  their  aflent  but  by  that  meafure,  they 
will  be  fafe  in  the  opinions  they  have.  Which  being 
perhaps  but  few,  this  caution  will  have  alfo  this  good  in 
it,  that  it  will  put  them  upon  confidering,  and  teach 
them  the  neceflity  of  examining  more  than  they  do ; 
without  which  the  mind  is  but  a  receptacle  of  incon- 
liftencies,  not  the  ftore-houfe  of  truths.  They  that  do 
not  keep  up  this  indifferency  in  themfelves  for  all  but 
truth,  not  fuppofed,  but  evidenced  in  themfelves,  put 
coloured  fpecftacles  before  their  eyes,  and  look  on  things 
through  falfe  glalTes,  and  then  think  themfelves  excufed 
in  following  the  falfe  appearances,  which  they  them- 
felves put  upon  them.  I  do  not  exped:  that  by  this 
way  the  ailent  fhould  in  every  one  be  proportioned  to 
the  grounds  and  clearnefs  wherewith  every  truth  is  ca^ 
pable  to  be  made  out ;  or  that  men  fhould  be  perfedly 
kept  from  errour :  that  is  more  than  human  nature  can 
by  any  means  be  advanced  to ;  I  aim  at  no  fuch  unat- 
tainable privilege  ;  I  am  only  fpeaking  of  what  they 
fhould  do,  who  would  deal  fairly  with  their  own  minds, 
and  make  a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties  in  the  purfuit  of 
truth  ;  we  fail  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  fail  us. 
It  is  mifmanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities  that 
men  have  reafon  to  complain  of,  and  which  they  actually 
do  complain  of  in  thofc  that  differ  from  them.  He  that 
by  indiiferency  for  all  but  truth,  fuffers  not  his  alTent 
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to  go  fafter  than  his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it ;  will  learn 
to  examine,  and  examine  fairly  inftead  of  prefuming, 
and  nobody  will  be  at  a  lofs,  or  in  danger  for  want  of 
embracing  thofe  truths  which  are  necefTary  in  his  ftation 
and  circumftances.  In  any  other  way  but  this,  all  the 
world  are  born  to  orthodoxy ;  they  imbibe  at  firfl  the 
allowed  opinions  of  their  country  and  party,  and  fo 
never  queftioning  their  truth,  not  one  of  an  hundred 
ever  examines.  They  are  applauded  for  prefuming  they 
are  in  the  right.  He  that  confiders  is  a  foe  to  ortho- 
doxy, becaufe  polTibly  he  may  deviate  from  fome  of  the 
received  dodrines  there.  And  thus  men,  without  any 
induftry  or  acquifition  of  their  own,  inherit  local  truths 
(for  it  is  not  the  fame  every  where)  and  are  inured  to 
aflent  without  evidence.  This  influences  farther  than 
is  thought ;  for  what  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous 
bigots  in  all  parties,  ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  (o 
ftitf  in  ;  or  ever  thought  it  his  bufinefs  or  duty  fo  to  do  ? 
It  is  fufpcdicd  of  luke-warmnefs  to  fuppofe  it  necellary, 
and  a  tendency  to  apoftacy  to  go  about  it.  And  if  a 
man  can  bring  his  mind  once  to  be  pofitive  and  fierce 
for  portions,  whofe  evidence  he  has  never  once  ex- 
amined, and  that  in  matters  of  greateft  concernment  to 
him ;  what  fliall  keep  him  from  this  fliort  and  eafy  way 
of  being  in  the  right  in  cafes  of  lefs  moment  ?  Thus  we 
are  taught  to  clothe  our  minds  as  we  do  our  bodies,  after 
the  falhion  in  vogue,  and  it  is  accounted  fantafticalnefs, 
or  fomething  worfe,  not  to  do  fo.  This  cuftom  (which 
who  dares  oppofe?)  makes  the  (liort-fighted  bigots,  and 
(he  warier  fceptics,  as  far  as  it  prevails  :  and  thofe  that 
break  from  it  are  in  danger  of  hercfy :  for  taking  the 
whole  world,  how  much  of  it  doth  truth  and  orthodoxy 
polTefs  together?  Though  it  is  by  the  lad  alone  (vvhich 
has  the  good  luck  to  be  every  where)  that  errour  and 
herefy  are  judged  of:  for  argument  and  evidence  lignify 
nothing  in  the  cafe,  and  excufe  no  where,  but  are  fure 
to  be  borne  down  in  all  focieties  by  the  infallible  ortho- 
doxy of  the  place.  Whether  this  be  the  way  to  truth 
and  right  affent,  let  the  opinions,  that  take  place  and 
prefcribe  in  the  feveral  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  de- 
clare.    I  never  faw  any  reafon  yet  why  truth  might  not 
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be  truded  on-its  own  evidence  :  I  am  fure  if  that  be  not 
able  to  fupport  it,  there  is  no  fence  againfl:  errour ;  and 
then  truth  and  falfnood  are  but  names  that  ftand  for  the 
fame  things.  Evidence  therefore  is  that  by  which  alone 
every  man  is  (and  fliould  be)  taught  to  regulate  his 
afient,  who  is  then,  and  then  only,  in  the  right  way, 
when  he  follows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  ufually  in  one  of  thefe 
three  dates ;  either  wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of 
fome  propolition  they  have  either  embraced  formerly,  or 
are  at  prefent  inclined  to  ;  or  laftly,  they  do  with  afRir- 
ance  hold  and  profefs  without  ever  having  examined, 
and  being  convmced  by  well-grounded  arguments. 

The  firfi  of  thefe  are  in  the  bed  fVate  of  the  three,  by 
having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  in- 
differency  ;  the  likelier  to  purfue  truth  the  better,  hav- 
ing no  bias  yet  clapped  on  to  mifiead  them. 

§.  35.  For  ignorance,  with  an  indifPerency  for  truth, 
is  nearer  to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclina- 
tion, which  is  the  great  fource  of  errour  ;  and  they  are 
more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  vray,  who  are  marching 
under  the  conduct  of  a  guide,  that  it  is  an  hundred  to 
one  will  mifiead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a 
ftep,  and  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after 
the  right  way.  The  laft  of  the  three  forts  are  in  the 
worll:  condition  of  all ;  for  if  a  man  can  be  perfuaded 
and  fully  affured  of  any  thing  for  a  truth,  without  hav- 
ing examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace 
for  truth  ?  and  if  he  has  given  himfelf  up  to  believe  a 
lye,  what  means  is  there  left  to  recover  one  who  can  be 
allured  without  examining?  To  the  other  two  this  I 
Grave  leave  to  fay,  that  as  he  that  is  ignorant  is  in  the 
befb  ftate  of  the  two,  fo  he  fliould  purfue  truth  in  a  mic- 
thod  fuitable  to  that  fcate ;  i.  e.  by  inquiring  directly 
into  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  Avithout  minding  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  himfelf  with  their  quef- 
tions  or  difputes  about  it ;  but  to  fee  what  he  himfelf 
can,  fincerely  fearching  after  truth,  find  out.  He  that 
proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry  into  any 
fciences,  though  he  be  refolvcd  to  examine  them  and 
judge  of  them  trcely,  does  yet  at  leaft  put  himfelf  on 
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that  fide,  and  pofl:  himfelf  in  a  party  which  he  will  not 
quit  till  he  be  beaten  out ;  by  which  the  mind  is  infen- 
iibly  engaged  to  make  what  defence  it  can,  and  fo  is 
unawares  biafTcd.  I  do  not  fay  but  a  man  fhould  em- 
brace fome  opinion  when  he  has  examined,  elfe  he  exa- 
mines to  no  purpofe ;  but  the  furefl:  and  fafeft  way  is  to 
have  no  opinion  at  ali  till  he  has  -examined^  and  that 
without  any  the  leaft  regard  to  the  opinions  or  fyftems 
of  other  men  about  it.  For  example,  were  it  my  buii- 
nefs  to  underftand  phyfic,  would  not  the  fafe  and  readier 
way  be  to  confult  nature  herfelf,  and  inform  myfelf  in 
the  hiliory  of  difeafes  and  their  cures ;  than  efpoufmcr 
the  principles  of  the  dogmatilis,  methodifts,  or  chc- 
mifls,  to  engage  in  all  the  difputes  concerning  either  of 
thofe  fyllems,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  true,  till  I  have  tried 
w^hat  they  can  fay  to  beat  me  out  of  it  ?  Or,  fuppofing 
that  Hippocrates,  or  any  other  book,  infallibly  contains 
the  whole  art  of  phyfic  ;  would  not  the  dired:  v/ay  be  to 
ftudy,  read,  and  coniider  that  book,  weigh  and  compare 
the  parts  of  it  to  find  the  truth,  rather  than  efpoufe  the 
doclrnies  of  any  party  ?  who,  though  they  acknowledge 
his  authority,  have  already  interpreted  and  wire-drawn 
all  his  text  to  their  own  {Qn{t ;  the  tin6i:ure  whereof, 
when  I  have  imbibed,  1  am  more  in  danger  to  mifun- 
derfiand  his  true  meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  him 
with  a  mind  unprepofi^elTcd  by  dodors  and  commentators 
of  my  feci ;  whofe  rcafonings,  interpretation,  and  lan- 
guage, which  I  have  been  ufed  to,  will  of  courfe  m.ake 
all  chime  that  way,  and  make  another,  and  perhaps  the 
genuine  meaning  of  the  author  feem.  harfli,  ftrained,  and 
uncouth  to  me.  For  words  having  naturally  none  of 
their  own,  carry  that  fignification  to  the  hearer,  that  he 
is  ufed  to  put  upon  them,  v;hatever  be  the  fenfe  of  him 
that  ufcs  them.  This,  I  think,  is  vifibly  fo  ;  and  if  it 
be,  he  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenets, 
which  he  received  without  examination,  ought,  as  much 
as  he  can,  to  put  himfelf  wholly  into  this  Hate  of  igno- 
rance in  reference  to  that  qucfiion  ;  and  throwing  wholly 
by  all! bis  f6rmer  notions,  and  the  opinions  of  others, 
examine,  v/ith  a  perfed  indifferency,  the  quefiion  in  its 
fourcc;  without  any  inclination  to  either  fide,  or  any 
8  regard- 
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regard  to  his  or  others  unexamined  opinions.  This  I 
own  is  no  eafy  thing  to  do  ;  but  I  am  not  inquiring  the 
eafy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right  way  to  truth ;  which 
they  muft  follow  who  will  deal  fairly  with  their  own  un- 
derilandings  and  their  own  fouls. 
Queftion.  §'  3^-  The  indiffercncy  that  I  here  pro- 

pofe  will  alfo  enable  them  to  Hate  the  quef- 
tion rights  which  they  are  in  doubt  about,  without  which 
they  can  never  come  to  a  fair  and  clear  decifion  of  it. 

§.37.  Another  fruit   from  this   indiffe- 
illcQ^'  rency,  and  the  confidering  things  in  them- 

felves  abftrad:  from  our  own  opinions  and 
other  men's  notions  and  difcourfes  on  them,  will  be, 
that  each  man  will  purfue  his  thoughts  in  that  method 
which  will  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  to  his  appreheniion  of  what  it  fuggefts  to  him ;  in 
which  he  ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  conftan- 
cy,  until  he  come  to  a  well-grounded  refolution  wherein 
he  may  acquiefce.  If  it  be  objevftcd  that  this  will  re- 
quire every  man  to  be  a  fcholar,  and  quit  all  his  other 
bufinefs,  and  betake  himfelf  wholly  to  ftudy ;  I  anfwer, 
I  propofe  no  more  to  any  one  than  he  has  time  for. 
Some  men's  ftate  and  condition  requires  no  great  extent 
of  knowledge ;  the  necelTary  provifion  for  life  fwallows 
the  greateft  part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of 
leifure  is  no  excufe  for  the  ofcitancy  and  ignorance  of 
thofe  who  have  time  to  fpare ;  and  every  one  has  enough 
to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  is  required  and  expedled 
of  him,  and  he  that  does  not  that,  is  in  love  with  igno- 
rance, and  is  accountable  for  it. 

§.38.  The  variety  of  diflempers  in  men's 
tion"'"^"         minds  is  as  great  as  of  thofe  in  their  bodies  ; 

fome  are  epidemic,  few  fcape  them ;  and 
every  one  too,  if  he  would  look  into  himfelf,  would  find 
fome  defect  of  his  particular  genius.  There  is  fcarcc 
any  one  without  fome  idiofyncrafy  that  he  fuffers  by. 
This  man  prefumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will  not 
fail  him  at  time  of  need ;  and  fo  thinks^  it  fuperfluous 
labour  to  make  any  provifion  before-hand.  His  un- 
dcrftanding  is  to  him  like  Fortunatus's  purfe,  which  is 
always  to  furnifli  him,  without  ever  putting  any  thing 
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Into  it  before -hand  ;  and  fo  he  fits  fbill  fatisfied,  without 
endeavouring  to  (tore  his  underilanding  with  know- 
ledge. It  is  the  fpontaneous  produ(5t  of  the  country, 
and  what  need  of  labour  in  tillage?  Such  men  may 
fpread  their  native  riches  before  the  ignorant ;  but  they 
WTre  beft  not  come  to  firefs  and  trial  with  the  fkilfuL 
We  are  born  ignorant  of  every  thing.  The  fuperficies 
of  things  that  furround  them,  make  impredions  on  the 
negligent,  but  nobody  penetrates  into  the  infide  without: 
labour,  attention,  and  induftry.  Stones  and  timber 
grow  of  themfelves,  but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile 
with  fymmetry  and  convenience  to  lodge  in  without 
toil  and  pains.  God  has  made  the  intelledlual  world 
harmonious  and  beautiful  without  us  ;  but  it  will  never 
come  into  our  heads  all  at  once  ;  we  muft  bring  it  home 
piece-meal,  and  there  fet  it  up  by  our  own  induftry,  or 
elfe  we  fnall  have  nothing  but  darknefs  and  a  chaos 
within,  whatever  order  and  light  there  be  in  things 
without  us. 

§.39.  On  the  other  fide,  there  are  others 
Vhat  deprefs  their  own  minds,  deipond  at    .^^^y"^" 
the  iirft  difficulty,  and  conclude  that  the 
getting  an  infight  in  any  of  the  fciences,  or  making  any 
progrefs  in  knowledge  farther  than  ferves  their  ordinary 
bulinefs,  is  above  their  capacities.     Thefe  fit  ftill,  be- 
caufe  they  think  they  have  not  legs  to  go  ;  as  the  others 
1  laft  mentioned  do,  becaufe  they  think  they  have  wmgs 
to  fly,  and  can  foar  on  high  when  they  pleafe.    To  thefe 
latter  one  may  for  anfwer  apply  the  proverb,  ^'  Ufe  legs 
and  have  legs."    Nobody  knows  what  ftrength  of  parts 
he  has  till  he  has  tried  them.     And  of  the  underftand- 
ing  one  may  moft  truly  fay,  that  its   force  is  greater 
generally  than  it  thinks,  till  it  is  put  to  it.     ''  Virefque 
acquirit  eundo." 

And  therefore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  fet 
the  mind  to  work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  vigoroufly 
to  the  buiinefs  ;  for  it  holds  in  the  ftruggles  of  the  mind 
as  in  thofe  of  war,  '*  Dum  putant  fe  vincere  vicere;" 
A  perfuafion  that  we  fhall  overcome  any  difficulties  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  fciences,  feldom  fails  to  carry  us 
through   them.     Nobody    knows   the   ftrength  of  his 
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mind,  and  the  force  of  fleady  and  regular  application, 
till  he  has  tried.  This  is  certain,  he  that  fets  out  upon 
weak  legs,  will  not  only  go  farther,  but  grow  ftronger 
too  than  one,  who  with  a  vigorous  conftitution  and  firm 
limbs,  only  fits  ftill. 

Something  of  kin  to  this,  men  may  obferve  in  them- 
felves,  when  the  mind  frights  itfelf  (as  it  often  does) 
with  any  thing  refledled  on  in  grofs,  and  tranfiently 
viewed  confufedly,  and  at  a  diftance.  Things  thus  of- 
fered to  the  mind,  carry  the  fhow^  of  nothing  but  diffi- 
culty in  them,  and  are  thought  to  be  wrapt  up  in  im- 
penetrable obfcurity.  But  the  truth  is,  thefe  are  no- 
thing but  fpeclres  that  the  underllanding  raifes  to  itfelf 
to  flatter  its  own  lazinefs.  It  fees  nothing  diftindlly  in 
things  remote,  and  in  a  huddle ;  and  therefore  concludes 
too  faintly,  that  there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  them.  It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and  that 
mid  of  our  own  raifing  that  inveloped  them  will  re- 
move ;  and  thofe  that  in  that  mjft  appeared  hideous 
giants  not  to  be  grappled  with,  wall  be  found  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  and  natural  fize  and  fhape.  Things,  that 
in  a  remote  and  confufed  view  feem  very  obfcure,  muft 
be  approached  by  gentle  and  regular  fleps ;  and  what  is 
mofl:  vilible,  eafy  and  obvious  in  them  firft  confidered. 
Reduce  them  into  their  diftind:  parts  ;  and  then  in  their 
due  order  bring  all  that  fliould  be  known  concerning 
every  one  of  thofe  parts  into  plain  and  fimple  queftions  ; 
and  then  what  was  thought  obfcure,  perplexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lay  itfelf  open  to  the  un- 
derftanding  in  a  fair  view,  and  let  the  mind  into  that 
which  before  it  was  awed  with,  and  kept  at  a  diftance 
from,  as  wholly  myflerious.  I  appeal  to  m^y  reader's 
experience,  whether  this  has  never  happened  to  him,,, 
cfpecially  when,  bu fy  on  one  thing,  he  has  occafionally 
reflected  on  another.  I  aflc  him  whether  he  has  never 
thus  been  feared  with  a  fudden  opinion  of  mighty  diffi- 
culties, which  yet  have  vaniffied,  when  he  has  ferioufly 
and  methodically  applied  himfelf  to  the  confideration  of 
this  feeming  terrible  fubjecl ;  and  there  has  been  no 
other  matter  of  afl:oniffiment  left,  but  that  he  amufed 
himfelf  wdth  fo  difcouraging  a  profpedt  of  his  own  raif- 
ing, 
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ing,  about  a  matter,  which  in  the  handling  was  found 
to  have  nothing  in  it  more  ftrange  nor  mtricate  than 
feveral  other  things  which  he  had  long  fmce,  and  with 
eafe  maftered.  This  experience  would  teach  us  how  to 
deal  with  fuch  bugbears  another  time,  which  fliould 
rather  ferve  to  excite  our  vigour  than  enervate  our  in- 
duftry.  The  fureft  way  for  a  learner  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cafes,  is  not  to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  ftrides  ; 
let  that  which  he  fets  himfelf  to  learn  next,  be  indeed 
the  next  ;•  i.  e.  as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows 
already  as  is  polTible ;  let  it  be  difiindl  but  not  remote 
from  it :  Let  it  be  new,  and  what  he  did  not  know  be- 
fore, that  the  underflanding  may  advance  ;  but  let  it  be 
as  little  at  once  as  may  be,  that  its  advances  may  be 
clear  and  fure.  All  the  ground  that  it  gets  this  way  it 
will  hold.  This  dillind:  gradual  growth  in  knowledge 
is  firm  and  fure ;  it  carries  its  own  light  with  it  in  every 
ftep  of  its  progreffion  in  an  eafy  and  orderly  train  ;  than 
which  there  is  nothing  of  more  ufe  to  the  underftanding. 
And  though  this  perhaps  may  feem  a  very  11  ov/  and 
lingering  way  to  knowledge ;  yet  I  dare  confidently  af- 
firm, that  whoever  will  try  it  in  himfelf,  or  any  one  he 
will  teach,  fliall  find  the  advances  greater  in  this  method, 
than  they  would  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  have  been  in 
any  other  he  could  have  taken.  The  greateft  part  of 
true  knowledge  lies  in  a  diftinCl  perception  of  things  in 
themfeives  dillind:.  And  fome  men  give  more  clear 
light  and  knowledge  by  the  bare  difiind  ftating  of  a 
queftion,  than  others  by  talking  of  it  in  grofs,  whole 
hours  together.  In  this,  they  who  fo  fiate  a  queflion, 
do  no  more  but  feparate  and  difentangle  the  parts  of  it 
one  from  another,  and  lay  them,  when  fo  difentangled, 
in  their  due  order.  This  often,  without  any  more  ado, 
refolvcs  the  doubt,  and  fhows  the  mind  where  the  truth 
lies.  The  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  in 
queftion,  when  they  are  once  feparatcd  and  diftinclly 
confidered,  is,  in  many  cafes,  prefently  perceived,  and 
thereby  clear  and  lafting  knowledge  gained  ;  whereas 
things  in  grofs  taken  up  together,  and  fo  lying  together 
in  confufion,  can  produce  in  the  mind  but  a  confufcd, 
'v^'hich  in  elfeCl  is  no,  knowledge  ^  or  at  leafi,  v/he:i  it 
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comes  to  be  examined  and  made  ufe  of,  will  prove  little 
better  than  none.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat 
here  again  what  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  that  in  learning 
any  thing  as  little  fhoiild  be  propofed  to  the  mind  at 
once  as  is  pofTible  ;  and,  that  being  underftood  and  fully 
maftered,  to  proceed  to  the  next  adjoining  part  yet  un- 
known ;  fimpie,  unperplexed  propoiition  belonging  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is 
principally  defigned. 

Analogy.  f'  40-  Analogy   is  of  great  ufe   to   the 

mind  in  many  cafes,  efpecially  in  natural 
philofophy ;  and  that  part  of  it  chiefly  which  confifts 
in  happy  and  fuccefsfui  experiments.  But  here  we  muft 
take  care  that  v/e  keep  ourfelves  within  that  wherein 
the  analogy  coniifls.  For  example,  the  acid  oil  of  vi- 
triol is  found  to  be  good  in  fuch  a  cafe^  therefore  the 
fpirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  ufed  in  the  like  cafe. 
If  the  good  efrecft  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity 
of  it,  the  trial  may  be  juflified ;  but  if  there  be  fome- 
thing  elfe  belides  the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
produces  the  good  we  defire  in  the  cafe;  w^e  miftake 
that  for  analogy,  Vt^hich  is  not,  and  fufter  our  under- 
flanding  to  be  mifguided  by  a  wrong  fuppolition  of  ana- 
logy where  there  is  none. 

Affociation.  5'  4^  •  Though  I  have,  in  the  fecond  book 

.  of  my  eiTay  concerning  hum.an  underfland- 
ing,  treated  of  the  afTociation  of  ideas  ;  yet  having  done 
it  there  hiftorically,  as  giving  a  view  of  the  underftand- 
ing  in  this  as  well  as  its  feveral  other  ways  of  operating, 
rather  than  deiigning  there  to  inquire  into  the  remedies 
that  ought  to  be  applied  to  it  •  it  will,  under  this  latter 
confideration,  afford  other  m.atter  of  thought  to  thofe 
who  have  a  mind  to  infiTudl  themfelves  thoroughly  in 
the  right  way  of  condudiing  their  underftandings ;  and 
that  the  rather,  becaufe  this,  if  I  malfake  not,  is  as  fre- 
quent a  caufe  of  miftake  and  errour  in  us,  as  perhaps 
any  thing  elfe  that  can  be  named  ;  and  is  a  difeafe  of  the 
mind  as  hard  to  be  cured  as  any ;  it  being  a  very  hard 
thing  to  convince  any  one  that  things  are  not  fo,  and 
naturally  fo,  as  thev  confcantly  appear  to  him. 

By 
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By  this  one  eafy  and  unheeded  mifcarriage  of:- the  im- 
-derftanding,  fandy  and  loofe  foundations  become  infal- 
-Hble  principles,  and  will  not  fuftcr  themfelves  to  be 
touched  or  queftioned  ;  fuch  unnatural  ConnexioPiS  be- 
come by  cuftom  as  natural  to  the  mind  as  Tun'and  light, 
fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and.fo  feem  to  carry  Avith 
them  as  natural  an  evidence  as  felf-evident  truths  them- 
felves. And  where  then  Hiaii  one  with  hopes  of  fuccefs 
begin  the  cure  ?  Many  m.en  firmly  embrace  fallhood  for 
truth ;  not  only  bccaufe  they  never  thought  otherwife ; 
but  alfo  becaufe,  thus  blinded  as  they  have  been  from 
the  beginning,  they  never  could  think  otherwife ;  at 
lead  without  a  vigour  of  mind  able  to  conteft -the  em- 
pire of  habit,  and  look  into  its  own  principles ;  a  free- 
dom w^hich  few  men  have  the  notion  of  in  themfelves, 
and  fewer  are  allowed  the  pradlice  of  by  others ;  it  being 
the  great  art  and  bufinefs  of  the  teachers  and  guides  in 
inofl  fects  to  fupprefs,  as  much  as  they  can,  this  funda- 
mental duty  which  every  man  ovv^es  himfelf,  and  is  the 
firft  Heady  ftep  towards  right  and  truth  in  the  whole 
train  of  his  adlions  and  opinions.  This  would  give  one 
reafon  to  fufpect,  that  fuch  teachers  are  confcious  to 
themfelves  of  the  falfliood  or  weaknefs  of  the  tenets  they 
profefs,  fince  they  will  not  fuffer  the  grounds  w^hereon 
they  are  built  to  be  examined ;  whereas  thofe  who  feek 
truth  only,  and  defire  to  own  and  propagate  nothing 
£lfe,  freely  expofe  their  principles  to  the  teft  ;  are  pleafed 
to  have  them  examined ;  give  men  leave  to  rejed:  them 
if  they  can  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  w^eak  and  unfound 
in  them,  are  willing  to  have  it  detecfled,  that  they  them- 
felves, as  w^ell  as  others,  may  not  lay  any  ftrefs  upon 
any  received  propoiition  beyond  what  the  evidence  of 
its  truths  wull  warrant  and  allow. 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  forts  of 
people  of  principling  their  children  and  fcholars  ;  which 
at  lad,  when  looked  into,  amounts  to  no  more,  but 
makins;  them  imbibe  their  teacher's  notions  and  tenets 
hy  an  implicit  faith,  and  firmly  to  adhere  to  them  whe- 
ther true  or  falfe-  What  colours  may  be  given  to  this, 
or  of  what  ufe  it  may  be  when  pradlifed  upon  the  vul- 
gar^ deftined  to  labour,  and  given  up  to  the  fervice  of 
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their  bellies,  I  will  not  here  inquire.  But  as  to  the  in- 
genuous part  of  mankind,  v  hofe  condition  allows  them 
leifure,  and  letters,  and  inquiry  after  truth  ;  I  can  fee  no 
other  right  way  of  principling  them,  but  to  take  heed, 
as  much  as  may  be,  that  in  their  tender  years,  ideas, 
that  have.no  natural  coheiion,  come  not  to  be  united  in 
their  heads ;  and  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to 
them  to  be  their  guide  in  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives 
tnd  fludies,  viz.  that  they  never  fuffer  any  ideas  to  be 
joined  in  their  underflandings,  in  any  other  or  ftronger 
combination  than  what  their  own  nature  and  correfpon- 
4ence  give  them  ;  and  that  they  often  examane  thofe 
that  they  find  linked  together  in  their  minds ;  whether 
this  aflbciation  of  ideas  be  from  the  viiible  agreement 
that  is  in  the  ideas  themfelves,  or  from  the  habitual  and 
prevailing  cuftom  of  the  mind  joining  them  thus  toge- 
ther in  thinking. 

This  is  for  caution  againft  this  evil,  before  it  be 
thoroughly  riveted  by  cuftom  in  the  underflanding  ;  but 
he,  that  would  cure  it  when  habit  has  eftabiifhed  it, 
muft  nicely  obferve  the  very  quick  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptible motions  of  the  mind  in  its  habitual  ad:ions» 
What  I  have  faid  in  another  place  about  the  change  of 
the  ideas  of  fenfe  into  thofe  of  judgment,  may  be  proof 
of  this.  Let  any  one  not  fkilled  in  painting  be  told 
when  he  fees  bottles  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  other  things 
fo  painted,  as  they  are  in  fome  places  lliown  ;  that  he 
does  not  fee  protuberances,  and  you  will  not  convince 
him  but  by  the  touch  :  He  will  not  believe  that  by  an 
inftantaneous  legerdemain  of  his  own  thoughts,  one  idea 
is  fubftituted  for  another.  How  frequent  inftances  may 
one  meet  with  of  this  in  the  arguings  of  the  learned, 
who  not  feldom,  in  two  ideas  that  they  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  join  in  their  minds,  fubflitute  one  for  the 
other;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  perceiv- 
ing it  themfelves  ?  This,  v.hilfl:  they  are  under  the  de- 
ceit of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  convidlion,  and  they 
applaud  themfelves  as  zealous  champions  for  truth,  when 
indeed  they  are  contending  for  errour.  And  the  con- 
fulion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  cuffomary  con- 
r.cxion  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  made  to  them  almoH: 

■  one, 
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one,  fills  their  head  with  falfe  views,  and  their  rcafon- 
ings  with  falfe  confequences. 

§.  42.  -Right  underftanding  confifls  in  jr^t^^^j^^ 
the  difcovery  and  adherence  to  truth,  and 
that  in  the  perception  of  the  vifible  or  probable  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas,  as  they  are  affirmed  and 
denied  one  of  another.  From  whence  Lt  is  evident,  that 
the  right  ufe  and  condudl  of  the  underflanding,  whofe^ 
buiinefs  is  purely  truth  and  nothing  elfe,  is,  that  the 
mind  fliould  be  kept  in  a  perfedl  indifFerency,  not  in- 
clining to  either  fide,  any  farther  than  evidence  fettleiS 
it  by  knowledge,  or  the  overbalance  of  probability  gives 
it  the  turn  of  alTent  and  belief;  but  yet  it  is  very  hard 
to  meet  with  any  difcourfe  wherein  one  may  not  per- 
ceive the  author  not  only  maintain  (for  that  is  reason- 
able and  lit)  but  inclined  and  bialTed  to  one  fide  of  the 
queftion,  with  marks  of  a  defire  that  that  fhould  be  true. 
If  it  be  alked  me,  how  authors  who  have  fuch  a  bias  and 
lean  to  it  may  be  difcovered  ?  I  anfwer,  by  obferving 
how  in  their  writings  or  arguings  they  are  often  led  by 
their  inclinations  to  change  the  ideas  of  the  queflion, 
either  by  changing  the  terms,  or  by  adding  and  joining 
others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under  confideration. 
are  fo  varied,  as  to  be  more  ferviceable  to  their  purpofe, 
and  to  be  thereby  brought  to  an  eafier  and  nearer  agree- 
ment, or  more  vifible  and  remoter  difagreement  one 
with  another.  This  is  plain  and  dircdl  fophifi:ry;  but. 
I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  wherever  it  is  found  it  is 
made  ufe  of  with  defign  to  deceive  and  miflead  the 
readers.  It  is  vifible  that  men's  prejudices  and  inclina- 
tions by  this  way  impofe  often  upon  themfelvcs ;  and 
their  atFecflion  for  truth,  under  their  prepolTefiion  in 
favour  of  one  fide,  is  the  very  thing  that  leads  them 
from  it.  Inclination  fuo:n:efis  and  fiides  into  their  dif-, 
courfe  favourable  terms,  which  introduce  favourable 
ideas  ;  till  a:  lafl:  by  this  means  that  is  concluded  clear 
and  evident,  thus  dreficd  up,  which,  taken  in  its  native 
fiate,  by  making  ufe  of  none  but  the  prccife  determined 
ideas,  would  find  no  admittance  at  all.  The  putting 
thefe  glolTcs  on  what  they  affirm,  thefe,  as  they  are 
thought,  handlpme,  eafy  and  graceful  explications  of 
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what  they  are  difcourfmg  on,  is  fo  much  the  chara(fler 
of  what  is  called  and  efteemed  writing  well,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  think  that  authors  will  ever  be  perfuaded 
to  leave  what  ferves  fo  well  to  propagate  their  opinions, 
and  procure  themfelves  credit  in  the  world,  for  a  more 
jejune  and  dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  fame 
terms  precifely  annexed  to  the  fame  ideas  ;  a  four  and 
blunt  ftilfncfs  tolerable  in  mathematicians  only,  who 
force  their  way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irrefiftible 
demonftration. 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit 
the  loofer,  though  more  inlinuating  ways  of  writing; 
if  they  will  not  think  fit  to  keep  clofe  to  truth  and  in- 
llrudlion  by  unvaried  terms,  and  plain  unfophiliicated 
arguments  ;  yet  it  concerns  readers  not  to  be  impofed 
on  by  fallacies,  and  the  prevailing  ways  of  infinuation. 
To  do  this,  the  fureft  and  moft  effedual  remedy  is  to 
fix  in  the  mind  the  clear  and  diftinCt  ideas  of  the  quef- 
tion  ftripped  of  words  ;  and  fo  likew  ife  in  the  train  of 
argumentation,  to  take  up  the  author's  ideas,  neglect- 
ing his  words,  obferving  how  they  conned:  or  feparate 
thofe  in  the  queftion.  He  that  does  this  will  be  able  to 
caft  off  all  that  is  fuperfiuous ;  he  will  fee  what  is  per- 
tinent, what  coherent,  what  is  diredl  to,  Avhat  Hides  by, 
the  queftion.  This  will  readily  ihow  him  all  the  foreign 
ideas  in  the  difcourfe,  and  where  they  were  brought  in ; 
and  though  they  perhaps  dazzled  the  writer  ;  yet  he  will 
perceive  tiiat  they  give  no  light  nor  ilrength  to  his  rea- 
fonings. 

This,  though  it  be  the  fhorteil  and  eafiefl  way  of 
reading  books  with  profit,  and  keeping  one's  felf  from 
being  mifled  by  great  names  or  plaufible  difcourfes  ; 
yet  it  being  hard  and  tedious  to  thofe  who  have  not  ac- 
cuflomed  themfelves  to  it ;  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that 
every  one  (amongll  thofe  few  who  really  purfue  truth) 
fhould  this  way  guard  his  undcrftanding  from  being  im- 
pofed on  by  the  wilful,  or  at  leaft  undefigned  fophiftry, 
which  creeps  into  moft  of  the  books  of  argument.  They, 
that  Vvrite  againft  their  convidion,  or  that,  next  to 
them,  are  refolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  a  party  they 
are  engaged  in,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  rejed  any  arms 

that 
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that  may  help  to  defend  their  caiife,  and  therefore  fuch 
fhould  be  read  with  the  grcatefl  caution.  And  they, 
who  write  for  opinions  they  are  fmcerely  perfuaded  of, 
and  believe  to  be  true,  think  they  may  fo  far  allow 
themfelves  to  indulge  their  laudable  affedlion  to  truth, 
as  to  permit  their  efleem  of  it  to  give  it  the  befl:  colours, 
and  fet  it  off  with  the  beft  exprelTions  and  drefs  they 
can,  thereby  to  gain  it  the  eafieft  entrance  into  the  minds 
of  their  readers,  and  fix  it  deepeft  there. 

One  of  thofe  being  the  ftate  of  mmd  we  may  juflly 
fuppofe  mofl:  writers  to  be  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers, 
who  apply  to  them  for  inftruclion,  lliould  not  lay  by 
that  caution  which  becomes  a  fmcere  purfuit  of  truth, 
and  fhould  make  them  always  watchful  againft  what- 
ever might  conceal  or  mifreprefent  it.  If  they  have 
not  the  ikill  of  reprefenting  to  themfelves  the  author's 
fenfe  by  pure  ideas  feparated  from  founds,  and  thereby 
divefled  of  the  falfe  lights  and  deceitful  ornaments  of 
fpeech  ;  this  yet  they  fhould  do,  they  fhould  keep  the 
precife  quefiion  fteadily  in  their  minds,  carry  it  along 
w  ith  them  through  the  whole  difcourfe,  and  fuffer  not 
the  leaft  alteration  in  the  terms,  either  by  addition,  fub- 
traclion,  or  fubflituting  any  other.  This  every  one  can 
do  who  has  a  mind  to  it ;  and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to 
it,  it  is  plain,  makes  his  underfbanding  only  the  ware- 
houfe  of  other  men's  lumber ;  I  mean  falfe  and  uncon- 
cluding  reafonings,  rather  than  a  repofitory  of  truth  for 
his  own  ufe ;  which  will  prove  fubftantial,  and  ftand 
him  in  ftead,  when  he  has  occafion  for  it.  And  whe- 
ther fuch  an  one  deals  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  and  con^ 
du(5]:s  his  own  underftanding  right,  I  leave  to  his  own. 
underfbanding  to  judge. 

%.  4?.  The  mind  of  man  beincc  very  nar-     _    , 

^  ^    r     {\  •  1  •  '  \  Fundamental 

row,  and  fo  flow  m  makmg  acquamtance     verities. 

with  things,  and  taking  in  new  truths,  that 

fio  one  man  is  capable,  in  a  much  longer  life  than  ours, 

to  know  all  truths  ;  it  becomes  our  prudence,  in  our 

fearch  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our  thoughts  about 

fundamental  and  material  queftions,  carefully  avoiding 

thofe  that  are  trifling,  and  not  fuffering  ourfelves  to  be 

diverted  from  our  main  even  purpofe^  by  thofe  that  are 

mcrel/ 
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merely  incidental.  How  much  of  many  young  men's 
time  is  thrown  away  in  purely  logical  inquiries,  I  need 
HQt  mention.  This  is  no  better  than  if  arman,  who  was 
to  be  a  painter,  lliould  fpend  all  his  time  in  examining 
the  threads  of  the  feveral  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and 
counting  the  hairs  of  each  pencil  and  bru{h  he  intends 
to  ufe  in  the  laying  on  of  his  colours.  Nay,  it  is  much 
worfe  than  for  a  young  painter  to  fpend  his  apprentice- 
ship in  fuch  ufeiefs  niceties  ;  for  he,  at  the  end  of  all  his 
pains  to  no  purpofe,  finds  that  it  is  not  painting,  nor 
any  help  to  it,  and  fo  is  reaJly  to  no  purpofe :  whereas 
men  designed  for  fcholars  have  often  their  heads  fo  filled 
^md  warmed  with  difputes  on  logical  queilions,  that 
they  take  thofe  airy  ufeiefs  notions  for  real  and  fubftan- 
tial  knowledge,  and  think  their  undcrftandings  fo  well 
liirniihed  with  fcience,  that  they  need  not  look  any  far- 
ther into  the  nature  of  things,  or  defcend  to  the  me- 
chanical drudgery  of  cxperimezrt  and  inquiry.  This  is 
fo  obvious  a  mifma.nagement  of  the  under ftanding,  and 
that  in  the  profelled  way  to  knowledge,  that  it  could 
not  be  paffed  by  ;  to  which  might  be  joined  abundance 
of  queltions,  and  the  way  of  handling  of  them  in  the 
fchools.  What  faults  in  particular  of  this  kind,  every 
man  is,  or  may  be  guilty  of,  would  be  infinite  to  enu- 
merate ;  it  fuffices  to  have  fhown  that  fuperficial  and 
flight  difcoveries  and  obfervations  that  contain  nothing 
of  miOment  in  themfelves,  nor  ferve  as  clues  to  lead  us 
into  farther  knowledge,  Ihould  not  be  thought  worth 

our  fearchins:  after. 
.-.-1  ^ 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bottom, 
the  bails  upon  which  a  great  many  others  reft,  and  i^i 
which  they  have  their  confifiency.  Thcfe  are  teeming 
truths,  rich  in  ftore,  with  which  they  furniili  the  mind, 
and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful 
and  entertaining  in  themfelves,  but  give  light  and  evi- 
dence to  other  things,  that  without  them  could  not  be 
feen  or  known.  Such  is  that  admirable  difcovery  of 
Mr.  Newton,  that  ail  bodies  gravitate  to  one  another, 
which  may  be  counted  as  the  bafis  of  natural  philofo- 
phy ;  which,  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  the  under  ftanding  of 
the  great  frame  of  our  fplar  fyftem,  he  has  to  the  afto- 
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nifliment  of  the  learned  world  fhown ;  and  how  much 
farther  it  would  guide  us  in  other  things,  if  rightly  pur- 
fued,  is  not  yet  known.  Our  Saviour's  great  rule,  that 
'*  we  fhould  love  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves,"  is  fuch  a 
fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating  human  fociety, 
that,  I  think,  by  that  alone,  one  might  without  diffi- 
culty determine  all  the  cafes  and  doubts  in  focial  mora- 
lity. Thefe  and  fuch  as  thefe  are  the  truths  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  find  out,  and  flore  our  minds  with.  Which 
leads  me  to  another  thing  in  the  condud  of  the  under- 
ftanding  that  is  no  lefs  necefTary,  viz. 

§.  44.  To  accuftom  ourfelves,  in  any  Bottoming, 
queflion  propofed,  to  examine  and  find  out 
upon  what  it  bottoms.  Moil  of  the  difficulties  that 
come  in  our  way,  when  well  confidered  and  traced,  lead 
us  to  fome  proportion,  which,  known  to  be  true,  clears 
the  doubt,  and  gives  an  eafy  folution  of  the  queflion ; 
whilfl  topical  and  fuperficial  arguments,  of  which  there 
is  flore  to  be  found  on  both  fides,  filling  the  head  with 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with  copious  dif- 
courfe,  ferve  only  to  amufe  the  underflanding,  and  en- 
tertain company  without  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the 
queflion,  the  only  place  of  refl  and  flability  for  an  in- 
quilitive  mind,  whofe  tendency  is  only  to  truth  and 
knowledge^ 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded,  whether  the  grand 
feignior  can  lawfully  take  what  he  will  from  any  of  his 
people  ?  This  queflion  cannot  be  refolved  without  com- 
ing to  a  certainty,  whether  all  men  are  naturally  equal ; 
for  upon  that  it  turns ;  and  that  truth  well  fettled  in  the 
under flanding,  and  carried  in  the  mind  through  the  va- 
rious debates  concerning  the  various  rights  of  men  in 
fociety,  will  go  a  great  way  in  putting  an  end  to  them, 
and  fliowing  on  which  fide  the  truth  is. 

§.  45.  There  is   fcarce  any  thing  more  . 

for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  for  the  ©/thoughtjf 
e^fe  of  life,  and  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs, 
than  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  difpofe  of  his  own  thoughts ; 
and  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  harder  in  the  whole  con- 
ducft  of  the  underflanding  than  to  get  a  full  maflery  over 
\u     The  ipind^  in  a  waking  man,   has  always  fome 
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obje^i:  that  it  applies  itfelf  to ;  ^vhich,  when  we  are  Iaz7 
or  unconcerRed,  we  can  eaiily  change,  and  at  pleafure 
transfer  our  thoughts  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a 
third,  which  has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  former. 
Hence  men  forward ly  conclude,,  and  frequently  fay,  no- 
thing is  fo  free  as  thought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  fo ; 
but  the  contrary  will  be  found  true  in  feveral  inftances ; 
and  there  are  many  cafes  wherein  there  is  nothing  more 
refty  and  ungovernable  than  our  thoughts  :  They  will 
not  be  directed  what  objecls  to  purfue,  nor  be  taken  off 
from  thofe  they  have  once  fixed  on  ;  but  run  away  with 
a  man  in  purfiiit  of  thofe  ideas  they  have  in  view,  let 
him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken 
notice  of,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  by 
a  cuftom  of  thirty  or  forty  years  franding  to  a  fcanty 
colledl'on  of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itfelf 
to  a  more  copious  ftock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance 
with  thofe  that  w^ou Id  afford  more  abundant  matter  of 
ufeful  contemplation;  it  is  not  of  this  lam  here  fpeak- 
ing.  The  inconveniency  I  would  here  reprefent,  and 
find  a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficulty  there  is  fometimes  to 
transfer  our  minds  from  one  fubjecl  to  another,  in  cafes 
where  the  ideas  are  equally  familiar  to  us. 

Matters,  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by 
any  of  our  palTions,  take  poffeflion  of  our  minds  with  a 
kind  of  authority,  and  will  not  be  kept  out  or  diilodged  ; 
but,  as  if  the  paiTion  that  rules  were,  for  the  time,  the 
fheriff  of  the  place,  and  came  with  all  the  poffe,  the 
underflanding  is  feized  and  taken  with  the  object  it  in- 
troduces, as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be  alone  coniidered 
there.  There  is  fcarce  any  body,  I  think,  of  fo  calm  a 
temper  who  hath  not  fome  time  found  this  tyranny  on 
his  under fianding,  and  fuffered  under  the  inconvenience 
of  it.  Who  is  there  almoft,  whofe  mind,  at  fome  time 
or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief.  Has  not  fo  faftened 
to  fom.e  clog,  that  it  could  not  turn  itfelf  to  any  other 
obje(^t:  ?  I  call  it  a  clog,  for  it  hangs  upon  the  mind  fo 
as  to  hinder  its  vigour  and  adivity  in  the  purfuit  of  other 
.contemplations;  and  advances  itfelf  little  or  not  at  all 
in,  the  knowledge  of -the  thing  wl^ich  it  fo  clofely  hugs 
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:ind  conflantly  pores  on.  Men  thus  pofTelTed,  are  fome- 
times  as  if  they  were  fo  in  the  word  fcnfe,  and  lay  under 
the  power  of  an  inchantment.  They  fee  not  what  pafles 
before' their  eyes  ;  hear  not  the  audible  difcourfe  of  the 
company;  and  when  by  any  ftrong  application  to  them 
they  are  roufed  a  little,  they  are  like  men  brought  to 
themifelves  from  fome  remote  region  ;  whereas  in  truth 
they  come  no  farther  than  their  fecret  cabinet  within, 
where  they  have  been  wholly  taken  up  wdth  the  puppet, 
which  is  for  that  time  appointed  for  their  entertainment. 
The  fname  that  fuch  dumps  caufe  to  well-bred  people, 
when  It  carries  them  away  from  the  company,  where 
they  Ibould  bear  a  part  in  the  converfation,  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  argument,  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  conduct  of  our 
underftanding,  not  to  have  that  power  over  it  as  to  make 
ufe  of  it  to  thofe  purpofes,  and  on  thofe  occafions 
wherein  we  have  need  of  its  alliilance.  The  mind 
fhould  be  always  free  and  ready  to  turn  itfelf  to  the  va- 
riety of  objeds  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as  much  con- 
lideration  as  ihall  for  that  time  be  thought  fit.  To  be 
engrolTed  fo  by  one  objed:,  as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  it  for  another  that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contem- 
plation, is  to  make  it  of  no  ufe  to  us.  Did.  this  flate 
of  mind  remain  always  fo,  every  one  would,  without 
fcruple,  give  it  th?  name  of  perfed:  m^adnefs  ;  and  whilft 
it  does  laft,  at  w^hatever  intervals  it  returns.,  fuch  a  ro- 
tation of  thoughts  about  the  fame  object  no  more  carries 
us  forward  towards  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  thaa 
getting  upon  a  mill-horfe  whilft  he  jogs  on  in  his  cir- 
cular track  would  carry  a  man  a  journey. 

I  grant  fomething  mufl:  be  allowed  to  legitimate  paf^ 
fions,  and  to  natural  inclinations.  Every  man,  belidcs 
occalional  afiedlions,  has  beloved  fiudies,  and  thofe  the 
mind  will  more  clofely  Itick  to.;  but  yet  it  is  befl:  that 
it  fliould  be  always  at  liberty,  and  under  the  ftee  difpofal 
of  the  man,  and  to  adl  how  and  upon  what  he  directs. 
This  we  fliould  endeavour  to  obtain,  unlefs  w^e  would 
be  content  with  fuch  a  fiaw  in  our.  underftanding,  that 
fometimes  we  fliould  be  as  it  were  without  it ;  for  it  is 
very  little  better  than  fo  in  cafes  where  we  cannot  make 
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ufe  of  it  to  thofe  purpofes  we  would,  and  which  ftaficj 
in  prefent  need  of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this 
difeafcj  we  miift  know  the  feveral  caufes  of  it,  and 
thereby  regulate  the  cure,  if  we  will  hope  to  labour  with 
fuccefs. 

One  we  have  already  inflanced  in,  whereof  all  men 
that  refledt  have  fo  general  a  knowledge,  and  {o  often 
an  experience  in  themfelves,  that  nobody  doubts  of  it. 
A  prevailing  paiTion  fo  pins  down  our  thoughts  to  the 
objed:  and  concern  of  it,  that  a  man  paflionately  in  love 
cannot  bring  himfelf  to  think  of  his  ordinary  affairs,  or 
a  kind  mother,  drooping  under  the  lofs  of  a  child,  is 
not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  fhe  was  wont  in  the  difcourfe 
of  the  company  or  converfation  of  her  friends. 

But  though  pallion  be  the  moft  obvious  and  general, 
yet  it  is  not  the  only  caufe  that  binds  up  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  objed,  from 
which  it  will  not  be  taken  off. 

Befides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  underfland- 
ing,  when  it  has  a  while  employed  itfelf  upon  a  fubjedl 
which  either  chance,  or  fome  flight  accident,  offered  to 
it,  without  the  interefl  or  recommendation  of  any  paf- 
Hon ;  works  itfelf  into  a  warmth,  and  by  degrees  gets 
into  a  career,  wherein,  like  a  bowl  down  a  hill,  it  in- 
creafes  its  motion  by  going,  and  v/ill  not  be  flopped  or 
diverted  \  though,  when  the  heat  is  over,  it  fees  all  this 
earneft  application  was  about  a  trifle  not  worth  a  thought, 
and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it  loft  labour. 

There  is  a  third  fort,  if  I  miftake  not,  yet  lower  than 
this  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  childifhnefs,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  of  the 
underftanding,  wherein,  during  the  fit,  it  plays  with 
and  dandles  fome  infignificant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor 
with  any  defign  at  all,  and  yet  cannot  eafily  be  got  off 
from  it.  Thus  fome  trivial  fentence,  or  a  fcrap  of  poe- 
try, will  fometimes  get  into  men's  heads,  and  make 
fuch  a  chiming  there,  that  there  is  no  ftilling  of  it ;  no 
peace  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to  any  thing  elfe, 
but  this  impertinent  gueft  will  take  up  the  mind  and 
pofTefs  the  thoughts  in  fpite  of  all  endeavours  to  get 
rid  of  it.     Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  in 
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themfelves  this  troublefome  intrufion  of  fome  frisking 
ideas  which  thus  importune  the  underflanding,  and  hin- 
der it  from  being  better  employed^  I  know  not.  But 
perfons  of  very  good  parts,  and  thofe  more  than  one,  I 
have  heard  fpeak  and  complain  of  it  themfelves.  The 
reafon  I  have  to  make  this  doubt,  is  from  what  I  have 
known  in  a  cafe  fomething  of  kin  to  this,  though  much 
odder,  and  that  is  of  a  fort  of  vilions  that  fome  people 
have  lying  quiet,  but  perfectly  awake,  in  the  dark,  or 
with  their  eyes  Ihut.  It  is  a  great  variety  of  faces,  moil: 
commonly  very  odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train 
one  after  another;  fo  that  having  had  jufl.the  fight  of 
the  one,  it  immediately  palFes  away  to  give  place  to  an- 
other, that  the  fame  inflant  fucceeds,  and  has  as  quick 
an  exit  as  its  leader ;  and  fo  they  march  on  in  a  conftant 
fuccellion  ;  nor  can  any  one  of  them  by  any  endeavour 
be  flopped  or  retained  beyond  the  inilant  of  its  appear- 
ance, but  is  thruft  out  by  its  follower,  which  v/ill  have 
its  turn.  Concerning  this  fantailical  phenomenon  I 
have  talked  with  feveral  people,  whereof  fome  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  others  have  been  fo 
wholly  flrangers  to  it,  that  they  could  hardly  be  brought 
to  conceive  or  believe  it.  I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent 
parts,  who  had  got  paft  thirty  without  having  ever  had 
the  leafl:  notice  of  any  fuch  thing;  ^^  was  fo  great  ^. 
flranger  to  it,  that  when  fiie  heard  me  and  another  talk- 
ing of  it,  could  fcarce  forbear  thinking  we  bantered  hef  ; 
but  fome  time  after  drinking  a  large  dofe  of  dilute  tea^^ 
(as  Ihe  was  ordered  by  a  phyliclan)  going  to  bed,  fhe 
told  us  at  next  meeting,  that  fne  had  now  experimented 
what  our  difcourfe  had  much  ado  to  perfuade  her  of. 
She  had  {^tn  a  great  variety  of  faces  in  a  long  train,  fuc- 
ceedi ng  one  another,  as  we  had  defcribed ;  they  were 
all  frrangers  and  intruders,  fijch  as  fhe  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  before,  nor  fought  after  then  ;  and  as  they 
came  of  them.felves  they  went  too  ;  none  of  them  flayed 
a  moment,  nor  could  be  detained  by  all  the  endeavours 
fhe  could  ufe,  but  went  on  in  their  folcmn  proceiTion, 
jufl  appeared  and  then  vanifhed.  This  odd  phasnome- 
non  feems  to  have  a  mechanical  caufe,  and  to  depend 
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upon  the  matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  or  animal 
fpirits. 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  pafTion,  I  know  no  way 
to  fet  the  mind  free  and  at  liberty,  to  profecute  whan 
thoughts  the  man  would  make  choice  of,  but  to  allay 
the  prefent  pailion,  or  counterbalance  it  with  another ; 
which  is  an  art  to  be  got  by  fludy,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  pafTions. 

Thofe  who  find  themfelves  apt  to  be  carried  away 
■with  the  fpontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoughts,  not 
excited  by  any  pallion  or  interefl:,  muft  be  very  wary 
and  careful  in  all  the  inflances  of  it  to  flop  it,  and  never 
humour  their  minds  in  being  thus  triflingly  bufy.  Men 
know  the  value  of  their  corporeal  liberty,  and  there- 
fore fuffer  no;:  willingly  fetters  and  chains  to  be  put 
upon  them.  To  have  the  mind  captivated  is,  for  the 
time,  certainly  the  greater  evil  of  the  two,  and  deferves 
our  utmoft  care  and  endeavours  to  prcferve  the  freedom 
of  our  better  part.  In  this  cafe  our  pains  will  not  be 
loft ;  ftriving  and  flruggling  will  prevail,  if  we  con- 
llantly,  on  all  fuch  occaiions,  make  ufe  of  it.  We  muft 
never  indulge  thefe  trivial  attentions  of  thought ;  as  foon 
as  we  find  the  mind  makes  itfelf  a  buiinefs  of  nothing, 
we  Ihould  immediately  difturb  and  check  it,  introduce 
new  and  more  ferious  confiderations,  and  not  leave  till 
"we  have  beaten  it  off  from  the  purfuit  it  was  upon. 
This,  at  firft,  if  we  have  let  the  contrary  praclice  grow 
to  an  habit,  will  perhaps  be  difficult ;  but  conftanr  en- 
deavours will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at  laft  make  it 
eafy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advanced,  and 
can  command  his  mind  off  at  pleafure  from  incidental 
and  undefigned  purfuits,  it  may  not  be  amifs  for  him  to 
go  on  farther,  and  make  attempts  upon  meditations  of 
greater  moment,  that  at  the  laft  he  may  have  a  full 
power  over  his  own  mind,  and  be  fo  fully  mafter  of  his 
own  thoughts,  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  them  from  one 
fubjefl  to  another,  \vith  the  fame  eafe  that  he  can  lay 
by  any  thing  he  has  in  his  hand,  and  take  fomething 
elfe  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in  the  room  of  it.  This 
liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  ufe  both  in  buiinefs  and  ftudy, 
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and  he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  fmall  advantage  of 
eafe  and  difpatch  in  all  that  is  the  chofen  and  ufeful 
employment  of  his  underftanding. 

The  third  and  laft  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind 
to  be  fometimes  taken  up  with,  I  mean  the  chiming  of 
fome  particular  words  or  fcntence  in  the  memory,  and, 
as  it  were,  making  a  noife  in  the  head,  and  the  like, 
feldom  happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very 
loofely  and  negligently  employed.  It  were  better  in- 
deed to  be  without  fuch  impertinent  and  ufelefs  repeti- 
tions :  any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  roving  carelefsly  at 
a  venture,  being  of  more  ufe,  and  apter  to  fuggeft  fome- 
thing  worth  confideration,  than  the  inlignihcant  buzz 
of  purely  empty  founds.  But  lince  the  roufing  of  the 
mind,  and  fetting  the  underftanding  on  work  with  fome 
degrees  of  vigour,  does  for  the  moft  part  prefently  fet 
it  free  from  thefe  idle  companions ;  it  may  not  be  amifs, 
whenever  we  find  ourfelves  troubled  wdth  them,  to  make 
\At  of  fo  profitable  a  remedy  that  is  always  at  han/^ 
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READING  IS  for  the  improvement  of  the  under- 
(landing. 

The  improvement  of  the  underftanding  is  for  two 
ends  ;  firftj  for  our  own  increafe  of  knowledge  ,-  fecondly, 
to  enable  us  to  deliver  and  make  out  that  knowledge  to  ■ 
others. 

The  latter  of  thefe,  if  it  be  not  the  chief  end  of  ftudy 
in  a  gentleman  ;  yet  it  is  at  leaf!  equal  to  the  other,  finqe  ' 
the  greateft  part  of  his  bufinefs  and  ufefulnefs  in  the  ' 
world  is  by  the  influence  of  what  he  faySj  or  writes  to 
others. 

•  The  extent  of  our  knowledge  cannot  exceed  the  extent 
of  our  ideas.  Therefore  he,  who  would  be  univerfally  ' 
knowing,  mu ft  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  objedls  of  all 
fciences.  But  this  is  not  necefTary  to  a  gentleman, 
whofe  proper  calling  is  the  fcrvice  of  his  country ;  and 
fo  is  moft  properly  concerned  in  moral  and  political 
knowledge ;  and  thus  the  ftudies,  which  more  imme- 
diately belong  to  his  calling,  arc  thofe  which  treat  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  arts  of  go-  . 
vernment ;  and  will  take  in  alfo  law  and  hiftory. 

It  is  enough  for  a  gentleman  to  be  furniflied  with  the 
ideas  belonging  to  his  calling,  which  he  will  find  in  the 
books  that  treat  of  the  matters  above-mentioned. 

D  d  3  But 
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But  the  next  flep  towards  the  improvement  of  his 
underftanding,  muft  be,  to  obferve  the  connexion  of 
thefe  ideas  in  the  propolitions,  which  thofe  books  hold 
forth,  and  pretend  to  teach  as  truths  ;  which  till  a  man 
can  judge,  whether  they  be  truths  or  no,  his  under- 
flanding  is  but  little  improved ;  and  he  doth  but  think 
and  talk  after  the  books  that  he  hath  read,  without  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  thereby.  And  thus  men  of  much 
reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  little  knowing. 
The  third  and  laft  ftep  therefore,  in  improving  the 
underftanding,  is  to  find  out  upon  what  foundation  any 
proportion  advanced  bottoms  ;  and  to  obferve  the  con- 
nexion of  the  intermediate  ideas,  by  which  it  is  joined 
to  that  foundation,  upon  which  it  is  eredled,  or  that 
principle,  from  which  it  is  derived.  This,  in  ftiort,  is 
right  reasoning ;  and  by  this  way  alone  true  knowledge 
is  to  be  got  by  reading  and  ftudying. 

When  a  man,  by  ufe,  hath  got  this  faculty  of  obferv- 
ing  and  judging  of  the  reafoning  and  coherence  of  what 
he  reads,  and  how  it  proves  what  it  pretends  to  teach ; 
he  is  then,  and  not  till  then,  in  the  right  way  of  im- 
proving his  underftanding,  and  enlarging  his  knowledge 
by  reading. 

But  that,  as  I  have  faid,  being  not  all  that  a  gentle- 
man fhould  aim  at  in  reading,  he  fhould  farther  take 
care  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art  alfo  of  fpeaking,  that 
fo  he  may  be  able  to.  make  the  beft  ufe  of  what  he 
knows. 

The  art  of  fpeaking  well  confifts  chiefly  in  two  things, 
•viz.  perfpicuity  and  right  reafoning. 

Perfpicuity  conftfts  in  the  uftng  of  proper  terms  for 
the  ideas  or  thoughts,  which  he  would  have  pafs  from 
his  own  mind  into  that  of  another  man.  It  is  this,  that 
gives  them  an  eafy  entrance ;  and  it  is  with  delight,  that 
men  hearken  to  thofe,  whom  they  eaftly  underftand ; 
whereas  what  is  obfcurely  faid,  dying  as  it  is  fpoken,  is 
ufually  not  only  loft,  but  creates  a  prejudice  in  the 
hearer,  as  if  he  that  fpoke  knew  not  what  he  faid,  or 
was  afraid  to  have  it  underftood. 

The  way  to  obtain  this,  is  to  read  fuch  books  as  arc 
allowed  to  be  writ  with  the  greateft  clearnefs  and  pro- 
priety. 
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■priery,  in  the  language  that  a  man  ufes.  An  author  ex- 
cellent in  this  faculty,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  is  Dr. 
Tillotfon,  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  all  that  is 
publilhcd  of  his.  I  have  chofen  rather  to  propofe  this 
pattern,  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearly, 
than  thofe  who  give  rules  about  it ;  fmce  we  are  more 
apt  to  learn  by  example,  than  by.direclion.  But  if  any 
one  hath  a  mind  to  confult  the  mafters  in  the  art  of 
fpeaking  and  writing,  he  may  find  in  Tully  ''  De  Ora- 
tore,"  and  another  treatife  of  his  called.  Orator;  and  in 
Quintilian*s  Inftitutions ;  and  Boileau's  *'  Traite  du 
Sublime"  *  ;  inftrudions  concerning  this,  and  the  other 
parts  of  fpeaking  well. 

Beiides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  reafon- 
ing ;  without  which,  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  expofe 
the  fpeaker.  And  for  the  attaining  of  this,  I  fhould 
propofe  the  conftant  reading  of  Chilling  worth,  who  by 
his  example  will  teach  both  perfpicuity,  and  the  way 
of  right  reafoning,  better  than  any  book  that  I  know ; 
and  therefore  will  deferve  to  be  read  upon  that  account 
over  and  over  again  ;  not  to  fay  any  thing  of  his  argu- 
ment. 

Befides  thefe  books  in  Englifli,  Tully,  Terence,  Vir- 
gil, Livy,  and  Casfar's  Commentaries,  may  be  read  to 
form  one's  mind  to  a  reliili  of  a  right  way  of  fpeaking 
and  writing. 

The  books  I  have  hitherto  mentioned  have  been  in 
order  only  to  writing  and  fpeaking  well;  not  but  that 
they  will  deferve  to  be  read  upon  other  accounts. 

The  ftudy  of  morality,  1  have  above  mentioned  as 
that  that  becomes  a  gentleman  ;  not  barely  as  a  man, 
but  in  order  to  his  bufinefs  as  a  gentleman.  Of  this 
there  are  books  enough  writ  both  by  antient  and  modern 
philofophers ;  but  the  morality  of  the  gofpel  doth  fo 
exceed  them  all,  that,  to  give  a  man  a  full  knowledge 
of  true  morality,  I  fliall  fend  him  to  no  other  book,  but 
the  New  Teftament.  But  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  fee  how 
far  the  heathen  w^orld  carried  that  fcience,  and  whereon 
they  bottomed  their  ethics,  he  will  be  delightfully  and 

*  That  treatife  is  a  tranflation  from  LonginuS, 
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profitably  entertained  in  Tu!Iy*s  Treatifes  "  De  Offi- 
ciis.'» 

Politics  contains  two  parts,  very  different  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  one,  containing  the  original  of 
focieties,  and  the  rife  and  extent  of  political  power ;  the 
other,  the  art  of  governing  men  in  fociety. 

The  firft  of  thefc  hath  been  fo  bandied  amongft  us, 
for  thefe  fixty  years  backward,  that  one  can  hardly  mifs 
books  of  this  kind.  Thofe,  which  I  think  are  molt 
talked  ot  in  Englifh,  are  the  firft  book  of  Mr.  Hooker's 
*'  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,"  and  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney's 
*'  Difcourfes  concerning  Government."  The  latter  of 
thefe  I  never  read.  Let  me  here  add,  '*■  Two  Treatifes 
of  Government,"  printed  in  1690  *  ;  and  a  Treatife  of 
*'  Civil  Polity,"  printed  this  veart.  To  thefe  one  may 
add,  Puffendorf  ''  De  Officio  Hominis  &  Civis,"  and 
*'  De  Jure  Naturali  Sc  Gentium;"  which  laft  is  the 
beft  book  of  that  kind. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  politics,  which  concerns  the 
art  of  government  ;  that,  I  think,  is  befl:  to  be  learned 
by  experience  ^nd  hiflory,  efpecially  that  of  a  man's 
own  country.  And  therefore  I  think  an  Englifh  gen- 
tleman iliould  be  Vv'ell  verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  England, 
taking  his  rife  as  far  back  as  there  are  any  records  of  it ; 
joining  with  it  the  laws  that  were  made  in  the  feveral 
ages,  as  he  goes  along  in  his  hifbory  ;  that  he  may  ob- 
ferve  from  thence  the  feveral  turns  of  ftate,  and  how 
they  have  been  produced.  In  Mr.  Tyrrel's  Hiflory  of 
England,  he  will  find  all  along  thofe  feveral  authors 
which  have  treated  of  our  affairs,  and  which  he  may 
have  recourfe  to,  concerning  any  point,  which  either 
his  curiofity  or  judgment  fnall  lead  him  to  inquire  into. 

V/ith  the  hiilory,  he  may  alfo  do  well  to  read  the 
antient  lawyers ;  fuch  as  Bradton,  ['  Fleta,"  Henning- 
ham,  ''  Mirror  of  Juftice,"  ^ly  lord  Coke's  ''  Second 
Infbitutes,"  and  the  «'  Modus  tenendi  Pariiamentum  ;" 
and   others  of  that  kind  which  he  may  find  quoted  in 

*  'rhefe  two  treatifes  are  written  by  Mr.  Locke  himfelf. 
+  *'  Civil  Polity.     A  treatife  concerning  the  nature  of  government," 
&c.  London  1703,  in  8vo.     Written  by  Peter  Paxton,  m.  d. 
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the  late  controverfies  between  Mr.  Petit,  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
Mr."  At  wood,  &c.  with  Dr.  Brady ;  as  alfo,  I  fuppofe, 
in  Sedler's  Treatife  of  *^  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
*'  Cuftoms  of  our  Anceftors,'*  whereof  the  fir  ft  edition 
is  the  beft  ;  wherein  he  will  find  the  antient  conftitution 
of  the  government  of  England. 

There  are  two  volumes  of  '^  State  Tradls*'  printed 
fince  the  revolution;  in  which  there  are  many  things  re- 
lating to  the  government  of  England  *. 

As  for  general  hiftory.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Dr. 
Howel,  are  books  to  be  had.  He,  who  hath  a  mind  to 
launch  farther  into  that  ocean,  may  confult  Whear's 
"  Methodus  legendi  Hiftorias,**  of  the  laft  edition; 
which  will  dircd:  him  to  the  authors  he  is  to  read,  and 
the  method  wherein  he  is  to  read  them. 

To  the  reading  of  hiftory,  chronology  and  geography 
.are  abfolutely  necefTary. 

In  geography,  we  have  two  general  ones  in  Englifh, 
Heylin  and  Moll ;  which  is  the  beft  of  them,  I  know 
not ;  having  not  been  much  converfant  in  either  of  them. 
But  the  laft,  I  fhould  think  to  be  of  moft  ufe  ;  becaufe 
of  the  new  difcoveries  that  are  made  every  day,  tending 
to  the  perfedlion  of  that  fcience.  Though,  I  believe, 
that  the  countries,  which  Heylin  mentions,  are  better 
treated  of  by  him,  bating  what  new  difcoveries  ftnce 
his  time  have  added. 

Thefe  two  books  contain  geography  in  general,  but 
whether  an  Englifh  gentleman  would  think  it  worth  his 
time  to  beftow  much  pains  upon  that ;  though  without 
it  he  cannot  well  underftand  a  Gazette ;  it  is  certain  he 
cannot  well  be  without  Camden*s  ''  Britannia,"  which 
is  much  enlarged  in  the  laft  Englifh  edition.  A  goocj 
coUedtion  of  maps  is  alfo  necefTary. 

*  We  have  now  two  colleftions  of  ftate  trafls  ;  one,  in  two  volumes  in 
folio/  printed  in  1689  and  1692,  contains  **  feveral  treatifes  relating  to 
the  government  from  the  year  1660  to  1689;  and  the  other,  in  three 
volumes  in  folio,  printed  in  1705*,  1706,  and  1707,  is  a  •*  Colledion  of  . 
trafts,  publifhed  on  occafton  of  the  late  revolution  in  1688,  and  during 
the  reigh  of  K.  William  III.''  Thefe  colle^iions  might  have  been  made 
more  complete  and  more  convenient;  cfpecially  the  iirft,  which  is  ex- 
tremely -defedive  and  incorred. 
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To  geography,  books  of  travels  may  be  added.  In 
that  kind,  the  colledions  made  by  our  countrymen, 
Hackluyt  and  Purchas,  are  very  good.  There  is  alfo  a 
very  good  colledion  made  by  Thevenot  in  folio,  in 
French  ;  and  by  Ramuzio,  in  Italian  ;  whether  tranflated 
into  Englilh  or  no,  I  know  not.  There  are  alfo  feveral 
good  books  of  travels  of  Englldimen  publiihed,  as 
Sandys,  Roe,  Brown,  Gage,  and  Dampier. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  voyages  in  French,  which  are 
very  good,  as  Pyrard  *,  Bergeron  t,  Sagard  J,  Bernier  |f. 
Sec.  whether  all  of  them  are  tranflated  into  Englifh,  I 
know  not. 

There  is  at  prefent  a  very  good  "  collection  of  voya- 
ges and  travels,'*  never  before  in  Englifh,  and  fuch  as 
are  out  of  print ;  now  printing  by  Mr.  Churchill  %. 

There  are  befides  thefe  a  vail  number  of  other  travels  j 
a  fort  of  books  that  have  a  very  good  mixture  of  delight 
and  ufefulnefs.  To  fet  them  down  all,  would  take  up 
too  much  time  and  room.  Thofe  I  have  mentioned  are 
enough  to  begin  with. 

As  to  chronology,  I  think  Helvicus  the  befl:  for  com- 
mon ufe ;  which  is  not  a  book  to  be  read,  but  to  lie  by, 
and  be  confulted  upon  occafion.  He  that  hath  a  mind 
to  look  farther  into  chronology,  may  get  Tallent's  "  Ta- 
bles,'* and  Strauchius's  ''  Breviarium  Temporum,"  and 
may  to  thofe  add  Scaliger  **  De  Emendatioae  Tempo- 
rum,"  and  Petavius,  if  he  hath  a  mind  to  engage  deeper 
in  that  ftudy. 

Thofe,  who  are  accounted  to  have  writ  beft  particu- 
lar parts  of  our  Engliili  hiftory,  are  Bacon,  of  Henry 

*  **  Voyage  de  Francois  Pyrard  de  Laval.  Contenant  fa  navigation 
aux  Indes  Orientales,  Maldives,  Moluques,  Brefil."  Paris  1619,  Svo^ 
3d  edit. 

+  **  Relation  des  voyages  en  Tartaric,  &c.  Le  tout  recueilli  par  Pierre 
Bergeron.  Paris  1634,  8vo." 

1  •*  Le  grand  voyage  des  Hurons,  fitues  en  PAmerioue,  &c.  Par  F. 
Gab.  Sagard  Theodat."     Paris  1632,  8vo. 

B  "  Memoires  de  I'empirc  du  Grand  Mogol,  &c.  par  Francois  Bernier*, 
Paris  1670  Sc  1671,  3  vol.  in  izmo. 

f  That  colleftion  of  voyages  and  travels  was  publiihed  an.  1704,  ia 
4  vol.  in  fol, 

VII; 
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VII^  and  Herbert  of  Henry  VIII.  Daniel  alfo  is  com^ 
mcjided;  and  Burnet's  ''  Hiflory  of  the  Reformation." 
Mariana,'s- ''  Hiftory  of  Spain,"  and  Thuanus's  *'  Hif* 
''  tory  of  bis  own  Time,"  and  Philip  de  Comin^^s ;  are 
of  great  and_deferved  reputation. 

Thejce  are  alfo  feveral  French  and  Englifb  memoir? 
and  colledions,  fuch  as  la  RQchefouca.ult,  Melvil,  Ruili- 
worth,  &c.  which  give  a  great  light  to  thofe  who  have 
a  inind  to  look  into  what  hath  pafl  in  Europe  this  lafl: 
age. 

To  fit  a  gentleman,  for  the  condud  of  himfelf,  whe-- 
ther  as  a-  private  nian,  or  as  interefted  in  the  govern^. 
ment  of  his  country,  nothing  can  be  more  neceirary. 
than  the- knowledge  of  men ;  which,  though  it  be  to  be 
had  chieiiy  from  experience,  and,  next  to" that,  from  a 
judicious  reading  of  hiftory  ;  yet  there  are  books  that  of 
purpofe  treat  of  human  nature,  which  help  to  give  an 
infight  into  it.  Such  are  thofe  treating  of  tne  paflions, 
and  how  they  are  moved  ;  whereof  Ariftotie  in  his  fecond 
book  of  Rhetoric  hath  admirably  difcourfed,  and  that  in 
a  little  compafs.  I  think  this  Rhetoric  is  tranflated  into 
Englifli;  if  not,  it  may  be  had  in  Greek  and  Latin  to^ 
gether. 

La  Bruyere's   ''  Charaders"  are  alfo  an  admirable 
.  piece  of  painting;  I  think  it  is  alio  tranflated  out  of 
French  into  Englifh. 

Satyrical  writings  alfo,  fuch  as  Juvenal,  and  Perfius, 
and  above  all  Horace ;  though  they  paint  the  deformi- 
ties of  men,  yet  they  thereby  teach  us  to  know  them. 

There  is  another  ui:^  of  reading,  which  is  for  diver- 
fion  and  delight.  Such  are  poetical  writings,  efpecially 
dramatic,  if  they  be  free  from  prophanenefs,  obfcenity, 
and  what  corrupts  good  manners  ;  for  fuch  pitch  iliould 
not  be  handled. 

Of  all  the  books  of  fiction,  I  know  none  that  equals 
"  Cervantes's  Hiftory  of  Don  Quixote"  in  ufefulnefs, 
pleafantry,  and  a  conftant  decorum.  And  indeed  no 
writings  can  be  pleafant,  which  have  not  nature  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  not  drawn  after  her  copy. 

There  is  another  fort  of  books,  which  I  had  almoft 
forgot,  with  which  a  gentleman's  ftudy  ought  to  be  well 

fur- 
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fumifhed,  viz.  didlonaries  of  all  kinds.  For  the  Latin 
tongue,  Littleton,  Cooper,  Calepin,  and  Robert  Ste- 
phens's "  Thefaurus  Linguae  Latinae,"  and  ''  VofTii 
"  Etymologicum  Linguae  Latinae."  Skinner's  "  Lexi- 
•'  con  Etymologicum,"  is  an  excellent  one  of  that  kind, 
for  the  Englifh  tongue.  CowePs  '*  Interpreter"  is  ufe- 
ful  for  the  law  terms.  Spelman's  '^  Gloflary"  is  a  very  ^ 
ufeful  and  learned  book.  And  Selden's  "  Titles  of 
•'  Honour,"  a  gentleman  fhould  not  be  without.  Bau- 
drand  hath  a  very  good  *^  Geographical  Dictionary. ''/ 
And  there  are  feveral  hiflorical  ones,  which  are  of  ufe ; 
as  Lloyd's,  Hoffman's,  Moreri's.  And  Bayle's  incom- 
parable dictionary,  is  fomething  of  the  fame  kind.  He 
that  hath  occaiion  to  look  into  books  written  in  Latin 
lince  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  purity  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  cannot  be  well  without  Du  Cange's 
**  GloiTarium  mediae  &  infimae  Latinitatis." 

Among  the  books  above  fet  down,  I  mentioned  Vof- 
fius's  "  Etymologicum  Linguae  Latinae ;"  all  his  works 
are  lately  printed  in  Holland  in  fix  tomes.  They  are 
fit  books  for  a  gentleman's  library,  containing  very- 
learned  difcourfes  concerning  all  the  fciences. 
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CHAP      I. 

Of  Matter  and  Motion, 

MATTER  is  an  extended  folid  fubflance;  which 
being    comprekended    under   diftind   furfaces, 
makes  fo  many  particular  diftinci:  bodies. 

Motion  is  fo  well  known  by  the  fight  and  touch,  tha^ 
to  ufe  words  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  would  be  in  vain. 

Matter,  or  body,  is  indifferent  to  motion,  or  reft. 

There  is  as  much  force  required  to  put  a  body,  which 
is  in  motion,  at  reft ;  as  there  is  to  fet  a  body,  which  is 
at  reft,  into  motion. 

No  parcel  of  matter  can  give  itfelf  either  motion  ar 
reft,  and  therefore  a  body  at  reft  will  remain  fo  eter- 
nally, except  fome  external  caufe  puts  it  in  motion  ;  and 
a  body  in  motion  will  move  eternally,  unlefs  fome  cx^ 
ternal  caufe  ftops  it. 

A  body  in  motion  will  always  move  on  in  a  ftraightline* 
unlefs  it  be  turned  out  of  it  by  fome  external  caufe ;  be- 
caufe  a  body  can  no  more  alter  the  determination  of  its 
motion,  than  it  can  begin  it,  alter  or  ftop  its  motion 
itfelf. 

The  fvvitnefs  of  motion  is  meafured  by  diftance  of 
place,  and  length  of  time  wherein  it  is  performed.  For 
inftance,  if  A  and  B,  bodies  of  equal  or  different  big^ 
nefs,  move  each  of  them  an  inch  in  the  fame  time  ;  their 
jnotions  are  equally  fwift;  but  if  A  moves  tvro  inches/ 

in 
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in  the  time  whilft  B  is  moving  one  inch  j  the  motion  of 
A  is  twice  as  fwift  as  that  of  B. 

The  quantity  of  motion  is  meafured  by  the  fwiftnefs 
of  the  motion,  and  the  qua:ntity  of  the  matter  moved, 
taken  together.  For  inftance,  if  A,  a  body  equal  to  B, 
moves  as  fwift  as  B ;  then  it  hath  an  equal  quantity  of 
motion.  If  A  hath  twice  as  much  matter  as  B,  and 
moves  equally  as  fwift,  it  hath  double  the  quantity  of 
motion  ;  and  fo  in  proportion. 

It  appears,  as  far  as  human  obfervation  reaches,  to 
be  a  fettled  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  have  a  ten- 
dency, attraction,  or  gravitation  towards  one  another. 

The  fame  force,  applied  to  two  different  bodies,  pro^ 
duces  always  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  in  each  of 
them.  For  inftance,  let  a  boat  which  with  its  lading 
is  one  ton,  be  tied  at  a  diftance  to  another  vefTel,  which 
with  its  lading  is  twenty-fix  tons ;  if  the  rope  that  ties 
them  together  be  pulled,  either  in  the  lefs  or  bigger  of 
Xhefe  vefTels,  the  lefs  of  the  two,  in  their  approach  one 
to  another,  will  move  twenty-fix  feet,  while  the  other 
moves  but  one  foot. 

Wherefore  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth  being 
twenty-fix  times  more  than  in  the  moon  ;  the  motion  in 
the  moon  towards  the  earth,  by  the  common  force  of 
attraction,  by  which  they  are  impelled  towards  one  an- 
other, will  be  twenty-fix  times  as  fafi:  as  in  the  earth; 
that  is,  the  moon  will  move  twenty-fix  miles  towards 
the  earth,  for  every  mile  the  earth  moves  towards  the 
moon. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  in  this  natural  tendency  of  bodies 
towards  one  another,  that  in  the  lefiTer  is  confidered  as 
gravitation  ;  and  that  in  the  bigger  as  attrac^lion  ;  becaufe 
the  motion  of  the  leffer  body  (by  reafon  of  its  much 
greater  fwiftnefs)  is  alone  taken  notice  of. 

This  attrac^lion  is  the  ftrongeft,  the  nearer  the  at- 
Uac^ling  bodies  are  to  each  other;  and,  in  different  dif- 
tances  of  the  fame  bodies,  is  reciprocally  in  the  dupli* 
cate  proportion  of  thofe  difiances.  For  inlfance,  if  two 
bodies,  at  a  given  diftance,  attrad  each  other  with  a 
certain  force,  at  half  the  dil1:ance,  they  will  attracfl  each 

other 
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other  with  four  times  that  force ;  at  one  third  of  the 
diflancc,  with  nine  times  that  force  ;  and  fo  on. 

Two  bodies  at  a  diftance  will  put  one  another  into 
motion  by  the  force  of  attraction ;  which  is  inexplica- 
ble by  us,  though  made  evident  to  us  by  experience, 
and  fo  to  be  taken  as  a  principle  in  natural  philofophy. 

Suppoiing  then  the  earth  the  fole  body  in  the  univerfe, 
and  at  reft  j  if  God  fhould  create  the  moon,  at  the  fame 
diflance  that  it  is  now  from  the  earth  ;  the  earth  and  thel 
moon  would  prcfently  begin  to  move  one  towards  an- 
other in  a  llraight  line  by  this  motion  of  attraction  or 
gravitation. 

If  a  body,  that  by  the  attradlion  of  another  w^ould 
move  in  a  ftraight  line  towards  it,  receives  a  new  motion 
any  ways  oblique  to  the  firft ;  it  will  no  longer  move 
in  a  ftraight  line,  according  to  either  of  thofe  directions  ; 
but  in  a  curve  that  will  partake  of  both.  And  this 
curve  will  differ,  according  to  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  the  forces  that  concurred  to  produce  it ;  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  in  many  cafes  it  will  be  fuch  a  curve  as  ends 
where  it  began,  or  recurs  into  itfelf ;  that  is,  makes  up 
a  circle,  or  an  ellipHs  or  oval  very  little  differing  from 
a  circle. 


CHAP.     It 

Of  the  Vniverfe, 

TO  any  one,  who  looks  about  him  in  the  worlds 
there  are  obvious  feveral  diftincft  maffes  ol  matter, 
feparate  from  one  another;  fome  whereof  have  difcerni- 
ble  motions.  Thcfe  are  the  fun,  the  fixt  ffars,  the 
comets  and  the  planets,  amongft  which  this  earth,  which 
we  inhabit,  is  one.  All  thefe  are  vifible  to  our  naked 
eyes. 

Befidcs  thefe,  telefcopes  have  difcovered  feveral  fixt 
ftars,  invifible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  feveral  other  bo- 
dies moving  about  fome  of  the  planets ;  all  which  were 
invilible  and  unknown,  before  the  ufe  of  perfpe(5tive- 
glaffes  were  found. 

Vol.  II,  E  c  Tl^ 
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The  vafl  dif^anccs  between  thcfe  great  bodies,,  arc 
crJlcd  intermundane  fpaces  ;  in  winch  though  there  may 
be  feme  fluid  matter,  yet  it  is  ^o  thin  and  fubtile,  and 
there  is  fo  little  of  that  in  refpccl  of  the  great  mafles  that 
move  in  thole  fpaces,  that  it  is  as  much  as  nothing. 

Thcfe  maffes  of  matter  are  either  luminous,  or  opake 
or  dark. 

Luminous  bodies,  are  fuch  as  give  light  of  them- 
fclves ;  and  fuch  are  the  fun  and  the  iixt  riars. 

Dark  or  opake  bodies,  are  fuch  as  emit  no  light  of 
themfelves,  though  they  are  capable  of  reheCxing  of  it, 
when  it  is  caft  upon  them  from  other  bodies ;  and  fuch 
are  the  planets. 

There  are  fome  opake  bodies,  as  for  infrance  the 
comets,  which,  befides  the  light  that  they  may  have  from 
the  fun,  feem  to  fliine  with  a  light  that  is  nothing  clfe 
but  an  accenfion,  which  they  receive  from,  the  fun,  in 
their  near  approaches  to  it,  in  their  refpeclive  revolu- 
tions. 

The  fi.Kt  flars  are  called  fixt,  becaufe  they  always 
keep  the  fame  d  ilia  nee  one  from  another. 

The  fun,  at  the  fame  diflance  from  us  that  the  fixt 
liars  are,  would  iiave  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  fixt 
flars. 


CHAP,      III. 

,  Of  our  Solar  Syjlcm, 

OUR  folar  fyilem  confifls  of  the  fun,  and  the  planets 
and  comets  moving  about  it. 
The  planets  are  bodies,  which  appear  to  us  like  flars  ,- 
not  that  they  are  luminous  bodies,  that  is,  have  light  in 
themfelves ;  but  they  flnne  by  rellccling  the  light  of  the 
fun.. 

They  arc  called  planets  from  a  Greek  word,  which 
fignihes  wandering ;  becaufe  they  change  their  places, 
and  do  not  always  keep  the  fame  diftance  with  one  an- 
other, nor  with  the  fixt  ftars,  as  the  fixt  liars. do. 
The  planets  are.  cither  primary,  or  fccondary. 

There 
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There  are  fix  primary  planets,  viz.  Mercury,  Venus, 
the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

All  thefe  move  round  the  fun,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  their  motions. 

The  fecondary  planets  move  round  about  other  pla- 
nets. Beiides  the  moon,  which  moves  about  the  earth  ; 
four  moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about  Saturn, 
which  are  called  their  fatellitcs. 

The  miiddlc  diftances  of  the  primary  planets  from  the 
fun  are  as  follows  : 


Mercury 
Venus 


Is  diftant 


The  Earth     from    the 


Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


> 


32,000,000- 
59,000,000 
81,000,000 


Statute  miles^ 
each  5280 
Englifh  and 


.         J        J —  . — ^ 

fun's  cen-j  123,000,000^^4943  French 


tre,  about  j  424,000,000 
1777,000,000  J 


feet. 


The  orbits  of  the  planets,  and  their  refpeclive  dif- 
tances from  the  fun,  and  from  one  another,  together 
W'ith  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  may  be  {tan  in  the  figure  of 
the  foiar  fyftem  hereunto  annexed. 

The  periodical  times  of  each  planet's  revolution  about 
the  fun  are  as  follows  : 


Mercury 

Venus 

The  Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


> 


Revolves 
about  the 
Sun,  in 
the  fpace 
of 


y. 

D. 

K. 

M. 

0 

88 

0 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

0 

365 

5 

49 

I 

322 

0 

0 

II 

3^9 

0 

0 

29 

138 

0 

0 

The  planets  move  round  about  the  fun  from  wed  to 
eaft  in  the  zodiac  ;  or,  to  fpeak  plainer,  are  always  found 
am.ongft  fome  of  the  ilars  of  thofe  conitellations,  which 
make  the  twelve  iigns  of  the  zodiac. 

The  motioji  of  the  planets  about  the  fun  ii  not  per- 
fedtly  circular,  but  rather  elliptical.  % 

The  reafon  of  their  motions  in  curve  lines,  is  the  at- 
iradion  of  the  fun,  or  their  gravitations  towards  the  fun, 

E  e  2  -  (call 
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fcall  it  which  you  pleafej  ;  and  an  oblique  or  fide-long 
impulfe  or  motion. 

Thcfe  two  nnotions  or  tendencies,  the  one  always  en- 
deavouring to  carry  them  in  a  flraight  line  from  the  circle 
they  move  in,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to  draw  them 
in  a  llraight  line  to  the  fun,  makes  that  curve  line  the/ 
revolve  in. 

The  motion  of  the  comets  about  the  fun  is  in  a  verj 
long  flertder  oval  :  whereof  one  of  the  focufes  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fun,  and  the  other  very  much  beyond  the  fphere 
of  Saturn. 

The  moon  moves  about  the  earth,  as  the  earth  doth 
about  the  fun.  So  that  it  hath  the  centre  of  its  motion 
in  the  earth  ;  as  the  earth  hath  the  centre  of  its  revolu- 
tion in  the  fun,  about  which  it  moves. 

The  moon  makes  its  fynodical  motion  about  the  earth, 
in  29  days,  12  hours,  and  about  44  minutes. 

It  is  full  moon,  when,  the  earth  being  bct\\  ccn  the  fun 
and  the  moOn,  we  fee  all  the  enlightened  part  of  the 
moon;  new  moon,  when,  the  moon  being  between  us 
and  the  fun,  its  enlightened  part  is  turned  from  us  ;  and 
half  moon,  when  the  moon  being  in  the  quadratures,  as 
the  aftronomers  call  it,  we  fee  but  half  the  enlightened 
part. 

An  cclipfe  of  the  moon  is,  \\hcn  the  earth,  being  be- 
tween the  fun  and  the  moon,  hinders  the  light  of  the 
fun  from  falling  upon,  and  being  reflected  by,  the  moon. 
If  the  light  of  the  fun  is  kept  off  from  the  whole  body 
of  the  moon,  it  is  a  total  eclipfe ;  if  from  a  part  only,  it 
is  a  partial  one. 

An  eclipfe  of  the  fun  Is,  when  the  moon,  being  be- 
tween the  fun  and  the  earth,  hinders  the  light  of  the  fun 
from  coming  to  us.  If  the  moon  hides  from  us  the 
whole  body  of  the  fun,  it  is  a  total  eclipfe ;  if  not,  a 
partial  one. 

Our  folar  fyflcm  is  diftant  from  the  fixt  ftars 
20,000,000,000  fcmi-diameters  of  the  earth ;  or,  as 
Mr.  Huygcns  exprelFes  the  diftance,  in  his  Cofmotheo- 
ros  *  :  the  fixt  ftars  are  fo  remote  from  the  earth,  that, 

*  Chriftiani  Huygenii  KOlMOGEnPOS,  five  de  tcrris  coeleftibus 
carumquc  ornatu,  conjcdurx,  &c.  p.  m,  ijy. 
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if  a  cannon-bullet  fhould  come  from  one  of  the  fixt  flars 
with  as  fvvift  a  motion  as  it  hath  when  it  is  fhot  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  it  would  be  700,000  years  in 
coming  to  the  earth. 

This  vafl:  diflance  {o  much  abates  the  attraction  to 
thofe  remote  bodies,  that  its  operation  upon  thofe  of 
our  fyftem  is  not  at  all  fenlible,  nor  would  draw  away 
or  hinder  the  return  of  any  of  our  folar  comets  ;  though 
fome  of  them  Ihould  go  fo  far  from  the  fun,  as  not  to 
make  the  revolution  about  it  in  lefs  than  1000  years. 

It  is  more  fuitable  to  the  wifdom,  power,  and  great- 
nefs  of  God,  to  think  that  the  fixt  ftars  are  all  of  them 
funs,  with  fyflems  of  inhabitable  planets  moving  about 
them,  to  whofe  inhabitants  he  difplays  the  marks  of  his 
goodnefs  as  well  as  to  us  ;  rather  than  to  imagine  that 
thofe  very  remote  bodics>  fo  little  uicful  to  us,  were 
made  only  for  our  fake. 


C    H    A    P.      IV, 

Of  the  Earthy  co?ifidered  as  a  Plajiet, 

THE  earth,  by  its  revolution  about  the  fun  in  i^dt^ 
days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  makes  that  fpace  of 
time  we  call  a  year. 

The  line,  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  defcribes  in 
its  annual  revolution  about  the  fun,  is  called  ecliptic. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  about  the  fun,  is  in 
the  order  of  the  ligns  of  the  zodiac  ;  that  is,  fpeaking 
vulgarly,  from  welt  to  eaft. 

Befides  this  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the 
fun  in  the  ecliptic,  the  earth  turns  round  upon  its  own 
axis  in  24  hours. 

The  turning  of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis  every  24 
hours,  whilft  it  moves  round  the  fun  in  a  year,  we  may 
conceive  by  the  running  of  a  bowl  on  a  bowling-green  ; 
in  which  not  only  the  centre  of  the  bowl  hath  a  pro- 
grefTive  motion  on  the  green  ;  but  the  bowl  in  its  going 
forward,  from  one  part  of  the  green  to  another,  turns 
round  about  its  own  axis. 

E  e  3  The 
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Tiie  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis^  makes  the 
difference  cf  day  and  night ;  it  being  day  in  thole  parts 
cf  the  earth  which  are  turned  towards  the  fun  ;  and  night 
in  thofe  parts  which  are  in  the  fhadcj  or  turned  from 
the  fun. 

The  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic,  is 
the  caufe  of  the  different  feafons,  and  of  the  feveral 
lengths  of  days  and  nights^  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 

The  reafon  of  it,  is  the  earth's  going  round  its  own 
axis  in  the  ecliptic,  but  at  the  fiime  time  keeping  every 
where  its  axis  equally  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  parallel  to  itfclf.  For  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 
tic inclining  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  23  degrees  and 
an  half,  makes  that  the  earth,  mioving  round  in  the 
ecliptic,  hath  fometimes  one  of  its  poles,  and  fomxCtimes 
the  other,  nearer  the  fun. 

If  the  diam.eter  of  the  fun  be  to  the  diameter  of  the 
earth,  as  48  to  i,  as  by  feme  it  is  accounted  ;  then  the 
difK  of  the  fun,  fpeaking  *'  riumero  rotundo,"  is  above 
2000  times  bigger  than  the  C\^  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
globe  of  the  fun  is  above  100,000  tmies  bigger  than  the 
globe  of  the  earth. 

The  diltance  of  the  earth's  orbit  from  the  fun,  is 
above  200,000  femi-diameters  of  the  earth. 

It  a  cannon-bullet  fhould  corne  from  the  fun,  with 
the  fame  velocity  it  hath  when  it  is  fhot  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  it  would  be  25  years"  in  coming  to 
the'earth. 


C     H    A    P.      V. 

Of  the  Air  and  Atrnofphcre, 

WE  have  already  confidered  the  earth  as  a  planet, 
or  one  of  the  great  maffes  of  matter  moving 
about  the  fun  ;  we  iliall  now  confider  it  as  it  is  made 
up  of  its  feveral  parts^  abftradcdly  from  its  diurnal  and 
annua]  motions. 

The 
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The  exterior  part  of  this  our  habitable  world  is  the 
air  or  atmofphcre ;  a  lights  thin  fluid,  or  fpringy  body, 
that  encompalTes  the  folid  earth  on  all  Tides. 

The  height  of  the  atmofphere,  above  the  furface  of 
the  folid  earth,  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  that  it  doth 
reach  but  to  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  diflance  betwixt 
the  earth  and  the  moon,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  coming  from  the  fun,  moon,  and 
other  luminous  bodies. 

Though  coniidering  that  the  air  we  are  in,  being  near 
1000  times  lighter  than  water ;  and  that  the  higher  it 
is,  the  lefs  it  is  comprefTed  by  the  fuperior  incumbent 
air,  and  fo  confequently  being  a  fpringy  body  the  thin- 
ner it  is  ;  and  confidering  alfo  that  a  pillar  of  air  of  any 
diameter  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar  of  quickfilver  of 
the  fame  diamiCter  of  between  29  and  30  inches  height ; 
"We  may  infer  that  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  is  not  very 
near  the  furface  of  the  folid  earth. 

It  may  be  concluded,  that  the  utmoil  extent  of  the' 
atmofphere  reaches  upwards,  from  the  furface  of  the 
folid  earth  that  we  walk  on,  to  a  good  diftance  above 
us  ;  firfi:,  if  we  confidcr  that  a  column  of  air  of  any  given 
diameter  is  equiponderant  to  a  colum.n  of  quickfilver 
of  between  29  and  30  inches  height.  Now  quickfilver 
being  near  14  times  heavier  than  water,  if  air  was  as 
heavy  as  water,  the  atmofphere  would  be  about  14  times 
higher  than  the  column  of  quickiilver,  i.  e.  about  35 

Secondly,  if  we  confider  that  air  is  1000  times  lighter 
than  water,  then  a  pillar  of  air  equal  in  weight  to  a  pillar 
of  quickfilver  of  30  inches  high  will  be  35000  feet; 
whereby  we  come  to  know  that  the  air  or  atmofphere  is 
35000  feet,  i.  c.  near  f^vtrx  miles  high. 

Thirdly,  if  we  confider  that  the  air  is  a  fpringy  body, 
and  that  that,  which  is  neareil:  the  earth,  is  compreaed 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  atmofphere  that  is  above  it,  and 
refts  perpendicularly  upon  it ;  we  iliall  find  that  the  air 
here,  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  much  denfer  and 
thicker  than  it  is  in  the  upper  parts.  For  example,  if 
upon  a  .fleece  of  wool  you  lay  another;  the  under  one 
will  be  a  little  compreiTed  by  the  weight  of  thai  which 

E  e  4  lies 
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lies  upon  it ;  and  fo  both  of  them  by  a  third,  and  fo  on  : 
fo  that,  if  1 0000  were  piled  one  upon  another,  the  under 
one  would  by  the  weight  of  all  the  reft  be  very  much 
comprelled,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  be  brought  abun- 
dantly clofer  together,  than  w^hen  there  was  no  other 
upon  it ;  and  the  next  to  that  a  little  lefs  comprefled, 
the  third  a  little  lefs  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  till  it 
came  to  the  uppermofl,  which  would  be  in  its  full  ex- 
panfion,  and  not  compreiTcd  at  alL  jufi:  fo  it  is  in  the 
air ;  the  higher  you  go  in  it,  the  lefs  it  is  comprelled, 
and  ccnfequently  the  lefs  denfe  it  is  ;  and  fo  the  upper 
part  being  exceedingly  thinner  than  the  lower  part, 
-N^'hich  w'e  breathe  in  (which  is  that  that  is  1000  times 
lighter  than  water) ;  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  is  pro- 
bably much  higher  than  the  diftance  above  affigned. 

That  the  air  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  w  ill  migh- 
tily expand  itfelf,  when  the  prelTure  of  the  incumbent 
atmofphere  is  taken  off,  may  be  abundantly  feen  in  the 
experinients  made  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  pneumatic  en- 
gine. In  his  *'  Phyfico-mechanical  Experiments,"  con- 
cerning the  air,  he  declares  *  it  probable  that  the  at- 
mofphere may  be  feveral  hundred  miles  high  ;  which  is 
cafy  to  be  admitted,  when  we  confidcr  Vvhat  he  proves 
in  another  part  of  the  fame  treatife,  viz.  that  the  air 
here  about  the  furface  of  the  earth,  when  the  prelTure  is 
taken  from  it,  will  dilate  itfelf  about  152  times. 

The  atmofphere  is  the  fcene  of  the  meteors ;  and 
therein  is  colledied  the  matter  of  rain,  hail,  fnow,  thun- 
der, and  lightning  ;  and  a  great  many  other  things  ob- 
fervable  in  the  air. 

•  New  Experiments  Phyfico-mechanical,  touching  the  fpiing  of  tlie 
air,  and  its  effecfts ;  (made  for  the  moft  part  in  a  new  pneumatical  engine) 
written  ....  by  the  honourable  Robert  Bey  iE,  Efq;  experiment  xxxvi, 
p.  155,    Oxford,  1662,  in  419, 
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C    H    A    P.      VI. 

Of  Meteors  in  general, 

BESIDES  the  fpringy  particles  of  pure  air,  the 
atmofphere  is  made  up  of  feveral  fleams  or  minute 
particles  of  feveral  forts,  riling  from  the  earth  and  the 
waters,  and  floating  in  the  air,  which  is  a  fluid  body, 
and  though  much  finer  and  thinner,  may  be  confidered 
in  refpedt  of  its  fluidity  to  be  like  water,  and  fo  capable, 
like  other  liquors,  of  having  heterogeneous  particles 
fioatmg  in  it. 

The  moft  remarkable  of  them  are,  firfl,  the  particles 
of  water  raifed  into  the  atmofphere,  chiefly  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  out  of  the  fea  and  other  waters,  and  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ;  from  whence  it  falls  in  dew,  rain, 
hail,  and  fnow. 

Out  of  the  vapours  riling  from  moilture^  the  clouds 
are  principally  made. 

Clouds  do  not  conlift  wholly  of  watery  parts ;  for, 
belides  the  aqueous  vapours  that  are  raifed  into  the  air, 
there  are  alfo  fulphureous  and  faline  particles  that  are 
raifed  up,  and  in  the  clouds  mixed  with  the  aqueous 
particles,  the  efl^edis  whereof  are  fometimes  very  fenii- 
ble  ;  as  particularly  in  lightning  and  thunder,  when  the 
fulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  firing  break  out  with 
that  violence  of  light  and  noife,  which  is  obfervable  in 
thunder,  and  very  much  refembles  gun-powder. 

That  there  are  nitrous  particles  raifed  into  the  air  is 
evident  from  the  nourifhment  which  rain  gives  to  vege- 
tables more  than  any  other  water ;  and  alfo  by  the  col- 
lecftion  of  nitre  or  falt-petre  in  heaps  of  earth,  out  of 
which  it  has  been  extracted,  if  they  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  fo  as  to  be  kept  from  rain  ;  not  to  mention  other 
efforts,  wherein  the  nitrous  fpirit  in  the  air  lliows  itfelf. 

Clouds  are  the  greatell  and  moll  confiderable  of  all 
the  meteors,  as  furnilhing  matter  and  plenty  to  the 
earth.  They  confifl  of  very  fmall  drops  of  water,  and 
are  elevated  a  good  diftance  above  the  furface  of  the 
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earth  ;  for  a  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mifl  living  high  ir> 
the  air,  as  a  miil  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below. 

How  v:\poursare  raifed  into  the  air  in  invifible  fleams 
by  tlie  heat  of  the  fun  out  of  the  fea,  and  moift  parts  of 
the  earth,  is  eafily  underllood  ;  and  there  is  a  vifible  in- 
llance  of  it  in  ordinary  dillillations.  But  how  thefe 
ileams  are  colledled  into  drops,  which  bring  back  the 
water  again,  is  not  {o  eafy  to  determine. 

To  thofe  that  will  carefully  obferve,  perhaps  it  will 
appear  probable,  that  it  is  by  that,  which  the  chymiils 
call  precipitation ;  to  which  it  anfwers  in  all  its  parts. 

The  air  may  be  looked  on  as  a  clear  and  pellucid  rnen- 
flruum,  in  which  the  infenfible  particles  of  difTolved 
matter  float  up  and  down,  without  being  difcerned,  or 
troubling  the  pellucidity  of  the  air  ;  when  on  a  fudden, 
as  if  it  were  by  a  precipitation,  they  gather  into  the 
very  fmall  but  vifible, miily  drops  that  make  clouds. 

This  may  be  obferved  fometimes  in  a  very  clear  fky  ; 
when,  there  not  appearing  any  cloud,  or  any  thing 
opake,  in  the  whole  horizon,  one  may  fee  on  a  fudden 
clouds  gather,  and  all  the  hemifphere  overcaii  ;  vv  hich 
cannot  be  from  the  rifing  of  the  new  aqueous  vapours 
at  that  time,  but  from  the  precipitation  of  the  moiflure, 
that  in  invifible  particles  iioated  in  the  air,  into  very 
fmall,  but  very  vifible  drops,  which  by  a  like  caufc  be- 
ing united  into  greater  drops,  they  become  too  heavy 
to  be  fuflained  in  the  air,  and  fo  fall  down  in  rain. 

Hail  feems  to  be  the  drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their 
falling. 

Snow  is  the  fm^all  particles  of  water  frozen  before 
they  unite  into  drops. 

The  regular  ligures,  which  branch  out  in  fiakes  of 
fnow,  feem  to  ihow  that  there  are  fome  particles  of  fait 
mixed  with  the  water,  which  makes  them  unite  in  cer^ 
tain  angles. 

The  rain-bow  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  remarkable 
meteors,  though  really  it  be  no  meteor  at  all  ;-but  the 
reflection  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  fmalleft  drops  of  a 
cloud  or  mill,  which  are  placed  in  a  certain  angle  made 
by  the  concurrence  of  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the 
fun,  and  the  other  from  the  eye  to  thefe  little  drops  in 
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the  cloud,  which  reilecl:  the  fun-beams  ;  fo  that  two 
people,  looking  upon  a  rainbow  at  the  fame  time,  do 
not  fee  exadly  the  fame  rainbow. 

CHAP.     vir. 

Of  Springs y  Rk'er^j  and  the  Sea. 

PART  of  the  water  that  falls  down  from  the  clouds, 
runs  away  upon  the  ilirface  of  the  earth  into  chan- 
nels, w  hich  convey  it  to  the  fca ;  and  part  of  it  is  im- 
bibed in  the  fpungy  Ihell  of  the  earth,  from  whence 
finking  lower  by  degrees,  it  falls  down  into  fubterranean 
channels,  and  fo  under  ground  palTes  into  the  fea ;  or 
elfe,  meeting  with  beds  of  rock  or  clay,  it  is  hindered 
from  linking  lower,  and  fo  breaks  out  in  fprings,  which 
are  mofi:  com^monly  in  the  fides,  or  at  the  bottom  of 
hilly  ground. 

Springs  make  little  rivulets ;  thofe  united  make 
brooks  ;  and  thofe  coming  together  make  rivers,  which 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea. 

The  fea  is  a  great  collediion  of  w^aters  in  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  were  all  plain,  and 
had  not  thofe^deep  hollows,  the  earth  would  be  all  co- 
vered V.  ith  water  ;  becaufe  the  Vvater,  being  lighter  than 
the  earth,  would  be  above  the  earth,  as  the  air  is  above 
the  water. 

The  moil:  remarkable  thing  in  the  fea  is  that  motion 
of  the  water  called  tides.  It  is  a  riling  and  falling  of 
the  w  ater  of  the  fea.  The  caufe  of  this  is  the  attradiort 
of  the  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  w^ater  in  the  great 
ocean,  which  is  nearefl:  the  moon,  being  moft  ftrongly 
attracted,  is  raifed  higher  than  the  reft;  and  the  part 
oppoiite  to  it  on  the  contrary  fide,  being  leaft  attraded, 
is  alfo  higher  than  the  reft.  And  thefe  two  opppfite 
rifes  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  great  ocean,  foU 
iovving  the  motion  of  the  moon  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
ftriking  againft  the  large  coafts  of  the  continents  that 
lie  in  its  way ;  from  thence  rebounds  back  again,  and 
fo  makes  floods  and  ebbs  iii  narrow  feas,  and  rivers 
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remote  from  the  great  ocean.  Herein  we  aifo  fee  the 
reafon  of  the  times  of  the  tides,  and  why  they  fo  con- 
ftantly  follow  the  courfe  of  the  moon. 


CHAP.      VIII. 

Of  fever al  forts  of  Earthy  Stones ^  Metals,  Minerals ,  ani 
other  Foffils, 

THIS  folid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earth, 
though  it  contains  in  it  a  great  variety  of  bodies, 
feveral  whereof  are  not  properly  earth  ;  which  word, 
taken  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  fignifies  fuch  parts  of  this 
globe  as  are  capable,  being  expofcd  to  the  air,  to  give 
rooting  and  nourilTiment  to  plants,  fo  that  they  may 
Hand  and  grow  in  it.  With  fuch  earth  as  this,  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  furface  of  this  globe  is  covered  ;  and 
it  is  as  it  were  the  ftore-houfe,  from  whence  all  the  liv- 
ing creatures  of  our  world  have  originally  their  provi- 
lions ;  for  from  thence  all  the  plants  have  their  fufte- 
nance,  and  fome  few  animals,  and  from  thefe  all  the 
other  animals. 

Of  earth,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  there  are  feveral  forts, 
V.  g.  common  mould,  or  garden  earth,  clay  of  feveral 
kinds,  fandy  foils. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  medicinal  earth  ;  as  that  which 
is  called  terra  lemnia,  bolus  armena,  and  divers  others. 

After  the  feveral  earths,  we  may  confider  the  parts  of 
the  furface  of  this  globe,  which  is  barren  ;  and  fuch,  for 
the  mod,  are  find,  gravel,  chalk,  and  rocks,  which  pro- 
duce nothing,  where  they  have  no  earth  mixt  amongft 
them.  Barren  fands  are  of  divers  kinds,  and  confifb  of 
feveral  little  irregular  ftones  without  any  earth  ;  and  of 
fuch  there  are  great  dcferts  to  be  feen  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  world. 

Bcfidcs  thefe,  which  are  moil  remarkable  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  are  found  deeper,  in  this  globe, 
many  other  bodies,  which,  becaufe  we  difcovcr  by  dig- 
ging into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  called  by  one 
common  name,  folTils  i  under  which  are  comprehended 
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metals,  minerals,  or  half  metals,  ftones  of  divers  kinds, 
and  fundry  bodies  that  have  the  texture  between  earth 
and  ftone. 

To  begin  with  thofe  fofTils  which  come  nearell  the 
earth  ;  under  this  head  v/e  may  reckon  the  feveral  forts 
of  oker,  chalk,  that  which  they  call  black-lead,  and  other 
bodies  of  this  kind,  which  are  harder  than  earth,  but 
have  not  the  conliftency  and  hardnefs  of  perfed  ftone. 

Next  to  thefe  may  be  confidered  ftoncs  of  all  forts  ; 
whereof  there  is  almoft  an  infinite  variety.  Some  of 
the  mofl  remarkable,  either  for  beauty  or  ufe,  are  thefe  .: 
marble  of  all  kinds,  porphyry,  granatc,  free-flone,  &c. 
flints,  agates,  cornelians,  pebbles,  under  which  kind 
come  the  precious  ftones,  which  are  but  pebbles  of  an 
excelFive  hardnefs,  and  when  they  are  cut  and  polifhed, 
they  have  an  extraordinary  luftre.  The  moft  noted  and 
efteemed  are,  diamonds,  rubies,  amethyfts,  emeralds, 
topazes,  opals. 

Befides  thefe,  we  mufl  not  omit  thofe  which,  though 
of  not  fo  much  beauty,  yet  are  of  greater  ufe,  viz.  load- 
Itones,  whetftones  of  all  kinds,  limeftones,  calamine,  or 
lapis  calaminaris  ;  and  abundance  of  others. 

Bcfides  thefe,  there  are  found  in  the  earth  feveral  forts 
of  falts,  as  eating  or  common  fait,  vitriol,  fal  gemma^ 
and  others. 

The  minerals,  or  femi-metals,  that  are  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  are  antimony,  cinnabar,  zink.  Sec. 
to  w^hich  may  be  added  brimftone. 

But  the  bodies  of  moft  ufe,  that  are  fought  for  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  are  the  metals  ;  w  hich  are  dif- 
tinguilhcd  from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fufibility, 
and  malleablenefs  ;  of  which  there  are  thefe  forts,  gold, 
filver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and,  the  moft  valuable  of  them 
all,  iron;  to  which  one  may  join  that  anomalous  body 
quickfilver,  or  mercury. 

He  that  defires  to  be  more  particularly  informed  con^ 
cerning  the  qualities  and  properties  of  thefe  fubterra- 
neous  bodies,  may  confult  natural  hiftorians  and  chy- 
mifts. 

What  lies  deeper  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  we 
know  not,  but  a  very  little  beneath  the  furface  of  this 
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globe;  and  whatever  we  fetch  from  under  ground  is 
only  what  is  lodged  in  the  flicll  of  the  earth. 

All  fl:oncs,  metals,  and  minerals,  are  real  vegetables  ; 
that  isj  grow  organically  from  proper  feeds,  as  v/ell  as 
plants. 


C    H    A    P.      IX. 

Of  VegeiahleSy  or  Plants. 

NEXT  to  the  earth  itfelf,  we  may  coniider  thofe  that 
are  maintained  on  its  furface ;  which,  though  they 
are  faftened  to  it,  yet  are  very  dill:in6t  from  it ;  and  thofe 
are  the  whole  tribe  of  vegetables  or  plants.  Thefe  may 
be  divided  into  three  forts,  herbs,  Onrubs,  and  trees. 

Herbs  are  thofe  plants  whofe  ftalks  are  foft,  and  have 
nothing  woody  in  them,  as  grafs,  Jowthiftle,  and  hem- 
lock. Shrubs  and  trees  have  all  wood  in  them  ;  but 
.with  this  difference,  that  fhrubs  grow  not  to  the  height 
of  trees,  and  ufually  fpread  into  branches  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth ;  whereas  trees  generally  llioot  up  in 
one  great  ftem  or  body,  and  then,  at  a  good  diflancc 
from  the  earth,  fpread  into  branches  ;  thus  goofeberries, 
and  currants,  are  fhrubs  ;  oaks,  and  cherries,  are  trees. 

In  plants,  the  moft  coniiderable  parts  are  thefe,  the 
root,  the  llalk,  the  leaves,  the  flovver,  and  the  feed. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  that  have  not  all  thefe  parts, 
though  fome  there  are  that  have  no  ftalk ;  others  that 
have  no  leaves ;  and  others  that  have  no  flowers.  But 
without  feed  or  root  I  think  there  are  none. 

In  vegetables,  there  are  two  things  chiefly  to  be  ccn- 
fidcred,  their  nourifnment  and  propagation. 

Their  nouriihment  is  thus  :  the  fmall  and  tender 
fibres  of  the  roots,  being  fpread  under  ground,  imbibe, 
from  the  moift  earth,  juice  fit  for  their  nourifliment ; 
this  is  conveyed  by  the  italk  up  into  the  brancl>es,  and 
leaves,  through  little,  and,  in  fome  plants,  impercepti- 
ble tubes,  and  from  thence,  by  the  bark,  returns  again 
to  the  root ;  fo  that  there  is  in  vegetables,  as.  well  as 
jinimals,  a  circulatioa  of  the  vital   liquor.     By  what 
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impulfc  it  is  moved,  is  fomcwhat  hard  to  difcover.  It 
feems  to  be  from  the  difference  of  day  and  night,  and 
other  changes  in  the  heat  of  the  air ;  for  the  heat  dilat- 
ing, and  the  cold  contra  cling  thofe  little  tubes,  fup- 
poiing  there  be  valves  in  them,  it  is  eafy  to  be  conceived 
how  the  circulation  is  performed  in  plants,  where  it  is 
not  required  to  be  fo  rapid  and  quick  as  in  animals. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  propagation  of  the  fpccies 
of  plants  feveral  ways.  The  iirft  and  general  is  by  feed. 
Befides  this,  fome  plants  are  raifed  from  any  part  of  the 
root  fet  in  the  ground  ;  others  by  new  roots  that  are 
propagated  from  the  old  one,  as  in  tulips ;  others  by 
offsets,  and  in  others,  the  branches  fet  in  the  ground 
v/ill  take  root  and  grovr  ;  and  lafc  of  ail,  grafting  and 
inoculation,  in  certain  forts,  are  known  v,  ays  of  propa- 
gation. Ail  thefe  ways  of  increafing  plants  make  one 
good  part  of  the  fkill  of  gardening  ;  and  from  the  books 
of  gardeners  may  be  bell  learnt. 


^  '  CHAP.      X. 

Of  Animals, 

THERE  is  another  fort  of  creatures  belonging  to 
this  our  earth,  rather  as  inhabitants  than  parts  of 
it.  They  differ  in  this  from  plants,  that  they  are  not 
fixed  to  any  one  place,  but  have  a  freedom  of  motion  up 
and  down,  and,  befides,  have  fenfe  to  guide  them  in 
their  motions, 

Man  and  brute,  divide  all  the  anrmals  of  this  ouf 
globe. 

Brutes  may  be  confidered  as  either  aerial,  tcrreffrial, 
aquatic,  or  amplilbious.  I  call  thofe  aerial,  which  have 
wings,  wherewith  they  can  fupport  themfelves  in  the 
air.  Terrellrial,  are  thofe,  whofe  only  place  of  reft  is 
upon  the  earth.  Aquatic,  are  thofe,  whofe  conftant 
abode  is  upon  the  water.  Thofe  are  called  amphibious, 
which  live  freely  in  the  air  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  are 
obferved  to  live  long  upon  the  water,  as  if  they  w^ere 
natural  inhabitants  of  that  element ;  though  it  be  worth 
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the  examination  to  know,  whether  any  of  thofe  crca-* 
tures  that  live  at  their  eafe,  and  by  choice,  a  good  while 
or  at  any  time  upon  the  earth,  can  live  a  long  time  to- 
gether perfectly  under  water. 

Aerial  animals  may  be  fubdivided  into  birds,  and  flies- 

Fifties,  which  are  the  chief  part  of  aquatic  animals, 
may  be  divided  into  fhell-fifnes,  fcaly  fifties,  and  thofe 
that  have  neither  apparent  fcales  nor  fhells. 

And  the  tcrreftrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  qua-. 
drupeds  or  beafts,  reptiles,  which  have  many  feet,  and 
ferpcnts,  w^hich  have  no  feet  at  alL 

Infeds,  which  in  their  feveral  changes  belong  to  feve-» 
ral  of  the  before-mentioned  divifions,  may  be  conftdered 
together  as  one  great  tribe  of  animals*  They  are  called 
infects,  from  a  Reparation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies, 
whereby  they  are,  as  it  were,  cut  into  two  parts,  which 
are  joined  together  by  a  fmall  ligature ;  as  we  fee  in 
wafps,  common  flics,  and  the  like. 

Befides  all  thefe,  there  are  fome  animals  that  are  not 
perfectly  of  thcfe  kinds,  but  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
middle  betwixt  two  of  them,  by  fomething  of  both  ;  as 
bats,  which  have  fomething  of  beaft:s  and  birds  in  them. 

Some  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  fome  of  aquatics, 
want  one  or  more  of  the  fenfes,  which  are  in  perfeder 
animals ;  as  worms,  oyfters,  cockles.  Sec, 

Animals  are  nouriftied  by  food,  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
dio"efted  in  the  ft:omach,  and  thence  by  fit  veftTels  dif- 
tributed  over  the  whole  body,  as  is  defcribcd  in  books 
of  anatomy. 

The  greateft:  part  of  animals  have  five  fenfes,  viz.  fee- 
ing, hearing,  fmelling,  taft:ing,  and  feeling.  Thefe,  and 
the  way  of  nourifhment  of  animals,  we  ihall  more  par- 
ticularly confider ;  becaufe  they  are  common  to  man 
with  beafts. 

The  way  of  nourifhment  of  animals,  particularly  of 
man,  is  by  food  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  which  being 
chewed  there,  is  broken  and  mixed  with  the  faliva,  and 
thereby  prepared  for  an  eafier  and  better  digeftion  in 
the  ft:omach. 

When  the  ftomach  has  performed  its  ofiice  upon  the 
food,  it  protrudes  it  into  the  guts,  by  whofe  periftaltic 

motion 
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motion  it  is  gently  conveyed  along  through  the  guts, 
and,  as  it  palles,  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutritive  part, 
is  feparated  from  the  excrementitious,  by  the  lacteal 
,  veins ;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  blood,  with 
which  it  circulates  till  itfelf  be  concoclcd  into  blood. 
The  blood,  being  by  the  vena  cava  brought  into  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  contraction  of  that 
niufcle,  is  driven  through  the  artcria  pulmonaris  into 
the  lungs  ;  w  here  the  confiantly  infpired  air  mixing 
with  it,  enlivens  it ;  and  from  thence  being  conveyed 
by  the  vena  pulmonaris  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  the  contraction  of  the  heart  forces  it  out,  and,  by-. .. 
the  arteries,  diftributes  it  into  all  parts  of  the  bodfl"*^^^' 
from  whence  it  returns  by  the  veins  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  to  take  the  fame  courfe  again.  This 
is  called  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  by  which  life  and 
heat  are  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  body. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  good  part  of  it  goes 
up  into  the  head  ;  and  by  the  brains  are  feparated  from 
it,  or  made  out  of  it,  the  animal  fpirits ;  which,  by  the 
nerves,  impart  fenfe  and  motion  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  inftruments  of  motion  are  the  rnufcles  ;  the  fibres 
whereof  contracting  thcm.felves,  move  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  body. 

This  contraction  of  the  rnufcles  is,  in  forne  of  them, 
by  the  direction  of  the  mind,  and  in  fome  of  them  with- 
out it ;  which  is  the  difference  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motions,  in  the  body. 


CHAP.      XI. 

Of  the  Five  Seifs. 
OF      SEEING. 

THE  organ   of  feeing   is   the    eye;    confiding   of 
variety  of  parts  Vv'oi>derfully  contrived,  for  the  ad- 
mitting and  rciracting  the  rays.of  light;  fo  that  thofe 
that  come  from  the  fame  point  of  the  object,  a.id  fall 
upon  different  parts  of  the  pupil,  arc  brought  to  meet 
Vol.  II.  Y  i  agaia 
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again  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  ^vhereby  the  whole  ob- 
ject is  painted  on  the  retina  that  is  fpread  there. 

That  which  immediately  aifects  the  fight,  and  pro- 
duces in  us  that  feniation  which  we  call  feeing,  is  light. 

Light  may  be  confidered  either,  firft,  as  it  radiates 
from  luminous  bodies  dircdly  to  our  eyes;  and  thus 
we  fee  luminous  bodies  themfelves,  as  the  fun,  or  a 
flame,  &c.  or  fecondly,  as  it  is  refledled  from  other 
bodies  ;  and  thus  we  fee  a  man,  or  a  picture,  by  the  rays 
of  light  reflected  from  them  to  our  eyes. 

Bodies,  in  refpedt  of  light,  may  be  divided  into  three 
forts  ;  firfl,  thofc  that  emit  rays  of  light,  as  the  fun  and 
iixt  Ikrs  ;  fecondly,  thofe  that  tranfmit  the  rays  of  light, 
as  the  air ;  thirdly,  thofe  that  rctlect  the  rays  of  light, 
fis  iron,  earth,  t^c.  The  firfl:  are  called  luminous  ;  the 
fccond  pellucid  ;  and  the  third  opake. 

The  rays  of  light  themfelves  are  not  feen  ;  but  by 
them  the  bodies,  from  which  they  originally  come ;  as 
the  fun,  or  a  iixt  liar  j  or  the  bodies,  from  which  they 
are  refledled  ;  as  a  horfe,  or  a  tulip.  When  the  moon 
fliines,  we  do  not  fee  the  rays  which  come  from  the  fun 
to  the  moon,  but  by  them  we  fee  the  moon,  from  whence 
they  are  reflected. 

If  the  eye  be  placed  in  the  medium,  through  which 
the  rays  pafs  to  it,  the  medium  is  not  feen  at  ail ;  for  in- 
flance,  we  do  not  fee  the  air  through  which  the  rays 
come  to  our  eyes.  But  if  a  pellucid  body,  through 
which  the  light  comes,  be  at  a  dillance  from  our  eye, 
we  fee  that  body,  as  w  ell  as  the  bodies,  from  whence 
the  rays  come  that  pafs  through  them  to  come  to  our 
eyes.  For  inilance,  wc  do  not  only  fee  bodies  through 
a  pair  of  fpeclacles,  but  we  fee  the  glafs  itfelf.  The 
reafon  whereof  is,  that  pellucid  bodies  being  bodies, 
the  furfaccs  of  which  reHed  fome  rays  of  light  from  their 
folid  parts  ;  thefe  furfaces,  placed  at  a  convenient  dif- 
tance  from  the  eye,  may  be  feen  by  thofe  refleded  rays  ; 
as,  at  the  fame  time,  other  bodies  beyond  thofe  pellucid 
ones  may  be  feen  by  the  tranfmitted  rays. 

Opake  bodies  are  of  two  forts,  fpecular.  Or  not  fpe- 
cular.  Specular  bodies,  or  mirrours,  are  fuch  opake  bo- 
dies, whofe  furfaccs  are  polilhed;  whereby  they,  refledl- 

ing 
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ing  the  rays  in  the  farr.e  order  as  they  come  from  other 
bodies,  fliow  i:s  their  images. 

The  rays  that  are  reRcded  fromx  opake  bodies,  always 
bring  witii  them  to  the  eye  the  idea  of  colour ;  and  this 
colour  is  nothing  elfe,  in  the  bodies,  but  a  difpofition 
to  refledt  to  the  eye  more  copioufly  one  fort  of  rays  than, 
another.  For  particular  rays  are  originally  endowed 
with  particular  colours ;  fome  are  red,  others  blue^  others 
.yellow,  and  others  green,  6^c. 

Every  ray  of  light,  as  it  comes  from  the  fun,  fecms  a 
bundle  of  all  thefe  feveral  forts  of  rays ;  and  as  fome  of 
them  are  core  refrangible  than  others  ;  that  is,  are  more 
turned  out  of  their  courfe,  in  pafTing  from,  one  m.edium 
to  another;  it  follows,  that  after  fuch  refraction  they 
will  be  feparated,  and  their  diftinct  colour  obferved. 
Of  thefe,  the  mofl:  refrangible  are  violet,  and  the  leaft 
red ;  and  the  intermediate  ones,  in  order,  are  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  orange.  This  feparation  is 
very  entertainmg,  and  will  be  obferved  v.ith  pleafure 
in  holding  a  prifm  in  the  beams  of  the  fan. 

As  all  thefe  rays  differ  in  rcfrangibility,  fo  they  do  in 
refiexibility ;  that  is,  in  the  property  of  being  more 
eaiily  refiecled  from,  certain  bodies,  than  from  others  ; 
and  hence  arife,  as  hath  been  faid,  all  the  colours  of  bo- 
dies ;  which  are,  in  a  manner,  infinite,  as  an  infinite 
number  of  compofitions  and  proportions,  of  the  original 
colours,  may  be  imagined. 

The  whitenefs  of  the  fun's  light  is  compounded  of  all 
the  original  colours,  mixed  in  a  due  proportion. 

Whitenefs,  in  bodies,  is  but  a  difpohaon  to  reficdt  all 
colours  of  light,  nearly  in  the  proportion  they  are  mixed 
in  the  original  rays ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  blacknefs  is 
only  a  difpofition  to  abforb  or  flifie,  without  rcfledion^ 
moft  of  the  rays  of  every  fort  that  fall  on  the  bodies. 

Light  is  fucceflively  propagated  with  an  almofl  in- 
conceivable fwiftnefs  ;  for  it  comes  from  the  fun,  to  this 
our  earth,  in  about  feven  or  eighr  minutes  of  time, 
which  diflance  is  about  80,000,000  Englifn  miles. 

Befides  colour,  we  are  fuppofed  to  fee  figure  ;  but,  in 
truth,  that  which  we  perceive  when  we  fee  figure,  as 
perceiveabje.by Jightj.is  nothing  but  the  termination  of 
colour. 

Ff^  OF 
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OF    HEARING. 

Ni-XT  to  feeing,  licaring  is  tl^.e  mofl  cxteniive  of  our 
fenfcs.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  whofe  curious 
llruchire  is  to  be  learnt  from  anatomy. 

That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear  is 
called  found;  though,  in  truth,  till  it  come  to  reach 
and  affecl  the  perceptive  part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion. 

The  motion,  which  produces  in  us  the  perception  of 
found,  is  a  vibration  of  the  air,  caufed  by  an  exceeding 
fliort,  but  c]j.iick,  tremulous  motion  of  the  body,  from 
\vhich  it  is  propagated ;  and  therefore  we  confider  and 
denominate  them  as  bodies  founding. 

That  found  is  the  effcdl  of  fuch  a  fnort,  brilk,  vibrat- 
ing motion  of  bodies,  from  which  it  is  propagated,  may 
be  knovvu  fromi  what  is  obfervcd  and  felt  in  the  firings 
of  inftruments,  and  the  tremibling  of  bells,  as  long  as 
we  perceive  any  found  come  from  them  ;  for. as  foon  as 
that  vibration  is  fiopt,  or  ceafes  in  them,  the  perception 
ccafes  alfo. 

The  propagation  of  found  is  very  quick,  but  not  ap- 
proaching that  of  light.  Sounds  move  about  1140 
Englifii  feet  in  a  fecond  of  time  ;  and  in  (twitn  or  eight 
minutes  of  time,  they  move  about  one  hundred  Engliih 
miles. 


OF    SMELLING. 

Smelling  is  another  fenfe,  that  feems  to  be  wrought 
on  by  bodies  at  a  diftance  ;  though  that,  which  imme- 
diately affeds  the  organ,  and  produces  in  us  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  any  fmell,  are  effluvia,  or  invifiblc  particles,  that, 
coming  from  bodies  at  adiftance,  im.mediately  affecl:  tnc 
olfactory  nerves. 

Snielling  bodies  feem  perpetually  to  fend  forth  efflu^ 
via,  or  (leains,  without  fenlibly  wafting  at  all.  Thus 
a  grain  of  n^ufk  v>  ill  fend  forth  odoriferous  particles  for 
fcores  of  vcars  together,  without  its  being  fpent ;  whereby 
one  would  conclude  that  thefe  partickiS  are  very  fmiall ; 

and 
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and  yet  it  is  phiin,  that  they  arc  much  groiTcr  than  the 
rays  of  .light,  which  have  a  free  paifage  through  glafs  ; 
and  groffcr  alfo  than  the  magnetic  eitiuvia,  m  hich  pafs 
freely  through  all  bodies,  when  thofe  that  produce  fmcll 
Avill  not  pafs  through  tlie  thin  membranes  of  a  bladder^ 
and  many  of  them  fcarce  ordinary  '.vhite  paper. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  fmells,  though  we  have 
but  a  few  names  for  them  ;  fweet,  ftinking,  four,  rank, 
and  mufty,  are  almoft  all  the  denominations  we  have 
for  odours  ;  though  the  fniell  of  a  violet,  and  of  mulk^ 
both  called  fweet,  are  as  diftincl  as  any  tvvo  fmells  v>  hat- 
foe  ver. 

OF    TASTE. 

Taste  is  the  next  fenfe  to  be  confidered. 

The  organ  of  talfe  is  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Bodies  that  emit  light,  founds,  and  fmells,  are  feen, 
heard,  and  fmelt  at  a  diilance ;  but  bodies  are  not  tailed, 
but  by  immediate  application  to  the  organ  ;  for  till  our 
meat  touch  our  tongues,  or  palates,  we  talle  it  not,  how 
near  foever  it  be. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  tailes,  that  though  there  be  a 
great  variety  of  them,  yet,  as  in  fmells,  they  have  only 
fome  few  general  names ;  as  fweet,  bitter,  four,  harfh, 
rank,  and  fome  few  others. 


OF    TOUCH. 

The  fifth  and  lafl:  of  our  fenfcs  is  touch  ;  a  fenfe 
fpread  over  the  whole  body,  though  it  be  mod  emi- 
nently placed  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

By  this  fenfe  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are  dif- 
cerned  ;  as  hard,  foft,  fmooth,  rough,  dry,  wet,  clammy, 
and  the  like. 

But  the  mofi:  conliderable  of  the  qualities,  that  are 
perceived  by  this  ienfe,  are  heat  and  cold. 

The  due  temperament  of  thofe  two  oppolite  qualities, 
is  the  great  inftrument  of  nature,  that  llie  makes  ufe  of 
in  moft,  if  not  all,  her  productions. 

F  f  3  Heat 
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Heat  is  a  very  briik  agitation  of  the  infenfible  parts 
of  the  objed;,  -vvhich  produces  in  us  that  fenfation,  from 
whence  v/e  denominate  the  objed:  hot ;  fo  what  in  our 
fcnfation  is  heat,  in  the  objedl  is  nothing  but  motion. 
This  appears  by  the  way  whereby  heat  is  produced  ;  for 
•^ve  fee  that  the  rubbing  of  a  brafs  n-ail  upon  a  board  will 
make  it  very  hot ;  and  the  axle-trees  of  cans  and  coaches 
are  often  hot,  and  fom.etimes  to  a  degree,  that  it  fets 
them  on  fire,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  nave  of  the  wheel 
upon  it. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  utm.ofi:  degree  of  cold  is  the 
cefTation  of  that  motion  of  the  infenfible  particles,  which 
to  our  touch  is  heat. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold  in  proportion  to 
the  prefent  temperament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to 
W'hich  they  are  applied ;  fo  that  feels  hot  to  one,  which 
feems  cold  to  another  ;  nay,  the  famac  body,  felt  by  the 
two  hands  of  the  fame  man,  may  at  the  fame  time  ap- 
pear hot  to  the  one,  and  cold  to  the  other ;  becaufe  the 
motion  of  the  infenfible  particles  of  it  m.ay  be  more  brifk 
than  that  of  the  particles  of  the  other. 

Befides  the  objects  before-mentioned,  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  each  of  our  fenfes,  as  light,  and  colour  of  the 
fight;  found  of  hearing;  odours  of  fmelling ;  favours 
of  tafting ;  and  tangible  qualities  of  the  touch  ;  there 
are  two  others  that  are  common  to  all  the  fenfes  ;  and 
thofe  are  pleafure  and  pain,  which  they  may  receive  by 
and  with  their  peculiar  objeds.  Thus,  too  much  light 
offends  the  eye ;  fome  founds  delight,  and  others  grate 
the  ear;  heat  in  a  certain  degree  is  very  pleafant,  which 
may  be  augmented  to  the  greatefl:  torment ;  and  fo  the 
reft. 

Thefe  five  fenfes  are  common  to  beafts  with  men; 
nay,  in  fom,e  of  them,  fome  brutes  exceed  mankind. 
But  men  are  endowed  with  other  faculties,  which  far 
excel  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  animals 
in  this  our  globe. 

Memory  alfo  brutes  may  be  fuppofed  to  have,  as  well 
as  men. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      XII. 

Of  the  Underjlanding  of  Man. 

THE  underflanding  of  man  does  fo  furpafs  that  of 
brutes,  that  fome  are  of  opinion  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  without  any  manner  of  perception  at  all. 
But  letting  this  opinion  alone,  as  ill-grounded,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  conlideration  of  human  underftanding, 
and  the  diftind;  operations  thereof. 

The  lowed  degree  of  it  conliils  in  perception,  which 
we  have  before  in  part  taken  notice  of,  in  our  difcourfc 
of  the  fenfes.  Concerning  which  it  may  be  convenient 
farther  to  obferve,  that,  to  conceive  a  right  notion  of 
perception,  we  muft  coniider  the  diftindt  objects  of  it, 
which  are  limple  ideas  ;  v.  g.  fach  as  are  thofe  fignified 
by  thefe  words,  fcarlet,  blue,  Tweet,  bitter,  heat,  cold, 
&c.  from  the  other  objeiSls  of  our  fenfes ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  as  the 
objeds  of  our  own  rcfledion,  fuch  as  are  thinking,  wil- 
ling, &c. 

Out  of  thefe  fimple  ideas  are  made,  by  putting  them 
together,  feveral  compounded  or  complex  ideas  ;  as  thofe 
fignified  by  the  words  pebble,  marygold,  horfe. 

The  next  thing  the  underftanding  doth  in  its  progrefs 
to  knowledge,  is  to  abilrad  its  ideas,  by  which  abftrac- 
tion  they  are  made  general. 

A  general  idea  is  an  idea  in  the  mind,  confidered 
there  as  feparated  from  time  and  place ;  and  fo  capable 
to  reprefent  any  particular  being  that  is  conformable  to 
it.  Knowledge,  vrhich  is  the  highcft  degree  of  the  fpe- 
culative  faculties,  coniifts  in  the  perception  of  the  truth, 
of  affirmative,  or  negative,  propolitions. 

This  perception  is  either  immediate,  or  mediate.  Im- 
mediate perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difagreement, 
of  two  ideas,  is  when,  by  comparing  them  together  in 
our  minds,  we  fee,  or,  as  it  were,  behold,  their  agree- 
ment, or  difagreement.  This  therefore  is  called  intui- 
tive knowledge.     Thus  we  fee  that  red  is  not  green ; 

F  f  4  that 
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ihat  the  ^vhole  is  bigger  than  a  part ;  and  that  two  and 
two  arc  equal  to  four. 

The  truth  of  thefe,  and  the  like  propofitions,  we  know 
by  a  bare  limple  intuition  of  the  ideas  thcnifelves,  with- 
out any  more  ado ;  and  fuch  propofitions  arc  called  felf- 
^  v^ident. 

The  mediate  perception  of  the  agreement,  or  difa- 
greement,  of  two  ideas,  is  when,  by  the  intervention  of 
one  or  inore  other  ideas,  their  agreement,  or  difagree- 
ment,  is  ihown.  This  is  called  dcnionfiration,  or  ra- 
tional knowledge.  For  inflance  :  The  inequality  of  the 
breadth  of  two  w  indows,  or  two  rivers,  or  any  two  bodies 
that  cannot  be  put  together,  may  be  known  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  fame  meafure,  applied  to  them  both  ; 
and  fo  it  is  in  our  general  ideas,  whofe  agreement  or 
difagreement  may  be  often  fhown  by  the  intervention  of 
fome  other  ideas,  fo  as  to  produce  demonftrative  know- 
ledge;  where  the  ideas  in  queflion  cannot  be ^ brought 
together,  and  immediately  compared,  fo  as  to  produce 
intuitive  knowledge. 

The  underftanding  doth  not  know  only  certain  truth  ; 
but  alfo  judges  of  probability,  which  confifls  in  the 
likely  agreement,  or  difagreement,  of  ideas. 

The  aflenting  to  any  proppiition  as  probable  is  called 
opinion,  or  belief. 

We  have  hitherto  conlidered  the  great  and  vifible 
parts  of  the  univerfe,  and  thofe  great  malles  of  matter, 
the  flars,  planets,  and  particularly  this  our  earth,  toge- 
ther with  the  inanimate  parts,  and  animate  inhabitants 
of  it ;  it  may  be  now  lit  to  conlider  what  thefe  fenfible 
bodies  are  made  of,  and  that  is  of  unconceivably  fmall 
bodies,  or  atoms,  out  of  whofe  various  combinations 
bigger  molecul^e  are  made :  and  fo,  by  a  greater  and 
greater  compofition,  bigger  bodies ;  and  out  of  thefe  the 
whole  material  world  is  conftituted. 

"^y  the  figure,  bulk,  texture,  and  motion,  of  thefe 
fmail  and  infeniible  corpufclcs,  all  the  pheenomena  of 
bodies  may  be  explained. 
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Epistola.]     a  letter   from  Mr.  Locke   to  Mr. 
2.  Toignard,  containing  a  new  and  ealy  method 
of  a  common-placs-book,  to  which  an  index 
of  two  pages  is  fufhcient. 

AT  length,  lir,  in  obedience  to  you,  I  publifli 
my  *'  method  of  a  common-place-book.'* 
1  am  aduamed  that  I  deferred  fo  long  complying 
\vith  your  requell ;  but  I  efteemed  it  fo  mean  a 
thing,  as  not  to  deferve  publifliing,  in  an  age  fo 
full  of  ufeful  inventions,  as  ours  is.  You  may 
remember,  that  I  freely  communicated  it  to  you, 
and  feveral  others,  to  whom  I  imagined  it  would 
not  be  unacceptable :  fo  that  it  was  not  to  re- 
ferve  the  fole  ufe  of  it  to  myfelf,  that  I  declined 
pubiifning  it.  But  the  regard  I  had  to  the  public 
difcouraged  me  from  prelenting  it  with  fuch  a 
trifle.  Yet  my  obligations  to  you,  and  the 
friendfhip  between  us,  compel  me  now  to  follow 
your  advice.  Your  laft  letter  has  perfcdlly  de- 
termined me  to  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I 
ought  not  to  delay  publifliing  it,  when  you  tell 
me,  that  an  experience  oiit^trTxi  years  has  fhowed 
its  ufefulnefs,  and  feveral  of  your  friends,  to 
whom  you  have  communicated  it.  There  is  no 
need  I  fhould  tell  you,  how  ufeful  it  has  been  to 
me,  after  five  and  twenty  years  experience,  as  I 
told  you,  eight  years  fmce,  when  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  wait  on  you  at  Paris,  and  when  I  might 
have  been  inftrucled,  by  your  learned  and  agree- 
able difcourfe.  What  I  aim  at  now^  by  this 
letter,  is  to  teftify  publicly  the  efleem  and  refpcd 
1  have  for  you,  and  to  convince  you  how  much  I 
am,  fir,  your,  &c. 

Before  I  enter  on  my  fubjcd,  it  is  fit  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader,  that  this  trad  is  difpofed  in 
the  fame  manner  that  the  common -place-book 

ought 
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3.  ought  to  be  dlfpofcd.  It  will  be  underflocd  by 
reading  what  follows,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  titles  on  the  top  of  the  backiide  of  each 
leaf,  and  at  the  bottom  [a  little  below  the  top] 
of  this  page. 
Ebionitte.j  In  eorum  evangelio,  quod  fecundum 
HebriEOs  dicebatur,  hiftoria  quae  habetur  Matth. 
xix.  16.  et  alia  quaedam,  erat  mterpolata  in  hunc 
modum  :  "  Dixit  ad  eum  alter  divitum,  magiftcr, 
quid  bonum  faciens  vivam  ?  Dixit  ei  Domi- 
nus,  l^gem  &  prophetas,  fac.  Refpondit  ad 
eum,  feci.  Dixit  ei :  vade,  vende  omnia  quae 
pollides,  &  divide  pauperibus,  &  veni,  fe- 
quere  me.  Coepit  autem  dives  fcalpere  caput 
fuum,  &  non  placuit  ei.  Et  dixit  ad  eum 
Dominus :  quomodo  dicis,  legem  feci  &  pro- 
phetas ?  cum  fcriptum  lit  in  lege,  diliges 
proximum  tuum  ficut  teipfum  :  &  ecce  multi 
fratres  tui  filii  Abrah^  amicli  funt  flercore, 
morientes  pr^e  fame,  &:  domus  tua  plena  eft 
bonis  multis,  &  non  egreditur  omnino  aiiquid 
ex  ea  ad  eos.  Et  converfus,  dixit  Simoni,  dif- 
cipulo  fuo,  fedenti  apud  fe  :  Simon,  fill  Johan- 
nae,  facilius  eft  camelum  intrare  per  foramen 
acus,  quam  diyitem  in  regnum  coelorum." 
Nimirum  h?ec  ideo  imm.utavit  Ebion,  quia  Chrif- 
tum  nee  Dei  filium,  nee  uoy,o^h7]Uy  fed  nudum  in- 
terpretem  legis  per  Mofem  dats  agnofcebat. 

In  the  Gofpel  of  the  Ebionites,  which  they 
called  the  Gofpel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
ftory,  that  is  in  tjie  xixth  of  St.  Matth.  and  in 
the  1 6th  and  following  verfes,  was  changed  after 
this  manner  :  ''  One  of  the  rich  micn  faid'to  him  : 
"  Mafter,  what  fliall  I  do  that  I  may  have  life? 
"  Jefus  faid  to  him  :  Obey  the  law  and  the  pro- 
^'  phets.  He  anfwered,  I  have  done  fo.  Jefus 
''  fliid  unto  him.  Go,  fell  what  thou  haft,  divide 
"  it  among  the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow 
''  me.  Upon  which  the  rich  man  began  to 
"  fcratch  his  head,  and  to  diflike  the  advice  of 
^-  Jefus  :  and  the  Lord  faid  unto  him.  How  can 
"  you  fay  you  have  done  as  the  law  and  the  pro- 
V.  10.  phets 
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Adversariorum  Methodus.J  1  take  a  paper  book 
4.  of  what  fize  I  pleafe.  I  divide  the 'two  firfl 
pages  that  face  one  another  by  parallel  lines  into 
five  and  twenty  equal  parts,  every  fifth  line 
black,  the  other  red.  I  then  cut  them  perpen- 
dicularly by  other  lines  that  I  draw  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 
table  prefixed.  I  put  about  the  middle  of  each 
five  fpaces  one  of  the  twenty  letters  I  defign  to 
make  ufe  of,  and,  a  little  forward  in  each  fpace, 
the  five  vowels,  one  below  another,  in  their  na- 
tural order.  This  is  the  index  to  the  whole 
volume,  how  big  foevcr  it  may  be. 

The  index  being  made  after  this  manner,  I 
leave  a  margin  in  all  the  other  pages  of  the  book, 
of  about  the  largenefs  of  an  inch,  in  a  volume  in 
folio,  or  a  little  larger ;  and,  in  a  lefs  volume, 
fmaller  in  proportion. 

If  I  would  put  any  thing  in  my  Common- 
Place-Book,  I  find  out  a  head  to  which  I  may 
refer  it.  Each  head  ought  to  be  fome  important 
and  eflential  word  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
that  word  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  firfl  letter, 
and  the  vowel  that  follows  it ;  for  upon  thcfe 
two  letters  depends  all  the  ufe  of  the  index. 

I  omit  three  letters  of  the,.alphabet  as  of  no 
ufe  to  me,  viz.  K.  Y.  W.  which  are  fupplied  by 
.  C.  I.  U.  that  are  equivalent  to  them.     I  put  the 
.  letter  Q^  that  is  always  followed  with  an  u.  in 
the  fifth  fpace  of  Z.     By  throwing  Q^  laft  in  my 
index,   I  preferve  the  regularity  of  my   index, 
and  diminifh  not  in  the  leafl:  its  extent ;  for  it 
feldpm  happens  that  there  is  any  head  begins 
with   Z.  u.     I    have    found    none    in    the    five 
;afnd  twenty  years  I  have  ufed  this  method.     If 
Revcrthelefs  it  be  necefiary,  nothing  hinders  but 
that  one  may. make  a  reference  after  Q^u.  pro- 
vided, it  be  done  with  any  kind  of  diftinclion ; 
but  for  more  exadnefs  a.  place  may  be  alTigned 
,6  for 
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for  Q^u.  below  the  index,  as  I  have  formerly- 
done.  When  I  meet  with  any  thing,  that  I 
think  fit  to  put  into  my  common-place-book,  I 
"firft  find  a  proper  head.  Suppofe,  for  example, 
that  the  head  be  Epistola,  I  look  unto  the 
index  for  the  firfl  letter  and  the  following  vowel, 
which  in  this  iniiance  are  E.  i.  if  in  the  fpacc 
marked  E.  i.  there  is  any  number  tliat  direds 
'me  to  the  page  defigncd  for  v>'ords  that  begin 
ysixh  an  E.  and  whofe  firft  vowel,  after  the  initial 
ietter,  is  ! ;  I  muft  then  w  rite  under  the  word 
Epiflola,  in  that  page,  what  I  have  to  remark. 
I  write  x^at  head  in  large  letters,  and  begin  a 
little  way  out  into  the  margin,  and  I  continue  on 
the  line^  in  writing  what  I  have  to  fay.  i  ob- 
ferve  conftantiy  this  rule,  that  only  the  head  ap- 
pears in  the  margin,  and  that  it  be  continued  on, 
without  ever  doubling  the  line  in  the  margin, 
by  which  means  the  heads  w^ill  be  obvious  at 
firfb  fight. 

If  I  find  no  number  m  the  ip.dex,  in  the  fpacc 
E.  i.  I  look  into  my  book  for  the  firft  backfide 
of  a  leaf  that  is  not  written  in,  which,  in  a  book 
where  there  is  yet  nothing  but  the  index.,  muff 
be  p.  2.  I  write  then,  in  my  index  after  E.  i* 
the  num.ber  2.  and  the  head  EpiHola  at 'the  top 
of  the  margin  of  the  fecond  page,  and  all  that  I 
put  under  that  head,  in  the  fame  page,  as  y<5u 
fee  I  have  done  in  the  fecond  page  of  this 
method.  From  that  time  the  clafs  E.  i.  is 
wholly  in  poirelFion  of  the  fecond  and  third 
pages. 

They  are  to  be  employed  only  on  words  that 
begin  with  an  E,  and  whofe  neareli:  vowel 
is  an  I,  as  Ebionitse  (fee  the  third  page} 
Epifcopus,  Echinus,  Ediclum,  Efhcacia,  &c. 
The  reafon,  why  I  begin  always  at  the  top  of  the 
backfide  of  a  leaf,  and  aflign  to  one  clafs  two 
pages,  that  face  one  another,  rather  than  an  en- 
tire leaf^  is,  becaufe  the  heads  of  the  clafs  appear 

V,  all 
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Adversariorum  Methodus.]  all  at;once^  without  the 
V.     trouble  of  turning  over  a  leaf^- 

Every  time,  that  I  would  write  a  new  head,  I 
look  firfl:  in  my  index  for  the  charadleriftic  let- 
ters of  the  words,^  and  I  fee,  by  the  number  that 
follows,  what  the  page  is  that  is  affigned  to  the 
clafs  of  that  head.  If  there  is  no  number,  I  muft 
look  for  the  firft  backiide  of  a  page  that  is  blank. 
I  then  fet  down  the  number  in  the  index,  and 
defign  that  page,  with  that  of  the  right  fide  of 
the  following  leaf,  to  this  new  clafs.  Let  it  be, 
for  example,  the  word  Adverfaria ;  if  I  fee  no 
number  in  the  fpace  A.  e.  I  feek  for  the  firft 
backfide  of  a  leaf,  which  being  at  p,  4.  I  fet 
down  in  the  fpace  A.  e.  the  number  4.  and  in 
the  fourth  page  the  head  Adversaria,  with  all 
that  I  write  under  it,  as  I  have  already  informed 
you.  From  this  time  the  fourth  page  with  the 
fifth  that  follows  is  referved  for  the  clafs  A.  e. 
that  is  to  fay,  for  the  heads  that  begin  with  an 
A,  and  whofe  next  vowel  is  an  E ;  as  for  in- 
flance,  Aer,  Aera,  Agefilaus,  Acheron,  &c. 

When  the  two  pages  deligned  for  one  clafs 
are  full,  I  look  forwards  for  the  next  backfide 
of  a  leaf,  that  is  blank.  If  it  be  that  which  im- 
mediatelv  follows,  I  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
margin,  in  the  page  that  I  have  filled,  the  letter 
V,  that  is  to  fay,  Verte,  turn  over ;  as  likewife 
the  fame  at  the  top  of  the  next  page.  If  the 
pages,  that  immediately  follow,  are  already  filled 
by  other.  clalTes,  1  write,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  lafb  filled,  V,  and  the  number  of  the  next 
empty  backfide  of  a  page.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  page  I  write  down  the  head,  under  which  I 
go  on,  with  what  I  had  to  put  in  my  common- 
place-book, as  if  it  had  been  in  the  fame  page. 
At  the  top  of  th^s  new  backfide.  of  a  leaf,  I  fet 
down  the  number  of  the  page  I  filled  lall.  By 
thefe  numbers  which  refer  to  one  another,  the 
ftrfl  whereof  is  at  the  bottom  of  one  page,  and 
8  the 
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7.  the  fecond  is  at  the  beginning  of  another,  one 
joins  matter  that  is  feparated,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  between  them.  For,  by  this  reciprocal 
reference  of  numbers,  one  may  turn,  as  one  leaf, 
all  thofe  that  are  between  the  two,  even  as  if 
they  were  pafted  together.  You  have  an  exam- 
ple of  this  in  the  third  and  tenth  pages. 

Every  time  I  put  a  number  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page,  I  put  it  alfo  into  the  index  ;  but  when  I 
put  only  an  V,  I  make  no  addition  in  the  index  ; 
the  reafon  whereof  is  plain. 

If  the  head  is  a  monofyllable  and  begins  with 
a  vowel,  that  vowel  is  at  the  fame  time  both  the 
firft  letter  of  the  word,  and  the  charaderiftic 
vowel.  Therefore  I  write  the  word  Ars  in  A  a 
and  Os  in  O  o. 

You  may  fee  by  what  I  have  faid,  that  one  is 
to  begin  to  write  each  clafs  of  words,  on  the 
backfide  of  a  page.  It  may  happen,  upon  that 
account,  that  the  backfide  of  all  the  pages  may 
be  full,  and  yet  there  may  remain  feveral  pages, 
on  the  right  hand,  v/hich  are  empty.  Now  if 
you  have  a  mind  to  fill  your  book,  you  may 
aifign  thefe  right  fides,  which  are  wholly  blank, 
to  new  claifes. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  thefe  hundred  clafles 
are  not  fuHicient  to  comprehend  all  forts  of  fub- 
jeds  without  confulion,  he  may  follow  the  fame 
method,  and  yet  augment  the  number  to  five 
hundred,  in  adding  a  vowel.  But  having  ex- 
perienced both  the  one  and  the  other  method,  I 
prefer  the  firft ;  and  ufage  will  convince  thofe, 
who  fliall  try  it,  hov/  well  it  will  ferve  the  pur- 
pofe  aimed  at;  efpecially  if  one  has  a  book  for 
each  fcience,  upon  which  one  makes  collec- 
tions, or  at  leaft  two  for  the  two  heads,  to  which 
one  may  refer  all  our  knowledge,  viz.  moral 
philofophy,  and  natural. 

You  may  add  a  third,  which  may  be  called 
the  knowledge  of  figns,  which  relates  to  the  ufe 

V.  of 

Vol.  IL  Go- 
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Adversariorum    Methodus.]    of  words,   and   is    of 
V.     m.'ch  more  extent  than  mere  cricicifm. 
8.  . 

As  to  the  language,  in  which  one  ought  to 
exprefs  the  heads,  I  efteern  the  Latin  tongue 
mofr  commodious,  provided  the  nominative  cafe 
be  always  kept  to,  for  fear  left  in  words  of  two 
fyllables,  or  in  monofyllables  that  begin  with 
the  vowel,  the  change,  which  happens  in  oblique 
cafes,  fiiould  occafion  confufion.  But  it  is  not 
of  much  confcquence  what  language  is  made  ufe 
of,  provided  there  be  no  mixture  in  the  heads, 
of  diiferent  languages. 

To  take  notice  of  a  place  in  an  author,  from 
whom  I  quote  fomething,  I  make  ufe  of  this 
method  :  before  I  write  any  thing,  I  put  the 
name  of  the  author  in  my  common-place-book, 
and  under  that  name  the  title  of  the  treatife,  the 
fize  of  the  volume,  the  time  and  place  of  its  edi- 
tion, and  (what  ought  never  to  be  omitted)  the 
number  of  pages  that  the  whole  book  contains. 
For  example,  I  put  into  the  clafs  M.  a.  '^  Mar- 
*'  fliami  Canon  Chronicus  T^gyptiacus,  Graecus, 
*'  &  difquilitiones  fol.*'  London  1672.  p.  626. 
This  number  of  pages  ferves  me  for  the  future 
to  mark  the  particular  treatife  of  this  author, 
and  the  edition  I  make  ufe  of.  I  have  no  need 
to  mark  the  place,  otherwife  than  in  fetting 
down  the  number  of  the  page  from  whence  I 
have  drawn  what  I  have  wrote,  jufl:  above  the 
number  of  pages  contained  in  the  whole  volume. 
You  will  fee  an  example  in  Acherufia,  where  the 
number  259  is  jufl:  above  the  number  626,  that 
is  to  fiiy,  the  number  of  the  page,  where  I  take 
iny  matter,  is  jiaft  above  the  nuniber  of  pages  of 
the  whole  volume.  By  this  means  1  not  only 
fave  myfelf  the  trouble  of  writing  Canon  Chro- 
nicus i^gyptiacus,  &c.  but  am  able  by  the  rule 
of  three  to  find  out  the  fam^e  palTage  in  any  other 
edition,  by  looking  for  the  number  of  its  pages  ; 
9  fince 
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9.  lince  the  edition  I  have  ufcd,  which  contains 
626,  gives  me  259.  You  will  not  indeed  always 
light  on  the  very  page  you  want,  becaufe  of  the 
breaches,  that  are  made  in  different  editions  of 
books,  and  that  are  not  always  equal  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  you  are  never  very  far  from  the  place 
you  want,  and  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  find  a 
paffage,  in  turning  over  a  few  pages,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  over  a  whole  book  to  find  it,  as 
it  happens,  when  the  book  has  no  index,  or 
when  the  index  is  not  exadl. 
Acheron.]  '^  Pratum,  fidla,  mortuorum  habitatio,  eft 
^*  locus  prope  Memphin,  juxta  paludem,  quam. 
vocant  Acherufiam,  &c.'*  This  is  a  paiTage  out 
of  D.  Siculus,  the  fenfe  whereof  is  this :  the 
fields,  where  they  feign  that  the  dead  inhabit> 
are  only  a  place  near  Memphis,  near  a  marlh 
called  Acherufia,  about  which  is  a  mofl:  delight- 
ful country,  where  one  may  behold  lakes  and 
forefis  of  lotus  and  calamus.  It  is  with  reafon, 
that  Orpheus  faid,  the  dead  inhabit  thefe  places, 
becaufe  there  the  Egyptians  celebrate  the  greateft 
part,  and  the  moil  auguft,  of  their  funeral  fo- 
iemnities.  They  carry  the  dead  over  the  Nile, 
and  through  the  marfli  of  Acherufia,  and  there 
put  them  into  fubterraneous  vaults.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  fables,  among  the  Greeks, 
touching  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  which  very  well 
agree  with  what  is  at  this  day  pradlifed  in  Egypt. 
For  they  call  the  boat,  in  which  the  dead  are 
tranfported,  Baris ;  and  a  certain  piece  of  money 
is  given  to  the  ferry-man  for  a  paflage,  who,  in 
their  language,  is  called  Charon.  Near  this  place 
is  a  temple  of  Hecate  in  the  fiiades,  Siz.  and  the 
gates  of  Cocytus  and  Lethe,  fhut  up  with  bars 
of  brafs.  There  are  other  gates,  which  are  called 
,the  gates  of  truth,  with  the  fiatue  of  juftice  be- 
fore them,  which  has  no  head.    Marfham.    J|-|-. 
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EbiOxNIT^.]  ''  phets  direct  you  ?  fince  it  is  written  in  the 
V.  3.  "  law.  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyfelf; 
10.  ''  and  there  are  many  of  thy  brethren,  children 
'*  of  Abraham,  who  are  almpfl  naked,  and  who 
*'  are  ready  to  die  with  hunger,  while  thy  houfe 
'^  is  full  of  good  things,  and  yet  thou  givefl 
"  them  no  help  nor  .alliftance.  And  turning 
*'  himfclf  towards  Simon,  his  difciple,  who  fat 
"  near  him :  Simon,  fon  of  Johanna,  faid  he, 
*'  it  is  ealier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
**  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'*  Ebion  changed 
this  paflage,  becaufe  he  did  not  believe  Jefus 
Chrift  to  be  the  fon  of  God,  nor  a  law-giver, 
but  a  mere  interpreter  of  the  law  of  Mofes. 
Grotius  xoVo-' 
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HERETIC  I.]  ''  Noftrum  igitur  fuit^  eligere  &  optarc 
12.  *'  meliora,  ut  ad  veilram  correct ionem  auditum 
haberemus,  non  in  contentione  &  aemulatione 
&  perfecutionibus,  fed  manfuete  confolando, 
benevole  hortando,  leniter  difputando,  ficut 
fcriptum  eft,  fcrvum  autem  Domini  not  opor- 
tet  litigare,  fed  mitem  t^Q  ad  omnes,  docibi- 
lem,  patienteirij  in  modeftia  corripientem  di- 
verfa  fentientes.  Noftrum  ergo  fuit  velie  has 
partes  expetere :  Dei  eft  volentibus  &  peten- 
tibus  donare  quod  bonum  eft.  Illi  in  vo3 
faeviant  qui  nefciunt  cum  quo  labore  verum 
inveniatur,  &  quam  difficile  caveantur  errores. 
lili  in  vos  f^viant,  qui  nefciunt  quam  rarum 
&  arduum  fit  carnalia  phantafrnata  pise  mentis 
ferenitate  fuperare.  Illi  in  vos  faeviant,  qui 
nefciunt  cum  quanta  difficultate  fanetur  oculus 
interioris    hominis,    ut   pofTit   intueri   folem 

fuum ; Illi  in  vos  fiaeviant,  qui   nefciunt 

quibus  fufpiriis  &  gemitibus  fiat,  ut  ex  quan- 

tulacunque  parte  poflit  intelligi  Deus.     Pof- 

tremo,  illi  in  vos  fseviant,  qui  nullo  tali  errore 

decepti  funt,  quali  vos  deceptos  vident.     In 

catholica  enim  eccleiia,  ut  omittam  fmcerifli- 

mam  fapientiam,  ad  cujus  cognitionem  pauci 

fpirituales  in  hac  vita  perveniunt,  ut  earn  ex 

minima  quidem  parte,  quia  homines  funt,  fed 

tamen  line  dubitatione,  cognofcant :  csterum 

quippe  turbam  non  intelligendi  vivacitas,  fed 

credendi  iimplicitas  tutifTim.am  facit."     Au- 

guftinus,  Tom.  vi.  col.  ii6.  fol.     Bafilire  1542, 

contra  Epift.   Manichaei,   quam    vocant  funda- 

menti. 

"  We  were  of  opinion,  that  other  methods 
*'  were  to  be  made  choice  of,  and  that,  to  re- 
^^  cover  you  from  your  errours,  we  ought  not  to 
**  perfecute  you  with  injuries  and  invectives,  or 
*'  any  ill  treatment,  but  endeavour  to  procure 
**  your  attention,  by  foft  words  and  cxhorta- 
*'  tions,  which  would  ftiow  the  tendernefs  we 
**  have  for  you :  according  to  that  palTage  of 

"  holy 
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13.    "  holy  writ,  "  the  fervant  of  the  Lord  ought 
'^  not  to  love  ftrife  and  quarrels,  but  to  be  gen- 
"  tie,  affable,  and  patient  towards  all  mankind, 
^'  and  to  reprove  with  modefty  thofe  who  differ 
''  from  him  in  opinion." — ''  Let  them  only  treat 
^'  you  with  rigour,  who  know  not  how  difficult 
*^  it  is  to  find  out  the  truth,  and  avoid  errour. 
*'  Let  thofe  treat  you  v.ith  rigour,  who  are  ig- 
''  norant  how  rare  and  painful  a  w^ork  it  is  calmly 
*'  to  didipate  the  carnal  phantoms,  that  difturb 
^'  even  a  pious  mind.     Let  thofe  treat  you  with 
*'  rigour,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
''  culty  that  there  is  to  purify  the  eye  of  the  in- 
"  ward  man,  to  render  him  capable  of  feeing 
'^  the  truth,  which  is  the  fun,  or  light  of  the 
*'  foul.     Let  thofe  treat  you  with  rigour,  who 
'^  have  never  felt  the  fighs  and  groans  that  a  foul 
*'  mud  have  before  it  can  obtain  any  knowledge 
'^  of  the  divine  Being.     To  conclude,  let  thofe 
'^  treat  you  with  rigour  who  never  have  been 
*^  feduced  into  errours,  near  a-kin  to  thofe  you 
^^  are  engaged  in.     I  pafs  over  in  filence  that 
*^  pure  w^ifdom,  which  but  a  few  fpiritual  men 
*'  attain  to  in  this  life  ;  fo  that  though  they  know 
''  but  in  part,  becaufe  they  are  men  ;  yet  never- 
"  thelefs  they  know  what  they  do  know  with 
"  certainty :  for,  in  the  catholic  church,  it  is 
"  not  penetration  of  mind,  nor  profound  know- 
*'  ledge,  but  fimplicity  of  faith,  which  puts  men 
^^  in  a  flate  of  fafety. 

'^  Barbari  quippe  homines  Romanae,  imo  po- 
*'  tius  humange  eruditionis  expertes,  qui  nihil 
*^  omnino  fciunt,  nifi  quod  a  dodoribus  fuis 
*'  audiunt :  quod  audiunt  hoc  fequuntur,  ac  lie 
^^  necelTe  efl  eos  qui  totius  literaturae  ac  fcientiae 
^'  ignari,  fecramentum  divinae  legis  dodlrina, 
*^  magis  quam  ledlione,  cognofcunt,  dodrinam 
^'  potius  retinere,  quam  legem.  Itaque  eis  tra- 
*'  ditio  miagiftrorum  fuorum  &:  dodlrina  invete- 
^'  rata,  quafi  lex  eft;,  qui  hoc  fciunt,  quod  do-. 

V.  1 6,  gentur, 
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CoNFESSio  FiDEi.]  "  Periculofum  nobis  admodum  at- 
14.  '^  que  etiam  miferabile  eft,  tot  nunc  ndes  ex- 
^'  iftere,  quot  voluntates  :  &  tot  nobis  dodlrinas 
*'  eiie,  quot  mores  :  <x  tot  caufas  blafphemia- 
'^  rum  pullulare,  quot  vitia  funt :  dum  aut  ita 
*^  fides  fcribuntur,  ut  volumus,  aut,  ita  ut  volu- 
'^  mus,  intelliguntur.  Et  cum  fecundum  unum 
*'  Deum  &  unum  Dominum,  &  unum  baptifma, 
^'  etiam  fides  una  fit,  excidm^us  ab  ea  fide,  quae 
*'  fola  eft :  &  dum  plures  fiant,  id  efle  coepe- 
*^  runt,  ne  ulla  fit ;  confcii  enim  nobis  invicem 
,  *'  fijmus,  poft  Nic2eni  conventus  fynodum,  nihil 
'^  aliud  quam  fidem  fcribi.  Dum  in  verbis 
*'  pugna  eft,  dum  de  novitatibus  quaeftio  eft, 
*'  dum  de  ambiguis  occafio  eft,  dum  de  autori- 
*'  bus  querela  eft,  dum  de  ftudiis  certamen  eft, 
'^  dum  in  confenfu  difficultas  eft,  dum  alter  alter! 
'^  anathema  efle  caepit,  prope  jam  nemo  eft 
*^  Chrifti,  &c.  Jam  vero  proximi  anni  fides, 
*^  quid  jam  de  immutatione  in  fe  habet  ?  Pri- 
*'  mum,  quae  homoufion  decernit  taceri :  fequens 
*'  rurfijm,  quas  homoufion  decernit  &  praedicat. 
''  Tertium  deinceps,  quae  oufiam  fimpliciter  a 
*^  patribus  praefiamptam,  per  indulgentiam  ex- 
*'  cufat.  Poftremum  quartum,  quae  non  excu- 
*'  fat,  fed  condemnat,  &c.  De  fimilitudine  au- 
**■  tem  filii  Dei  ad  Deum  patrem,  quod  mifera- 
*'  bilis  noftri  temporis  eft  fides,  ne  non  ex  toto, 
^'  f(?d  tantum  ex  portione  iit  fi.miiis  ?  Egregii 
*'  fcilicet  arbitri  coeleftium  facramentorum  con- 
'^  quifitores,  invifibilium  myfteriorum  profef- 
*'  fionibus  de  fide  Dei  calumniamur,  annuas  at- 
*'  que  mcnftruas  de  Deo  fides  decernimus,  de- 
*'  cretis  poenitemus,  poenitentes  defendimus,  de- 
''  fenfos  anathematizamus,  aut  in  noftri  aliena 
'^  aut  in  alicnis  noftra  damnamus,  &  mordentes 
''  invicem,  jam  abfumpti  fumus  invicem.**  Hi- 
larius,  p.  211.  in  lib.  ad  Conftantium  Auguf- 
tum.  Bafil.   1550,  fol. 

'^  It  is  a  thing  equally  deplorable  and  dange- 
'*  rous,  that  there  are  at  prefent  as  many  creeds 

'*  as 
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15.  '^  as  there  are  opinions  among  men,  as  many 
•  "  doctrines  as  inclinations ;  and  as  many  four- 
*^  ces  of  blafphemy,  as  there  are  faults  among 
*'  us;  becaufe  we  make  creeds  arbitrarily,  and 
*^  explain  them,  as  arbitrarily.  And  as  there  is 
*'  but  one  faith ;  fo  there  is  but  one  only  God, 
^*  one  Lord,  and  one  baptifm.  We  renounce 
*^  this  one  faith,  when  we  make  fo  many  diffe- 
'*■  rent  creeds ;  and  that  diveriity  is  the  reafon 
*'  why  we  have  no  true  faith  among  us.  We 
*'  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  lince  the  council  of 
*^  Nice,  we  have  done  nothing  but  made  creeds. 
''  And  while  we  light  againll  words,  litigate 
^^  about  new  queftions,  difpute  about  equivocal 
^^  terms,  complain  of  authors,  that  every  one 
'^  may  make  his  own  party  triumph ;  while  we 
'^  cannot  agree,  while  we  anathematife  one  an- 
*^  other,  there  is  hardly  one  that  adheres  to 
*'  Jefus  Chrift.  What  change  was  there  not  in 
'^  the  creed  laft  year  I  The  firft  council  ordained 
*'  a  lilence  upon  the  homoulion ;  the  fecond 
*'  eftablifhed  it,  and  would  have  us  fpeak ;  the 
*'  third  excufes  the  fathers  of  the  council,  and 
*^  pretends  they  took  the  word  oulia  limply ; 
"  the  fourth  condemns  them,  inftead  of  excuiing 
*'  them.  With  refpedt  to  the  likenefs  of  the 
*^  Son  of  God  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  faith 
*'  of  our  deplorable  times,  they  difpute  whether 
*^  he  is  like  in  v.  hole,  or  in  part.  Thefe  are  rare 
*'  folks  to  unravel  the  fecrets  of  heaven.  Ne- 
*^  verthelefs  it  is  for  thefe  creeds,  about  invifible 
'^  myderics,  that  we  calumniate  one  another, 
*^  and  for  our  belief  in  God.  We  make  creeds 
'.^  every  year,  nay  every  moon  we  repent  of  what 
'*  we  have  done,  we  defend  thofe  that  repent,  we 
''  anathematife  thofe  we  defended.  So  we  con- 
^^  demn  either  the  dodlrine  of  others  in  ourfelves, 
"  or  our  own  in  that  of  others,  and,  reciprocally 
*'  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  we  have  been 
*^  the  caufe  of  each  other's  ruin.'*^ 
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H^RETlci.]  "  centiir.  Haeretici  ergo  funt,  fed  nort 
V.  13.  "  fcientes.  Denique  apud  nos  funt  hseretici* 
16.  *'  apud  fe  non  funt.  Nam  in  tantum  fe  catho- 
*'  licos  t^^  judicant,  iit  nos  ipfos  titulo  hasreticae 
**  appellationis  infament.  Quod  ergo  illi  nobis 
**  funt  &:  hoc  nos  illis.  Nos  eos  injuriam  divinse 
*«  generation!  facere  certi  fumus,  quod  minorem 
"  patre  filium  dicant.  Illi  nos  injuriofos  patri 
"  exiftimant,  quia  aequales  z^t  credamus.  Yei  itas 
*'  apud  nos  eft;  fed  illi  apud  fe  efle  pr-^ihirnunt. 
•'  Honor  Dei  apud  nos  eft :  fed  illi  hoc  arbi- 
*'  trantur,  honorem  divinitiatis  ^^t  quod  credunt. 
*^  Inofficiofi  funt,  fed  iilis  hoc  eft  fummum  re- 
*'  ligionis  officium.  Impii  flinty  fed  hoc  putant 
**  t^^  veram  pietatem.  Errant  ergo,  fed  bono 
**  animo  errant,  non  odio  fed  affeLLii  Dei^  ho- 
*'  norare  fe  dominum  atque  amare  credentcs. 
'^  Quamvis  non  habeant  rediam  fidem,  illi  ta- 
*'  men  hoc  perfeclam  Dei  aeftimant  caritatem, 
*^  Qualiter  pro  hoc  ipfo  falfiae  opinionis  errore 
*'  in  die  judicii  puniendi  funt,  nullus  fcire  poteft 
"  nift  judex.  Interim  idcirco  eis,  ut  reor,  pa- 
**  tientiam  Deus  commodat,  quia  videt  eos,  etft 
*'  non  rede  credere,  aftectu  tamen  piae  opinio- 
**  nis  errare.     Saivinus.     4-tt* 

This  biftiop  fpeaks  here  of  the  Arian  Goths 
and  Vandals  :  *'  They  are,  fays  he.  Barbarians, 
•'  who  have  no  tindlure  of  the  Roman  politenefs, 
*'  and  who  are  ignorant  of  what  is  very  com- 
*^  monly  known  among  other  men,  and  only 
*'  know  what  their  dodlors  have  taught  them, 
"^  and  follow  what  they  have  heard  them  fay. 
'*  Men  fo  io-norant  as  thefe  find  themfelves  un- 
"  der  a  neceiftty  of  learning  the  myfteries  of  the 
"  gofpel,  rather  by  the  inftru6lions  that  are  givers 
'*  them,  than  by  books/' 

*'  The  tradition  of  their  dodlors  and  the  re- 
*^  ceived  dodtrines  are  the  only  rule  they  follow^, 
*'  becaufe  they  know  nothing  but  what  they 
**  have  taught  them.  They  are  then  heretics, 
*'  but  they  know  it  not.     They  are  fo  in  our 

ac  county, 
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17.  ^^  account,  but  they  believe  it  not;  and  think 
•  *^  themfelves  fo  good  catholics,  that  they  treat 
''  us  as  heretics,  judging  of  us  as  we  do  of  them. 
*^  We  are  perfuaded  that  they  believe  amifs  con- 
*'  cerning  the  divine  generation,  when  they 
*'  maintain  the  fon  is  inferior  to  the  Father; 
*'  and  they  imagine  that  we  rob  the  Father  of 
^'  his  glory  who  believe  them  both  to  be  equal, 
*'  We  have  the  truth  on  our  fide,  and  they  pre- 
*'  tend  it  is  on  theirs.  We  give  to  God  his  due 
*'  honour,  and  they  think  they  honour  him  bet- 
*'  ten  They  fail  in  their  duty,  but  they  ima- 
*'  gine  they  perform  perfectly  well;  and  the/ 
^'  make  true  piety  to  confift  in  what  we  call  im- 
'^  pious.  They  are  in  a  miftake,  but  with  a 
*'  great  deal  of  fmcerity ;  and  it  is  fo  far  from 
^'  being  an  effed  of  their  hatred,  that  it  is  a 
'^  mark  of  their  love  of  God,  fince,  by  what  they 
*'  do,  they  imagine  they  fhow  thegreateft  refpedt 
*^  for  the  Lord,  and  zeal  for  his  glory.  There- 
"  fore,  though  they  have  not  true  faith,  they 
*'  neverthelefs  look  upon  that  which  they  have 
^'  as  a  perfed  love  of  God.  It  belongs  only  to 
'V  the  judge  of  the  univerfe  to  know  how  thefe 
*'  men  will  be  punifhed  for  their  errours  at  the 
''  laft  day.  Yet  I  believe  God  will  fhow  com- 
*'  paflion  towards  them,  becaufe  he  fees  their 
^'  heart  is  more  right  than  their  belief,  and  that, 
*'  if  they  are  miftaken,  it  is  their  piety  made^ 
'^  them  err. 
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Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding. 


The  Volumes  are  diftingmfhed  hy  the  Roman  Numerals 
I,  II,  preceding  the  Number  of  the  Page^  and  thoje 
Figures  which  follow  §  refer  to  the  Sexton. 


ABBOT  of  St.  Martin,  Vol.1, 
page  490,  §  26 
Abftraftion,  I.  138,  §  9 

Puts  a  perfeft  diftance  betwixt 

men  and  brutes,  I.  139,  §  10 
What,  I.  438,  §  9 
How,  I.  143,  §  I 
Abftraft  ideas,  why  made,  I.  409, 
§  6,  7,  8 

, .  terms  cannot  be  affirmed 

one  of  another,  II.  4,  §  i 
Accident,  I.  283,  §  2 
Anions,  the  beft  evidence  of  men's 
principles,  I.  37,  §  7 
But  two  forts  of  anions,  I.  222, 

§  4:  I.  281,  §  II 
Unpleafant  may  be  made  pleafant, 

and  how,  I.  266,  §  69 
Cannot  be  the  fame  in  different 

places,  I.  327,  §  2 
Confidered  as  modes,  or  as  moral, 
I.  379,  §  15 
Adequate  ideas,  I.  397,  §1,2 
We  have  not  of  any  fpecies  of 
fubftances,  II.  120,  §  26 
Affirmations  are  only  in  concrete, 

11.4>§i 
Agreement  and  difagreement  of  our 

ideas  fourfold,  II.  60,  §  3,  4, 

5»6,  7 
Algebra,  II.  220,  §  15 


Alteration,  I.  322,  §  2 

Analogy,  ufeful  in  natural  philofb- 

phy,  II,  238,  §  12 
Anger,  I.  218,  §  12,  14 
Antipathy  and  fympathy,  whence, 

I.  421,  §7 
Arguments  of  four  forts, 

1 .  Ad  verecundiam,  II.  260,  §  19 

2.  Ad  ignorantiam,  ibid.  §  20 

3.  Ad  hominem,  ibid.  §  21 

4.  Ad  judicium,  ibid.  §  22.  This 
alone  right,  II.  261,  §  22 

Arithmetic  :  the  ufe  of  cyphers  in 

arithmetic,  II.  114,  J  19 
Artificial  things  are  moft  of  them 
colledive  ideas,  I.  315,  §  3 
Why  we  are  lefs  liable  to  confu- 
fion,    about   artificial   things, 
than  about  natural,  I.  502,  §  40 
Have  diftiniS  fpecies,  1. 5:03,  \  41 
Aflent  to  maxims,  I.  17,  §  10 
Upon  hearing  and  underftanding 

the  terms,  I.  22,  §  17, 18 
AfTent,  a  mark  of  felf  evidence, 

I.  23,  §  18 
Not  of  innate,  ibid.  §  1 8  :  I.  24, 
§  19,  20  :  I.  68,  §  19 
AfTent  to  probability,  II.  226,  §  5 
Ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
proofs,  II.  282,  §  I 
AfTociationofideas,  I.419,  §  i,&c. 
This  affociation  how  made,  I. 
420,  §  6 
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Ill  effeds  of  it,  as  to  antipathies, 

1.421,^7,8:  I.  424,  §15 
And  this  in  fefts  of  pbilofophy 

and  religion,  I.  42^,  §  18 
Its  ill  influences  as  to  intellectual 
habiis,  ibid,  §  17 
AfTurance,  11.  233,  §  6 
Atheifm  in  the  world,  I.  57,  §  8 
Atom,  what,  I.  327,  §  3 
Authority;  relying  on  others  opi- 
nions, onegreat  caufe  of  errour, 
11.  294,  §  17 


B. 


BEINGS,    but  tv/o  forts,  II. 
191,  §  9 
The  eternal  being  mure  be  cogi- 
tative, ibid.  §  10 
Belief,  what,  II.  226,  §  3 

To-  believe   without   reafon,    is 

againft  our  duty,  II.  262,  §  24 

Bell  in  our  opinion,  not  a  rule  of 

God's  adions,  I.  63,  §  12 
Blind  man,  if  made  to  fee,  would 
not  know  which  a  globe,  which 
a  cube,  by  his  fight,  though 
he  knew  them  by  his  touch, 
I.  124,  §  8 
Blood,  how  it  appears  in  a  micro- 

fcope,  I.  296,  §  1 1 
Brutes  have  no  univerfal  ideas,  I. 
139,  §  10,  II 
Abllrad  not,  ibid.  §  i  o 
Body.     We  ha^'e  no  more  primary 
ideas  of  body  than  01  fpirit, 
I.  301,  §  16 
The  primary  ideas  of  body,  ibid, 

§  17 
The  exteniion  or  cohefion  of 
body,  as  hard  to  be  underftood, 
as  the  thinking  of  fpirir,  I. 
303—6,  §23,  24,29,  26,27 
Moving  of  body  by  body,  as  hard 
to  be  conceived  as  by  fpirit. 


1.307 


»  '} 


Operates  only  by  impulfe,!.  113, 

§  II 

What,  I.  152,  §  II 

The  author's  notion  of  his  body, 
2  Cor.  V.  10.  I.  350,  and  of 
Lis  own  body,  i  Cor.  xv.  35-, 


&c»  I.  3^3.  The  meaning  of 
the  fame  body,  I.  349.  Whe- 
ther the  word  body  be  a  fimple 
or  complex  term,  I.  352.  This 
only  a  controverfy  about  the 
fenfe  of  a  word,  1.  361 
But,  its  feveral  fignifications,  II.  5, 


CAPACITY,  I.  148,  §  5 
Capacities,  to  know  their  ex- 
tent, ufeful,  I.  3,  §  4 
To  cure  fcepticifm  and  idlenefs> 

I.  4,;^  6 

Are  fuited  to"  our  prefent  ftate> 

Caufe,  I.  321,  f^  I 
And  effed,  ibid. 
Certainty  depends  on  intuition,  IL 
■    69,  §  I 

Wherein  it  confifts,  II.  138,  §  18 
Of  truth,  II.  J  38 
To  be  had  in  very  few  general 

propofitions    concerning   fub- 

fiances,  II.  154,  §  13 
Where  to  be  had,  II.  157,  §  16 
Verbal,  II.  142,  §  8 
Real,  ibid, 
Senfible  knowledge,  the  utmoft 

certainty  we  have  of  exiftence, 

II.  200,  §  2 

The  author's  notion  of  it  not 

dangerous,  II.  59,  Sec. 
Hov/   it  differs  iiom  affu ranee, 

II.  233,  §  6 
Changelings,  whether  men  or  no, 

II.  133,  §  13,  14 
Clearnefs  alone  hinders  confufion  or 

ideas,  I.  136,  §  3 
Clear  and  obfcure  ideas,  I.  3^S,i  2 
Colours,  modes  of  colours,  I.  210, 

v4  .       . 

Comments  upon  law,  why  infinite, 

II.  II,  §  9 
Complex  ideas  how  made,  I.  137, 
<)  6 :  I.  143,  §  I 
In  thefe  the  mind  is  more  than 

paffive,  I.  144,  §  2 
Ideas  reduceable  to  modes,  fub- 
ftances,  and  relations,  ibid.  §  3 
Com* 
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Comparing  ideas,  I.  137,  §  4^ 

Herein  men  excel  brutes,  ibid.  §  5 
Compounding  ideas,  ibid.  §  6 
In  this  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween men  and  brutes,  ibid,  §  7 
Compulfion,  I.  217,  §  13 
Confidence,  II.  234,  §  1   ^    ^ 
Ccnfufion  of  ideas,  wherein  it  con- 
fifts,I.  384-^§  5>.6>7 
Caufes  of  confufion  in  ideas,  I. 

385-7*  §7' 8,  9-  I-  3884  12 

Of  ideas,  grounded  on  a  reference 

to  names,  I.  3  87-8,  §  i  o,  1 1 , 1 2 

Its  remedy,  I.  389,  §  12 

Confufed  ideas,  I.  384,  §  4 

Confcience  is  our  own  opinion  of 

our  own  aftions,  I.  38,  §  8 
Confcioufnefs  makes  the  fame  per- 
fon,  I.  333,  §  10:  I339,  §  16 
Probably  annexed  to  the  fame  in- 
dividual, immaterial  fubftance, 
I.  344,  §25^ 
Necelfary  to  thinking,  1. 83,  §  i  o, 

II  ;  I.  89,  §  19 
What,  ibid.  §  19 
Contemplation,  I.  128,  §  i 
Creation,  I.  322,  §  2 

Not  to  be  denied,  becaufe  we 
cannot  conceive  the  manner 
how,  IL  198,  §  19 


D. 


DEFINITION,  why  the  genus 
is  ufed  in  definitions,  I.  439, 
§  10 
Defining  of  terms  would  cut  off  a 
great  part  of  difputes,  II.  31, 

Demonftration,  II.  71,  §  3 

Not  fo  clear  as  intuitive  know- 
ledge, ibid.  §  4  :  II.  72,  ^  6,  7 
Intuitive  knowledge  necelfary  in 
each  ftep  of  a  demonitration, 
ibid.  §  7 
Kot  limited  to  quantity,  II.  73, 

Why  that  lias  been  fuppofed,  II. 

74,  §  10 
Not  to  be  expeded  in  all  cafes, 

II.  205,  §  10. 
What,  II.  225,  ^  I  :  IL  257,  §  15 


Defire,  I.  217,  §  6 

Is  a  ftate  of  uneafmefs,  I.  237-S, 

§3'»  32 
Is  moved  only  by  happinels,  I, 

245,  §41 
How  far,  I.  246,  §  43 
How  to  be  raifed,  I.  249,  §  46 
Mified  by  wrong  judgment^  1. 

2  5:9,  §  60 
Didionaries,  how  to  be  made,  IL 

Difcernmg,  I.  154,  ^  r 

The  foundation  of  fome  general 
maxims,  I.  135,  §  i 

Difcourfe  cannot  be  between  two 
men,  who  have  different  names 
for  the  fame  idea,  or  different 
ideas  for  the  fame  name,  I. 

^03>  §  S 
Defpair,  I.  2 1 8,  §  1 1 
Difpofition,  I.  281,  §  10 
Difputing.     The  art  of  difputing 
prejudicial  to  knowledge,  II. 
^25-7,  §6,7,8,9 
Deflroys  the  ufe  of  language,  II, 
27,  §  10 
Difputss,  whence,  I.  162,  §  28 
Difputes,  multiplicity  of  them  owing 
to  the  abufe  of  words,  II.  35, 
§  22 
Are  mofl  about  the  fignification 
of  words,  II.  44,  j  7 
Diflance,  I.  147,  §  3 
Diftinft  ideas,  I.  384,  §  4 
Divifibility  of  matter  incomprehen- 

fible,  I.  309,  §  31 
Dreaming,  I  213,  §  i 

Seldom  in  fome  men,  I.  85*,  §  14 
Dreams  for  the  moll  part  irrational, 
I.  87,  §  16 
In  dreams  no  ideas  but  of  fenfa- 
tion,  or  rcfledion,  ibid.  §  17 
Duration,  1.  i63,§  r,  2 

Whence  we  get  the  idea  of  dura- 
tion, I.  163^5,  §3,  4,  5 
Not  from  motion,  I.  169,  §  16 
Its  meafure,  ibid.  §  17,  18 
Any  regular   periodical   appear- 
ance, I.  170-1,  §  19,  20 
None  of  its  meafures  known  to 
beexad,  I,  172,  §  21 

We 
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We  only  guefs  them  equal  by 
the  train  of  oiw  ideas,  ibid.  §  2 1 

Minutes,  days,  years,  &c.  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  duration,  1. 1 74,  §  25 

Change  of  the  meafures  of  dura- 
tion, change  not  the  notion  of 
it,  ibid.  23 

The  meafures  of  duration,  as  the 
revolutions  of  the  fun,  may  be 
applied  to  duration  before  the 
ftui  exifted,  I.  174-6,  §  24,  25, 
28  ^ 

Duration  without  beginning,  I. 
175,  §26 

How  we  meafure  duration,  I. 
176-7,  §27,  28,  29 

Recapitulation,   concerning   our 
ideas  of  duration,  time,  and 
eternity,  I.  178,  §  31 
Duration  and  expanfion  compared, 

I.  179,  §  r 

They    mutually    embrace    each 

other,  I.  188,  $  12 
Confidered  as  a  line,  I.  187,  ^  1 1 
Duration  not  conceivable  by  us 

without  fucceifion,  1. 1 88,  §  1 2 

E. 

EDUCATION,  partly  the  caufe 
of  unreafonablenefs,  1. 419,  §  5 
EfFed,  I.  321,  §  J 
Enthufiafra,  II.  271 

Defcribed,!!.  174,^6,7 
Its  rife,  II.  273,  §  5 
Ground  of  perfuafion  mufi  be  ex- 
amined, and  how,  II.  275,  §  10 
Firmnefs  of  it,  no  fufficient  proof, 

II.  1-9,  §  12.  13 

Fails  of  the  evidence  it  pretends 

to,  II.  277,  §   II 

Envy,  1.218,  §  13, 14 
Errour,  what,  II.  282,  ^  i 
Cauies  of  errour,  ibid. 

1.  Want  of  proofs,  ibid.  §  2 

2.  Want  of  ikill  to  ufe  thcm^  II. 
285,  §C 

3.  Want  of  will  to  ufe  them,  II. 
286,56 

4.  Wrong  meafures  of  probabi- 
lity, 11.  287,^7 

Fewer  men  aflent  to  errours,  than 
is  fuppofed,  II.  295,  §  18 


Eflence,  real  and  nominal,  I.  449, 
§  15   ^ 

Suppofition  of  unintelligible,  real 
eflences  of  fpecies,  of  no  ufe, 
I.  450,  §17 

Real  and  nominal  eflences,  in  fim- 
ple  ideas  and  modes  always  the 
fame,  in  fubftances  always  dif- 
ferent, I.  4^-1,  §  18 
Eflences,  how  ingenerable  and  in- 
corruptible, I.  45^2.  §  19 

Specific  effences  of  mixed  modes 
are  of  men's  making,  and  how, 

I-  463*  §  3 

Though  arbitrar)',  yet  not  at 
random,  I.  465,  §  7 

Of  mixed  modes,  why  called  no- 
tions, I,  470,  §  12 

What,  I.  474,  §  2 

Relate  only  to  fpecies,  I.  475,  {  4. 

Real  eflences,  what,  I.  477,  §  6 

We  know  them  not,  I.  479,  §  9 

Our  fpecific  effences  of  fubfiances 
are  nothing  but  colledions  of 
fenfible  ideas,  I.  48^^,  §  21 

Nominal  are  made  by  the  mind, 
I.  489,  §  z6 

But  not  altogether  arbitrarily,  I. 
492,  §  28 

Nominal  effences  of  fubfiances, 
how  made,  I.  492-3,  §  28,  29 

Are  very  various  I.  494,  §  30 : 
I.  495,.§3i 

Of  fpecies,  are  the  abflra<ft  ideas, 
the  names  fland  for,  I.  442, 
§  12:  I.  452,  §  19 

Are  of  man's  making,  1. 446,  §12 

But  founded  in  the  agreement  of 
things,  I.  447,  §13 
Real  effences  determine  not  our  fpe- 
cies, I.  448,  §  13 

Every  diilinct,  abflraft  idea,  with 
a  name,  is  a  diflind  eflence  of 
a  diftincft  fpecies,  ibid.  §  14 

Real  effences  of  fubfiances,  not 
to  be  known,  II.  153,^  12 
Effential,  what,  I.  474,  §  2  :  I.  476, 

5  5.. 
Nothing  effential  to,  individuals, 

I-475>  §4 
But  to  fpecies,  I,  477,  j  6 

Effential 
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Eflential  difference,  what,  I.  476, 

Eternal  verities,  II.  208,  §  14 
Eternity,  in  our  difputes  and  rea- 
fonings  about  it,  why  we  are 
apt  to  blunder,  I.  390,  §  i  j 
Whence  we  get  its  idea,  I.  176, 
§  27 
Evil,  what,  I.  245,  §  42 
Exiftence,  an  idea  of  fenfation  and 
refieftion,  I.  108,  §  7 
Cur  own  exiftence  we  know  in- 
tuitively, II.  188,  5  2 
And  cannot  doubt  ot  it,  ibid. 
Of  created  things,  knowable  only 

by  our  fenfcs,  II.  199,  §  i 
Paft   exiftence  known   only   by 
memory,  II.  206,  §  1 1 
Exp^fion,  bound iefs,  I.  180,  §  2 
Should   be  applied    to  fpacc  in 
general,  I.  161,  §  27 
Experience  often  helps  us,   where 
we  think  not  that  it  does,  I. 
123,^  8 
Extafy,  I.  213,  §  r 
Extenfion  :  we  have  no  diftind  ideas 
of  very  great,  or  very  little  ex- 
tenfion,  I.  391,  §  16 
Of  body,   incomprehenfible,   I. 

303,  j  23,  &c. 
Denominations,  from  place  and 
cxtenfion,  are  many  of  them 
relatives,  I.  324,  §  5 
And  body  not  the  fame  thing, 

I.  152,  §  II 
Its  definition  inftgnificant,  1. 1 54, 

0£  body  and  of  fpace  how  dif- 
tinguilhed,  I.  102,  §  5 :  I. 
160,  5  27 


FACULTIES  of  the  mind  firft 
exercifed,  I.  141,  §  14 
Are  but  powers,  I.  229,  §  17 
Operate  not,  I.  230,  §  18,  20 
Faith  and  opinion,  as  diftinguilhed 
from  knowledge,  what,  II.  226, 
{2.3 
And  knowledge,  their  difference, 

ibid.  (  3 
Vol.  II. 


What,  11.  240,  5  14 

Not  oppofite  to  reafon,  H.  261, 

^24 
As  contra-diftmguifhed   to  rea- 
fon, what,  II.  263,  5>  2 
Cannot  convince  us  of  any  thing 
contrary  to  our  reafon,  11.  266^ 
&c.,  §  s,6,S 
Matter  of  faith  is  onlv  divine 

revelation,  II.  269,  j  9 
Things  above  reafon   are   only 
proper  matters   of  faith,   IL 
268,  §  7  :  II.  269,  §  9 
Falfehood,  what  it  is,  II.  143,  §  9 
Fancy,  I.  132,  §  8 
Fantaftical  ideas,  I.  393,  §  i 
Fear,  II.  218,  j  10 
Figure,  I.  148-9,  §  5,  6 
Figurative  fpeech,  an  abufe  of  lan- 

guage,  II.  41,  §  34 
Fmite,  and  infinite,  modes  of  quan- 
tity, I.  191,  §  I 
All   pofitive  ideas   of  quantity, 
finite,  I.  i9q,  ^8 
Forms,  fubftantial  forms  diftinguifh 

not  fpecies,  I.  481,  §10 
Free,  how  far  a  man  is  fo,  I.  232, 

§2t 

A  man  not  free  to  will,  or  not 
to  will,  ibid.  §  22,  23,  24 
Freedom   belongs  only   to  agents^ 
1.  230,  §  19 
Wherein  it  confifts,  I.  23^,  §  27 
Free  will,  liberty  belongs  not  to 
the  will,  I.  227,  §  14 
Wherein  confifts  that,  which  is 
called  free  will,  I.  233,  §  24: 
I.  249,  5  47. 

G. 

GENERAL  ideas,  how  made, 
L138,  59 
Knowledge,  what,  II.  125,  J  31 
Propofitions  cannot  be  known. to 
be  true,  without  knowing  Are 
efTence  of  the  fpecies,  II.  14^, 

Words,  how  made,  I.  433-4>  §  6, 

7,8. 
Belongs  only  to  figns,   I.  440, 

i  11 
H  h  Gen. 
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Gentlemen  fhould  not  be  ignoianr, 

1.286,;^  6      .- 
Genus  and  fpccics,  what,  I.  459, 

§  10 
Are  bjjt  Latin  .names  for  forts, 

I.  ^-^g;  V9    ■        .     .  ■    ; 

.  .  h,    bur  .a  partial   conception   ot 
\^  '  whatjs  in  ihe  Ipecies,  I.  496, 

■■  '  r32 ' " 

And  .fpecies  adjured  to  the  end 
,      offpefch,  J.498,.§  n 

And  fpt'cies  are  made  in  order  to 
'       general  names,  I.  501,- §  39 
.feneration,  1.  322,  (  2 
Gcd  immoveable,  becaufe  inlinite, 
I.  303,  ^21 
prills  immenfity,  as  well  as  eter- 
nity, I.  i8ir  §  3 
His  duration  not  like  that  of  the 

creatures,  I.  1 88,  §  12 
An  idea  of  God  not  innate,  I.  57, 

.        M 
The  exigence  of  a  God  evident, 
and  obvious  to  rcafon,  I.  59, 

The  notion  of  a  God  once  got, 
is  the  liktlicft  to  fpread  and 
be  continued,  1.  62,  §  9,  ro 
Idea  of  God  late  and  imperfect, 

1.65,  §13 
Contrary,  I.  65-7,  §  15,  16 
Inconfnient,  I.  65,   ^^  1^ 
7 be  beft  notions  of  God,  got  by 
.     •  thought  and  application,  I.  66, 

Notions  of  God  frequently  not 
worthy  of  him,  I.  67,  §  16 

The  being  of  a  God  certain, 
ibid,  proved,  U.  i  S7 

As  evidtni,  as  that  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  trian\;lc  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  1.  73,  ^  22. 
Yea,  as  that  two  oppolite  an- 
gles are- equal,  I.  67,  §  16 

More  certain  than  any  oth.er  ex- 
igence without  us,  \\.  .190,  §  6 

The  idea  of  God,  not  the  only 
pn-of  of  his  exiiience,  ibid.  §  7 

The  being  of  a  (jpd  the  fountk- 

•  tiwn  of  morality  and  divinity, 
I.  191,   ^  7 

Ifow  we  make  our  idea  ot  God, 
i.  310-ir,  §  II,  34 


Gold  is  fixed;  the  various  fignih- 
cations  of  this  proportion,  L 

508,    §   CO 

Water  i1r4.ined  through  it,  I.  102, 

■    §4.    , 
Good  and  evil,  what,  I.  216,  §  2  : 

1.2*45,    h  >2 

llie  greater  good  determines  not 
the  win,  I.  239,  §  35  :  I.  242, 

S  38:  i.  247'  §44 
Wny,  1.  247,  §  44:  1.  249,  §  46: 

I.    259,   &c.    §  59,   60,  64, 

6^,  6H 
Twofold,  I.  260,.  §  61 
Works  on  the  will  only  by  defire, 

I.  24Q,  §  46 
Deiire  of  good  how  to  be  raifed, 

ibid.   §  46,  47 
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HABIT,  I.  280,  §  10 
Habitual  actions  pafs  often 
without  our  notice,  1. 125,  §  10 
Plair,  how  it  appears  in  a  micro- 

fcope,  I.  296,  ^  1 1 
Happinefs,  what,  I.  245,  §  42 
What  happinefs  men  purfue,  I. 

^246,  5  43 
How  we  come  to  reft  in  narrow 
happinefs,  I.  259,  §59,  60 
Hardnefs,  what,  I.  101,  §4 
Hatred,  1.  2  j6,  §  5  :  I.  218,  §  14 
Heat  and  cold,  how  th?  fenfation  of 
them  both  is  produced,  by  the 
fame  water,  at  the  fame  time, 
I.  117,  §  21 
Hiftory,  what  hiftory  of  mGft  au- 
thority, II.  236,  §  II 
Hope,  I.  218,  <^  9 
Kypothefes,  their  ufe,  II.  218,  §  13 
Are  to  be  built  on  matter  of  faft, 
1.  82,   ^  10 


ICE  and  water  whether  diftinft 
fp-cies,  I.  483,  §  13 
idea,  what,  I.  I'li,  §  8  ..  ^ 
Ideas,  their  original-  iac^iildren,  I. 
54,  §  zCl.  65,  §  13 
None  innate,  1.  68,  §  17 

Becaufe 


INDEX. 


Becaufe  not  ren^embered/  I.  69, 

Are  what  the  mind  is  employed 

about,  in  thinking,  1.  77»  §  ^ 
All  from  fenfation,  or  reHection, 

ibid.  §  2,  Sec. 
How  this  is  to  be  underfcood, 

II.  82 
Their  way  of  getting,  obfervable 

in  children,  I.  79,  §  6 
Why  fome  have  more,  fome  fewer 

ideas,  I.  80,  §  7 
Of  refieclion   got   late,    and    in 

{bme  very  negligently,  I.  81, 

§  8 
Their  beginning  and  increafe  in 

children,  1.  90-1,  §   21,  22, 

23,24 
Their  original  in  fenfation  and 

reflection,  I.  91,   ^24 
Ofonefenfe,  I.  97,  §  i 
Want  names,  I.  98,  §  2 
Of  more  than  one  fenfe,  I.  104 
Of  reflexion,  ibid.   §  i 
Of  fenfation  and   refledion,    I. 

As  in  the  mind,  and  in  things, 
muft  be  diftinguifVied,  I.  in. 

§7 
Not  always  refemblances,  I.  114, 

§  15,  &c. 
Which  are  firfl,  is  not  material 

to  know,  I.  123,  §  7 
Of  fenfation  often  altered  by  the 

judgment,  ibid.  ^  8 
Principally  thofe  of  fight,  I.  125-, 

Of  reBec^ion,  I.  141,   §  14 
Simple  ideas- men  agree  in,  1. 1 62, 

^  28 
Moving  in  a-regular  train  in  our 

minds,  I.  166,  §  9 
Such  as  have  degrees  want  names, 

I.  21 1,  §  6 
Why  fom.e  have  names,  and  others 

not,  ibid.  §  7 
Original,  I.  273,   §  73 
All  complex  ideas  refolvable  into 

fimple,  I.  279,  §  9 
What  fimple  ideas  have  been  moll 

xnodifted,  I.  280,  §  10 


Our  complex  iden  of  God,  and 
other  fpirits,  common  in  evory 
thing,  but  inhnity,  1. 31 2,  §  36 
Clear  and  obfcurc,  I.  383,  §  2 
Diftinftand  confuftd,  T.  384,  4  4 
May  be  clear  in  one  part  and  ob- 
fcure  in  another,   I.  389,  <^  13 
Real  and  fantaftical,  1.  393,  §  i 
Simple  are  all  real,  I.  394,  §  2 
And  adequate,  I.  397,  §  2 
What  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are 

fantaftical,  I.  399,  §  4 
"What  ideas  of  fubliances  are  fan- 
taftical, L'  396,   §  5 
Adequate  and  inadequate,  I.  397, 

§^ 
How  faid  to  he  m  things,  ibid.  §  2 

Modes  are  all  adequate  ideas,  I. 

398*  §  3  ' 

Unlefs,  as^rcferred  to  names,  I. 

399-400,   §4,  5 
Of  fubftances  inadequate,  I.  405, 
^  II    • 

1.  as  referred  to  real  eftences,  1. 
400-3,  §  6,  7 

2.  as  referred  to  a  collection  of 
ftmple  ideas,  I.  403,  §  8 

Simple  ideas  ai'e '^^erteift  vclvTrsc, 

I.  405-,   §  12 
Of  fubftances  are  perfesft  zhIvttx, 
'      I.  406,  §  13 
Of  modes  are  perfect  archetypes. 

I.  lo--,  ■§  i_4 
l*rae  or  lalfe,  ibid.   §1,  Sec, 
When  talfe,  I.  416,  &c.   §'21 

22,  23,  24,  25       ^  • 

As  bare  appearances  in'the"mind, 

neither  tru'e  nor  falfe,'I.  4081 

§  3 '  '       ' 

As  referred  to  other  men's  idtas, 

or  to  real  exiftence,  o'r  to^ireal 
eflences,  may  be  true  or  f^tlfe, 
ibid.  §  4,  s 
Reafon    of    fuch    reference,    L. 

409-10,     ^  6,  7,    8  ■         .      "      >    .     ; 

Simple  ideas  referred  to  '  other 
men's  ideas,  leaft  apt  to'  bo 
falfe,  \.  410,'  §  9. 

Complex  ones,  in  this  refpc<^, 
more  apt  to  be"faire,'efpecially 
thofe  of  mixed  modes,  I.  41 1 , 
§  10 

H  h  I.  Simple 
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Simple  ideas»  referred  to  exift- 
ence,  are  all  true,  1. 41 2,  §  14 : 
I.  413,  §  16 

Though  they  ihould  be  different 
in  different  men,  I.  413,  §  15 

Complex  ideas  of  modes  are  all 
true,  I.  414,  §  17 

Of  fubftanccs  when  falfe,  I.  416, 


4  21,  ^c. 

Wfic 


len  right,  or  wrong,  I.  418, 

§  26 
Tliat  we  are  incapable  of,  II.  117, 

§  23 
That  we  cannot  attain,  becaufe 

of  their  remotenefs,   II.  118, 

§  24 
Eecaufe  of  their  minutenefs,  II. 

119,  §  25 

Simple  have  a  real  conformity  to 
things,  II.  127,  ^4 

And  all  others,  but  of  fubllances, 
II.  128,  §  5 

Simple  cannot  be  got  by  defini- 
tions of  words,  1.457,  §  u 

But  only  by  experience,  i.  460, 

§  14 

Of  mixed  modes,  why  moft  com- 
pounded, I.  471,  ^13 

Specific,  of  mixed  modes,  how 
at  firft  made  :  inllance  in  kin- 
neah   and   niouph,   I.  504-5, 

Of  fubllances :   mitance  m   za- 

hab,  I.  506-7,  §  46,  47 
Simple  ideas  and  modes  have  all 

abftradl,   as  well  as  concrete, 

names,  II.  5,  §  2 
Of  fubftances,  have  fcarce  any 

abfcraft  names,  ibid. 
Different  in  different  mdn,  II.  13, 

©ur  ideas,  almoft  all  relative,  I. 

221,  §  3 

Particular  are  firft  in  the  mind, 
II.  ic,  §9 

General  areimperfe^,  II.  11,  ^  9 

How  poiitive  ideas  may  be  from 
pri  aci\'e  caufes,  I.  iio,  §  4 

The  ufe  of  this  term  not  dange- 
rous, I.  6,  &c.  It  is  fitter 
than  the  word  notion,  I.  8. 
Other  v/ords  as  liable  to  be 


abufed  as  this,  ibid.  Yet  it  is 
condemned,  both  as  new,  and 
not  new,  I.  11.  The  fame 
with  notion,  fenfe,  meaning, 
&c.  II.  6s 

Identical  propofitions  teach  nothing, 
II.  177,  §2 

Identity,    not   an  innate  idea,    I* 

5S-^'  ^,3»4v5     ^ 
And  diverlity,  I.  326,  ^  i 
Of  a  plant,  wherein  it  confifts, 

I.  328,  §  4 
Of  animals,  I.  329,  §  5 
Of  a  man,  ibid.  §6:1.  330,  §  ^ 
Unity  of  fubftance  does  not  al- 
ways make  the  fame  identity » 

I.  330.  §  7. 
Perfonal  identity,  I.  333»  §  9 
Depends  on  the  fame  confciouf- 

ncfs,  ibid.  §  10 
Continued  exiitence  makes  ideii^ 

tity,  I.  347,  ^29 
And  diverfity,  in  ideas,  the  firft 

perception  of  the  mind,  II.  60, 

^4 
Idiots  and  madmen,  I.  140,  §12,1  j 
Ignorance,  our  ignorance  infinitely 

exceeds    our  knowledge,    II. 

116,  ^  22 
CanfesoHgnorance,!!.!  17,^23 

1 .  For  want  of  ideas,  ibid. 

2.  For  want  of  a  difcoverable 
connexion  between  the  ideas 
we  have,  11.  122,  ^  28 

3.  For  want  of  tracing  the  ideas 
we  have,  II.  1 24,  ^  30 

Illation,  what,  II.  241,  ^  2 
Imraenfity,  I.  148,  §  4 

How  this  idea  is  goi,  i.  195,  §  3 
Immoralities,  of  whole  nations,  I. 

38-40,  §  9,  !0 
Immortality,   not  annexed  to  any 

ihape,  II.  135,  §  15 
Impenetrability,  I,  99,  ^  i 
Impofition   of  opinions   unreafon* 

able,  II.  231,  §  4 
Impoffibile  eft  idem  cffe  Sc  non  cffe, 

not  the  iirft  thing  known,  I, 

29,  §  25 
Impoffibility,  not  an  innate  idea, 

i-  55»  §  3 
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Impreflibn  on  the  mind,  what,  I. 

Inadequate  ideas,  I.  385,  §  i 

Incompatibility,  how  far  knowable, 
II.  109,  §  15     .  . 

Individuaiionis  principium,  is  ex- 
iftence,  I.  327,  §  3 

Infallible  judge  of  controverfies,  I. 
63,  I  12 

Inference,  what,  II.  223-4,  §2,3,4. 

Infinite,  why  the  idea  of  infinite 
not  applicable  to  other  ideas  as 
well  as  thofe  of  quantity,  fince 
they  can  be  as  often  repeated, 

I.  i97»  §  6 

The  idea  of  infinity  of  fpace,  or 
number,  and  of  fpace,  or  num- 
ber infinite,  mufl  be  diftin- 
guilhed,  I.  198,  §  7 

Our  idea  of  infinite  very  obfcure, 
I.  199,  §8 

Number  furni(hes  us  with  the 
cleareft  ideas  of  infinite,  I, 
200,  §  9 

The  idea  of  infinite,  a  growing 
idea,  1.  201,  §  12 

Our  idea  of  infinite,  partly  pofi- 
tive,  partly  comparative,  partly 
negative,  I.  203,  ^  15 

Why  feme  men  think  they  have 
an  idea  of  infinite  duration, 
but  not  of  infinite  fpace,   I. 


207, 


20 


Why  difputes  about  infinite  are 
ufually  perplexed,  I.  208,  ^21 

Our  idea  of  infinity  has  its  ori- 
ginal in  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion, I.  209,  §  22 

We  have  no  pofitive  idea  of  infi- 
nite, I.  202,  §  13,  14:  I.  204, 
3  16 
Infinity,  why  more  commonly  al- 
lowed to  duration  than  to  ex- 
panfion,  I.  181,  §  4 

How  applied  to  God  by  us,  I. 

194.  §  » 

How  we  get  this  idea,  I.  J95, 
^  2.3 

The  infinity  of  number,  dura- 
tion, and  fpace,  different  ways 
confidered,  1,  187,  ^  10,  Ji 


Innate    truths   muft    "be    the   £rft 

known,  i,  30,  ^  26 

Principles  to  no  purpofe,  if  men 

can  be  ignorant  of  doubtful  of 

them,  I.  44,  ^13 

Principles  of  my  lord   Herbert 

examined,  I.  45,  §  15,  &-c. 
Moral  rules  to  no   purpofe,   if 
effaceable,  or  alterable,  I.  49, 
§  20 
Pfopofitions  mufl  be  diflinguifhed 
from  others  by  their  clearnefs 
and  ufefulnefs,  I.  71,  §  21 
The  dodrine  of  innate  principles 
of  ill  confequence,  I.  75,  ^  24. 
Inflant,  what,  1.  167,  §  lo 

And  continual  change,  I.  168, 
3,  i3>  H.  19 
Intuitive  knowledge,  I.  69,  §  i 
Our  highefl  certainty,  II.  257, 
§  14 
Invention,   wherein  it  confifls,   I. 
^       132*  §  8 
Joy,  I.  217,  §  7 

Iron,  of  what  advantage  to  man- 
kind, 11.  217,  §  II 
Judgment,  wrong  judgments,  in  re- 
ference to  good  and  evil,  L 
258,  §  58 
Right  judgment,  II.  24,  §  4 
One  caufe  of  wrong  judgment^ 

II.  230,  §  3 
Wherein  it  confiils,  II.  223,  &c. 

KNOWLEDGE   has    a    great 
connexion   with   words,   IL 
38,  §  25 

The  author's  definition  of  it  ex- 
plained and  defended,  II.  64, 
note.  How  it  differs  from 
faith,  II.  226,  §  2,  3  ;  II.  6$, 
note 

What,  II.  59,  §  2 

How  much  our  knowledge  de- 
pends on  our  fenfes,  li,  ^^, 
§  23 

Aaual,  II.  66,  §  8 

Habitual,  ibid.  §  8 

Habitual,  twofold,  II.  67,  ^  9 
Intuitive, 
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Infultive,  I.  69,  §  ^ 

Intuitive,  the  clearelt,  ibid. 

Intuitive,  irRfiilible,  ibid. 

Demonftrative,  II.  70,  §  2 

Of  general  truths,  is  all  either 
intuitive  or  demonftrative,  II. 
76,   §  14 

Of  particular  exiftences,  is  fenfi- 
tive,  ibid. 

Clear  ideas  do  not  always  pro- 
duce clear  knowledge,  II.  77, 
§15  . 

What  kind  of  knowledge  we 
have  of  nature,  II.  296,  §  12 

Its  beginning  and  progrefs,  I. 
142,  §  15,  .16,  17  :  1.  20-1, 
§  15,  16 

Given  us,  in  the  faculties  to  at- 
tain it,  I.  64,  §  12 

Men's  knowledge  according  to 
the  emplyment  of  their  facul- 
ties, I.  72,  §  22 

To  be  got  only  by  the  applica- 
tion of  our  own  thought  to  the 
contemplation  of  things,  I.  74, 
§23 

Extent  of  human  knowledge,  II. 

78 
Our  knowledge  goes  not  beyond 

our  ideas,  ibid.  §  i 
Nor   beyond    the  perception  of 

their  agreement   or  difagree- 

ment,  ibid.  (>  2 
Reaches    not   to    all   our   ideas, 

ibid.  §j 
Much  lefs  to  the  reality  of  things, 

ir.  79>  §6       _ 

Yet  very  improveable  if  right 
ways  were  taken,  ibid,  f^  6. 

Of  co-exiftence  very  narrow,  II. 
•  106-7,  §  ^h  JO,  ir 

And  therefore,  of  fubftances  very 
narrow,  II.  108,  &c.  §  14, 
15,  16 

Of  other  relations  indetermina- 
ble, II.  Ill,  §  18 

Ofexiftence,  II.  116,  §  21 

Certain  and  univerfal,  where  to 
be  had,  II.  123,  §  29 

111  "ufe  of  words,  a  great  hin- 
drance of  knowledge,  II.  124, 
§  30 


General,  where  to  be  got,   II. 

-,.^25>  §3/ 

Lies  only  in  our  thoughts,   II. 

J54>  §  ^3 
Reality 'of  our  knowledge,  II, 

126 
Of  mathematical  truths,  hov/  real, 

II.  128,  §  6 
Of  morality,  real,  II.  129,  ^;  7 
Of  fubftances,  how  ^r  real,  II. 

132,    §   J2 

What  makes  our  knowledge  real, 
II.  127,  §  3  :  II.  129,  §  g 

Confidering  things,  and  not 
names,  the  way  to  knowledge, 

}^'  i33>  §  13        . 
Of  fubftances,  wherein  it  conftfts, 

II.  132,  §  II 
Wl^at  required  to   any  tolerable 

knowledge  of  fubftances,    II. 

Selt-evident,  II.  157,  §  2 
Of  identity,    and    divcrfity,    as 
large  as  our  ideas,  II.  1 06,  §  S : 

W' herein  it  confifts,  ibid. 

Of  co-exiftence,  very  fcanty,  II. 

160,  §  5 
Of  relations   of  modes,    not  fo 

fcanty,  II.  161,  §6 
Of  real  exiftence,  none,  ibid.  ^  7 
Begins  in  particulars,    II.    162, 

Intuitive  of  our  own  exiftence, 

II.  187,^3 
Demonftrative  ot  a  God,  ibid.  \^  i 
Improvement  of  knowledge,  II. 

209 
Not  improved  by  maxims,  ibiJ. 

W^hy  fo  thought,  ibid.  §  2 

Knowledge  im^proved,  only  by 
perfecting  and  comparing  ideas, 
II.  212,  §6:  II.  219,  §  14 

And  finding  their  relations,  II. 
213,  §  7-_ 

By  intermediate  ideas,  II.  219, 

§  14  .        . 

In  fubftances,  how  to  be  improv- 
ed, II.  214,  §  9 

Partly  neceffary,  partly  volun- 
tary, II.  220,  §  I  :  II.  22 1 ,  §  2 
Why 
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Why  fome,  and  fo  little,  ibid.  §  2  Light  in    the   mind,   what,  11, 


I 


How  increafcd,  II.  233,  §  6 

L. 

ANGUAGE,  why  it  changes, 
'  i.  278,  §  7 
Wherein  it  confifts,  I.  427,  §  i, 

^.  3 
Irs  life,  I.  466,  §  7 
Its  imperfections,  II.  6,  §  i 
Double  uie,  ibid. 
The  ufe  of.  language  deftroyed 

by  the  fubtilty  of  difputing, 
'      II.  25-6,  §  6,  7,  8 
Ends  of  language,  II.  37,  §  23 
Its  imperfe(^tions,  not  eaiy  to  be 

cured,  II.  42,  §  2  :  II.  43-4, 

The  cure  of  them  neccfiary  to 
philofophy,  II.  43,  §  3 

To  ufe  no  word  without  a  clear 
and  dillin6t  idea  annexed  to  it, 
is  one  remedy  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  language,  II.  46,  §  8, 9 

Propriety  in  the   ufe  of  words, 
another  remedy,  II.  47,  i  1 1 
Law  of  nature  generally  allowed, 
1.37.  §6 

There  is,  though  not  innate,  I. 

43.  §  J3 
Its  inforcement,  I.  371,  §6 
Learning,  the  ill  (tate  of  learning  in 

thefe  latter  ages,  II.  6,  Sec. 
Of  the  fchools  lies  chiefly  in  the 

abufe  of  words,   11.    11.  &c. 

IL  25 
Such  learning  of  ill  confequence, 

II.  27,  §  lO,  &c. 
Liberty,  what,  I.  224-7,  §   ^'»  9' 

10,  II,  12  :  I.  228,  §  15 
Belongs  not  to  the  will,  I.  227, 

^14 
To  be  determined  by  the  refult 
of  our  own  deiiberatien,  is  no 
reftraint   of  liberty,    I.    25'o, 
^  48,  49,  50  ■ 

Founded  in  a  power  of  fufpend- 
ing  our  particular  defires,  L 
.     249,  §47:  L  252-3,  §.-51,52 
Light,  -its   abfurd   definitions,    I, 
456,  5'io      • 


279,  j^  13 
Logic  has  introduced  obfcurity  into 
languages,  II.  25-6,  §  6,  7 
And  hindered  knowledge,  II.  26, 

§7 
Love,  I.  216,  §  4 

M. 

MADNESS,  L  140,  §13.   Op. 
pofition  to  reafon  defer ves 
that  name,  I.  419,  §  4 
Magifterial,  the  moil  knowing  are 
leaft  magiflerial,  II.  232,  §  4 
Making,  I.  322,  §  2 
Man    not    the    produ6l    of    blind 
chance,  I.  189,  §  6 
The  eflence  of  man  is  placed  in 

his  fhape,  II.  136,  §  16 
Wq  know  not  his  real  effence,  I. 
475,§3:  1.487,  §  22  :L  491, 
§27       . 
The   boundaries   of  the   human 
fpecies  not  determined,  I.  49 1 , 
§  27 
What  makes  the  fame  individual 
man,  L  342,  §21:  L  347,  §29 
The  fame  man  may  be  different 
perfons,  I.  341,  §  19 
Mathematics,    their   methods,    11. 
213,  §  7.     Improvement,  II. 
Tv^     219,  §15 

Matter  incomprehenfible,  both  in 
its  cohefion  and  divifibility,  I. 
303,  §  23:  L  309,  §  30,  31 
What,  IL  30,  §  1 5 
Whether  it  may  think,  is  not  to 
be  known,  II.  80-103,  {>  6 : 
IL  88,  &c. 
Cannot  produce  motion,  or  any 

thing  elfe,  il.  192,  §  10 
And     motion     cannot    produce 

thought,  ibid. 
Not  eternal,  II.  197,  §  18 
Maxims,  IL-  157,  &c. :  II.  171-3, 
§  12,  13,  14,  15 
Not  alone  felf-evident,  IL  1 58,  §  3 
Are  not  the  trflths  firi^  k.iiown, 

IL  162,  5  9 
Not  the  foundation  of  our  Iinow> 
*    ledge,  IL  163,  §  10 

■     *  Wherein 
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Wherein  their  evidence  confifls, 

II.  164,  §  10 
Their  ufe,  II.  t6^--ji,  §  11,  12 
Why  the  moft  general  felf-evident 

propofitions    alone,    paCs    for 

maxims,  II.  1 7 1 ,  §  11 
Are  commonly  proofs,  only  where 

there  is  no  need  of  proofs,  II. 

Of  little  ufe,  with  clear  terms, 

11.175,519 
Of  dangerous  ufe,  with  doubtful 

terms,  II.  171,  &c.  §  12  :  II. 

176,  §  20 
When  firft  known,    I.    17,  &c. 

§  9,    12,    13:    I.   19,  §   14: 

I.21,  §  i6 
How  they  gain  affent,  I.  25-6, 

§  21,  22 
Made  from  particular  obfervati- 

ons,  ibid. 
Not  in  the  underftanding  before 

they  are  adually  known,  I.  26, 

'li  22 

Neither  their  terms  nor  ideas 
innate,  I.  27,  §  23 

Leaft  known  to  children  and  illi- 
terate people,  I.  30,  §  27 
Memory,  I.  128,  §2 

Attention,  pleafure,  and  pain, 
fettle  ideas  in  the  memory,  I. 
129,  5  3 

And  repetition,  ibid,  §4:1. 
131,  §  6 

Difference  of  memory,!.  129-30, 

In  remembrance,  the  mind  feme- 
times  a6live,  fometimes  paffive, 

I.  i3i»§7  ,       , 

Its  neceffity,  I.  130,  <)  5 :  I.  132, 

§8 
Defefts,  I.  132,  §  8,9 
In  brutes,  I.  133,  §  10 

Metaphyfics,  and  fchool  divinity 
filled  with  uninftru(ftive  pro- 
pofitions, II.  1  84,  §  9 

Method  ufed  in  mathematics,  II. 
213,  §  7 

Mind,  the  quicknefs  of  Its  af^ions, 
I.  129,  §  10 

Minutes,  hours,  days,  not  ncceffary 
to  duration,  h  174,  §  tj 


Miracles,  the  ground  of  aiTent  to 

miracles,  II.  239,  §  13 
Mifery,  what,  I.  245,  §  42' 
Modes,  mixed;  I.  274,  §  i 

Made  by  the  mind,  I.  27;,  ^  1 
Sometimes  got  by  the  explication 

of  their  names,  I.  276,  §  3 
Whence  a  mixed  mode  has  its 

unity,  ibid.  §  4 
Occafion  of  mixed  modes,  I.  277, 

Mixed  modes,  their  ideas,  how 

got,  I.  278,  §9 
Modes  fimple  and  complex,   L 

^.  H5»  §  5 

Simple  modes,  I.  147,  ^  i 
Of  motion,  I.  209,  §  2 
Moral  good  and  evil,  what,  I.  370, 

Three  rules,  whereby  men  judge 
of  moral  reditude,  I.  371,  ^  7 

Beings,  how  founded  on  fimple 
ideas  of  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion, I.  377-9,  5  14,  15 

Rules  not  felf-evident,  I.  35,  ^  4 

Variety  of  opinions,  concerning 
moral  rules,   whence,   I.  36, 

Rules,   if  innate,    cannot  with 

public  allowance  be  tranfgref- 

fed,  I,  40,  Sec.  §  II,  12,  13 
Morality,  capable  of  demonftration, 

II.  250,  ^  16:  II.  112,  §  18: 

II.  214,  \  8 
The  proper  ftudy  of  mankind, 

II.  216,  §  II 
Of  a(ftions,  in  their  conformity 

to  a  rule,  I.  379,  ^  15 
Miflakes  in  moral  notions,  owing 

to  names,  ibid.  §  1 6 
Difcourfes  in   morality,   if  not 

clear,   it   is  the  fault  of  the 

fpcaker,  II.  51,  §  17 
Hindrances     of     demonftrativc 

treating  of  morality,    i .  Want 

of  marks.     2.  Complexednefs, 

II.  113,  §  19.    5.1ntereft,  II. 

115,  §20 
Change  of  names  in   morality, 

changes    not    the    nature    of 

things,  11.  130,  {9 

And 
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And  mechanifm,  hard  to  be  re- 
conciled, I.  4^,  §  14 

Secured  amidft  men's  wrong  judg- 
ments, I.  268,  §  70 
Motion,  flow  or  very  fwift,  why 
not  perceived,  I.  166-7,  §  7, 
8,9,10,11 

Voluntary,  inexplicable,  II.  198, 

§  19 
Its  abfurd  definitions,  I.  455-6, 
§  8,9 


N. 


NAMING  ofideas,  Li 38,  §8 
Names  moral,  cftablifhed  by 

law,  are  not  to  be  varied  from, 

II.  132,  §  10 
Of  fubftanccs,  (landing  for  real 

effences,    are   not   capable   to 

convey  certainty  to  the  under- 

ftanding,  H.  146,  §  5 
Standing    for   nominal  effences, 
'    will  make  {bme,  though  not 

many  certain  propofitions,  II. 

147,  §  6 
Why  men  fubftitute  names  for 

real  effences,  which  they  know 

not,  11.33.  §  19 
Two  falfe  firppofitions,  in  fuch 

an  ufe  of  names,  II.  35,  §  21 
A  particular  name  to  every  par- 
ticular thing  impoffible,!.  435, 

And  ufelefsj  ibid.  §  3 

Proper  names,  where  ufed,  1. 4361 

Specific  names  are  affixed  to  the 

nomiijal  effence,  I.  45:0,  j  1 6 
Of  fimple  ideas  and  fuhftances, 

refer  to  things,  I,  453,  §  2 
What  names  ftand  for  both  real 

and  nominal  effence,  1. 451,  ^\  3 
Of  fimple  ideas  not  capable  of  de^ 

finitions,  ibid.  ^  4 


Why,  I.  455,  §  7 

Of  leaft  doubtful  figriification,  I. 
460,  §  15 

Have  kw  afcents  **  in  linea  prze- 
dicamentali,"  I.  461,  §  16 

Qf  complex  ideas,  may  be  defin- 
ed, I.  459,  ^^ 

Vol.  II, 


Of  mixed  modes  ffand  for  arbi- 
trary ideas,  I.  4^63,  §  2,  3  : 
I.  504,  §  44 
Tie  together  the  parts  of  their 

complex  ideas,  I.  468,  §  10 
Stand  always  for  the  real  effence, 

I.  471,  §  14 
v\hy   got,    ufually,   before   the 

ideas  are  known,  ibid.  §  15 
Of  relations  comprehended  under 
thofe  of  mixed  modes,  I.  472, 
§  16 
General  names  of  fubftances  ftand 

for  forts,  I.  473,  §  I 
Neceffary  to  fpecies,  I.  501.  §  39 
Proper  names  belong  only  to  fub- 
ftances, I.  J03,  §  42 
Of  modes  in  their'  firft  applica- 
tion, I.  504-5,  §  44,  45 
Of  fubftances  in  their  firft  appli- 
cation, I.  506-7,  §  46,  47 
Specific  names  ftand  for  different 
things    in    different    men,    I. 
508,  §  48 
Are  pu:  in  the  place  of  the  thing 
fuppofed  to  have  the  real  effence 
of  the  fpecies,  ibid,  j  49 
Of  mixed  modes,  doubtful  often, 
becaufe  of  the  great  compofi- 
tion   of  the  ideas  they  ftand 
for,  II.  8,  §  6 
Becaufe  they  want  ftandards  in 

nature,  II.  9,  §  7 
Of  fubirances,  doubtful,  becaufe 
referred  to  patterns,  that  csn- 
not  be  known,  or  known  but 
imperfedly,  II.  12.  8cc.  §  11, 
12,  13,  14 
In  their  philofophical  ufe  hard  to 
have  fettled  fignlfications,  II. 

i5>  §  I) 
Inftance,  liquor,    D.   16,  §    16; 
gold,  II.    17,  §   17:  II.  302, 


r 


n 


Pf  fimple  ideas,  why  leaft  doubt- 
ful, IL  18,  ^18 

Leaft  compounded  ideas  I^ve  tha, 
leaft  dubious  ;iames,   II.   19, 

Nat\ir;ii  philofophy,  not  capable  of 
fciencc,  II.  120,  ^  16  :  Ih  216, 
§  10 
I  h  yet 
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Yet  very  ufcful,  II.  217,  §  u 
How  to  be  improved,  ibid. 
What,  has  hindered  its  iniprove- 
i^ent,  II.  218,  §  12 
Necefliry,  I.  227,  §  13 
[Negative  terms,  I.  428,  ^  4 

Names,  fignify  the  abfence  pf  po- 
fitive  ideas,  I.  11 1,  §  5 
Newton  (Mr.)  II.  166,  §  11 
Nothing  ;  that  nothing  cannot  pro- 
duce any  thing,  is  demonttra- 
tion,  II.  188,  §  3 
Notions,  I.  275,  §  2 
Number,  I.  189 


Mode 


imber  the  moft  dif- 


tind  ideas,  ibid.   «^  3 
Demonftratipns  in  numbers,  the 

mod  determinate,  I.  190,  ^.  4 
The  general  meafure,  I.  193,  §  8 
Affords  the  cleareft  idea  of  infi- 
nity, I.  200,  §  9 
Numeration,  what,  I.  190,  §  5 
Names,  nepeffary  to  it,  ibid. 

4  5.6 

.     And  order,  I.  192,  §  7 

Why  riot  early  in  children,  and 
in  fome  never,  ibid. 

p. 

OBSCURITY,  unavoidable  in 
ancient  authors,  II,  12,  §  10 
The  caufe  of  it,  in  our  ideas, 

.    l3H^  §3 
Obftinate,  they  are  racfl,  v/ho  have 

leaft  examined,  II.  250,  §  3 
Opinion,  what,  II.  226,  §  3 

How  opinions  grow  up  to  prin- 
ciples, I.  50,  &c.  ^  22,  23, 
24,  25, 26 
Of  others,  a  wrong  ground  of  af- 
fent,  IJ.  228,  §6  :  ll.  294,  ^^  17 
Organs :  our  oro;ans  fuited  to  our 
ftate,  I.  296,  &c.  ^  12,  13 


P. 


PAIN,  prefent,  woyks  prefently, 
I.  262,  §  64  ■    , 

Its  ufe,  I.  106,  §  4 
Parrot,   mentioned  by  fir  W,  T. 
1.  32h  §  8 


Holds  a  rational  difcourre,  fbid* 
Parjticles  join  parrs,  or  whole  fen- 

tences  together,  II.  i,  i  i 
In  them  lies  the  beauty  of  well- 

fpeaking,  ibid.  §  2 
Hov/  thar  ufe  is  to  be  known, 

II.  2,  §  3 

They  expreis  fome  aftion,  or  pof- 
ture  of  the  mind,  ibid.  §  4 
Pafcal,  his  great  memory,  1.  133, 

§9 
Paflion,  I.  281,  §  II 

Pafiions,    how   they   lead   us  int© 

errour,  II.  237,  §  1 1 
Turn  on  pleafure  and  pain,    I. 

216,  §  3 
Paffionsare  feldoai  fingle,  I.  243^1 

§  39 
Perception  threefold,  I.  223,  §  5 
In  perception,  the  mind  for  the 
moll  part  paffive,  I.  121,  §1 
Is   an  imprelTion    made   on   the 
mind,  ibid.  §  3,  4 


In  the  womb,  1,  122,  §  c 
Difference  between  it,  and  innate 

ideas,  ibid.  §  6 
Puts  the  difference  between  the 

animal  and.  vegetable  kingdom^ 

I.  126,  §  II 
The  feveral  degrees  of  it,  Ihow 

the   wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 

the  maker,  ibid.   §  i  2 
Belongs  to  all  animals,  ibid.  §12, 

Tiie  firft  inlet  of  Knowledge,  I. 

?27>  Us 
Perfon,  what,  I.  333,  §  9  -^ 

A  forenfic  term,  1.  346,  §  26 
The    fame    confcioufnefs    alone 
makes  the  fame  perfon,  I.  336, 

§  '3'  i-  3^3*  §23 
The  fame  foul  without  the  fame 
confcioufnefs,    makes  not   the 
fame  perfon,  1.  337,  §  14,  Szc. 
Reward   and  punifhment  follow 
perfonal  identity,  I.  340,  ^  iS 
Phancy,  I.  132,  §  8 
PhantalUcal  ideas,  I.  393,  §l 
Place,  I.  49-50,  §  7,  8 
Ufe  of  place,  I.  ijo,  §  9 
Nothing  but  a  relative  pofition, 
I.  151,  5  10 
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Sometimes  taken  for  the  fpace  a 
body  fills,  I.  152,  h  10 

Twofold,  I.  182,  §  6:  I.  183, 
^6,7 
Pleafure  and  pain,    I.  215,    §    1: 
J.  219,  §  1;,  16 

Join  themfelves  to  moll  of  our 
ideas,  I.  105,  ^2 
Fleafure,  why  joined  to  feveral  ac- 
tions, I.  1 09,  §  3 
Power,  how  we  come  by  its  idea, 
I.  220,  §  I 

Active  and  paflive,  I.  221,  §  2 

No  palBve  power  in  God,  no 
a<*tive  power  in  matter ;  both 
adive  and  paiTive  in  fpirits, 
ibid.  ^  2 

Our  idea  of  adive  power  cleared 
from  refiesftion,  ibid.  §  4 

l*o\vers  operate  not  on  powers, 

•    1.230,  §  18 

Make  a  great  part  of  the  ideas  of 
fubftances,  i.  293,  §  7 

Why,  1.  294,   §  8 

An  idea  of  fenfation  and  reflec- 
tion, I.  I  1 1,  §  8 
Practical  principles  not  innate,  I. 

33*  ^  I 
Not  univerfally  affented  to,  L  34, 

Are  for  operation,  ibid.  §  3 

Not  agreed,  I.  44,  §  14 

Different,  i.  50,  '5>  21 
Principles,  not  to  be  received  with- 
out ftrict  examination,  II.  2 1 1, 
§4:  11.287,  §  8 

The  ill  co-nfequences  of  wrong 
principles,  II.  288,  &c.  §9,  10 

None  innate,  I.  13 

None  univerfally  alTented  to,  I, 
H»§2»3,4 

Howprdinarily  got,  I.  50,  §  22, 

Are  to  be  examined,   I.   52-3, 

^  26,  i-] 
Not  innate,  if  the  ideas,  they  are 
made  up  of,   are  not  innate, 
I.  54,  §  I 
Privative  terms,  I*  428,  §  4 
Probability,   what,    II.   225,    See. 
§1,3"         ^ 


The  grounds  of  probability,  11. 

227'    §  4 
In  matter  ot  fa^,  II.  233,  ^6 
How  we  are  to  judge,  in  proba- 
bilities, II.  227,  §  5 
Difficulties  in  probabilities,  II, 

^35»  §  9 
Grounds  of  probability  in  fpectl- 

lation,  II.  237,  ^12 

Wrong  meafures  of  probability, 
11.287,  §  7 

How  evaded  by  prejudiced  minds, 
II. 291-2,  §  13,  14 
Proofs,  II.  71,^3 
Properties  of  fpecific  elTenceSj  not 
known,  I.  485,'^  19 

Of  things  very  numerous,  I.  405', 
§  10:  I.  41 7,  §  24 
Propofitions,    identical    teach    no- 
thing, 11.  177,  ^  2 

Generical,  teach  nothing,  II. 
180,  §  4:  II.  18^.  §  13  _ 

Wherein  a  part  of  the  definition 
U  predicated  of  the  fubjetl, 
teach  nothing,  II.  1 86-1,  ^  5,  6 

But  the  fignificacion  of  the  word, 
II.  182,  §  7 

Concerning  fubftances,  generally 
either  trifling  or  uncertain,  II. 
"183,  §9 

Merely  verbal,  how  to  be  known, 
II. '185,  §12 

Abftradt  terms,  predicated  one 
of  another,  produce  merely 
verbal  propofitions,  ibid. 

Or  part  of  a  complex  idea,  pre- 
dicated of  the  whole,  II.  1 80, 
§4:  II.  185,  ^13 

More  propofitions,  merely  verbal, 
than  is  fufpefted,  II.  185,^1 3 

Univerfal  propofitions  concern 
not  exiftence,  II.  186,  §1 

What  propofitions  concern  exift- 
ence, ibidi 

Certain  propofitions,  concerning 
exiltence,  an  particular;  con- 
cerning .abttrad  ideas,  may  be 
general,  II,  207,  §  13 

Mental,  II.  139,  ^  3  :  II.  140,  §  ^ 

Verbal,  ibid.  §  3  :  ibid.  §  5 

Menta,!,  hard  to  be  treated,  IT* 
i39»  §  3»4  „     .^ 

I  1  z  PimilU' 


INDEX, 


Punininient,  "what,  7.  370,  §  5:^ 
And   reward,   follow  confciouf- 

nefs,  I.  3+0,  §  1 8  : 1.  346,  §  26 
An  unconicious  drunkard,  iR-hy 

punifticd,  1.  342,  §  22 

Ql 

QUALITIES  :  fecondary  qua- 
lities, their  connexion,  or  in- 
confiiknce,  unknown,  II.  107, 

Of  fubftances,  fcarce  knowable, 
but  by  experience,  II.  108, 
Sec.  §  14,  16 

Of  fpititual  fubftances,  lefs  than 
of  corporeal,  II.  in,  §  17 

Secondary,  have  no  conceivable 
connexion  with  the  prinuiry, 
that  produce  them,  II.  107, 
&c.  ^  12,  13  :  II.  122,  §  28 

Of  fubftances,  depend  on  remote 
caufes,  II.  1 5 1,  ^  If 

Not  to  be  known  by  defcriptions. 

Secondary,  how  far  capable  of 
demonftration,  II,  74-6,  §  11, 

Wliat,  I.  112,  §  10 :  I.  114,  §  16 
How  faid  to  be  in  things,  I.  394, 

Secondary,  would  be  other,  if 
we  could  difcover  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,  I.  296,  "^  11 

Primary  qualities,  I.  112,  '^  9 

How  they  produce  ideas  in  us, 
I.  113,  §  ir,  12 

Secondary  qualities,  ibid.  §  13, 
14,  i^ 

Primary  qualities  refemble  our 
ideas,  fecondary  not,  1,  114, 
^  i^,  J 5,  &:c. 

Three  forts  of  qualities  in  bodies, 
1.  ir8,  §  23 

i.e.  primary,  fecondary,  imme- 
diately perceivable ;  atid  fe- 
condary, mediately  perceiva- 
ble, I.  120,  §  26 

Secondary  qualities,  are  bare 
powers,  I.  nS»  ;i.:c.  §  23,  24, 
25 


Secondary  qualities  have  no  dif- 
cernible    connexion  with  the 
firft,  I.  119,  §  25 
Quotations,  how  little  to  be  relied 
on,  II.  Z37,  §  II 

R. 

REAL  ideas,  I.  394,  §  i,  2 
Reafon,  its  various  fignifica- 
tions,  II.  240,  §  I 
What,  J  I.  241,  §  2 
Reafon  is  natural  revelation,  IL 

273*  §4. 
It  murt  judge  of  revelation,  1 1. 

2-;9-8o,  §  14,  15  _ 
It  muft  be  our  laft  guide  in  every 

thing,  ibid. 
Four  parts  of  reafon,  IL  242,  ^  3 
Where  reafon  fails  us,  II.  255,  ^  9 
Neceffary  in   all  but    intuition, 

11.2^7,  5  i^    ^ 
As  contra-diftinguifhcd  to  faith, 

what,  II.  263,  ^  2 
Helps  us  not  to  the  knowledge  of 

innate  truths,  1, 14-16,  §  5,  6, 

7>8 
General  ideas,  general  terms,  and 

reafon,  ufually  grow  together, 

I.  20,  §  15 
Recolledion,  I.  212,  §1 
Refieaion,  I.  78,  §  4 
Related,  I.  31  9,  §  i 
Relation,  ibid. 

Relation  proportional,!.  367,  §  I 
Natural,  I.  368,  §  2 
Inftituted,  I.  369,  §  3 
Moral,  I.  370,  5  4 
Numerous,  I.  380,  §  17 
Terminate  in  fimpie  ideas,  ibid. 

§  18 
Our  clear  idea  of  relation,  1. 381, 

^19 
Names  of  relations  doubtful,  I. 

382,  §  19 
Without  correlative  terms,  not  fo 

commonly  obferved,  1. 3 1 6,  §  2. 
Different  from  the  things  related, 

I.  317,.  §4 
Changes  without  any  change  la 

the  fubjeif^,  ibid.  §  5 

Ahvajs 
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Always  between  two,  I.  31 8,  ^  6 

All  things  capable  of  relation, 
ibid.  §  7 

The  idea  of  the  relation,  often 
clearer  than  of  the  things  re- 
lated, I.  3i9>  §  y 

All  terminate  in  liniple  ideas  of 
fenfation  and  reflexion,  I.  320, 

§9 
Kelative,  I.  315,  §  f 

Some  relative  terms,  taken  for 
external  denominations,  1. 3 1 7 , 

§^ 
Some  for  abfolutc,  ibid,  §  3 

How  to  be  known,  I.  320,  §  10 

Many  words,  though  feeming  ab- 

foiute,  are  reiativesj    I,   317, 

Pvcligion,  all  men  have  time  to  in- 
quire into,  II.  284,  §  3 
But  in  many  places  are  hindered 
from  inquiring,  ibid.  §  4 
Remembrance,  of  great  moment,  in 
common  life,  1.  132,  §  8 
What,  L  60.,  §  20:  1.  131,  §  7 
Reputation,  of  great  force,  in  com- 
mon life,  I.  376,  ^  12 
Reftraint,  I.  227,  <i  13 
Refiirredion,  the  author's  notion  of 
it,  I.  364,  &c. 
Not  necplTarily  underftood  of  the 
fame  body,    ibid.   &c.     The 
meaning  of  his  body,  2  Cor. 
^  V,  ic.  i.  3CI 

The  fame  body  of  Chrift  arofe, 
and  why,  L  3^4,  355-.  How 
the  fcripture  conftantly  fpeaks 
alx>iit  it,  L  367 
Revelation,  an  unqueftionable 
ground  of  afient,  II.  239,  §  14 
Belief,  no  proof  of  it,  li.  280, 

Traditional  revelation  cannot 
convey  any  new  fimple  ideas, 
II.  263,  §  3 

Not  fo  ilire,  as  our  reafon,  or 
fenfes,  II.  265,  §  4 

Ia  tilings  of  reafon,  no  need  of 
revelation,  II.  266,  §  5 

Cannot  over-rule  our  clear  know- 
ledge, ibid.  ^5  :  II.  270,  §  10 

Muft  over- rule  probabilities  of 
riafon,  XL  269,  §  8,  9 


Reward,  what,  I.  370,  §  ^ 
Rhetoric,  an  art  of  deceiving,  II, 

41.  ^34 


S. 


SAGACITY,  IL  71,  §  3 
Same,  whether  fubllance,  mode, 
or  concrete,  I.  347,  428 
Sand,  white  to  the  eye,  pellucid  in 

a  microfcope,  I.  296,  §  it 
Sceptical,  no  one  fo  fceptical  as  to 
doubt  his  own  exillence,  IL 
188,  §2 
Schools,   wherein   faulty,    II.  if, 

§  6,  &c. 
Science,  divided  into  a  confidera- 
tion  of  nature,  of  operation, 
and  of  figns,  II.  296 
No  fcience  of  natural  bodies,  !!♦ 
123.  §29 
Scripture :  interpretations  of  fcrip- 
ture not  to  be  impofed,  II.  21, 
§  23 
Self,  what  makes  it,  I.  341,  |  20: 
I.  343-5,  §  23,  24,  25 
Selt-love,  I.  419,  <5  2 
Partly  caufe  of  uiireafonablene& 
in  us,  ibid. 
Self-evident  proJ)oritions,  \diere  to 
be  had,  II.  157,  &c. 
Neither     needed    nor    admitted 
proof,  II.  J  75,  ^  19 
Scnfation,  I.  78,  §  3 

Diftinguilbable  from  other  per* 

ceptions,  II.  76,  §  14 
Explained,  I.  117,  §  21 
What,  I.  213,  §  I 
Senfes,    why  we  cannot  concave 
other  qualities,  than  the  objeds 
of  our  fenfes,  I,  96,  §  3 
Learn  to  difcern  by  ^xercife,  IL 

53.  Mr 
Much  quicker  would  not  be  ufc- 

ful  to  us,  I.  296,  §  12 
Our  organs  of  fenfe  fuited  to  our 

ftate,  ibid.  &c.  §  12,  13 
Senfible  knowledge  is  as   certaiir, 

as  we  need,  II,  204,  §  8 
Senfible  knowledge  goes  not  be* 

yx>nd  ^c  prefcm  a<^,  IL  20,5, 

^^ 

Sbamf^ 


INDEX. 


Shame,  I.  219,  §  17 

Siinple  ideas,  l^gs,  §  i 

Not  made  by  the  mind,  ibid.  2 
Power  of  the  mind  over  them, 

I.  i47»  ^  ' 
The  materials  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, I.  108,  §  10 
Allpofitive,  1. 109,  §  r 
Very  difFcLrent  from  their  caufes, 
I.  1C9-10,  ^2,3 
Sin,  with  different  men,  ftands  tor 

different  aiitions,  I.  48,  §  19 
Solidity,  J.  99,  §  J 

Infeparable  from  body,  I.  99,  §  1 
By  it  body  fills  fpace,  1.  100,  §  2 
'1  his  idea  got  by  touch,  I.  99,  §  i 
How  diftinguilbed   from  fpace, 

I.  100,  §  3 
How  from  hardnefs,  I.  1 01,  §  4 
Something  from  eternity,  demon- 
flrated,  11.  188,  §3:  II.  191, 
§8 
Sorrow,  I.  218,  §  8 
Soul  thinks  not  always,  I.  81,  §  9, 

Not  in  found  Aeep,  I.  83,  §  11, 

&c. 
Its  immateriality,  we  know  not, 

11.80,  103,  §  6:  11.92,  &c. 
Religion,  not  concerned  in  the 

foul's  immateriality,  II,  104, 

^6 
Our  Ignorance  about  it,  I.  346, 

§  27 
The  immortality  of  it,  not  proved 

by  reafon,  11.  93,  &c. 
It  is  brought  to  light  by  revela- 
tion, ibid. 
Sound,  its  modes,  I.  210,  §  3 
Space,  its  idea  got  by  fight  and 

touch,  1.  147,  §  2 
Its  modifications,  1.  148,  §4 
Not  body,  I.  152-3,  §  II,  12 
Its  parts  infeparable,  I.  153,  ^  13 
Immoveable,  I.  154,  §  14 
Whether  body,  oY  fpirit,  ibid, 

§  16 
Whether  fubitance,  or  accident, 

I-^5Sy§'7     ,      ^ 
Infinite,  I.  157,  cj  21  ;  I.  195,  §4 
Ideas  of  fpace  and  body  diitiniit, 
'  1, 159-60,  §  24,  25 


Cofidered  as  ?  folid,  I.  1 87,  ^  r ! 

Hard  to  conceive  any  real  being 
void  of  fpace,  ibid. 
Species;  why  changing  one  fimple 
idea  of  the  complex  one  is 
thought  to  change  the  fpecies 
in  modes  but  not  in  fubflances, 
II.  33,  i  19 

Of  animals  and  vegetables,  moflly 
diflinguifhed  by  figure,  I.  493, 

§  29         . 
Of  other  things,  by  colour,  ibid. 
Made  by  the  underftanding,  for 

communication,  I.  468,  j  9 
No  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  with* 

out  a  name,  I.  469,  §11 
Of  fuhflances,  arc  determined  by 

the  nominal  effence,   I,   478, 

481,  483,  &c.  §  7,  8,  II,  13 
Not  by  fubftanlial  forms,  I.  481 , 

§  10 
Nor  by  the  real  effence,  I,  485, 

§  iS:  I.  489,  §  25 
Offpirirs,  how  diflinguifhed,  I. 

481,  §  II 
More  fpecies  of  creatures  above 

than  below  us,  I.  482,  §  12 
Of  creatures  very  gradual,  ibid. 
W^hat  is  neceffary  to  the  making 

of  fpecies,  by  real  effences,  I. 

484,  §  14,  &c. 
Of  animals  and  plants,  cannot  be 

diftinguifhed  by  propagation^ 

I.  487,  §  23     ' 
Of  animals  and  vegetables,  dif- 
tinguifhed principally  by  the 

lliape    and   figure;    of   other 

things,  by  the  colour,  I.  493, 

§  29 
Of  man,   likewife,  in   part,   I. 

489,  §  26 
Inltance,  abbot  of  St.  Martin,  I. 

Is  but  a  partial  conception  of 
what  is  in  the  individuals,  I, 
496,  §32 

It  is  the  complex  idea,  which  the 
name  flands  for,  that  makes 
the  fpecies,  I.  499,  §  ^^ 

Man  makes  the  fpecies,  or  forts, 

1.500,  §36,37  ^, 

The 


INDEX, 


*rhc  foundation  of  it  is  in  the 

fimiiitude    found    in    things, 

ibid.^  36,  37 
Every  diftinft,  abftra(ft  idea  makes 

a  different  fpecies,  ibid.  §  38 
Speech,  its  end,  I.  427,  §1,2 
Proper  fpeech,  I.  434,  ^  8 
Intelligible,  ibid.       ^ 
Spirits,  the  exiftence  of  fpirits  not 

knowable,  II.  207,  ^  12 
How  it  is  proved,  ibid. 
Operation  of  fpirits  on  bodies, 

not  conceivable,  II.  122,  §  28 
What  knowledge  they  have  of 

bodies,  II.  54,  §  23 
Separate,   how  their  knowledge 

may  exceed  ours,  I.  132,  §  9 
We  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the 

fubftance  of  fpirit,  as  of  body, 

I.  290*  §  5 

A  conje(Jture,  concerning  one  way 

of  knowledge  wherein  fpirits 

excel  us,  I.  298,  §  13 

Our  ideas  of  fpirit,  I.  300,  §  15 

As  clear  as  that  of  body,  ibid. ; 

I.  so3y  §  22 
Primary  ideas  belonging  to  fpi- 
rits, I.  301,  §  18 
Move,  I.  301-2,  §  19,  20 
Ideas  of  fpirit  and  body  com- 
pared, 1.  303,  §  22 :  i.  308, 

The  exiftence  of  fpirits,  as  eafy 
to  be  admitted,  as  that  of  bo- 
dies, I.  307,  §  28 

We  have  no  idea,  how  fpirits  com- 
municate  their   thoughts,    I. 

How  far  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
being,  fpecies,  and  properties 
pf  fpirits,  II.  121,  §  27 

The  word,  fpirit,  does  not  necef- 
farily  denote  immateriality,  II, 

The  fcripture  fpeaks  of  material 
fpirits,  ibid. 
Stupidity,  I.  132*  §  8 
ijubftance,  I.  282,  ^  i 

No  idea  of  it,  I.  68,  §  18 
I.Cot  very  knowable,  ibid, 
pur  certainty,  concerning  fub- 
Iknces,    reaches   but  a  little 


way,  II.  132,  §  II,  ,2:  n. 

The  confufed  idea  of  fubftance 
in  general,  makes  always  a 
part  of  the  eflence  of  the  fpe- 
cies of  fubftances,  I.  486,  §  21 
In  fubftances,  we  muft  redify 
the  fignifieation  of  their  names, 
l)y  the  things,  more  than  by 
definitions,  II.  ^4,  j  24 
Their  ideas  fmgle,  or  colleaive, 

I.  145,  ^  6 
Wc  have  no  diftind  idea  of  fub- 
ftance, I.  159  6,  §  18,  19 
Wc  have  no  idea  of  pure  fub- 
ftance, I.  283,  §  2 
Our  ideas  of  the  forts  of  fub- 
ftances, I.  286-9,  §  3*  4:  I. 
292,  §  6 
Obfervables,  in  our  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances, I.  312,  §  37 
Colle(fiive  ideas  of  fubftances,  I. 

314,  &c. 
They  are  fmgle  ideas,  ibid.  §  2 
Three  forts  of  fubftances,  I.  326, 

§  2 
The  ideas  of  fubftances,  have  in 
I       the  mind  a  double  reference, 
I.  400,  j  6 
The  properties  of  fubftances,  nu- 
merous,   and  not   all    to    be 
known,  I.  404-5,  §  9,  10 
The  perfe<fleft  ideas  of  fubftances, 

I.  293*  §  7 
Three  forts  of  ideas  make  our 
complex  one  of  fubftances,  I. 
29 ^  §9 
Subftance,  not  difcarded  by  tlie 

eflay,  1.  286,  &c.  note 
The  author's   account   of  it   as 
clear,  as  that  of  noted  logi- 
cians, I.  288,  tire,  note 
We  talk  like  children  about  it, 

I.  285,  §2:1.  290,  note 
The  author  makes  not  the  being 
F*    of  it  depend  on  the  fancies  of 
^       men,  I.  283,  Sec,  note 

Ideaofitobfcure,II.  80, &c.  note 
'^I'he   author's    principles  confift; 
with  the  certainty  of  its  exift* 
eflce,  I.  284,  note 
Subtil ty^  what,  IL  26^  J  8 

Sue- 
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Succeffion,  an  idea  got  chiefly  from 

the  train  of  our  ideas,  I.  loS, 

^9:  1.165,  ^^       . 

Which  train  is  the  mealure  of  it, 

I.  167,  §  JZ 

Snminam  bonum,  wherein  it  con- 

fifts,  1.255,  §95.        ^       ^ 
Sun,  the  name  at  a  ipecies,  though 

bot  one,  I.  474,  §  i 

Sjllogifni,  no  help  to  reafoning,  II. 

242^  §  4 
Theufe  of  fyllogifm,  ibid, 
lucoaveniencies  of  iyilogifni  ,ibid. 
Of  no  ufe  in  probabilities,  II. 

2S2»  §  5 

Helps  not  to  new  dircoveries, 
ibid.  §  6 

Or  the  improvement  of  our  know- 
ledge, IL  255,  §  7 

\\'heth€r,  in  fyllogifm,  the  mid- 
dle terms  may  not  be  better 
placed,  II.  255,  §  8 

May  be  about  particulars,  II. 
254,  §  8 


TASTE  and  fmells,  their  modes, 
1.  210,  §  5 
Tcftimony,  how  it  lefiens  its  force^ 

11.235,  §  10 
Thinking,  I.  212 

Modes  of  thinking,  ibid.  §  i  ; 

I.  213,  §2 

Men's  ordinary  way  of  thinking, 

II.  139,  §  4 

An  operation  of  the  foul,  I.  82, 

^  10 
Without  memory,  ufelefs,  I.  85, 

Time,  what,  I.  1 69,  §17,18 
Not  the  meafurc  of  motion,  I. 

173,  §  22 
Ana  place,  diftinguilhable  por- 
tions of  infinite  duration  and 
expanfion,  I.  182,  ^  ^y6 
Two-fold,  I.  182-3,  ^  6,  7 
Denominations  from  time  are  re- 
latives, I.  323,  §  3 
Toleration,  neceffary  in  our  ftate  of 
Knowledge,  II.  231,  §4. 


Tradition,  the  older,  the'Iefs  credi- 
ble, II.  235,  §  10 
Trifling  propofitions,  II.  176 

Difcourfes,  II.  183-4,  §9, 10, 11 
Truth,  what,  II.  138,  §  2  :  II.  140, 

Of  thought,  II.  139,  §   3  :   IL 

H3»  §9 
Of  words,  II.  139,  §  3 
Verbal  and  real,  ih  142-3,  §  8,9 
Moral,  IJ.  143,  ^  II 
Metaphylical,  I.  408,  §   2  :  II* 

H4>  §  II 
General,    feldom    apprehended ^ 

but  in  words,  II.  144,  §  2 
In  what  it  confifts,  II.  140,  ^  5 
Love  of  it  necefiary,  IL  27T,  §  i 
How  we  may  know^  we  love  it, 

IL  272,  §  1 


VACUUM  poflible,  L  1 58,  §  22 
Motion    proves   a   vacuum, 
ibid.  §  23 
We  have  an  idea  of  it,  I.  i  oc , 
§3:1.  102,  §  5 
Variety  in  men's  purfuits,  accounted 

for,  I.  255,  §  54,  Sec. 
Virtue,  what,  in  reality,  I.  47,  ^  1 8 
What  in  its  common  application, 

I.  40,  §  10,  II 
Is  preferable,  under  a  bare  poffi- 
bility  of  a  future  Hate,  I.  268, 

Hew  taken,  I.  47,  §  17,  18 
Vice   lies    in   wrong    meafures    o^ 

good,  II.  294,  ^16 
Underftanding,    what,    I.    223-4, 
}S,6 
Like  a  dark  room,  I.  142,  §  17 
When  rightly  ufed,  L  3,  §  5 
Three  f©rts  of  perception  in  the 

underftanding,  I.  223,  §  5 
Wholly  paflive  in  the  reception 
of  fimple  ideas,  L  92,  §  25 
Uneafinefs  alone  determines  the  will 
to  a  new  adion,  I.  236,  &c, 
§29,  31,  33,  &c. 
Why  it  determines  the  will,  I, 

H^>  5  36.  37  ^    ^ 

■  Caufes 
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Cimfes  ori;&/T'..2.5^,  ^  ^7,  &g.. 
Uniry,  an  id-ea^  both  ot  fenfatipn. 
and  refle(^tion,  I.  108,  §  '/ 
Suggeited  by  every  thing,  I.,  i  89a, 

IJniverfality,  is  only   in,  figus,    I. 

44.o,§  II 
Lniverfais,  how  made»  I.  158,  v^j  9. 
VoJiiion,  what,  1.223,  §  5  :  1.2  2^8, 

§15:1.  235,  §  28  _ 
Better  known  by  reflexion,  thau 

words,  I.  236,   §  30 
Voluntary,  what,  I.  223,  ^  5  :  I. 

226,  §11  ;  L  235,  §  27 


W. 


"TT  THAT  is,  is,  is  not  univer- 
VV    fally  affented  to,  I.  14,  §4 
Where  and  when,  I.  184,  §  8 
Whole,  bigger  than  its  parts,  its 
ufe,  11.  165:,  5  ri 
And  part  not  innate  ideas,  I.  $6, 
^6 
V\ill,  wliat,  I.  223-4,  §  5:,  6  ;  I. 
228,  §  16  :  I.  236,  ^  29 
What  determines  the  will,  ibid. 

§  29 
Often   confounded   with   defire, 

ibid.  <o  30 
Is  converfant  only  about  our  ov^'n 

adions,  I.  237,  §  30 
Terminates  in  them,  1.  244.,  §  40 
Is   determined    by    tb.e   greateit, 
prefent,  removeabie  uneafinefs^ 
ibid. 
Wit  and  judgment,  wherein  diffe- 
rent, 1.  135,   §  2 
Words,   an  ill  uTe  of  words,  one 
great  hindrance  of  knowledge. 
If.  124,  §  30 
Abufe  of  words,  II,  22 
Sefts    introduce   wor«is   without 

fignilication,  ibid,  §  2 
The  fchools  have  coined  multi- 
tudes  of  infigniticant   words, 
-  •     ibid,  §  2 
And  rendered  others  obfcure,  II, 

2^.  §  6      ^ 
Often  ufed  without  fignification, 

ii'23.  ^3 
And  why,  II.  24,  j  5 
Vol.  1I» 


Inconft^ncy  in  tlielnrfe,  ^i^iaBufc 

«ji  words,  ibid.  ^^  ^ 
Obfcurity,  an   abufe  of  word?,-. 

Taking  them  for  things,  an  abiife- 
of  words,  11.29-30,  ^14,1- 

V/ho  moft  liable  to  ihis  abufe  of 
words,,  ibid. 

This  abufe  0f  words  is  a  caufe  of 
ohRinacy  in  errour,  11,31,^1 6 

M-.iking  them  ftand  for  real  effen- 
ces,  which  we  know  not,  is 
an  ftbufe  cf  words,  \l^  32-3» 

'    >  -7'  '^   ,  .    ■'      . 

The  luppoiiiioFt  of  their  certain, 
evident  fignificaticn,  an  abufe 
='     of  words,  II.  ^^t  §  2» 
Ufe  of  words  is,   r.  To  commu- 
nicate ideas.     2.  With  quiok- 
nefs.     3.    To  convey  know- 
ledg.-,  il.  37-8,  §  23,  24 
How  they  fail  in  all  thefe,  II» 

3S,  ^  26,  8cc. 
How  in  fubltances,  II.  40,  §  32 
How    in    modes   and   relations, 

ibid.  ^  3s 
Mifufe  of  words,  a  gr<»at  caufe 

of  errour,  II.  43,  §  4 
Cf  obltinacy,  ibid.  §  5 
And  of  wrangling,  II.  44,  §  6 
Signify  one  thing,  in  inquiries; 
and  another  in  difputes,  I.  45, 

§  7        .         , 
The  meaning  of  words  is  made 

known,'  in   fimple   ideas,   by 

fnowing,  I.  49,  §  14 
In    mixed    modes,    by  defining, 

ibid.  §  13; 
In  fubftances,   by  fhowing  and 

defining  too,  11.  52,  §  19  :  II. 

The  ill  cnnfcquence  of  le^^rning 
words  fint,  ana  their  meaning 
afterwards,  li.  55,  §  24 

No  (hame  to  aik  men  the  mean* 
ing  of  their  words,  where  they 
are  doubtlul,  U.  f^6,  §  2^ 

Are  to  be  ufed,  confrartly  in  the 
fame  icoSc^  II.  57,  j  26 

Or  elfe  to  be  explained^  where 
the  coiUext  dclormines  it  not, 
^1.  53,5  27 

K  k  How 


INDEX. 


How  made  general,  L  427,  §  $ 
Signifying  infenfible  things,  de- 
rived from  names  of  fenfible 
ideas,  I.  428,  §  5 
Have  no  natural  figniAcation,  I. 

430, j I    _ 
But  by  impofition,  I.  434,  §  8 
Stand  immediately  for  the  ideas 

of  the  fpeaker,  I.  431-2,  §  i. 

Yet  with  a  double  reference 

1,  To  the  ideas,  in  the  hearer's 
mind,  I.  432,  §  4 

2.  To  the  reality  of  things,ib,§^ 
Apt,  by  cullom,  to  excite  id?as, 

I.  433.  §^ 
Often  ufed  without  fignification, 

ibid.  §  7 
Moft  general,  I.  43^,  §  i 
"Why  tome  words  of  one  language 

cannot  be  trar.fiateci  into  thofe 

of  another,  I.  467,  §  8 
Why  1  have  been    fo  IfLrgc  on 

words,  I.  472,  J  16' 


New  words,  or  in  new  fignifica- 

tions,    are  cautioufly   to    ba 

ufed,  1.509,  §  51 
Civil  ufe  of  words,  II.  7,  ^  5 
Philofophical  ufe  of  words,  ibid. 
Thefe  very  different,  II.  15,  §  15 
Mifs  their  end,  when  they  excite 

not,  in  the  hearer,  the  fame 

idea,  as  in  the  mind  of  the 

fpeaker,  II.  7,  §  4 
TOiat  words  are  moft  doubtful, 

and  why,  ibid.  §  5,  8cc. 
What  unintelligible,  ibid. 
Are  fitted  to  the  ufe  of  common 

life,  11.6,  §2 
Not  tranflatabie,  I.  467,  §  8 
Worfhip,  not  an  innate  idea,  I.  57, 

§  7 
\yrangle,  when  we  wrangle  about 

words,  II.  185,  §  1^ 

Writings  ancient,  why  hardly  to  be 

precifely  underllood,  IL  20, 

I  22, 
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AIR,  its  nature  and  propertiesi 

Animals,  how  divided,  431 
Anticipation,     or    firft    conceived 

opinions,    hinder  knowledge, 

368 
Ariftotle's    Rhetoric    commended, 

Aflent,  how  it  maybe  rightly  given, 

379 
AfTociatioii  of  ideas,    a  difeafe  of 

the  iimlerft'cinding,  38S,  <:irc. 
—  how  to  prevent 

and  cure  it,  ibid. 
Atmofphere,  its  nature  and  extent, 

423 
Attra(^tion  of  bodies,  416 

whether  explicable,  417 

Atwood  (William)  409 


B. 


BACON  (lord)  his  hiflory  of 
Henry  VII,  410 

Baudrand,  his  dictionary  commend- 
ed, 412 

Bayle's  dictionary  commended, 
ibid. 

Belief,  what  it  is,  44.0 

Bergeron  (Peter)  his  collection  of 
voyages,  410 

Bernier,  his  Memoirs  of  the  Grand 
Mogul  commended,  ibid. 

Blood,  the  circulaiion  of  it,  433 


Bodies,    luminous,    pellucid,    and 

opake,  434 
Boileau,  his  tranflation  of  Longifius 

commended,  407 
Bottom   of   a  queflion   (hoiild   be 

fought  for,  395 
Bradon,  that  author  commended, 

408 
Brady,  commended,  409 
Brown,  his  travels  commended, 410 
Eruyere,  his  Charstders  a  fine  piece 

of  painting,  41 1 
Burnetj  bifhop  of  Sarum,  his  hif. 

tory  of  the  reformation  com- 

mended,  4 1 1 


CiESAR,  his  Commentaries,  407 
Calepin,  his  dictionary  com- 
mended, 413 
Camden,  his  Britannia  commended, 

409 
Cange,  (Charles  du)  his  Glcffarlnm 

mediae   Sc    infims   Latinitatis 

commended,  412 
Cannon-bulli't,  how  long  it  would 

be  in  coming  irom  the  fun  to 

the  earth,  422 
Cervantes,  his  Don  Quixote,  41 1 
Chillingworth,  his  eiogium,  407 
Chronology,  books  that  treat  of  it, 

410 
Common-place-book,  Mr.  Locke's 

new  method  of  making  one, 

441,  &c. 

K  k  z  CommCH 


I     N     fe    E    X. 


Cornincs,  (Philip  c!c)  his  memoirs 

recommended,  41 1 
Coke,  (lord)  his  fecond  Inftitute^ 

commended,  408 
Cooper,  his  didionary  comiiiended, 

412 

D. 

DAMPIER,  his  voysgc^  corti- 
mended,  41© 

Daniel,  his  hiltory  commended,  41  r 

Dcfpondency  of  attaining  know- 
ledge, a  great  hindrance  to  the 
mind>  385 

Didionaries,  how  neceffary,  41 1 

— .. the  bell  of  them  men- 
tioned, 412 

Defultorinefs,  often  mifleads  the 
underftanding,  354 

Piflindion,  how  it  ditfers  from  di- 
vifion,  374 

-. how  the  underftanding 

is  improved  by  a  right  ufe  ot 
it,  ibid, 

E. 

ETHtCS-,  the  Gofpe!  'a  KiKi- 
cient  fyftem  thereof^  407 


F. 


FALLACIES,  how  the   under- 
Ihnding  is  mifguided  by  tliem, 

Fleta,  408 

Fundamental  truths,  the  mind  (hould 

chieily  apply  iifelf  to  them, 
393*  395 

G. 

GAC^E,    (Thomas)    his   travels 
commended,  410 
Gentleman,  what  lUidics  morc^  im- 
mediately belong  to  his  call- 

.  what  books  he  ouj^ht  to 


read,  407,  &c. 
Geography,'  books  that  treat  oi  it. 
^09 


H. 


tTACKLtTlT,  his  collcaion  of 
XX  voyages  corrrmended,  410 
Haiie,  when  too  great,  often   mif- 

lesds  the  underftanding,  3^2 
Helvicus,  his  chronology  comineiid- 

ed,  410 
Henningham,  or  rather  Hangham, 

(fir  Ralph  de)  408 
Herbert   of  Cherbury,    (Edward j 

lord)  his  Life  of  Henry  VIII. 

commended,  41 1 
Heylin,  his  Cofmography  mention- 

ed,  409 
Hiftory,  books  that  tres^t  of  gene- 
ral, 409  ;  and  of  the  hiiiory  of 

particular  Countries,  41  o 
HofFm;i.n,  hi*  dictionary  commencj* 

ed,  41I 
Horace,  4!  i  . 
Howell,  his  hiftory  of  the  world 

rei:;'om mended,  409 
Huygcns,  his  Cofmotlieoros  com- 

tnendedi  420 

Ir)ENTfrY,  the  author's  6pi« 
nion  of  it  defended,  301,  cVc. 

Ignorance,  not  fo  bad  as  gfound- 
lefs  alTu  ranee,  382 

» how  it  fliould  be  remov- 
ed, ibid. 

Indifferency,  for  all  truth  Iholild  be 
cheriftied,  346    . 

. the  ill  cbnfequences  ot 

the  want  of  it^  380 

Juvenal  commended,  411 


KNOWLEDGE,  wherein  it 
confifts,  405 

, the  extent  of  it,  cannot 

exceed  the  cxtait  of  our  ideas, 
ibid. 


LITTLETON,   his  diaionaitv 
commended,  412 
Lloyd,  hi»  dictionary,  ibid. 

^  MARI- 


INDEX. 


M. 

MARIANA,  his  hiftor>'  cf 
Spain  commended,  411 

Mathematics,  the  uietulnels  of  flu- 
dying  them,  539,  Sec, 

Melvil  (James},  his  mcmojrs  com- 
mended, 604 

Metals,  fevcral  forts  of  them,  429 

Meteors,  425 

Minerals,  are  vegetables,  430 

M(4dus  tcnendi  Parliamontum,  408 

Moll  (Herman)  his  geography  com- 
mended, 409 

Morality,  the  bdt  books  that  treat 
of  it,  407. 

Moreri,  his  hiftorical  dittlionary 
commended,  412 


O. 


OBSERVATION,  very  ufeful 
to  improve  knowledge,  349 
Opinion,  no  one  (hould  be  wifned 
to  be  true,  544>  346 


PAXTON,  his  Civil  Polity  com- 
mended, 408 
partiality  in  ftudies,  3^9 

-^ —    it   mifleads   the   under- 

ftanding,  360 
Parts,  or  abilities,  their  difference, 

325 

.^ may  be  improved  by  a  due 

conduft  of  the  underftanding, 
ibid. 

Perfius  commended,  411 

Pcrfeverance  in  lludy,  neceffary  to 
knov,' ledge,  384 

Perfonal  identity,  the  author's  opi- 
nion of  ic  defended,  301,  &:c. 

Perfpicuity  in  fpeaking,  wherein  it 


confiits,  4C( 


and  how  to  obtain  it, 
ibid.  ^ 

Petavius,  his  Chronology  commend- 
ed, 410 

Petyt,  his  Rights  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  commended,  409 

Plants,  their  fevcral  forrs,  nonriOi- 
i^ent,  and  propagation,  439 


Politics,  contain  two  part"?,.  408 
Pra^ice,  or  exercife  ef  the  mind,. 

ihould    not     be     beyohd    its 

ftrength,    570 
• -the    ur.de rftar^ding   is  im- 
proved by  it,  33  i 
Prejudices,  every  one  Ihould   find 

out  and  get  rid  of  his  own,.  344. 
Prefumption,  a  great-  hindrance  to- 

the  underftanding,,  3^4 , 
Piinciplcf,   vvlien  VvTong.,.  ,are  vcr/ 

prejudicial,.  ^^^^  Sec- 
we  Ihouid  carefully  ex- 

amine  our  own,.  346,  &c, 

the  ufefulnefs  of  inter- 


mediate  principles,  ^i^S  ' 
PufFendorf,  his  writings  commend- 
ed, 408 
Purchas,  his  cnlleftion  of  voyages. 

commended,  410 
Pyrard,  his   voyage  conameijded^ 
ibid. 

QUESTION,  fhoiild  be  rightly 
flated,  before  arguments  ar«: 
ufed,  384,  &c. 
Quintilian,  his  Inftitutiones  com- 
mended, 407 

R* 

P  ALEIGH    (fir   Vv^alter),    bis. 

Xv  Hiflory  of  the  World,  409 

Reading,  how  the  mind  fhculd  bc^ 
conducted  in,  ^^^ 

its  end,  405 

Reafoning,  fevcral  defef^s  thereia 
mentioned,  32^,  Sec. 

how  it  ihouid  be  improv- 
ed, 328 

Religion,  it  concerns  all  mankind 
to  underdand  it  rightly,  342 

Refignation,  or  flexiblcnefs,  often 
obrtrui*-ls  knowledge,  369 

Rochefoucault  (duke  of)  his  me- 
moirs, 41 1 

Roe  (fir  Thomas)  his  voyage,  410 

Rulliworih,  his  hiftorical  collec- 
tions commended,  411 

SAGARD;. 


INDEX, 


SAGARD,  hii  voyage  mention- 
ed, 410  - 

Sandys  (George)  his  Voyages,  ibid; 

Scaliger  de  Kmendatione  Tempo- 
rum,  ibid.        ^  ,    ^.     J 

Scdler,  his  Rights  of  the  Kmgdom, 
commended,  409 

Seldcn,  his  Titles  of  Honour,  com- 
mended, 412 

Sidney  (Algernon)  his  Difcourfes 
concerning  Government,  408 

Skinner,  his  Lexicon  commended, 

Society^civil)  books  that  treat  of 
the  rife  and  nature  of  civil 
fociciy,  408 

Spelman,  his  Gloffary  commended^ 

State-trafts,  two  colkaions  of  them, 

commended,  409 
Stephens   (Robert)    his   Thefaurus 

Linaux  Latinae   commended, 

o 

412 
Stones  are  real  vegetables,  430 
Strauchius,   his  Chronology  com- 
mended, 410 


TALLENT's  Tables  of  Chro- 
nology, recommended^  410 
Terence,  467 

Thevenot,  his  Colleftion  of  Voya- 
ges, 410 
Theology,  ihould  be  ftudied  by  all 

men,  342,  360 
Thuarius,  his  Hiftory  of  his  own 

Times,  commended,  41 1 
Tillotfon,    archbifhop   of  Canter- 
bury, his  elogium,  407 
Transferring  of  thoughts,  not  eafily 
attained,  395 

.  cauftrs  of  the  difficulty 


— how.    this   difficult)^ 

may  be  overcome,  400 

Travels,  books  of  tra\  els  and  voya- 
ges commended,  410 

Tully,  his  books  deOra  tore  &  de 
Ufficiis  commended,  40 7,, 408 

Tyrrel  (James)  his  Hiltory  ot  Jb^ng- 
iand  commended  i  408 

V. 

VEGETABLES,  an  account  of 
them,  430 
Underftanding  of  manj  its  opera- 

tions,  405 
-, how  it  may  be  im- 
proved, 331,  405 

man's  lall  refort  to  it 


for  condu(5ihj 

to   be   improved   by 


praclice  and  habit,  331 

wherein  the  laft  jiidg- 


of  doing  it,  396 


ment  of  it  confifts,  3^2,  Sec. 

Univerfality  of  knowledge,  how  it 
fliculd  be  purfued,  35^4 

Volfius  (Gerhard  John)  his  Etymo- 
logicum  Linguas  Latinse,  com- 
mended, 412 

Voyages,  fee  Travels 


W 


WANDERING^   wc  Tnould 
endeavour  to  keep  our  mindi 
from  it,  373 
Whear,  his  Methodus  Ifegendi  Hif- 

torias,  commended  j  409 
Words,  fhould  not  be  ufed  without 
a  fixed  {cnky  371 

Y. 

1^7 EAR,  made  by  the  revolution 
X     of  tlic  caith  about  the  fun. 
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